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DRAMATIS  PERSONA 


Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Arragon. 

Don  John,  his  bastard  brother. 

Claudio,  a  young  lord  of  Florence. 

Benedick,  a  young  lord  of  Padua. 

Leonato,  governor  of  Messina. 

Antonio,  his  brother. 

Balthazar,  a  musician  attendant  on  Don  Pedro, 

Conrade,  1  followers  of  Don  John. 

Borachio,  ; 

Friar  Francis. 

Dogberry,  a  constable. 

Verges,  a  headborough. 

Oatcake,  )  __  ,  , 

l  two  Watchmen. 

Seacoal,  ) 

A  Sexton. 

A  Boy. 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato. 

Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato. 

|  gentlewomen  attending  on  Hero. 

Messengers,  "Watch,  Attendants,  &c. 

Scene— Messina. 

Historic  Period  :  Some  time  in  the  14th  century.1 

TIME  OF  ACTION. 

Daniel  points  out  that  according  to  Leonato,  ii.  1.  374,  375,  the  time  of  action  of  this  play 
should  cover  nine  days,  from  Monday  in  one  -week  to  Tuesday  in  the  next,  with  an  interval  of 
three  days  between  Acts  II.  and  III.;  but,  for  stage  purposes,  the  action  may  be  supposed  to 
take  place  on  four  consecutive  days : — 

Day  1:  Act  I.  and  Act  II.  Scenes  1  and  2. 

Day  2:  Act  II.  Scene  3  and  Act  III.  Scenes  1-3. 


Day  3:  Act  III.  Scenes  4  and  5;  Act  TV;  Act  V. 
Scenes  1,  2,  and  part  of  3, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

This  play  was  first  printed  in  the  year 
1600.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Stationers5 
Register,  under  date  August  4,  without  any 
year  given,  to  the  effect  that  As  You  Like  It, 
Henry  V.,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and 
Much  Ado  are  “To  be  staied.55  It  is  evident 
that  this  entry  belongs  to  the  year  1600,  as  it 
follows  that  dated  May  27,  1600,  which  entry 
makes  mention  of  “  My  Lord  Chamberlens 
mens  plaies.55  A  subsequent  entry,  dated 
August  23rd,  1600,  headed  “And.  Wise  Wm. 
Aspley 55  is  to  register  two  books,  the  one  called 
“  Muche  Adoe  about  Nothinge,55  and  the  other 
the  Second  Part  of  the  “  History  of  KingHenrie 
the  iiiith,  with  the  Humors  of  Sir  John  Fall- 
staffe:  wrytten  by  Mr.  Shakespeare.55  Later  on, 
in  the  same  year,  the  first  and  only  Quarto 
edition  known  of  this  play  was  printed  with 
the  following  title-page:  “ MtichAdoe  about  No¬ 
thing.  As  it  hath  been  sundrie  times  publikely 
acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Chamberlaine  his  Servants.  W ritten  by  W il- 
liam  Shakespeare.  Printed  by  V.  S.  [V. 
Simraesl]  for  Andrew  Wise  and  William  As¬ 
pley,  1600. 55  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  should 
have  only  one  Q.  edition  of  this  play,  which 
evidently,  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in 
contemporary  writers,  was  a  very  popular  one. 
It  appears  that  when  Andrew  Wise  assigned 
his  copyrights,  June  27th,  1603,  “to  Mathew 
Law,55  Aspley  retained  Much  Ado  and  II. 
Henry  IY.,  which  were  not,  apparen  tly,  printed 
till  the  publication  of  the  First  Folio  in  1623,  of 
which  Aspley  was  one  of  the  publishers.  In 
his  admirable  Introduction  to  the  facsimile 
reprint  of  the 'Quarto  Mr.  Daniel  says:  “Wise 
appears  to  have  been  in  business  from  1594 
to  1602.  During  the  years  1597-1599  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  two  Qo.  editions  of  each  of  the 


three  plays,  Richard  II,  Richard  111 .,  and  1st 
Ft.  of  Henry  IV.,  and,  in  1602,  a  third  edition 
of  Richard  III.  On  the  25th  Jan.  1603  he 
transferred  his  right  in  all  three  to  Matthew 
Law,  by  whom  nine  subsequent  editions  (2  of 
Richard  II.;  3  of  Richard  HI.,  and  4  of  Henry 
IV.  Ft.  1)  were  published  prior  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  First  Folio.  In  view  of  these 
numerous  publications  it  is  a  singular  but 
unexplained  fact  that  no  second  quarto  edi¬ 
tions  of  two  such  popular  plays  as  Much  Ado 
and  2  Henry  IV.  should  have  been  issued55 
(p.  iii.).  Aspley  was  in  business  from  1599  to 
1630,  “his  name  appears  on  the  title-page  of 
some  copies  of  the  Sonnets,  1609,  as  the  book¬ 
seller55  ( ut  supra).  Perhaps  he  was  a  less 
speculative  publisher  than  either  Wise  or 
Matthew  Law.  Mr.  Daniel  notices  the  very 
different  circumstances  under  which  the  two 
plays,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  retained 
the  copyright,  appeared  in  F.  1.  As  will  be 
seen,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Folio  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  play  was  printed  from  the  Q,  ,*  but 
it  is  very  doubtf  ul,  to  say  the  least,  whether 
the  Q.  of  II.  Henry  IY.  was  used  at  all  in  the 
printing  of  the  Folio. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Folio  was 
printed  from  a  copy  of  the  Quarto  only,  or 
with  the  assistance  of  another  MS.  copy  of 
the  play,  is  so  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Daniel, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  facsimile  Quarto 
already  alluded  to,  that  I  must  refer  those 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  question  to  that 
work.  They  will  find  that  he  gives  nearly 
all  the  minute  differences  between  the  Quarto 
and  the  Folio;  and  I  think  that  in  face  of 
the  facts  which  he  brings  forward  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  maintain  that  the  latter  was 
printed  from  any  independent  MS.  If  we 
suppose  that  it  was  printed  from  a  copy  in 
the  possession  of  the  theatre,  it  is  pretty 
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evident  that  the  Quarto  must  have  been 
printed  from  the  same  copy.  As  is  usually 
the  case,  the  Folio  omits  some  passages  which 
occur  in  the  Quarto;  and  these  possibly  may 
be  the  result  of  alterations  made,  subsequent 
to  the  time  when  the  Quarto  was  printed, 
either  by  the  actor  or  by  the  stage  manager, 
if  there  was  such  a  person.  I  must  venture 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Daniel  most  decidedly  as 
to  the  omissions  iii.  2.  33-37 ;  iv.  2.  18-23 
being  the  result  of  an  accident.  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  “cuts"  deliberately  made; 
and,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  note  313,  in  the 
latter  instance  the  only  fault  is  that  another 
sentence  should  have  been  also  omitted ;  nor 
can  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  some  of  the 
minor  variations  between  Q.  and  F.  1  are  the 
result  of  caprice  or  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  printer.  For  instance,  take  the  slight 
variation  in  i.  1.  314  (in  Ff.): 

How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 

where  the  Quarto  reads  you  do:  the  trans¬ 
position  of  the  words  you  and  do  is  obviously 
an  advantage  to  the  rhythm  of  the  line,  the 
two  y’s  coming  together  in  meetly  and  you 
being  avoided;  and  even  where  the  alterations 
occur  in  prose  passages,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  slight  change  made  in  the  Folio  is 
a  change  for  the  better.  I  am  speaking  now 
only  of  those  alterations  which  Mr.  Daniel 
has  left  without  any  mark  against  them.  In 
other  passages  where  the  Folio  differs  from 
the  Quarto  there  is  no  doubt,  in  many  cases, 
that  the  variations  are  due  to  the  blunders  of 
the  printers. 

How  is  it,  we  may  ask,  that  there  was  no 
independent  MS.  which  the  printers  of  the 
Folio  could  have  consulted?  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  there  was  one,  and  that  they 
were  too  idle  or  too  negligent  to  do  so?  I 
think  not.  I  will  venture  a  conjecture  that 
the  state  of  the  case  was  something  like  this. 
The  Quarto  of  1600  was  printed  from  the 
theatre  MS.,  which  had  been  copied  out  in 
great  haste,  and  in  which  several  mistakes  as 
to  the  names  of  the  speakers,  and  not  a  few 
omissions  in  the  stage-directions,  were  to  be 
found.  This  stage  copy,  in  course  of  time,  the 
play  being  a  popular  one,  became  ragged  and 
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torn,  and  in  parts  defective:  when,  in  order 
to  save  trouble,  a  printed  copy  of  the  Quarto 
was  used  instead  of  making  a,  new  copy  of  the 
play  in  MS. ;  and  on  this  copy  of  t he  Quarto 
a  few,  very  few,  additions  were  made  to  the 
stage-directions;  one  or  two  tads  were  marked, 
cuts  which,  undoubtedly,  had  been  made  some 
time  after  the  production  of  the  play;  and, 
here  and  there,  one  or  two  slight  corrections. 
The  fact  that  the  mistakes  in  the  names  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  speeches  have  been  left  may,  pos¬ 
sibly,  be  taken  as  a  piece  of  indirect  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  this  copy  had 
not  been  long  in  use  in  the  theatre;  that,  is 
to  say,  it  was  not.  long  before  the  publication 
of  the  Folio  that  the  theatre  MS.  was  either 
destroyed,  or  seriously  defaced,  or  lost.  This 
theory  accounts,  to  a  considerable  extent-,  for 
the  close  resemblance  between  the  text  of  the 
Folio  and  Quarto,  and  for  the  fact  of  the  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  latter  being  so  few.  (See  notes 
308,  319.) 

Of  internal  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  this 
play  there  is  not  much.  ISomo  commentators 
have  seen  an  allusion  to  the  campaign  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  Ireland  in  if>99  in  t lie  open¬ 
ing  scene  of  this  play.1  In  Ben  donson’s 
Cynthia’s  Bevels,  which  was  acted,  in  1600, 
by  the  children  of  Queen  Klizabeth’s  chapel, 
and  published  in  that  year,  one  of  the  principal 
characters  is  called  Amor]  >h us,  ami  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Induction  as  “A  morphus,  or  the 
Deformed.”  That  the  character  described  by 
Seacoal  as  “a  vile  thief,”  who  “goes  up  and 
down  like  a  gentleman”  (iii.  3.  134,  1 35), 
and  “ wears  a  lock”  (iii.  3.  1 83),  was  in  any 
suggested  by  this  character  I  cannot 
see.  Amorphus,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy,  is 
a  gourmet,  a  great  traveller,  and  a  mass  of 
affectation  who  boasts  of  the  female  conquests 
he  has  made  in  his  travels.  It  is  worth  re¬ 
marking  that,  in  the  Palinode  which  ends  the 
play  (a  kind  of  litany,  the  chorus  of  which  is 

.  1  Chalmers,  in  §  XTL  of  his  “Supplemental  Apology,” 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  chronology  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas,  says  that  we  learn  from  Camden  amL  Moryson 
“that  there  were  complaints  of  the  badness  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  the  contractors  furnished  to  the  English 
army  in  Ireland ; "  and  he  thinks  there  is  an  allusion  to 
this  in  Beatrice’s  speech,  i.  1.  51:  “  You  had  wtmty  victual , 
and  he  hath  holp  to  eat  it.” 
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“  Good  Mercury  defend  us”),  Amorplms  men¬ 
tions  several  foppisli  affectations  of  dress,  &e. ; 
but,  among  these,  he  does  not  make  any  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  wearing  of  love-locks.  The 
passage  (iii.  1.  9-11) : 

like  to  favourites, 

Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 

Against  that  power  that  bred  it, 

is  supposed  to  allude  to  Essex,  who  began  to 
lose  his  head  in  the  latter  part  of  1599;  but 
Mr.  Simpson  would  refer  these  words  to  Cecil. 
Hunter,  in  his  New  Illustrations  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  voL  i.  pp.  228-244,  has  a  long  disqui¬ 
sition  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that,  in  the 
story  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  Shakespeare 
was  referring  to  the  difficulty  which  was  found 
in  inducing  William  Herbert,  the  son  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  marry.  This  is 
the  same  William  Herbert  who  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  “W.  IT.”  of  the  Sonnets. 
Hunter  finds,  in  the  attempts  to  bring  Bene¬ 
dick  and  Beatrice  together,  a  reference  to  the 
attempt  made  by  Roland  Whyte  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  William  Herbert 
and  the  niece  of  the  Lord  Admiral;  an  attempt 
which  was  perfectly  unsuccessful,  as  it  was 
not  till  four  or  live  years  after  that  W.  H. 
ultimately  married  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Hunter’s 
inferences  seem  very  far-fetched;  and  the 
parallel,  which  he  draws  between  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  and  Benedick,  is  not  a  very  close  one. 

As  to  the  sources  whence  Shakespeare  de¬ 
rived  the  plot  of  this  play,  the  device,  by 
means  of  which  Claudio  is  led  to  believe  in 
the  unchastity  of  Hero,  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  story  narrated  by  Dalinda 
in  the  fifth  book  of  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso, 
a  translation  of  which  was  published  by  Sir 
John  Harington  in  1591.  Dalinda  is  in  the 
service  of  Genevra,  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Scots.  She  has  for  some  time  been  carrying 
on  an  intrigue  with  Polynesso,  the  Duke  of 
Alban,  who,  after  some  time  wearying  of  the 
maid,  falls  in  love  with  the  mistress.  Gen¬ 
evra,  however,  has  given  her  affections  to  a 
knigh trailed  Ariodante,  and  Polynesso,  find¬ 
ing  his  suit  with  the  Princess  does  not  prosper, 
persuades  Dalinda  to  dress  herself  up  in  Gen- 
evra’s  clothes  and  to  receive  him  at  night  in 


Genevra’s  chamber,  to  which,  it  appears,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  ascending  by  means  of 
a  ladder  of  ropes.  Ariodante,  or  Ariodant  as 
he  is  also  called,  is  placed  by  the  Duke  on 
a  spot  opposite  the  window,  from  which  he 
sees,  as  he  thinks,  Genevra  receive  Polynesso 
with  every  sign  of  affection.  Lurcanio,  the 
brother  of  Ariodante,  is  also  a  witness  of 
Genevra’s  apparent  faithlessness.  Ariodante 
drowns  himself,  and  Lurcanio  accuses  Gen¬ 
evra;  but  Rinaldo  fights  with  Polynesso  and 
kills  him.  Genevra’s  chastity  is  thus  vindi¬ 
cated,  and  she  is  married  to  Ariodante,  who 
turns  out  not  to  have  been  drowned  after  all. 
Spenser  has  made  use  of  a  very  similar  story 
in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  C.  4, 
sts.  17-30;  it  is  the  story  narrated  by  Phedon 
to  Sir  Guyon.  Harington  mentions,  in  the 
moral  appended  to  the  Fifth  Book,  that  the 
same  story  had  been  related  with  different 
names  by  George  Turbervile1  “some  few  years 
past.” 

In  the  Revels  Accounts  for  1582  there  is  a 
record  to  the  effect  that  “  a  Historie  of  Ario¬ 
dante  and  Geneuora  was  showed  before  her 
Majestic  on  Shrove  Tuesdaie  at  night,  enacted 
by  Mr.  Mulcaster’s  children.”  We  do  not 
know  if  Shakespeare  was  at  all  indebted  to 
this  old  play.  It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare 
had  read  the  story  of  Ariosto  in  some  one  of 
these  translations,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
indebted  for  the  main  part  of  the  story  of 
this  comedy  to  a  novel  of  Bandello’s,  the  title 
of  which  is  the  Story  of  Timbreo  of  Cardona 
(see  Hazlitt’s  Sliak.  Lib.  vol.  iii.  pt.  1,  pp. 
104-136).  This  was  the  22nd  novel  in  Ban- 
dello;  a  French  translation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
third  volume  of  Belief orest.  In  it  the  Signor 
Scipio  Attellano  relates  how  “the  Signor 
Timbreo  di  Cardona,  being  with  the  King 
Piero  of  Arragon,  in  Messina,  fell  in  love  with 
Fenicia  Lionata,  the  daughter  of  Lionato  de’ 
Lionati,  a  gentleman  of  Messina,  and  the 
various  accidents  of  fortune  which  happened 
before  he  took  her  for  wife.”  This  story  is 
told  at  no  inconsiderable  length,  and  with  as 
little  of  the  spirit  of  comedy  as  it  is  possible  to 


i  in  his  “Tragical  Tales,  translated  by  Turbervile  in 
time  of  his  troubles,  out  of  svndry  Italians,”  &c.,  1587. 
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conceive.  Timbreo  is  a  knight  and  a  baron, 
a  great  favourite  with  the  King  Piero, 
and  of  very  noble  family.  He  falls  in  love 
with  Fenicia,  whose  father  is  of  a  good  family 
but  far  from  wealthy,  and  not  holding  any 
great  position  in  Messina.  Timbreo  endea¬ 
vours  at  first  to  make  dishonourable  love  to 
Fenicia;  she  however  rejects  all  his  letters 
and  presents,  so  that  he  at  last  determines  to 
offer  her  marriage,  which  he  does  by  deputy, 
through  a  gentleman  of  Messina,  a  friend  of 
his;  and  it  is  very  much  insisted  upon  in  the 
story  that  Timbreo  is  making  rather  a  mes¬ 
alliance.  One  Signor  Girondo  has  also  fallen 
in  love  with  Fenicia;  and,  in  order  to  break 
off  the  marriage,  he  devises  what  seems  a  very 
clumsy  plot.  He  sends  to  Timbreo  a  young 
courtier,  who  declares  that  a  friend  of  his  is 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  Fenicia  at  night;  and, 
on  Timbreo  giving  his  solemn  promise  not 
to  attack  the  supposed  lover  nor  his  infor¬ 
mant,  the  latter  agrees  to  place  him  where  he 
can  see  the  lover  entering  the  window  in 
Lionato’s  house.  Girondo  dresses  up  one  of 
his  servants,  carefully  perfuming  him  first, 
and  then  the  young  courtier,  the  perfumed 
servant,  and  another  carrying  a  ladder,  come 
close  to  where  Timbreo  is  concealed ;  and  he  sees 
the  supposed  lover  enter  Lionato’s  house  by  a 
window,  at  which  Fenicia  sometimes  sits  in  the 
daytime ;  but  he  does  not  see  her  nor  any  other 
woman.  Considering  that  this  window  is  in 
a  part  of  the  house  which  is  not  inhabited,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Timbreo  shows  him¬ 
self  even  more  credulous  than  Claudio,  and 
much  more  so  than  the  hero  of  Ariosto’s  story, 
Ariodante.  The  next  day  Timbreo  sends  to 
Lionato  the  same  friend  who  had  conducted 
his  courtship,  with  instructions  to  break  off 
the  marriage  on  the  ground  that  his  betrothed 
has  been  false  to  him.  Fenicia  faints  when 
the  accusation  is  made,  and  afterwards  falls 
into  a  swoon,  in  which  she  remains  for  some 
time,  and  is  given  up  for  dead  by  her  parents 
and  friends.  It  is  only  when  her  mother  and 
aunt  are  beginning  to  lay  out  the  body  that 
she  recovers;  then  she  is  sent  away  with  her 
sister  to  her  uncle’s  house  some  little  distance 
from  Messina.  An  elaborate  mock  funeral 
takes  place;  a  coffin  supposed  to  contain  the 


body  of  Fenicia,  is  followed  to  the  church  by 
a  troop  of  weeping  friends,  and  an  epitaph  in 
verse  is  placed  on  her  tomb  by  her  father. 
This  incident  may  have  suggested  to  Shake¬ 
speare  the  third  scene  of  the  fifth  act:  but 
there  is  no  similarity  between  ('laudio's 
epitaph  and  that  of  LionatAs  in  the  story. 
It  is  a  curious  point  in  the  novel,  that  the  eon*, 
duct  of  Timbreo  is  said  to  have  been  univer¬ 
sally  condemned,  and  his  aeeusations  against 
Fenicia  disbelieved,  by  society  in  Messina; 
while  in.  Shakespeare’s  eomedy  every  one, 
except  her  own  family  and  benedick,  seems  to 
believe  the  charge  againsther.  Aft  cr  Fenieia's 
supposed  death  Gironde  is  tortured  with  re¬ 
morse;  and  Timbreo  is  much  agitated  by 
doubts  which  should  have,  occurred  to  him  be¬ 
fore  he  ever  made  such  a,  charge  against  his 
betrothed.  The  most  dramatic  pan  of  the 
novel  is  the  portion  in  which  Girondo  takes 
Timbreo  to  the  church,  and,  before  the  tomb 
of  Fenicia,  confesses  his  deceit,  imploring  the 
man  whom  he  has  injured  to  kill  him.  Tim- 
breo  flings  away  the  dagger  which  Girondo 
offers  him,  pardons  his  friend,  and  tin*  two 
immediately  set  about  making  every  compen¬ 
sation  they  can  for  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done  to  Fenicia.  Lionato  forgives  them  hot  h ; 
and,  in  answer  to  Timbreo’s  offer  to  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world,  however  difficult,  in  order 
to  prove  his  repentance,  Lionato  only  asks  him 
that,  when  he  intends  to  marry  he  will  let.  him 
know,  and  provided  lie  can  find  Timbreo  a, 
lady  who  shall  please  him,  that  he  will  elmose 
her  for  his  bride.  A  year  passes  away,  during 
which  time  Fenicia  completes  her  seventeenth 
year.  She  has  grown  so  much  and  become  so 
beautiful,  that  scarcely  any  one  would  have 
recognized  her  for  the  Fenicia.  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died.  Lionato  now  thinks  the 
time  has  come  for  him  to  complete  his  little 
plot.  He  tells  Timbreo  that  he  has  found 
him  a  bride.  The  latter  joyfully  accepts  the 
offer.  He  goes  to  the'  country  house  where 
are  Fenicia  and  her  sister  Belfiore,  who  are 
living  with  their  uncle  and  aunt.  There  Tim¬ 
breo  espouses  Fenicia,  under  the  name  of 
Lucilla,  without  recognizing  her.  The  story 
at  this  point  is  considerably  spun  out  in  the 
novel.  The  aunt  tells  Timbreo  that  Lucilla  is 
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Fenicia.  He  humbly  begs  her  pardon  for  the 
injury  he  has  done  her,  and  re-marries  her 
under  her  own  proper  name.  Girondo  mean¬ 
while  has  fallen  in  love  with  Belfiore,  and  all 
ends  happily  with  a  grand  entertainment  given 
by  the  king  Piero  to  the  two  brides.  It  will 
be  observed  that  we  have  nothing,  in  this  story, 
of  the  comic  element,  no  trace  of  Benedick  or 
Beatrice;  while  the  vile  device,  by  which  Don 
John  succeeds  in  slandering  Hero  and  break¬ 
ing  off  the  marriage  with  Claudio,  much  more 
resembles  the  corresponding  incident  in  Ari¬ 
osto  than  it  does  in  Bandello’s  novel.  But 
the  two  coincidences,  first,  that  Timbreo  and 
Claudio  both  make  their  proposals  of  mar¬ 
riage  by  deputy,  and,  secondly,  that  a  ser¬ 
vant  is  employed  both  by  Girondo  and  Don 
John,  are  worth  noticing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bastard  is  neither  a  friend  of  Claudio, 
nor  is  he  in  love  with  the  lady  whose  char¬ 
acter  he  in  jures  so  basely.  All  the  character¬ 
ization  in  this  comedy  is  Shakespeare’s  own; 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  all  the  portion  of  the 
story  relating  to  Benedick  and  Beatrice  is  his 
invention. 

In  his  Shakespeare  in  Germany  Cohn  seeks 
to  establish  some  connection  between  this 
comedy  and  two  old  German  plays;  the  first 
being  the  comedy  of  Vincentius  Ladislaus  by 
Duke  Henry  Julius  of  Brunswick;  the  second 
The  Beautiful  Phenicia  by  Jacob  Ayrer.  As 
to  the  first,  the  sole  point  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  Much  Ado  and  Vincentius  Ladislaus 
is  that  Vincentius  is,  what  Beatrice  wrongly 
calls  Benedick,  a  boastful  bragging  coward ; 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  we  find  in  the 
Duke’s  play  that  he  speaks  of  his  braggart 
master  having  had  his  name  written  on  a  bill 
and  fastened  up  on  a  door  (Shakespeare  in 
Germany,  p.  xlvi),  which  Mr.  Cohn  considers 
a  most  happy  illustration  of  Beatrice’s  speech 
“He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina”  (i.  1. 
39)  ;  as  if  the  Elizabethan  drama  did  not 
teem  with  references  to  tins  very  common 
custom  of  setting  up  bills.  Again,  in  the 
Duke’s  comedy  the  fool  is  the  subject  of  a 
trick  Worthy  of  the  clown  of  a  modern  pan¬ 
tomime;  and  this,  forsooth,  is  supposed  to 
have  suggested  the  charming  comedy  scenes 
between  Benedick  and  Beatrice.  As  to  Ayrer’s 


comedy,  that  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  the 
same  source  as  Much  Ado,  namely,  from  Ban¬ 
dello’s  novel,  which  it  resembles  much  more 
closely  than  does  Shakespeare’s  play.  Plere 
again  Mr.  Cohn’s  eagle  eye  detects  resem¬ 
blances  which  might  escape  an  ordinary  ob¬ 
server.  'Benedick  says  “Cupid  is  a  good  hare- 
finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter”  (i.  1.  186, 
187);  and  in  Ayrer’s  comedy  Cupid  says  of 
himself  (p.  lxxiii): 

Mein  Vatter  der  zornig  Vulcanus 

Der  hat  mir  etlich  Pfeil  geschm.it, 

which  he  renders: 

For  Vulcan  now  my  wrathful  sire 

Has  a  few  arrows  forged  for  me. 

That  any  one  could  possibly  have  alluded  to 
Vulcan,  as  the  husband  of  Venus,  without 
having  read  Ayrer’s  comedy,  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
credible.  Shakespeare  makes  Beatrice  say 
(i.  1.  40-42):  “my  uncle’s  fool,  reading  the 
challenge,  subscrib’d  for  Cupid,  and  chal¬ 
leng’d  him  at  the  bird-bolt.”  This,  says  Cohn, 
“reminds  us  of  the  fool  .  .  .  who  is  struck 
by  Cupid’s  arrow.”  In  Ayrer’s  play  we  have 
among  the  dramatis  personae  Peter,  King  of 
Arragon,  Tymborus,  Count  of  Golison,  Ger- 
ando,  a  knight,  Lionito  of  Ton  etc  and  Vera- 
cundia,  his  wife,  and  their  two  daughters 
Phsenicia  and  Bellefiura.  Venus  and  Cupid 
are  introduced,  as  well  as  John  the  Clown 
and  Malchus  the  Swaggerer,  two  stock  char¬ 
acters  in  all  old  plays.  The  servant,  who 
personates  the  supposed  lover,  is  called  Ger- 
walt.  In  the  trick  employed  to  deceive 
Tymborus,  John  the  Fool  is  dressed  up  as  a 
woman;  and  Gerwalt,  disguised  as  a  noble¬ 
man,  makes  love  to  John  and  calls  him  Pine- 
nicia.  Shakespeare  was  wise  in  not  stealing 
this  farcical  incident  at  any  rate.  Any  one 
who  reads  Ayrer’s  play,  or  as  much  of  it  as  is 
given  by  Cohn,  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  certainly  taken  from  Bandello’s  novel 
of  Timbreo  and  Fenicia;  but  that,  in  any 
other  point,  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
Shakespeare’s  comedy.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  date  of  Ayrer’s  work  is  uncertain.  It 
was  first  published  in  1618;  but  Cohn  sup¬ 
poses  that  it  was  first  represented  about  1595. 

Much  adoe  aboute  nothinge  is  mentioned 
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in  the  account  of  Lord  Treasurer  Stanhope, 
1613,  as  haying  been  one  of  fourteen  plays 
presented  before  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the 
Prince  Palatine.  It  is  alluded  to,  in  the  same 
account,  as  Benedicte  and  Betteris.  Burton,  in 
his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  (p.  161),  says: 
“And  many  times  those  which  at  the  first 
sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other,  but  are 
harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with 
each  other’s  carriage,  [like  Benedict  and  Bet¬ 
teris  in  the  comedy]1  &  in  whom  they  finde 
many  faults,  by  this  living  together  in  a 
house,  conference,  kissing;  colling,  &  such 
like  allurements,  begin  at  last  to  dote  insen¬ 
sibly  one  upon  another”  (Pt.  3,  sec.  2,  memb. 
2,  subs.  4).  Leonard  Bigges,  1640,  in  his  poem 
“  Upon  Master  William  Shakespeare”  has: 

let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benediche  be  seene. 

In  Thomas  Heywood’s  play  The  Fair  Maid  of 
the  Exchange  there  are  three  passages  which 
seem  copied  from  passages  in  this  play.  (See 
Fresh  Allusions  to  Shakspere,  p.  48.)  In 
Bobert  Armin’s  Bedication  of  The  Italian 
Taylor,  and  his  Boy,  1609,  we  have  “pardon 
I  pray  you  the  boldnes  of  a  Begger,  who  hath 
been  writ  downe  for  an  Asse  in  his  time”  (ut 
■■supra,  p.  59).  This  is  a  manifest  allusion  to 
Bogberry,  which  part  Armin  is  said  to  have 
played.  Of  the  two  plays  founded  on  Much 
Ado  I  have  made  reference,  in  the  Stage  His¬ 
tory,  to  Davenant’s  Law  against  Lovers,  which 
Pepys  saw  on  the  18th  February,  1661-2. 
He  calls  it  a  good  play.  It  appears  to  have 
been  published  only  in  the  collected  edition  of 
Bavenant’s  plays,  1673,  and  never,  separately, 
in  Quarto.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  play  in  the  Introduction  to  Measure  for 
Measure.  Of  the  other  play,  partly  founded 
on  this  comedy,  mentioned  in  the  Stage  His¬ 
tory,  Universal  Passion,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Miller  (published  in  1737),  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  anything  here. 

STAGE  HISTORY. 

Of  the  early  stage  history  of  this  play  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  We  can  only  conjec- 

1  The  words  between  brackets  were  added  in  the  third 
edition,  1628. 
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time  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  it  must  have 
been  a  great  favourite,  from  the  many  imita¬ 
tions  of  or  allusions  to  the  play,  (‘specially  to 
the  scenes  in  which  I  Jogherry  figures;  but, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  appears  that,  this 
charming  and  witty  comedy  remained  entirely* 
neglected  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Shakespeare’s  death.  There  is  no  mention  of 
it  in  Downes  or  in  IVpys;  and  t  he  only  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  not.  forgotten  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that.  Davenant  took  tin*  characters 
of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  put  them  into 
a  play'  called  A  .Law  against,  Lovers,  which 
appears  to  have  been  acted  on  February  isth, 
1702,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  'That  play  is 
partly  an  adaptation  of  Measure  for  Measure. 
It  has  very  little  merit,  and  1  can  find  no 
record  of  it  having  been  acted  again.  The 
Biographia  Dramatiea  says  that  tin*  play  met 
with  great  success,  a  statement  repeated  by 
Halliwell  in  bis  Dictionary  of  Old  Flays;  but 
I  cannot  find  any  authority  for  tin's  statement-, 
nor  does  Langbaine  sav  anything  more  in  re¬ 
commendation  of  1  >avena  nfs  play  t  ban  t  bat.  t  he 
language  was  polished.  On  February  !)tb,  1721, 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  Oenest  records  “  Not 
acted  30 years  -  Much  ado  about  Nothing;"  the 
names  of  the  actors  only  are  given;  the  east 
probably  being  Benedick,  Ryan;  Leonato, 
Quin;  Bogberry,  Bullock;  Beatrice,  Mrs. 
Cross;  Hero,  Airs.  Seymour.  This  revival 
does  not  seem  to  have  achieved  any'  particular 
success,  for  the  play  was  not  repeated  during 
this  season,  which  was  a.  remarkable  one;  for 
during  it  Rich  ventured  to  revive  four  of 
Shakespeare’s  play's,  .Much  Ado,  King  Lear, 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  Merry'  Wives,  be¬ 
sides  Bryden’s  version  of  Troilus  and  (Ves- 
sida,  and  Cibber’s  Richard  III.  In  fart,  from 
this  year  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 
the  revival  of  Shakespeare’s  popularity  on 
the  stage.  In  September  and  October  of 
this  year  no  less  than  seven  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  were  produced,  but  Much  Ado  was  not 
one  of  them.  The  next  occasion  on  which 
this  play,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  seems  to 
have  been  produced,  was,  in  an  extremely 

2  There  is  no  record  of  any  such  performance  as  might 
he  alluded  to  here  in  1001-92,  or  indeed  in  any  previous 
year. 
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disguised  form,  at  i  hairy  Lane,  February 
r>St'li,  1757.  This  piece  was  rallrd  l’ni versa! 
Passion,  by  damns  M illor,  a  clergyman;  i  ho 
greater  part  of  it  was  taken  front  .Match 
Ado,  and  the  rest,  according  to  Genest,  from 
Aloliere’s  Brineessof  Fibs;  t  he  two  plays  being 
u  badly  jumbled  together/’  .  .  .  “Miller,  in 
his  Pro  loot  10,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
Shakespeare,  but  dot's  not  give  1 1  it-  least,  hint 
about.  Aloliero  the  scene  lies  at  ( tenoa”  (vol. 
iii.  p.  45)3).  benedick  figures  as  Protheus, 
“■a  nobleman  of  Genoa,”  -t.piin:  Plaudio  as 
P»ellario,  “a  voting  Venetian  lord,'"  \Y. 
Mills:  Loonato  as  Gratiano,  “the  I  hike  of 
Genoa,"  Mil  ward:  and  i  ><*n  John  as  by  roll, 
“bastard-brother  to  the  I  hike,"  ~~  berry  : 
(bn rad o  becomes  Greinio;  Beatrice  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  Liberia,  with  songs  All’s.  (Hive; 
Hero  into  Lueilla  Airs,  butler:  Afargaret, 
into  Helia  Airs.  Pritchard.  Two  characters 
with  the  ingenious  ami  elegant  names  Porco 
and  A  si  no  art*  in  t  reduced,  t  ho  latter  was  played 
bv  Maeklin.  doeitlnb’ the  court  jestin',5’ played 
by  Thenphilus  ( 'ibber,  is  another  of  the  Rev. 
AI  filer's  jokes.  From  the  desrripl  ion  that 
(Jenest  gives  of  this  precious  work  it  does 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  contemptible  both 
in  plot  and  dialogue.  In  the  third  act,  the 
love  between  Protheus  and  Liberia,  is  brought 
about,  by  the  same  device  as  that,  employed 
against  Benedick  and  Beatrice.  In  the  fourth 
act  there  is  the  same  plan  used  to  east  sus¬ 
picion  on  Lueilla  (Hero),  and  there  is  a  pretty 
close  copy  of  the  ehnreh  seene  in  Much  Ado. 
Protheus,  instead  of  the  Friar,  proposes  that 
Lueilla  (Hero)  shall  lie  reported  as  dead.  In 
the  next-  act  the  scene  between  P>enedick 
and  Beat  riee,  which  takes  place  in  the  church 
in  Shakespeare's  play,  bakes  place  in  the 
street;  Uratiano  speaks  some  of  the.  Duke’s 
lines  in  Twelfth  N  ighi,  and  bellario  some  from 
the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;  in  fact  this  act 
is  a  fearful  jumble  of  dialogue  and  incidents. 
The  piece  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  much 
of  a,  success;  and  there  is  no  record  of  its  re¬ 
petition.  On  November  2,  3,  7,  1737,  Much 
Ado  was  performed  at  (Went  Garden,  but 
no  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  east.  On 
May  25th,  1730,  at  the  same  theatre,  it  was 
announced  as  “not  acted  this  season,”  referring 


doubtless  to  the  performances  in  the  season 
of  1737,  1738,  mentioned  above.  On  this 
occasion,  the  cast  included  Chapman  as  Bene¬ 
dick,  Hallain  as  Claudio,  Hippisley  as  Bog- 
berry,  Mrs.  Vincent  as  Beatrice,  and  Mrs. 
Bellamy  as  Hero.  On  March  13th,  1746,  at 
Co  vent  Garden,  Mrs.  Pritchard  took  her  bene¬ 
fit  in  this  play,  taking  the  part  of  Beatrice; 
Rvan  was  Benedick,  Hippisley  Dogberry,  and 
Airs.  Hale  Hero. 

At  last,  in  1748,  this  much-neglected  comedy 
was  revived  with  some  effect ;  and  on  the 
14th  November  in  that  year  Garrick  played 
Benedick  for  the  first  time,  Berry  Leonato, 
Lee  Claudio,  and  Airs.  Pritchard  Beatrice. 
In  other  respects  the  cast  was  not  a  remark¬ 
ably  strong  one,  but  the  Benedick  and  Bea¬ 
trice  were  admirable.  Davies  says  “  the  ex¬ 
cellent  acting  of  Airs.  Pritchard  in  Beatrice 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Benedick.  Every 
scene  between  them  was  a  continual  struggle 
for  superiority;  nor  could  the  spectators  de¬ 
termine  which  was  the  victor”  (Davies’  Life 
of  Garrick,  vol.  i.  p.  173) ;  and  Murphy  says 
that  “  when  Airs.  Pritchard  resigned  Beatrice 
in  favour  of  her  daughter,  the  play  lost  half 
its  value”  (Genest,  vol.  iv.  p.  261).  So  suc¬ 
cessful  was  the  comedy  that  it  was  acted 
eight  times  in  succession,  and  no  less  than 
fifteen  times  during  the  season  1748-49. 
Garrick  selected  the  part  of  Benedick  in  which 
to  reappear  after  his  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  June,  1749.  On  September  28th  of 
that  year  Much  Ado  was  presented  at  Drury 
Lane,  with  Airs.  Pritchard  again  as  Beatrice. 
Davies  says  quite  wrongly,  that  this  was 
Garrick’s  first  appearance  as  Benedick.  Such 
speeches  as  “here  you  may  see  Benedick  the 
married  man,”  of  course,  went  remarkably  well 
mi  this  occasion;  hut  I  think  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
j  is  right  in  questioning  the  good  taste  of  Gar¬ 
rick  in  perpetually  inviting  the  public  to  take 
part  in  all  his  little  domestic  concerns.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  weaknesses  in  his  char¬ 
acter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Benedick  was 
|  one  of  Garrick’s  favourite  parts;  I  think  we 
might  say  positively  that  it  was  his  favourite 
Shakespearean  part,  for  it  was  the  one  which, 
throughout  his  managerial  career,  he  never 
resigned  to  any  other  performer  as  long  as  he 
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was  at  the  theatre;  and  it  was  this  character 
that  he  chose  to  impersonate  in  the  memor¬ 
able  pageant  at  the  celebrated  Jubilee,  1769, 
which  called  forth  so  much  ridicule  from 
Garrick’s  enemies.  The  pageant  was  repro¬ 
duced,  on  the  stage,  at  Drury  Lane  on  Octo¬ 
ber  14th  of  that  same  year;  Miss  Pope  repre¬ 
senting  Beatrice.  During  the  last  few  years 
of  his  career  as  an  actor,  when  his  appear- 
ances  were  few  and  far  between,  Garrick 
managed  to  appear,  at  least  once  during  each 
season,  in  this  favourite  character  of  his ;  and 
when  he  returned  from  abroad,  Benedick 
was  the  first  part  he  played,  November  14th, 
1765 ;  that  season  being  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  foot-lights  were  then  first  used  on  the 
stage,  an  improvement  which  was  introduced 
by  Garrick  himself.  On  November  6th,  1775, 
Mrs.  Abington  appeared  for  the  first  time  as 
Beatrice  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Garrick  as 
Benedick;  and  on  May  9th,  1776,  he  played 
the  part  for  the  last  time,  just  a  month  before 
he  took  his  final  farewell  of  the  stage  on  June 
10th  of  the  same  year.  Altogether,  during 
his  management,  Garrick  played  Benedick 
over  seventy  times. 

Among  the  actresses  who  played  Beatrice 
with  Garrick  during  these  numerous  per¬ 
formances,  after  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  retired, 
were  Miss  Horton,  on  April  12th,  1755;  Miss 
Pritchard,  the  daughter  of  the  great  actress, 
who  made  her  first  appearance  as  Beatrice  on 
November  29tli,  1756,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
reminding  the  public  of  her  great  mother,  ex¬ 
cept  by  her  beauty,  which  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  her  genius;  Miss  Macklin,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  great  actor,  who  chose  this  part  to 
appear  in  for  her  benefit,  on  March  27th,  1760, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  great 
impression.  Of  Mrs.  Pritchard’s  successors, 
Miss  Pope,  always  excepting  Mrs.  Abington, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  successful. 
She  played  the  part  of  Beatrice,  for  the  first 
time,  at  Garrick’s  benefit  on  April  27th,  1762.  ! 
During  the  absence  of  the  great  actor-mana¬ 
ger  abroad  in  1764,  the  part  of  Benedick  was 
assigned  to  William  O’Brien,  who  appears  to 
have  been  as  great  a  favourite  in  society  as 
on  the  stage,  and  was  said  to  have  given  pro¬ 
mise  of  being  a  worthy  successor  to  Wood- 
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ward  in  the  heroes  of  high  comedy.  But  his 
social  success  proved  his  professional  ruin;  for, 
having  married  the  Earl  of  llchoster  s  daugh¬ 
ter,  without  the  consent  of  her  family,  he  was 
obliged  to  banish  himself  to  America,  and 
abandon  his  career  on  the  stage.  During  the 
time  that  Garrick  remained  manager  at.  I  >rtirv 
Lane  no  one  appears  to  have  disputed  his 
right  to  claim  the  part  of  Benedick  as  his  own 
special  property,  till,  in  the  season  1772-7;}, 
an  actor  appeared  at  the  Rath  Theatre,  first 
anonymously,  then  under  the  name  of  Cour¬ 
teney,  and  ultimately  in  his  own  name,  which 
afterwards  became  so  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  stage.  This  was  Henderson  ;  with 
whom,  at  the  early  part  of  his  career  at  least, 
Benedick  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  favourite 
character;  but  he  never  appears  to  have  acted 
this  part  in  London  till  after  Garrick's  ret  ire- 
men  t  from  the  stage.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  an  imitation  of  the  Great  Little  Davy 
before  his  face, -when  Garrick  was  foolish 
enough  to  be  offended,  though  he  himself  had 
requested  Henderson  to  give  the  imitation. 
Perhaps  the  great  actor  was  displeased  be¬ 
cause  Henderson,  having  only  stum  him  in  his 
later  years,  would  naturally,  in  his  imitation, 
exaggerate  that  huskiness  which  had  begun  to 
affect  the  fine  quality  of  Garrick’s  voice.  It 
was  not  till  February  10th,  1778,  that  Hen¬ 
derson  appeared  as  Benedick  at  Drury  Lane, 
when  Miss  Pope  was  Beatrice. 

This  comedy  had  been  revived  at  Coven t 
Garden  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years  on 
November  8th,  1774,  when  Lee  played  Bene¬ 
dick,  Hull  Leona  to,  Wroughton  Don  Pedro, 
Lewis  Claudio,  Shuter  Dogberry,  Quick  the 
Town  Clerk,  Mrs.  Lessingham  Hero,  and  Mrs. 
Barry  Beatrice,  her  first  performance  of  tli.it 
character.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  1  >ee/n  very 
successful  at  this  theatre,  as  there  is  no  record 
of  its  having  been  repeated  during  this  season. 
At  the  same  theatre,  on  October  loth,  1777, 
Lewis  made  his  first  appearance  as  Benedick 
and  Quick  as  Dogberry;  Mrs.  Bulkley  being 
the  Beatrice  on  that  occasion. 

We  must  pass  over  a  great  many  "perfor¬ 
mances  now,  and  come  to  December  28th, 
1779,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  appeared,  at  Bath, 
as  Beatrice.  One  cannot  imagine  that  this 
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great  tragedienne  would  shine  to  advantage 
in  the  brilliant  comedy  of  .Beatrice.  Indeed, 
it  may  shock  many  persons,  who  look  upon 
Sarah  Siddons  as  the  greatest  Shakespearean 
actress  that  has  appeared  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  to  learn  that  an  analysis  of  her  per¬ 
formances  shows  that  she  certainly  had  no 
preference  for  Shakespeare;  and  she  was 
wise  enough,  after  she  had  become  famous, 
to  abandon  comedy  altogether. 

Mrs.  Abington  was  so  fond  of  the  part  of 
Beatrice  that  she  continued  to  play  it  when 
she  was  above  fifty  years  of  age.  Among  the 
other  celebrated  actresses  who  shone  in  this 
part  are  included  Miss  Barren  and  Mrs. 
Jordan. 

Charles  Kemble  seems  to  have  been  the 
best  successor  of  Garrick  in  the  character  of 
Benedick.  On  May  30,  1803,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  Benedick.  He  had  fre¬ 
quently  played  Claudio  to  the  Hero  of  Miss 
De  Gamp,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Charles 
Kemble.  Elliston  was  also  very  fond  of  this 
part. 

Of  the  great  representatives  of  Dogberry 
we  may  mention  Quick,  Moody,  Munden, 
Suett,  and  Yates.  Most  of  these  actors  seem 
to  have  first  graduated  in  the  part  of  the 
Town  Clerk,  who  was  probably  the  same  as 
the  Sexton,  and  also  figured,  perhaps,  as  one 
of  the  Watchmen. 

Edmund  Kean  never  seems  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  character  of  Benedick;  perhaps, 
after  having  triumphed  where  Garrick  had 
failed  most,  in  Othello,  he  did  not  care  to 
challenge  a  comparison  with  his  great  prede¬ 
cessor  in  this  character.  Macready  seems  to 
have  played  Benedick — or  “Benedict,”  as  he 
will  persist  in  calling  it  in  his  Reminiscences 
— in  1815,  when  he  was  twenty-one.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his' own  account,  the  chief  effect  of  his 
performance  was  to  procure  him  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  Twiss  family.  In  the  season  of 
1843  he  produced  Much  Ado  at  Drury  Lane; 
his  own  criticism  being  that  he  “acted  Bene¬ 
dick  very  well.”  The  cast  included  Mr. 
Phelpsy*  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr,  Compton,  Mr. 
Kceley,  Mr.  Ryder,  with  Mrs.  Nesbitt  as 
Beatrice.  In  spite  of  his  own  eulogy,  Mac- 
ready  never  seems  to  have  had  much  success 


in  this  character.  Phelps  produced  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  on  November  17,  1848. 
He  did  not  play  in  the  piece  himself ;  the 
Benedick  was  Mr.  H.  Marston,  with  Miss 
Cooper  as  Beatrice.  Charles  Kean  did  not 
produce  this  comedy  till  his  farewell  season 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  1858.  This  revival 
was  very  successful.  The  manager  and  his 
wife,  of  course,  appeared  as  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  respectively. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  times,  one  of  the 
most  successful  was  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Miss  Herbert,  her¬ 
self  a  most  admirable  Beatrice,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  scarcely  less  admirable  Benedick, 
Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  and  of  Mr.  Frank  Matthews 
in  his  old  part  of  Dogberry.  At  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  in  1875,  when  the  legitimate  drama 
reigned  supreme  for  some  months  in  the 
temple  of  burlesque,  this  comedy  was  success¬ 
fully  revived  with  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  as 
Beatrice  and  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  as  Benedick. 
At  the  Hay  market  in  1879  Mr.  Barry  Sulli¬ 
van  appeared  as  Benedick  with  Miss  Rose 
Ey tinge  as  his  Beatrice ;  Sullivan  played  his 
part  again  in  Manchester  duiing  the  same 
year,  with  Miss  Wallis  as  Beatrice;  and  by 
far  the  finest  representation  of  recent  times 
was  given  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Oct.  11, 
1882,  when  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  were  the  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  Forbes 
Robertson  and  Miss  Millward  the  Claudio  and 
Hero.  The  piece  was  magnificently  mounted. 
An  excellent  all-round  production,  beautifully 
staged,  was  that  given  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre,  Feb.  16,  1898,  by  Mr.  George  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  played  Benedick.  The  cast  in¬ 
cluded  Miss  Julia  Neilson  as  Beatrice,  Miss 
Fay  Davis  as  Hero,  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  as  Don 
John,  and  Mr.  Fred  Terry  as  Don  Pedro. 
At  the  Imperial  Theatre,  May  23,  1903,  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  played  Beatrice  to  the  Benedick 
of  Mr.  Oscar  Asche. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS. 

This  delightful  comedy  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  called 
Social  Comedy  that  Shakespeare  has  left  us. 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  even  if  it  may 
be  classed  in  this  category,  is  but  a  crude  effort; 
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The  Merchant  of  Venice  has  in  it  more  of  the 
tragic  element;  As  You  Like  It,  delightful 
comedy  as  it  is,  has  something  of  the  pastoral 
'  in  it ;  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  deals 
with  the  middle  class.  Twelfth  Night  is  the 
only  comedy  of  Shakespeare  which  can  com¬ 
pare  with  this  play;  hut,  in  Twelfth  Night,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  serious  element  is 
not  so  perfectly  blended  with  that  of  high  and 
low  comedy  as  it  is  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
two  characters,  belonging  to  high  comedy, 
more  exhilarating  than  Benedick  and  Beatrice. 
Their  witty  encounters  are,  on  the  whole, 
singularly  free  from  the  element  of  coarse¬ 
ness.  There  is  nothing  of  that  vulgar  insol¬ 
ence  about  their  repartees  which  some  authors 
of  the  past,  and  most  of  those  who  profess  to 
write  comedy  in  these  days,  mistake  for  wit. 
The  word -combats  between  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  have  none  of  the  brutality  of  a  prize¬ 
fight.  They  are  like  an  exhibition  of  the 
most  brilliant  fencing;  however  sharply  the 
foil  seems  to  strike  the  breast  of  one  of  the 
combatants,  we  know  that  there  will  be  no 
blood  shed;  and,  although  this  play  abounds 
with  marks  of  carelessness  in  petty  details,  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  carefulness  of  its  design. 
With  regard  to  the  principal  characters,  one 
sees  from  the  first  that  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
feel  no  real  malice  against  one  another.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  at  least  a  strong 
liking  for  one  another  underlies  all  their 
chaff  and  their  professions  of  hostility;  so 
that  their  ultimate  marriage  is  an  event  by 
no  means  improbable.  Side  by  side  with 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  both  of  whom  have 
a  strong  element  of  eccentricity  about  them, 
Shakespeare  has  placed  in  admirable  con¬ 
trast,— all  the  more  admirable  because  it  is 
not,  on  the  face  of  it,  much  of  a  contrast  at 
all,— the  characters  of  Claudio  and  Hero. 
Claudio,  with  all  his  reputation  for  courage, 
his  superficial  bonhomie,  and  his  high  spirits, 
is  far  below  Benedick  in  all  the  nobler  quali¬ 
ties  of  manhood.  Benedick  may  sneer  at 
women,  ridicule  marriage,  laugh  at  lovers, 
affect  the  cynic  and  woman-hater,  but  he 
would  be  incapable  of  the  atrocious  meanness 
that  Claudio  shows  in  disgracing  the  woman, 
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whom  he  had  pretended  to  love,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  her  father  and  at  the  very  altar.  No; 
Benedick  might  laugh  at  lovers5  sighs;  but  he 
■would  have  thought  twice  before  lie  brought 
tears  to  a  woman’s  eyes.  He  would  not  have 
cared  how  much  he  wounded  her  vanity  with 
his  gibes,  but  he  would  not  stab  her  heart  by 
an  act  of  cruelty.  Who  could  be  a  greater 
contrast  to  Beatrice  with  her  reckless  tongue, 
her  fearless  courage,  her  energetic  self-asser¬ 
tion,  than  the  somewhat  timid  and  pliable 
Hero?  The  latter  is  perfectly  ready  to  resent 
her  wrongs  in  the  silence  of  an  assumed  death; 
whereas  Beatrice  would  have  made  the  whole 
wrorld  ring  with  the  clamour  of  her  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  never  rested  until  she  had  found  the 
means  of  active  vengeance.  Yet  there  could 
be  no  sincerer  love  than  that  between  these 
two;  and  Hero  could  find  no  gentler  com¬ 
forter,  in  the  time  of  her  great  sorrow,  than 
the  hold  outspoken  cousin  who  would  be  con¬ 
tent  with  nothing  short  of  the  death  of  her 
calumniator. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  Characteristics  of 
Women,  talks  of  Beatrice  as  a  spirited  por¬ 
trait  of  the  “  fine  lady”  of  Shakespeare’s  time. 
Surely  there  could  be  nothing  more  unlike 
a  “fine  lady”  than  Beatrice.  The  “fine  lady” 
is  always  a  conventional  creature  of  -fashion; 
selfish,  an  imitator  of  others,  with  just  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  do  what  is  evil,  as  long  as  there 
are  plenty  of  others  in  her  own  rank  to  keep 
her  company;  but  far  too  great  a  coward  to 
do  a  good  action,  because  she  knew  it  to  be 
right,  though  others  might  think  it  foolish. 
In  this  play  Shakespeare,  as  in  many  others, 
displays  his  utter  contempt  for  the  morality 
of  fashionable  society.  Beatrice  is  what  she 
is,  with  her  little  faults  and  her  great  virtues, 
precisely  because  she  is  not  “  a  fine  lady.” 
Witty,  handsome,  self-conscious,  fond  of  ad¬ 
miration,  she  may  be;  but,  when  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  right  or  wrong,  she  is  guided  by  the 
dictates  of  her  conscience  and  by  the  noble 
impulses  of  an  uncorrupted  heart;  she  shows 
qualities  which,  perhaps  from  want  of  practice, 
are  not  often  to  be  found  in  “fine#ladies.” 
As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  notes,  when 
Hero  is  accused  Beatrice  never  hesitates, 
though  she  has  no  positive  evidence  with 
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whuli  to  disprove  the  accusation  of  Claudio 
and  the  Princes.  Her  belief  in  her  cousin’s 
loyalty  and  purity  never  falters  for  a  moment. 

I  Ter  nature  is  a  higher  one  than  Benedick’s; 
and,  at  this  crisis,  if  is  she  that  inspires  him 
to  take  the  nobler  side,  and  not  his  own  im¬ 
pulse.  It  is  exactly  such  a  crisis  as  this,  when 
Claudio  brutally  repudiates  his  bride  in  the 
church,  that  tries  our  natures  most  severely. 
It  is  then  that  we  find  out  of  what  stuff  we 
really  are  made.  It  is  not  a  time  for  weigh¬ 
ing  and  balancing  evidence;  it  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  even  of  judgment  of  character  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  question  our 
heart  must  decide;  and  if  through  all  the 
meannesses,  the  deceits,  and  crimes  of  the 
world  we  have  kept  our  hearts  pure,  it  is  then 
we  discover  their  value.  Such  an  accusation, 
brought  against  one  whom  we  have  known 
hitherto  to  be  true  and  good,  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  strongest  evidence,  and  may  be 
credited  by  the  most  highly  respectable  mem¬ 
bers  of  society;  but,  if  we  have  really  that 
noblest  of  all  virtues,  true  charity,  we  shall 
not  believe  the  accusation;  we  shall  do  as 
Beatrice  does,  without  waiting  to  sift  the 
evidence  we  shall  reject  it  with  indignation. 
True,  we  may  sometimes  be  wrong,  but  we 
shall  be  much  oftener  right,  and  even  if  we 
do  err  on  the  side  of  generosity,  it  cannot  cost 
us  one-hundredth  part  of  the  pain  that  we 
must  feel — if  we  are  worth  anything  at  all — 
when  we  find  we  have  wrongly  believed  such 
an  accusation.  One  may  be  forgiven  for  sus¬ 
pecting  that,  in  order  to  bring  out  more  strongly 
the  unconventional  character  of  Beatrice, 
Shakespeare  has  intensified  the  odious  char¬ 
acter  of  the  thoroughly  worldly  and  conven¬ 
tional  Claudio.  There  is  no  more  bitter  satire, 
in  any  of  his  plays,  on  the  thoroughly  super¬ 
ficial  nature  of  the  “young  man  of  the  world.” 
Even  his  namesake  in  Measure  for  Measure 
is  not  so  odiously  mean  as  Beatrice’s  “  Count 
Confect.”  Isabella’s  brother  yields,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  fearful  temptation,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  ignominious  death  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  youth;  but  the  precious 
Count  Sugarplum  in  this  play  has  no  such 
excuse  for  his  despicable  meanness.  It  is  as 
yrell  to  go  through  the  history  of  Claudio’s 


love  affair,  as  it  is  told  in  this  play,  in  order 
fully  to  appreciate  his  character.  He  falls  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  Leonato,  Governor 
of  Messina,  to  whose  hand  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  aspire  except  for  the  fact  that  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war,  and  that  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  in  his  patron,  Don  Pedro,  who  uses  his 
influence  in  his  favour.  Claudio  accepts  Don 
Pedro’s  offer  to  woo  Hero  as  his  deputy;  he 
then  believes,  on  the  very  slightest  evidence, 
in  fact  on  the  mere  statement  of  Don  J  ohn, 
of  whose  character  he  could  scarcely  be  ignor¬ 
ant — that  his  friend  and  patron  has  betrayed 
him  in  the  basest  manner  possible.  It  would 
appear,  from  this  instance,  that  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  this  wretchedly  unstable  crea¬ 
ture  to  be  quite  as  unjust  to  those  of  his  own 
sex,  as  he  was  afterwards  to  one  of  the  other. 
Having  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  friend, 
whose  honour  he  had  been  so  prompt  to  sus¬ 
pect,  become  affianced  to  Hero,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  having  been,  at  bis  own  request, appointed 
at  the  very  earliest  date  possible,  he  is  told  by 
this  same  Don  John,  whose  truthfulness  he 
had  the  strongest  reason  to  suspect  from  what 
had  already  happened,  that  his  love  is  little 
better  than  a  strumpet,  a  fact  which  Don 
John  is  careful  to  announce  with  as  little 
delicacy  as  possible.  He  goes,  without  one 
word  of  remonstrance,  to  witness  the  alleged 
proof  of  her  profligacy;  remarking,  with 
singular  generosity,  that  if  he  sees  any  reason 
to  doubt  her  chastity,  he  will  shame  her  “in  the 
congregation”  where  he  should  wed  her  on  the 
morrow.  He  goes,  in  the  company  of  a  man 
with  whom  he  should  not  have  had  any  inter¬ 
course  whatever,  namely,  Don  J  ohn,  and  sees 
some  one  making  love,  apparently,  to  his  be¬ 
trothed.  He  do  es  not  take  any  pains  to  identify 
the  lover;  nor  does  he  make  the  slightest  effort 
to  find  out  whether  he  is  the  victim  of  a  decep¬ 
tion  or  not;  though  surely  the  probability  of 
Hero’s  being  chaste  was,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  great  as  that  of  Don  J  ohn  telling  the  truth 
under  any  circumstances.  Next  morning  this 
fine  young  gentleman,  this  excellent  count, 
goes  to  the  church,  cries  out  the  supposed 
shame  of  his  betrothed  bride  in  the  presence 
of  her  father,  her  friends,  and  the  priest  who 
13 
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is  going  to  marry  them,  and  of  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation;  then,  leaving  her  senseless  on  the 
floor  of  the  church,  he  marches  off  in  an  out¬ 
burst  of  virtuous  indignation,  supported  by 
his  fashionable  friends  and  his  princely  patron. 
The  only  two  who  have  the  charity  and  good 
sense  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Hero  are 
the  priest  and  Beatrice,  the  latter  of  whom 
succeeds  in*  converting  Benedick  to  her  views. 
The  next  thing  Claudio  hears  of  his  affianced 
bride  is  that  she  is  dead,  news  which  he  seems 
to  take  with  the  most  notable  resignation. 
When  he  meets  the  father  of  the  maiden  whom 
his  brutal  insult  is  supposed  to  have  killed,  he 
certainly  has  the  decency  to  refuse  to  accept 
a  challenge  from  him;  but  not  a  gleam  of  re¬ 
morse  seems  to  come  over  his  mind,  and  the 
possibility  of  his  having  wronged  the  girl 
never  occurs  to  him.  He  is  ready  to  chaff 
Benedick,  though  he  finds  that  gentleman  in 
anything  but  a  humour  to  stand  any  chaff; 
still,  with  a  singular  want  of  tact,  and  brazen 
shamelessness,  he  persists  in  his  elaborate 
attempts  at  facetiousness,  though  it  is  evident 
that  Benedick  is  perfectly  serious  in  calling 
him  a  villain.  When  the  fact  is  made  known 
to  him,  immediately  afterwards,  that  he  has 
been  the  willing  victim  of  the  clumsiest  trick 
ever  devised,  his  idea  of  atoning  for  the 
atrocious  crime  he  has  committed  is  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  that  beautiful  sentiment : 

Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 

In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  lov’d  it  first. 

— v.  1.  259,  260. 

He  immediately  accepts,  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  the  offer  made  him  by  Leonato  of 
the  hand  of  his  niece;  though  it  strikes  one 
Claudio  must  have  been  singularly  blinded  by 
self-conceit  not  to  have  reflected  that,  if  Hero 
were  really  dead,  the  very  last  thing  that 
Leonato  could  possibly  have  wished  was  the 
introduction  of  such  an  extremely  undesirable 
relative  as  Claudio  into  his  family  circle. 
But  we  must  not  be  unjust  towards  this  noble- 
hearted  young  man;  his  repentance  does  not 
stop  short  here;  he  announces  his  intention 
of  mourning  that  night  with  Hero;  and  hav¬ 
ing  borrowed  a  book  of  poems,  or  having  pro¬ 
cured  from  somebody  of  more  intelligence 


than  himself  some  verses,  he  goes  to  hang  an 
epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  his  dead  love. 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies.  — v.  3.  3,  4. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
young  gentleman,  when  reading  these  lines 
out  of  the  scroll,  that  one  of  the  most  slander¬ 
ous  tongues  of  all  was  his  own.  However  lie 
fulfils  this  function  of  sorrow  and  repentance, 
which  is  neither  a  very  long  nor  a  very  labori¬ 
ous  one;  and  the  next  morning  he  is  quite  ready 
to  be  married  to  a  woman  whom  he  has  never 
seen.  Perhaps  Shakespeare  was  anxious  to 
bring  the  play  to  an  end,  and  was  loth  to 
dwell  more  than  necessary  on  the  painful 
part  of  the  story  he  was  telling;  otherwise 
he  might  have  here  introduced  one  redeem¬ 
ing  point  in  the  character  of  Claudio,  lie 
might  have  made  him  scruple,  .even  at  the 
bidding  of  the  father  of  the  woman  he  had  so 
grievously  wronged,  to  marry  a  perfect  stran¬ 
ger  within  so  short  a  time  after  the  death  of 
his  betrothed,  for  which  death  he  could  not 
but  have  felt  himself  in  part  responsible,  lie 
might  have  said,  with  all  respect  to  Leonato, 
that  he  could  not  transfer  his  affections,  at 
sight,  from  Hero  to  her  cousin;  and,  in  this 
case,  one  could  imagine  there  might  have 
been  a  very  charming  scene  between  Claudio 
and  the  supposed  daughter  of  Antonio,  in 
which  he  might  gently  but  earnestly  urge 
lxis  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  whom  he 
had  so  deeply  injured  as  a  reason  for  his  not 
being  ready  to  espouse  the  young  lady,  how¬ 
ever  charming,  whom  he  had  never  before 
seen.  The  exhibition  of  such  a  redeeming 
point  in  his  character  might  have  reconciled 
Hero  to  her  marriage,  and  might  have  afforded 
her  some  plausible  ground  for  forgiving  the 
abominable  wrong  that  Claudio  had  done  her. 
As  matters  stand  in  the  play,  it  certainly 
requires  one  fully  to  realize  the  marvellous 
loyalty  of  women  to  the  objects  of  their  love, 
the  happy  blindness  which  they  exhibit  for 
the  faults,  the  vices,  and  even  the  crimes  of 
the  fortunate  individual  to  whom  they  have 
given  their  hearts;  it  requires  one  to  remem¬ 
ber  all  this  before  one  can  bring  one’s  self  to 
believe  that,  after  what  she  had  experienced. 
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Hero  could  ever  bear  to  look  at  Claudio 
again. 

As  to  the  other  characters,  of  Leonato  and 
Antonio  there  is  not  much  to  say.  The 
skilful  touches  introduced  in  act  v.  scene  1 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  Don 
John  is  the  link  between  Falconbridge  and 
Edmund  (in  King  Lear)  in  the  Gallery  of 
Bastards  that  Shakespeare  has  drawn.  He 
has  none  of  the  gay  self-assertion  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Falconbridge,  while  his  villainy  is 
meaner  than  that  of  Edmund;  he  does  not 
defy  all  laws  human  and  divine  with  the 
audacity  that  the  illegitimate  son  of  Glou¬ 
cester  does.  He  hates  mankind  and  woman¬ 
kind;  but  it  is  with  the  sullen  and  cowardly 
hatred  of  the  cur  which  snaps  at  your  heels, 
not  with  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  that  flies  at 
your  throat.  When  his  miserable  plot  has 
succeeded  but  too  well,  he  slinks  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  triumph.  He  has  neither 
the  shamelessness  nor  the  courage  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  his  own  act.  Borachio, 
whom  he  uses  as  a  tool,  has  more  manliness 
than  his  employer.  When  detected  andbrought 
to  bay,  he  has  the  generosity  to  confess  freely 
the  evil  that  he  has  done,  and  the  humanity,  if 
one  may  use  the  word,  to  make  his  confession 
so  full  and  complete  as  to  exonerate  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim  of  the  plot  to  which  he  has  lent 
himself.  One  feels  that  he  deserves  to  win 
Margaret  as  his  wife,  and  to  live  happily 
with  her  ever  afterwards.  Conrade  is  a  less 
marked  character;  but  we  should  not  fail  to 
notice  the  clever  touch  of  nature  which  makes 
both  these  men,  who  are  mere  dependents  of 
Don  John,  behave  to  him  all  through  the  play 
with  more  familiarity  than  they  would  dare 
to  show  towards  a  man  of  more  noble  charac¬ 
ter.  They  are  both  ready,  more  or  less,  to  do 
his  dirty  work;  but  they  treat  him  less  as  a 
superior  than  as  an  equal. 

Side  by  side  with  the  brilliant  high  comedy 
of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  we  have  the  admir¬ 
able  low  comedy  of  Dogberry  and  Verges, 
and  of  the  various  parochial  officials  of  Mes¬ 
sina.  M&nv  people  have  been  inclined  to  at¬ 
tach  rather  too  great  importance  to  the  scenes 
in  which  Dogberry  figures.  It  has  always 
been  easier  to  find  a  low  comedian,  who  could 


make  the  most  of  the  good-natured  pompous¬ 
ness  and  self-conceit  of  the  chief  constable, 
than  to  find  a  high  comedian  who  could  do 
full  justice  to  Benedick,  or  an  actress  who 
could  combine  the  sparkling  vivacity  of  Bea¬ 
trice  in  the  first  three  acts  with  the  passion¬ 
ate  intensity  that  she  shows  in  the  fourth  act. 
The  humour  of  Dogberry  is,  after  all,  not  of  a 
very  original  pattern;  or  rather,  perhaps,  we 
should  say  that  what  originality  the  concep¬ 
tion  had  at  first  has  been  seriously  discounted 
by  the  many  imitations,  which  have  been 
perpetrated  of  this  popular  character;  some 
of  which — notably  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  Rivals — have  acquired  almost  as  much 
fame  and  popularity  as  the  original.  Every 
one  must  have  been  struck  with  the  sublime 
self-conceit  of  Dogberry ;  but  we  have  had 
very  much  the  same  trait  of  character,  quite 
as  admirably  treated,  in  Bottom  the  Weaver. 
The  perfect  unconsciousness  and  good  faith, 
with  which  Dogberry  misapplies  words,  is 
found  in  a  lesser  degree  in  other  charac¬ 
ters  in  Shakespeare ;  for  instance  in  Gobbo, 
Mrs.  Quickly,  and  the  Second  Gravedigger 
in  Hamlet.  But  there  is  a  feature  in  Dog¬ 
berry’s  character  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  noticed  by  critics;  and  that 
is  the  extreme  kindliness  of  heart  which  co¬ 
exists  with  his  intense  vanity.  He  has  a 
monstrously  high  opinion  of  himself.  He 
is  intensely  indignant  at  being  called  an 
ass,  though  his  sense  of  injury  is  consider¬ 
ably  tempered  by  the  unassailable  convic¬ 
tion  that  no  one  could  ever  possibly  conceive 
the  term  to  be  properly  applied  in  his  case; 
but  there  is  not  in  him  the  slightest  malice, 
though  such  a  quality  is  but  too  often 
found  combined  with  vanity.  The  Head  Con¬ 
stable  is,  in  Dogberry’s  eyes,  an  official  of 
almost  regal  importance;  but  he  does  not 
show  any  inclination  to  abuse  his  office  by 
any  exhibition  of  over-severity  against  offen¬ 
ders  whom  he  may  apprehend.  He  has  a 
kindly  sympathy,  we  had  almost  said  affec¬ 
tion,  for  them;  at  any  rate  his  pity  for  them 
is  akin  to  love.  Even  when  Conrade  and 
Boracchio  show  their  contempt  for  him  in  the 
most  insolent  manner,  he  does  not  seem  to 
cherish  any  vindictive  feeling  against  them. 
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He  does  not  try  to  exaggerate  their  offence, 
or  to  amplify,  by  any  effort  of  invention,  the 
evidence  against  them;  there  is  no  spice  of 
odium  officiate ,  if  one  may  use  the  expression, 
or  of  cruelty  in  his  disposition.  A  kindlier- 
hearted  constable  never  carried  bill  or  lan- 
thorn;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  egregious  self- 
conceit  and  the  ridiculous  way  in  which  he 
airs  his  supposed  knowledge,  we  take  leave 
of  him  without  one  harsh  thought.  We  have 
not  the  heart  to  sneer  at  him;  even  though 
he  may  not  be  “as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as 
any  in  Messina,”  we  doubt  if  a  kindlier- 
natured  piece  of  humanity  existed  there. 

Delightful  as  the  dialogue  of  this  comedy  is, 
both  in  its  gayest  and  most  serious  moods, 
occasionally,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
notes,  it  is  disfigured  by  obscurities,  the  result 
of  too  much  aiming  after  antithesis,  or  of 
those  jingling  alliterations  which  so  often  jar 
upon  one’s  ear  in  some  of  the  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
critic  has  pointed  out  previously  what  certainly 
strikes  me,  namely,  that  Shakespeare  was  in¬ 
spired,  to  some  extent,  in  the  prose  dialogue 
of  this  comedy  by  hearing  or  reading  the  so- 
called  comedies  of  Lilly.  It  seems  as  if  he 
had  said  to  himself:  “I  have  already,  in  Love’s 
Labour ’s  Lost,  ridiculed  the  affectations  of 
Lilly;  I  will  now  try,  taking  his  style  to  a 
16 


certain  extent  as  a  model,  whether  by  put¬ 
ting  these  epigrams  and  antitheses  into  the 
mouth  of  men  and  women  of  our  own  time, 
instead  of  into  the  mouths  of  classical  per¬ 
sonages,  and  by  making  their  wit  seem  sponta¬ 
neous  and  natural,  I  cannot  write  a  comedy, 
the  prose  language  of  which  sha.Il  be  as  finished 
as  that  of  Lilly  without  being  so  tedious.”  i.f 
this  was  indeed  Shakespeare’s  idea,  if  he  was 
incited,  by  the  example  of  Queen  Elizabeths 
favourite  Lilly,  to  make  this  effort  to  show 
that  prose  could  be  rhythmical  without  being 
laboured,  and  that  sentences  could  be  balanced 
without  being  affected,  then  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  author  of  E uplines,  whieh 
perhaps  we  may,  hitherto,  not  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  acknowledge.  Anyone,  who  will 
read  Lilly’s  comedies  through  carefully,  and 
compare  with  them  some  of  the  prose  portions 
of  the  dialogue  in  tins  comedy,  will  see  that 
there  is  more  ground  for  this  conjecture  of 
mine  than,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  pro¬ 
bable. 

In  spite  of  all  its  blemishes,  in  spite  of 
passages  unnecessarily  coarse,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  omitted,  Much  Ado  will  remain 
one  of  the  most  perfect  comedies  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  one  of  the  most  favourite -of  all 
Shakespeare’s  plays  within  the  theatre  and 
out  of  it. 


Balthazar  sings.  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever.— (Act  ii.  3.  63,  64.) 
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ACT  I. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina? 
will  be  very  much  glad  of  if.  19$ 

Mess.  I  have  already  deliver’d  him  letters,  ? 
and  there  appeal’s  much  joy  in  him;  even  soj 
much,  that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest? 
enough  without  a  badge  of  bitterness.  \ 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ?  \ 

Mess.  In  great  measure.3  2 

Leon.  A  kind4  overflow  of  kindness:5  there ? 
are  no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so? 
wash’d.  How  much  better  is  it  to  weep  at( 
joy  than  to  joy  at  weeping  !  3  \ 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  Signior  Montanto  re¬ 
turn’d  from  the  wars  or  no?  31 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady:  there 
was  none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort.6 
Leon.  What7  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece1? 
Eero.  My  cousin  means  Signior  Benedick 
of  Padua. 

Mess.  0,  he’s  return’d;  and  as  pleasant8  as 
ever  he  was. 

Beat.  £  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina, 

3  In  great  measure ,  i. e.  abundantly.  4  ^ind = natural. 

5  Kindness,  tenderness.  0  Sort,  rank. 

7  TFAa£=who.  8  Pleasant,  ruerry,  facetious. 
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Scene  I.  Before  the  house  of  Leonato. 

Enter  Leonato,  with  a  Messenger  and  others. 

Leon.  I  learn  in  this  letter  that  Don  Pedro 
of  Arragon  comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  near  by  this:1  he  was  not 
three  leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost 
in  this  action? 

Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,2  and  none  of 
name. 

Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself  when  the 
achiever  brings  home  full  numbers.  [Enter 
Beatrice,  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ladies.] 
I  find  here  that  Don  Pedro  hath  bestowed 
much  honour  on  a  young  Florentine  called 
Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserv’d  on  his  part,  and  equally 
remember’d  by  Don  Pedro.  He  hath  borne 
'  himself  beyond  the  promise  of  his  age;  doing, 

;  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion :  £  he 
(  hath,  indexed,  better  better’d  expectation  than 
'you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how. 


a  By  this,  i.e.  by  this  time.  2  &ori=rank. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 
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ACT  I.  Scone  1, 


Sand  challeng’d  Cupid  at  the  flight;  and  my 
S  uncle’s  fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscrib’d 
sfor  Cupid,  and  challeng’d  him  at  the  bird- 
i  bolt.  ] — I  pray  you,  how  many  hath  he  kill’d 
and  eaten  in  these  wars  ?  But  how  many  hath 
he  kill’d  ?  for,  indeed,  I  promis’d  to  eat  all  of 
his  killing.  45 

Leon,  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  Signior  Bene¬ 
dick  too  much;  blit  he’ll  be  meet  with  you,1 
I  doubt  it  not. 

Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in 
these  wars. 

Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,2  and  he  hath 
holp  to  eat  it:  he’s  a  very  valiant  trencher¬ 
man;  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady: — but 
what  is  he  to  a  lord  ?  55 

Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man; 
stuff’d  with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed;  he  is  no  less  than  a 
stuff* d  man:  hut  for  the  stuffing,— well,  we  are 
all  mortal.  60 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece. 
There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  Signior 
Benedick  and  her:  they  never  meet  but  there ’s 
a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that  1  In  our 
last  conflict  four  of  his  five  wits  went  halting 
off,  and  now  is  the  whole  man  govern’d  with 
one:  so  that  if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep 
himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  for  a  difference3 
between  himself  and  his  horse;  for  it  is  all  the 
wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reason¬ 
able  creature.— Who  is  his  companion  now? 
He  hath  every  month  a  new  sworn  brother. 
Mess.  Is ’t  possible? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible:  he  wears  his 
faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat;  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block.  77 

Mess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in 
your  books.  79 

Beat.  No;  an  he  were,  I  would  burn  ray 
study.  But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  ? 
Is  there  no  young  squarer4  now  that  will  make 
a  voyage  with  him  to  the  devil? 


1  lie  'll  be  meet  with  you ,  he’ll  be  even  with  you. 

2  Victual = victuals. 

5 Difference,  a  term  in  heraldry. 

4  Squarer,  quarreller. 
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Mess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the 
right  noble  Claudio.  85 

Beat.  O  Lord,  he  will  hang  upon  him  like 
a  disease:  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  the  taker  runs  presently5  mad.  God 
help  the  noble  Claudio !  if  he  have  caught  the 
Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound 
ere  he  be  cur’d.  oo 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approach’d. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  Claudio, 
Benedick,  and  Balthazar. 

I).  Pedro.  Good  Signior  Leona  to,  you  are 
come  to  meet  your  trouble:  the  fashion  of  the 
world  is  to  avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in 
the  likeness  of  your  grace:  for  trouble  being 
gone,  comfort  should  remain;  but  when  you 
depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides,  and  happiness 
takes  his  leave.  102 

1).  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge  too 
willingly. — [Turning  towards  Herd]  I  think 
this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told 
me  so. 

Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you 
ask’d  her? 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no;  for  then  were 
you  a  child. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full,6  Benedick;  we 
may  guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man. 
— Truly,  the  lady  fathers  herself.7— Be  happy, 
lady;  for  you  are  like  an  honourable  father. 

[Retires  to  a  little  distance  with  Leonato: 
they  converse  apart. 

Bene.  If  Signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she 
would  not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for 
all  Messina,  as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still8  be  talk¬ 
ing,  Signior  Benedick :  nobody  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  Lady  Disdain!  are 
you  yet  living?  120 


5  Presently ,  immediately. 

6  You  have  it  full,  i.e.  you  are  fully  answered. 

7  Fathers  herself,  i.e.  is  so  like  her  father  you  cannot 

mistake  her  parentage.  8  still,  continually. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


Beat .  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die  while 
she  hath  meet  food  to  feed  it  as  Signior  Bene¬ 
dick?  Courtesy  itself  must  con  vert1  to  dis¬ 
dain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence.  125 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat. — But  it 
is  certain  I  am  loved  of2  all  ladies,  only  you 
excepted:  and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart;  for,  truly, 
I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness3  to  women:  they 
would  else  have  been  troubled  with  a  per¬ 
nicious  suitor.  I  thank  God  and  my  cold 
blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for  that:  I  had 
rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a 
man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that 
mind !  so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  scape 
a  predestinate  scratched  face.  135 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse, 
an ’t  were  such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a 
beast  of  yours.  141 

Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of 
your  tongue,  and  so  good  a  continuer.  But 
keep  your  way,  o’  God’s  name ;  I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade’s  trick : 
I  know  you  of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  [ Coming  forward  with  Leonato ] 
This  is  the  sum  of  all:  Leonato, — Signior 
Claudio  and  Signior  Benedick, — my  dear 
friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell 
him  we  shall  stay  here  at  the  least  a  month; 
and  he  heartily  prays  some  occasion  may  de¬ 
tain  us  longer:  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite, 
but  prays  from  his  heart. 

Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not 
be  forsworn. — [To  Don  Johi\  Let  me  bid  you 
welcome,  my  lord :  being  reconciled  to  the 
prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

D.  John.  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  many 
words,  but  I  thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on?  leo 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato;  we  will  go 
together. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

Claud?.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Signior  Leonato  ? 


Bene.  I  noted  her  not;  but  I  look’d  on  her. 
Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady? 
Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest 
man  should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment; 
or  would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom, 
as  being  a  professed  tyrant4  to  their  sex?  171 


Bene.  Why,  i'  faith,  methinks  she  ’h  too  low  for  a  high  praise, 
too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too  little  for  a  great  praise. 

—(Act  i.  X.  173-175.) 

Claud.  No;  I  pray  thee  speak  in  sober 
judgment. 

Bene.  "Why,  i’  faith,  methinks  she ’s  too  low 
for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise, 
and  too  little  for  a  great  praise:  only  this  com¬ 
mendation  I  can  afford  her, — that  were  she 
other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome;  and 
being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkestT  am  in  sport:  I  pray 
thee  tell  me  truly  how  thou  likest  her.  iso 


1  Convert  =  be  converted  or  changed.  2  0/=by. 

3  A  dear  happiness = a  precious  piece  of  good  fortune. 


*  Tyrant = a  pitiless  censor. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ABO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  I.  Scene  L 


Bene .  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire 
after  her? 

Claud .  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But 
speak  you  this  with  a  sad1  brow?  or  do  you 
f play  the  flouting  Jack2  [[to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a 
{ good  hare-fin  der,  and  Y ulcan  a  rare  carpenter]  ? 
Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to  go 
in3  the  song? 

Claud.  In. mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady 
that  ever  I  look’d  on.  190 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and 
I  see  no  such  matter:  there  ’s  her  cousin,  an 
she  were  not  possess’d  with  a  fury,  exceeds 
'her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth 
the  last  of  December.  But  I  hope  you  have 
no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have  you? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though 
I  had  sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be 
my  wife.  109 

Bene.  Is ’t  come  to  this,  in  faith  ?  Hath  not 
the  world  one  man  but  he  will  wear  his  cap 
with  suspicion?4  Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor 
of  threescore  again?  Go  to,  i’ faith;  and  thou 
wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke,  wear 
the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look; 
Bon  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek  you.  205 

Re-enter  Box  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here, 
that  you  followed  not  to  Leonato’s  ? 

Bene.  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain 

me  to  tell.  209 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  Count  Claudio:  I  can  be 
secret  as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think 
so;  but  on  my  allegiance,~mark  you  this,  on 
my  allegiance. — He  is  in  love.  With  who?-— 
now  that  is  your  grace’s  part. —Mark  how 
short  his  answer  is ;— with  Hero,  Leonato’s 
short  daughter. 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  utter’d. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord:  “it  is  not 
so,  nor ’t  was  not  so;  but  indeed,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  so.”  00A 


1Sad,  serious. 

The  Jloutmg  f cwft=tlie  mo  eking  rascal. 

8  To  go  in— to  join  with  you  in. 

4  With  suspicion,  i.e.  with  the  suspicion  of  having  horns 

under  it 


Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly, 
God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

1).  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the 
lady  is  very  well  worthy. 

Claud .  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,5  my 
lord. 

1).  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  t  hought, 
Claud.  And,  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 
Bene.  And,  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths, 
my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel.  230 

1).  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  ho 
loved,  nor  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the 
opinion  that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me:  [  will 
die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

I).  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  here¬ 
tic  in  the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part 
but  in  the  force  of  his  will.  239 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank 
her;  that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give 
her  most  humble  thanks:  hut  that  I  will  have 
a  recheat0  winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my 
bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick/  all  women  shall 
pardon  me.  Because  I  will  not  do  them  the 
wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the 
right  to  trust  node;  and  the  fine8  is  (for  the 
which  I  may  go  the  finer),  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look 
pale  with  love.  260 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with 
hunger,  my  lord;  not  with  love:  [prove  that; 
ever  I  lose  more  blood  with  love  than  I  will  get 
again  with  drinking,  pick  out  mine  eyes  with  J 
a  ballad-maker’s  pen,  and  hang  me  up  at  the  ? 
door  of  a  brothel-hou^e  for  the  sign  of  blind  ? 
Cupid.]  | 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from 
this  faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle9  like  a 
cat,  and  shoot  at  me;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let 
him  be  clapp’d  on  the  shoulder,  and  call’d 
Adam. 


5  To  fetch  me  in,  i.e.  to  draw  me  into  a  confession. 

G  Recheat,  a  term  of  the  chase;  the  call  sounded  on  the 
liorn  to  bring  the  dogs  hack. 

7  TaldricJc,  a  belt,  usually  worn  across  the  body. 

3  Fine,  conclusion. 

9  A  bottle ,  i.e.  a  small  wooden  barrel. 
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ACT  1.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


JD.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try: 

“  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke.” 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may;  but  if  ever  the 
sensible  Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bulbs 
horns,  and  set  them  in  my  forehead:  and  let 
me  be  vilely  painted ;  and  in  such  great  letters 
as  they  write,  “  Here  is  good  horse  to  hire,55 
let  them  signify  under  my  sign,  “  Here  you 
may  see  Benedick  the  married  man.”  270 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou 
wouldst  be  horn-mad. 

JD.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all 
his  quiver  in  Yenice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this 
shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  eaiffhquake  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  good  Signior  Bene¬ 
dick,  repair  to  Leonato’s:  commend  me  to  him, 
and  tell  him  I  will  not  fail  him  at  supper;  for 
indeed  he  hath  made  great  preparation.  280 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me 
for  such  an  embassage;  and  so  I  commit  you, — 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God:  From  my 
house  (if  I  had  it), — 

JO.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July:  Your  loving 
friend,  Benedick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body 
of  your  discourse  is  sometimes  guarded1  with 
fragments,  and  the  guards2  are  but  slightly 
basted  on  neither:  ere  you  flout3  old  ends  any 
further,  examine  your  conscience:  and  so  I 
leave  you.  [Exit. 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may 
do  me  good. 

JD.  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach:  teach 
it  but  how, 

And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  ? 

JD.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero;  she ’s  his  only 
heir. 

Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  ? 

Claud.  0,  ray  lord, 

When  you  went  on  ward  on  this  ended  action,4 
I  look’d  upon  her  with  a  soldier’s  eye>  300 


1  Guarded,  ornamentally  trimmed. 

2  Guards,  ornamental  trimmings. 

3  Flout,  make  fun  of. 

4  Went  onward,  &c.,  i.e.  started  on  the  campaign  just 

brought  to  a  close. 


That  lik’d,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love: 

But  now  I  am  return’d,  and  that  war- thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 

All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 
Saying,  I  lik’d  her  ere  I  went  to  wars — 

I).  Pedro.  [Jjitermpting]  Thou  wilt  be  like 
a  lover  presently, 

And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book 5  of  words. 

[Enter  Borachio,  who  hides  and  listens. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it;  310 
And  I  will  break  with  her6  and  with  her  father, 
And  thou  shalt  have  her.  Was’t  not  to  this 
end 

That  thou  began’st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? 

Claud.  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love, 
That  know  love’s  grief  by  his  complexion! 

But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 

I  would  have  salv’d7  it  with  a  longer  treatise.8 
JD.  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much 
broader  than  the  flood1? 

The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity. 

Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit:  ’tis  once,9  thou 
lovest ;  320 

And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 

I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night: 

I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 

And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio; 

And  in  her  bosom  I’ll  unclasp10  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale: 
Then  after  to  her  father  will  I  break;11  328 
And  the  conclusion12  is,  she  shall  be  thine. 

In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeunt. 

£  Scene  II.  A  room  in  Leonato’s  house.  < 

Enter,  severally ,  Leonato  and  Antonio.  < 

Leon.  How  now,  brother!  Where  is  my! 
cousin,  your  son?  hath  he  provided  this  music  U 
Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother?  < 
I  can  tell  you  strange  news,  that  you  yet  j 
dreamt  not  of.  < 

Leon.  Are  they  good?  ( 


5  A  book,  i.e.  a  quantity. 

6  Break  loith  her,  i.e.  break  the  subject  to  her, 

?  Salv'd,  palliated,  excused.  3  Treatise,  discourse, 
s  Once  =  once  for  all.  10  Unclasp,  i.e.  lay  bare. 
Break,  i.e.  break  the  matter.  12  Conclusion ,  i.e.  result. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1 


MITCH  ABO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3, 


J  Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them:  but  they 
{  have  a  good  cover;  they  show  well  outward. 
{'The  prince  and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a 
|  thick -pleached 1  alley  in  my  orchard,2  were  thus 
much  overheard  by  a  man  of  mine:  the  prince 
discovered  to  Claudio  that  he  loved  my  niece 


D.  John.  I  had  rather  lie  a  canker  in  a  hedge  than  a  rose 
in  his  grace.— (Act  i.  3.  38,  30.) 


{your  daughter,  and  meant  to  acknowledge  it 
(this  night  in  a  dance;  and  if  he  found  her 
{accordant,3  he  meant  to  take  the  present  time 
{ ^  the  top,4 *  and  instantly  break  with  you  of  it. 
)  Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit  that  told  you 
{this? 

>  -dug.  A  good  sharp  fellow:  I  will  send  for 
{him;  and  question  him  yourself.  20 

1  Thick-pleached,  thickly  interwoven. 

2  Orchard ,  i.e .  garden. 

3  Accordant,  of  the  same  kind;  favourable  to  his  suit. 

4  £y  the  top= by  the  forelock. 
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Leon.  No,  no;  we  will  hold  it  as  a,  dream 
till  it  appear  itself:  but  1  will  acquaint,  mv 
daughter  withal,  that  she  may  he  the  better 
prepared  for  an  answer,  if  pci-adventure  this 
be  true.  Go  you  and  tell  her  of  it.-  \hhcit 
Antonio.- — Antonio's  non,  with  no  me  Jfnsiehnts, 
crosses  the  stage.  — To  Antonios  son\  Cousin, 
you  know  what  you  have  to  do.—  [  To  the  leader 
of  the  Musicians]  O,  l  erv  you  mercy/'  friend; 
go  you  with  me,  and  1  will  use  your  skill— 
Good  cousin,  have  a  care  this  busy  time.  20 

[Mvit,2 

Scene  III.  Another  room  in  Leonato's  house. 

Enter  Bon  John  and  Conrade. 

Con.  What  the  good-year,  my  lord !  wiry 
are  you  thus  out  of  measure  sad  ? 

1).  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occa¬ 
sion  that  breeds  it,  therefore  the  sadness  is 
without  limit. 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 

1).  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what 
blessing  bringeth  it? 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient 
sufferance.  10 

D.  John,  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  (as  thou 
say’st  thou  art)  bom  under  Saturn,  goest  about 
,  to  apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mis¬ 
chief.  I  cannot  hide  what  I  am:  I  must  be 
sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at  no  man’s 
jests;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for 
no  man’s  leisure;  sleep  "when  I  am  drowsy, 
and  tend  on6  no  man’s  business;  laugh  when 
I  am  merry,  and  claw7  no  . man  in  bis 
humour.  l;, 

Con,  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full 
show  of  this  till  you  may  do  it  without  cou- 
trolment.  You  have  of  late  stood  out  against 
your  brother,  and  he  hath  ta’en  you  newly  into 
his  grace;  where  it  is  impossible  you  should 
take  true  root  but  by  the  fair  weather  that  you 
make  yourself:  it  is  needful  that  you  frame 
the  season  for  your  own.  harvest.  27 

JD.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker8  in  a 
hedge  than  a  rose  in  his  grace;  and  it  better 
fits  my  blood  to  be  disdain’d  of  all  Idian  to 

6 1  crV  you  mercy -l  ask  your  pardon. 

c  Tend  on,  i.e.  wait  on™ care  for. 

7  Claw,  i.e .  flatter.  *  8  Canker,  i.e.  dog-rose. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any:  in 
this,  though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering 
honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am 
a  plain-dealing  villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a 
muzzle,  and  enfranchis’d  with  a  clog;  therefore 
I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  If  I 
had  my  mouth,  I  would  bite;  if  I  had  my 
liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking:  in  the  mean 
time  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to  alter 
me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discon¬ 
tent  ?  40 

D.  John .  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it 
only.1 — Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Borachio. 

What  news,  Borachio  ? 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper : 
the  prince  your  brother  is  royally  entertained 
by  Leonato;  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence 
of  an  intended  marriage. 

I).  John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build 
mischief  on?  What  is  he  for  a  fool2  that  be- 
troths  himself  to  unquietness?  do 

Bora.  Marry,  it  is  your  brother’s  right 
hand. 

I).  John.  Who,  the  most  exquisite  Claudio? 


Bora.  Even  he.  54 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire  !  And  who — and 
who . -  which  way  looks  he  ? 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Leonato. 

D.  John.  A  very  forward  March-chick !  How 
came  you  to  this  ? 

Bora.  [[  Being  entertain’d  for  a  perfumer,  as  \ 
I  was  smoking  a  musty  room,  comes  me  the  ! 
prince  and  Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  eon  - ! 
ference:  ]  I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras;  and  5 
there  heard  it  agreed  upon,  that  the  prince 
should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and  having 
obtain’d  her,  give  her  to  Count  Claudio. 

D.  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither:  this 
may  prove  food  to  my  displeasure.  That 
young  start-up3  hath  all  the  glory  of  my  over¬ 
throw:  if  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless 
myself  every  way.  You  are  both  sure,  and 
will  assist  me  ?  71 

Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

1).  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper:  their 
cheer  is  the  greater  that  I  am  subdued.  Would 
the  cook  were  of  my  mind! — Shall  we  go  prove 
what ’s  to  be  done  ? 

Bora.  We’ll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II 


Scene  I.  A  hall  in  Leonato' &  house. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Hero,  Beatrice, 
and  others. 

Leon.  Was  not  Count  John  here  at  supper? 

Ant.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks !  I 
never  can  see  him  but  I  am  heart-burn’d  an 
hour  after. 

Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were 
made  just  in  the  midway  between  him  and 
Benedick:  the  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and 
says  nothing;  and  the  other  too  like  my  lady’s 
eldest  son,  evermore  tattling.  n 

1  Use  it  only,  i.e.  adopt  no  other  disposition. 

2  What  is  he  for  a  fool  t  i.e.  what  kind  of  fool  is  he? 

»  Start-up— upstart. 


Leon.  Then  half  Signior  Benedick’s  tongue 
in  Count  John’s  mouth,  and  half  Count  John’s 
melancholy  in  Signior  Benedick’s  face, — 

Beat  With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot, 
uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a 
man  would  win  any  woman  in  the  world, — if, 
he  could  get  her  good-will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never 
get  thee  a  husband,  if  thou  be  so  shrewd4  of 
thy  tongue.  21 

Ant.  In  faith,  she ’s  too  curst.5 
Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst:  I  shall 
lessen  God’s  sending  that  way;  far  it  is  said, 
“God  sends  a  curst5  cow  short  horns;”  but  to 
a  cow  too  curst  he  sends  none. 


4  Shrewd,  bitter,  malicious. 

5  Curst- vicious,  as  used  nowadays  of  animals. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send 
you  no  liorns. 

Beat.  Just,1  if  he  send  me  no  husband;  for 
the  which  blessing  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees 
every  morning  and  evening.  Lord,  I  could 
not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face: 
I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen,  33 

Leon.  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that 
hath  no  beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him?  dress 
him  in  my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting- 
gentlewoman?  He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more 
than  a  youth;  and  he  that  hath  no  beard  is  less 
than  a  man:  and  he  that  is  more  than  a  youth 
is  not  for  me;  and  he  that  is  less  than  a  man, 
5l  am-  not  for  him:  [therefore  I  will  even  take 
j  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear-herd,  and  lead 
)  his  apes  into  hell.  43 

Leon.  Well,  then,  go  you  into  hell? 

/  Beat .  No;  but  to  the  gate;  and  there  will 
/the  devil  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with 
/horns  on  his  head,  and  say,  “  Get  you  to  hea¬ 
ven?  Beatrice,  get  you  to  heaven;  here’s  no 
3 place  for  you  maids:”  so  deliver  I  up  my  apes, 
/and  away  to  Saint  Peter:  for  the  heavens!  -  he 
/shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there 
/live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long.]  52 

Ant.  Well,  niece  [to  Hero],  I  trust  you  will 
be  ruled  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Yes,  faith;  it  is  my  cousin’s  duty  to 
make  courtesy,  and  say,  “.Father,  as  it  please 
you:” — but  yet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be 
a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  say,  “  Father,  as  it  please  me.” 

Leon.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day 
fitted  with  a  husband.  01 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other 
metal  than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a 
woman  to  be  overmaster’d  with  a  piece  of 
valiant  dust?  to  make  an  account  of  her  life 
to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  ?  No,  uncle,  I  ’ll 
none:  Adam’s  sons  are  my  brethren;  and,  truly, 

I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you: 
if  the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you 
know  your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin, 
if  you  be  not  wooed  in  good  time:  if  the  prince 


1  Just -just  so.  2  j?or  tjie  heavens!  =  by  Heaven! 
..  24 


be  too  important,"  toll  him  there  is  measure1  in 
every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  Id>r, 
hear  me,  Hero:— wooing,  wedding,  and  repent¬ 
ing,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a.  cinque- 
pace:  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a, 
Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical ;  the  wedding, 
mannerly-modest,  as  a  measure/*  full  of  stale 
and  ancientry;0  and  then  comes  repentance, 
and,  with  Ids  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque- 
pace7  faster  and  faster,  till  be  sink  into  his 
grave.  83 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing 
shrewdly.8 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle;  I  can  see  a 
church  by  daylight. 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering,  brother : 
make  good  room. 


-Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Bal¬ 
thazar,  Don  John,  Borachio,  Margaret, 
Ursula,  and  others ,  masked. 


D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with 
your  friend?9  90 

Hero.  So10  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly, 
and  say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk;  and 
especially  when  I  walk  away. 

I).  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hero.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour;  for  God 
defend11  the  lute  should  be  like  the  case ! 


B.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon’s  roof ; 

within  the  house  is  Jove. 

Hero.  Why,  then,  your  visor  should  be 
thatch’d. 

B.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

[Takes  her  aside. 
£Baltk.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me.  s 
Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake;) 
for  I  have  many  ill  qualities.  I 

Baltk.  Which  is  one?  < 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud.  V 


8  Important = importunate. 

4 Measure,  used  here  in  the  double  sense,  first,  of  mode¬ 
ration;  secondly,  of  a  dance-measure. 

5  A  measure,  i.  e.  a  grave  dance,  0 

6  Ancientry ,  old-fashioned  manners. 

7  Cinque-pace,  a  lively  kind  of  dance. 

8  Passing  shrewdly,  with  mischievous  wit  enough. 

9  lover.  10  £0= provided  that. 

11  Defend^  forbid. 


ACT  IT.  Scene  1. 


.A!  mi  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


Balth.  I  love  you  the  better:  the  hearers 
limy  erv,  Amen.  no 

Many.  ({<><1  match  me  with  a  good  dancer! 

Balth.  Amen. 

Many.  Aiul  Cod  keep  him  out  of  my  sight 
when  the  dance  is  dune!  Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words:  the  clerk  is  answered. 

[  Thru  retire  < (ntottif  the  ot/n'r  //ntskers.  ]] 

,  Urs.  [( 'om hut  /hr ward}  I  know  you  well 
enough;  you  are  Signior  Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I.  am  not. 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your 
head. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  1  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well, 
unless  you  were,  the  very  man.  Here’s  his 
dry  hand  up  and  down:1 *  you  are  lie,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,-  I.  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come,  do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  you  by  your  excellent  wild  can  virtue 
hide  itself?  Goto,  mum,  you  are  he:  graves 
will  appear,  and  there  \s  an  end. 

[  7  Try  ret  in'  to  hark  of  stay  ye. 

Brat.  [Conihaj  fonntrd ,  Jttllotrin;/  Benedick] 
Will  you  not  tell  mo  who  told  you  so? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me.  m 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had 
my  good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  Jfern/  Tides: 
— well,  this  was  Signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What’s  he? 

Beat.  I  am  sure  you  know  him  well  enough. 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  .Did  he  never  make  you  laugh?  140 

Bene.  \  pray  you,  what  is  he? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince’s  jester:  a  very 
dull  fool;  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impos¬ 
sible3  slanders:  none  but  libertines  delight  in 
him;  and  the  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit, 
but  in  his  villany;  for  he  both  pleases  men 
and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him 
and  heat  him.  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet:4  I 
would  he  had  hoarded5  me. 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I  ’ll  tell 

him  what  you  say.  151 

•  *  . 

1  Up  and  down ,  i.e.  exactly.  3  At,  a  word,  i.e.  in  short. 

8  Jmposaible,  i.e.  so  extravagant  that  they  cannot  be 

believed. 

4  Bn  the  fleet,  i.e.  in  the  company,  *  Boarded,  accosted. 


Beat.  .Do,  do :  he  ’ll  but  break  a  comparison 
or  two  on  me ;  which,  peradventure,  not 
mark'd,  or  not  laugh’d  at,  strikes  him  into 
melancholy;  and  then  there’s  a  partridge5  wing 
saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night. 
[JA/.s7r  within.]  We  must  follow  the  leaders. 
Bene,  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will 
leave  Bunn  at  the  next  turning.  ico 

[Dance.  Then  exeunt  all  except  Bon  John, 
Borachio ,  and  Claudio. 

D.  John.  Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on 
Hero,  and  hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break 
with  him  about  it.  The  ladies  follow  her,  and 
but  one  visor  remains. 

Bom.  And  that  is  Claudio:  I  know  him  by 
his  bearing.0 

D.  John,  Are  you  not  Signior  Benedick? 
Claud.  You  know  me  well;  I  am  he.  i63 
I).  John,  Signior,  you  are  very  near7  my 
brother  in  his  love:  he  is  enamour’d  on  Hero; 
I  pray  you,  dissuade  him  from  her,  she  is  no 
equal  for  his  birth:  you  may  do  the  part  of  an 
honest  man  in  it. 

Claud.  How  know  you  lie  loves  her? 

D.  John,  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 
Bora.  So  did  I  too;  and  he  swore  he  would 
marry  her  to-night. 

D.  John,  Come,  let  ns  to  the  banquet.  178 
[Exeunt  Don  John  and  Borachio. 
Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Clau¬ 
dio. 

5T  is  certain  so; — the  prince  wooes  for  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love: 
Therefore  all8  hearts  in  love  use  their  own 
.  tongues; 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 

And  trust  no  agent;  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood.9 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 

Which  I  mistrusted  not.  Farewell,  therefore, 
..  Hero!  ■ 

Re-enter  Benedick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio  ?  iso 


o  Bearing ,  i.e.  demeanour. 

7  Near  «  intimate  with.  8  Alt ,  i.e.  let  all. 

9  Blood,- sensual  passion. 
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Claud .  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Claud .  Whither? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your 
own  business,  count.  What  fashion  will  you 
wear  the  garland  of?  about  your  neck,  like  an 
usurer’s  chain?  or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  scarf?  You  must  wear  it  one  way, 
for  the  prince  hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her.  200 

Bene.  Why,  that’s  spoken  like  an  honest 
drover:  so  they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you 
think  the  prince  would  have  served  you  thus? 
Claud.  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Bene.  Ho!  now  you  strike  like  the  blind 
man:  ’t  was  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and 
you  ’ll  beat  the  post.  207 

Claud.  If  it  will  not  be,  I  ’ll  leave  you. 

[Exit, 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl!  now  will  he 
creep  into  sedges. — But,  that  my  Lady  Beatrice 
should  know  me,  and  not  know  me!  The 
prince’s  fool?— Ha!  it  may  be  I  go  under  that 
title  because  I  am  merry. — Yea,  but  so  I  am 
apt  to  do  myself  wrong;  I  am  not  so  reputed; 
it  is  the  base,  though  bitter,  disposition  of 
Beatrice  that  puts  the  world  into  her  person,1 
and  so  gives  me  out.  Well,  I’ll  be  revenged 
as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Dox  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where ’s  the  count? 
did  you  see  him?  210 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the 
part  of  Lady  Lame.  I  found  him  here  as 
melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren:  I  told  him, 
and  I  think  I  told  him  true,  that  your  grace 
had  got  the  good-will  of  this  young  lady;  and 
I  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow-tree, 
either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as  being  for¬ 
saken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as  being 
worthy  to  be  whipp’d. 

B.  Pedro.  To  be  whipp’d !  What ’s  his  fault? 
Bene.  The  fiat  transgression  of  a  school-boy, 
who,  being  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird’s 
nest,  shows  it  his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

B.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  trails- 
gression?  The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

1  Puts  the  loorld  into  her  person,  i.e.  speaks  as  if  she 
represented  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  general. 
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Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss  the  rod 
had  been  made,  and  the  garland  too;  for  the 
garland  he  might  have  worn  himself,  and  the 
rod  he  might  have  bestowed  on  you,  who,  as 
I  take  it,  have  stolen  his  bird’s  nest.3 

B.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them3  to  sing, 
and  restore  them  to  the  owner.  240 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying, 
by  my  faith,  you  say  honestly. 

B.  Pedro.  The  Lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel 
to4  you:  the  gentleman  that  danc’d  with  her 
told  her  she  is  much  wrong’d  by  you. 

Bene.  0,  she  misus’d5  me  past  the  endurance 
of  a  block !  an  oak  but  with  one  green  leaf  on 
it  would  have  answered  her;  my  very  visor 
began  to  assume  life  and  scold  with  her.  She 
told  me,— not  thinking  I  had  been  myself,— 
that  I  was  the  prince’s  jester,  and  that  I  was 
duller  than  a  great  thaw;  huddling  jest  upon 
jest,  with  such  impossible  conveyance,0  upon 
me,  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with 
a  whole  army  shooting  at  me.  She  speaks 
poniards,  and  every  word  stabs:  £  if  her  breath  > 
were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,7  there  \ 
were  no  living  near  her;  she  would  infect* 
to  the  north  star.  ]  I  would  not  marry  her, \ 
though  she  were  endowed  with  all  that  Adam 
had  left  him  before  he  transgressed :  she  would 
have  made  Hercules  have  turn’d  spit,  yea,  and 
have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come, 
talk  not  of  her:  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal 
Ate  in  good  apparel.  I  would  to  (lod  some 
scholar  would  conjure  her;  for  certainly,  while 
she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as 
in  a  sanctuary;  and  people  sin  upon  purpose, 
because  they  would  go  thither;  so,  indeed,  all 
disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 
B.  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes.  270 

Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any 
service  to  the  world’s  end?  I  will  go  on  the 
slightest  errand  now  to  the  Antipodes  that 
you  can  devise  to  send  me  on;  I  will  fetcli 
you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  furthest  inch 
of  Asia;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John’s 


2  Nest  here  includes  the  nestlings  in  thebnesA 

3  Them,  i.e.  the  nestlings. 

4  Quarrel  to,  i.e.  a  difference  with. 

5  Misus'd** abused,  reviled. 

c  Impossible  conveyance ,  incredible  dexterity. 
7  Terminations  ~  words,  expressions. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  A.I)0  ABOUT'  NOTHING. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


foot;  fetch  you  a,  hair  off  the  groat  (ham's 
heard;  do  you  any  ombassngo  to  the  Pigmies; 
—-rather  than  hold  three,  words'  conference 
with  this  harpy.  You  have  no  employment 
for  me  ?  v&o 

I).  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good 
company. 

Re-enter  Claudio,  Dm  at  rice,  Hero,  cmd 

LUO  NATO. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir,  here  5s  a,  dish  I  love  not: 
I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue.  [Exit. 

I).  Pedro.  Como,  lady,  come;  you  have  lost 
the  heart  of  Signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  awhile; 
and  I  gave  him  use1  for  it, — a  double  heart 
for  his  single  one:  marry,  once  before  he  won 
it  of  me  with  false  tliee,  therefore  your  grace 
may  well  say  1  have  lost  it.  291 

1).  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady, 
you  have  put  him  down. 

Beat  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my 
lord,  lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools. 
—I  have  brought  Count  Claudio,  whom  you 
sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count?  where¬ 
fore  are  you  sad  ? 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord.  300 

1).  Pedro.  How  then?  sick? 

Claud .  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick, 
nor  merry,  nor  well;  but  civil,  count, — civil2 
as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous 
complexion. 

IX  Pedro.  I5  faith,  lady,  T  think  your  blazon3 
to  be  true;  though,  I  ’ll  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so, 
his  conceit  is  false. — Hero,  Claudio,  I  have 
wooed  in  thy  name,  and  fair  Hero  is  won;  I 
have  broke  with  her  father,  and,  his  good-will 
obtained,  name  the  day  of  marriage,  and  God 
give  thee  joy! 

Lem.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and 
with  her  my  fortunes:  Ids  grace  hath  made 
the  match,  and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  ’t  is  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of 
joy:  I  w*ere  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say 


how  much. — Lady,  as  you  are  mine,  I  am 
yours:  I  give  away  myself  for  you,  and  dote 
upon  tlu*  exchange.  320 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop 
his  mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  not  him  speak 
neither. 


Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the 
world's  end?— (Act  ii.  1/271,  272.) 


JD.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry 
heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord;  I  thank  it,  poor  fool, 
it  keeps  on  the  windy  side4  of  care. — My 
cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear  that  he  is  in  her 
hearts 

Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  Lord,  for  alliance!— Thus  goes 


*  line.  Interest. 

2  Civil,  a  play  on  civil  and  Seville. 
^  Blazon - explanation . 


4  On  the  windy  side,  i.e.  to  windward. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ABO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am  sun- 
burn’d;  I  may  sit  in  a  corner,  and  cry  Heigh- 
ho  for  a  husband  !  333 

j  -Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

IBeat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father’s 
getting.  Hath  your  grace  ne  ’er  a  brother  like 
you?  Your  father  got  excellent  husbands,  if 
a  maid  could  come  by  them.] 

I).  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have 
another  for  working-days:  your  grace  is  too 
costly  to  wear  every  day.  But,  I  beseech  your 
grace,  pardon  me:  I  was  born  to  speak  all 
mirth  and  no  matter. 

I).  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and 
to  be  merry  best  becomes  you;  for,  out  of 
question,  you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried; 
but  then  there  was  a  star  danc’d,  and  under 
that  was  I  born. — Cousins,  God  give  you  joy! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I 
told  you  of  ?  352 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle.- — By  your 
grace’s  pardon. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited 
lady. 

Leon.  There ’s  little  of  the  melancholy 
element  in  her,  my  lord:  she  is  never  sad  but 
when  she  sleeps;  and  not  ever  sad  then;  for  I 
have  heard  my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often 
dream’d  of  unhappiness,  and  wak’cl  herself 
with  laughing. 

L).  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of 
a  husband. 

Leon.  0,  by  no  means:  she  mocks  all  her 
wooers  out  of  suit. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were1  an  excellent  wife  for 
Benedick. 

Leon.  0  Lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a 
week  married,  they  would  talk  themselves 
mad ! 

1).  Pedro.  Count  Claudio,  when  mean  you 
to  go  to  church  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  nay  lord:  time  goes  on 
crutches  till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which 
is  hence  a  just  seven-night;2  and  a  time  too 


1  She  were,  i.e.  she  would  be. 

2  A  iwtt  seven-night,  i.e.  exactly  a  week. 
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brief,  too,  to  have  all  things  answer  my 
mind.  :A 

I).  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so 
long  a  breathing:3  but  1  warrant  thee,  Claudio, 
the  time  shall  not  go  dully  by  us.  I  will,  in 
the  interim,  undertake  one  of  Hercules’  labours ; 
which  is,  to  bring  Signior  Benedick  and  the 
Lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection  the 
one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain  have  it  a 
match;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if 
you  three  will  but  minister  such  assistance  as 
I  shall  give  you  direction. 

Leon .  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost 
me  ten  nights’  watchings. 
dated.  And  I,  my  lord. 

I).  Pedro.  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord, 
to  help  my  cousin  to  a  good  husband.  '  m 
D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhope- 
f idlest  husband  that  I  know.  Thus  far  can  I 
praise  him;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain,4  of  approved 
valour,  and  confirm’d  honesty.  I  will  teach 
you  how  to  humour  your  cousin,  that  she  shall 
fall  in  love  with  Benedick;— and  I,  with  your 
two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Benedick,  that, 
in  despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy5 
stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice. 
If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer: 
his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we  are  the  only 
love-gods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
m7  drifk  \Ewewnt. 

Scene  II.  Before  Leonatds  house. 

Muter  Bon  J oiin  and  Boeachio. 

B.  John.  It  is  so;  the  Count  Claudio  shall 
marry  the  daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

B.  John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impedi¬ 
ment  will  be medicinable6  tome:  I  am  sick  in 
displeasure  to7  him;  and  whatsoever  comes 
athwart  his  affection8  ranges  evenly  with  mine. 
How  canst  thou  cross  this  marriage? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord;  but  so  covertly 
that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me.  10 
B.  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 


3  Breathing,  delay.  4  Strain,  descent,  race. 
6  Queasy,  squeamish,  fastidious. 

6  Medicinable — medicinal. 

7  To = towards,  with.  a  Affection,  desire. 


ACT  IT.  Scene  2. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


Bora.  I  think  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year 
since,  how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  the  waiting-gentlewoman  to  Hero.  14 
1).  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of 
the  night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady’s 
chamber-window. 


D.  John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the 
death  of  this  marriage  ?  20 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to 
temper.1  Go  you  to  the  prince  your  brother; 
spare  not  to  tell  him  that  he  hath  wronged 
his  honour  in  marrying  the  renowned  Claudio 
(whose  estimation2  do  you  mightily  hold  up) 


to  contaminated  stale,3]  such  a  one  as 
Hero. 

I).  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse4  the  prince, 
to  vex  Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato. 
Look  you  for  any  other  issue?  30 

D.  John.  Only  to  despite6  them,  I  will 
endeavour  any  thing. 

Bora.  Go,  then;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to 
draw  Don  Pedro  and  the  Count  Claudio  alone: 
tell  them  that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me; 
([intend0  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and 
(Claudio,  as, — in  love  of  your  brother’s  honour, 


1  To  temper,  i.e.  to  mix-- to  arrange. 

2  Estimation  = good  qualities,  titles  to  esteem. 

3  Stale — harlot.  4  Misuse  -  deceive. 

5  To  despite,  to  annoy.  c  Intend- pretend. 


who  hath  made  this  match,  and  his  friend’s? 
reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be  cozen’d  with  \ 
the  semblance  of  a  maid,]-— that  you  have -dis-< 
cover’d  thus.  They  will  scarcely  believe  this 
without  trial:  offer  them 'instances;7  which 
shall  bear  no  less  likelihood  than  to  see  me  at 
her  chamber- window;  hear  me  call  Margaret, 
Hero;  hear  Margaret  term  me  Borachio;  and 
bring  them  to  see  this  the  very  night  before 
the  intended  wedding, — for  in  the  mean  time 
I  will  so  fashion  the  matter  that  Hero  shall  be 
absent,  and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming 
truth8  of  Hero’s  disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall 
be  call’d  assurance,  and  all  the  preparation 
overthrown.  si 


7  Instances,  proofs.  8  Truths  true  proofs. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


B.  John.  Grow  this1  to  what  adverse  issue 
it  can,  I  will  put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning 
in  the  working  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand 
ducats.  55 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation, 
and  my  cunning  shall  not  shame  xne. 

B.  John.  I  will  presently2  go  learn  their 
day  of  marriage.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  Leonatoh  garden.  Evening. 

Enter  Benedick,  a  Bog  following. 

Bene.  Boy, — 

Bog.  Signior? 

Bene.  In  my  chamber- window  lies  a  book: 
bring  it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Bog.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that;  but  I  would  have  thee 
hence,  and  here  again.  [Exit  Bog. ] — I  do 
much  wonder  that  one  man,  seeing  how  much 
another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his 
behaviours  to  love,  will,  after  he  hath  laugh’d 
at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the 
argument  of  his  own  scorn  by  falling  in  love : 
and  such  a  man  is  Claudio.  I  have  known 
when  there  was  no  music  with  him  but  the 
drum  and  the  fife;  and  now  had  he  rather 
hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe:  I  have  known 
when  he  would  have  walk’d  ten  mile  a-foot  to 
see  a  good  armour;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten 
nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new 
doublet.  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain  and  to 
the  purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier; 
and.  now  he  is  turn’d  orthography  ;3  his  words 
are  a  very  fantastical  banquet, — just  so  many 
strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so  converted,  and 
see  with  these  eyes?  I  cannot  tell;  I  think 
not:  I  will  not  be  sworn  but  love  may  trans¬ 
form  me  to  an  oyster;  but  I’ll  take  my  oath 
on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he 
shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One  woman 
is  fair, — yet  I  am  well;  another  is  wise, — yet 
I  am  well;  another  virtuous, — yet  I  am  well: 
but  till  all  graces  be  in  one  wroman,  one  woman 
shall  not  come  in  my  grace.  Bicli  she  shall  be, 
that’s  certain;  wise,  or  I’ll  none;  virtuous,  or 

1  Grow  this ,  i.  e.  let  this  grow. 

2  Presently ,  immediately. 

3  Orthography ,  i.e.  orthographer ;  here=one  who  uses 

fine  words. 


I  or  I’ll  never  cheapen4  her;  fair,  or  I  ’ll  never 
I  look  on  her;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me;  noble, 
or  not  I  for  an  angel;  of  good  discourse,  an 
excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of 
what  colour  it  please  God.— Ha,  the  prince  and 
Monsieur  Love!  I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour. 

[  Withdraws  into  the  arbour. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato, 
followed  bg  Balthazar  carrging  a  lute. 

B.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music? 
Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord. — How  still  the 
evening  is,  40 

As  hush’d  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony! 

B.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid 
himself? 

Claud.  0,  very  well,  my  lord:  [[the  music? 
ended,  ^ 

We  ’ll  fit  the  kid-fox5  with  a  pennyworth.  ]  ? 

B.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we  ’ll  hear  that 
song  again. 

Balth.  0,  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a 
voice 

To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

B.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness0  still  of  excellency 
To  put  a  strange  face  onr  his  own  perfection: — 

I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo8  no  more. 
[Balth.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  willj 
sing;  "  5i 

Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit  ? 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy;  yet  he  wooes,  / 
Yet  will  he  swear  he  loves.  \ 

B.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come;  / 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument,  ? 

Do  it  in  notes.  j 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes, —  \ 

There’s  not  a  note  of  mine  that’s  worth  the? 
noting.  ; 

B.  Pedro.  Why,  these  are  very  crotchets? 
that  he  speaks  ;  ? 

Note  notes,  forsooth,  and  nothing ! 9  ]  ^ 

[Balthazar  flags  the  air. 
Bene.  [Aside]  Now,  u Divine  air!”  now  is 
his  soul  ravish’d!— Is  it  not  strange  that 


4  Cheapen  -  bid  for. 

5  Kid-fox.  See  note  146.  «  JFi£?im=?proof. 

^  To  put  a,  strange  face  on=to  ignore,  to  seem  not  to 
know.  s  Woo= press. 

9  Nothing ,  formerly  pronounced  noting ;  hence  the  pun 
here  on  northing  and  noting. 
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ACT  It.  Scene  3. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING; 


ACT  IT.  Scene  3. 


sheeps’  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of  men’s 
bodies'? — Well,  a  horn  for  my  money,  when 
all ’s  done.  62 

Balthazar  sings. 

Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 

Men  were  deceivers  ever; 

One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore; 

To  one  thing  constant  never: 

Then  sigh  not  so, 

But  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny; 

Converting  all  your  sounds  of  woe  70 

Into  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe 
Of  dumps1  so  dull  and  heavy; 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so, 

Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 

Then  sigh  not  so,  &e. 

2).  Pedro .  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 

Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

J).  Pedro.  Ha,  no,  no,  faith;  thou  sing’st 
well  enough  for  a  shift.  so 

Bene.  [Aside]  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that 
should  have  howl’d  thus,  they  would  have 
hang’d  him:  and  I  pray  God  his  bad  voice 
bode  no  mischief !  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the 
night-raven,  come  what  plague  could  have 
come  after  it. 

J).  Pedro.  Yea,  many,  dost  thou  hear, 
Balthazar?  I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent 
music;  for  to-morrow  night  we  would  have  it 
at  the  Lady  Hero’s  chamber- window. 

Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord.  90 

D.  Pedro.  Do  so:  farewell.  [Exeunt  Bal¬ 
thazar  and  Musicians.]— -Come  hither,  Leonato. 
What  was  it  you  told  me  of  to-day, — that  your 
niece  Beatrice  was  in  love  with  Signior  Bene¬ 
dick? 

Claud.  0,  ay: — stalk  on,  stalk  on;  the  fowl 
sits  [Aside  to  Pedro.] — I  did  never  think  that 
lady  would  have  loved  any  man.  * 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither;  hut  most  wonder¬ 
ful  that  she  should  so  dote  on  Signior  Benedick, . 
whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours 
seemed  ever  to  abhor.  101 

Bene.  [Aside]  Is 5t  possible?  Sits  the  wind 
in  that  corner? 

Leon.  43y  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell 


i  Dumps,  low  spirits;  perhaps  here=melancholy  sub¬ 
jects. 


what  to  think  of  it;  hut  that  she  loves  him 
with  an  enraged  affection, — it  is  past  the 
infinite2  of  thought. 

D.  Pedro.  May  he  she  doth  hut  counterfeit. 

Claud.  Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  0  God,  counterfeit !  There  was  never 
counterfeit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of 
passion  as  she  discovers  it.  ill 

1) .  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion 
shows  she  ? 

Claud.  [Aside]  Bait  the  hook  well;  this  fish 
will  bite. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord !  She  will  sit 
you, — you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

2) .  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you?  You 

amaze  me:  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit 
had  been  invincible  against  all  assaults  of 
affection.  120 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord; 
especially  against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [Aside]  I  should  think  this  a  gull, 
but  that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it; 
knavery  cannot,  sure,  hide  himself  in  such 
reverence. 

Claud.  [Aside]  He  hath  ta’en  the  infection: 
hold  it  up.3 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection 
known  to  Benedick  ? 

Leon.  No;  and  swears  she  never  will:  that’s 
her  torment.  iso 

dated.  ’T  is  true,  indeed;  so  your  daughter 
says:  “ Shall  I,”  says  she,  “that  have  so  oft 
encounter’d  him  with  scorn,  write  to  him  that 
I  love  him?” 

Leon.  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  write  to  him;  for  she’ll  be  up  twenty 
times  a  night;  and  there  will  she  sit  in  her 
smock  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper: — 
[Any  daughter  tells  us  all.  139 ; 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  1$ 
remember  a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us; 
of. 

Leon,  0, — when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was/ 
reading  it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and/ 

Beatrice  between  the  sheet? —  / 

Claud.  That.4  ( 


2  Infinite = infinite  reach.  3  Hold  it  up,  keep  it  up. 
4  That~u  yes,  that  is  it.” 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


iLeon.  0,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand 
halfpence;1  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should 
be  so  immodest  to  write  to  one  that  she  knew 
would  flout  her:  “  I  measure  him,’5  says  she, 
“by  my  own  spirit;  for  I  should  flout  him, 
£if  he  writ  to  me;  yea,  though  I  love  him,  I 
/should.”]  i5i 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls, 
weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair, 
prays,  curses; — “  0  sweet  Benedick !  God  give 
me  patience !  ” 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed ;  my  daughter  says 
so:  and  the  ecstasy2  hath  so  much  overborne 
her,  that  my  daughter  is  sometime  afeard  she 
will  do  a  desperate  outrage  to  herself:  it  is 
very  true. 

JD.  Pedro.  It  were  good  that  Benedick  knew 
of  it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make 
a  sport  of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms3 
to  hang  him.  She’s  an  excellent-sweet  lady; 
and,  out  of  all  suspicion,  she  is  virtuous. 
Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing  but  in  loving 
Benedick.  170 

)X_Leon.  0,  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood4  com¬ 
bating  in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs 
to  one  that  blood4  hath  the  victory.  I  am 
sorry  for  her,  as  I  have  just  cause,  being  her 
uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  I  would  she  had  bestow’d  this 
^dotage5  on  me:  I  would  have  daff’d6  all  other 
^respects,  and  made  her  half  myself.]  I  pray 
you,  tell  Benedick  of  it, and  hear  what  he  will  say. 
Leon.  "Were  it  good,  think  you?  iso 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely  she  will  die;  for 
she  says  she  will  die,  if  he  love  her  not;  and 
she  will  die,  ere  she  make  her  love  known; 
and  she  will  die,  if  he  woo  her,  rather  than 
she  will  bate  one  breath  of  her  accustom’d 
crossness. 

D,  Pedro.  She  doth  well:  if  she  should  make 
tender  of  her  love,  ’tis  very  possible  he  ’ll  scorn 
it;  for  the  man,  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  con¬ 
temptible7  spirit. 


1  Halfpence-^ ry  small  pieces, 

2  Ecstasy ,  madness.  s  An  aim. s,  ie.  a  charity. 

4  Bloods  passion.  s  Dotage= doting  love. 

e  Daff’d,  put  aside.  7  Contemptible  -  contemptuous 
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Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper8  man.  ido 

I).  Pedro.  Tie  hath  indeed  a  good  outward 
happiness.9 

Claud.  Tore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very 
wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth  indeed  show  some  sparks 
that  are  like  wit. 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

I).  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you:  [[and  ini' 
the  managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is 
wise;  for  either  he  avoids  them  with  great 
discretion,  or  undertakes  them  with  a  most 
Christian-like  fear.  o00  • 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily  / 
keep  the  peace:  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  ij 
to  enter  into  a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling.  \ 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do;  for  the  manij 
doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  hinC 
by  some  large10  jests  he  will  make.]  Well,  l\ 
am  sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall  we  go  seek 
Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord:  let  her 
wear  it  out  with  good  counsel.11 

Leon.  Nay,  that ’s  impossible:  she  may  wear 
her  heart  out  first.  210 

I).  Pedro.  Well,  we  will  hear  further  of  it 
by  your  daughter:  let  it  cool12  the  while.  I 
love  Benedick  well;  and  I  could  wish  he  would 
modestly  examine  himself,  to  see  how  much  he 
is  unworthy  so  good  a  lady. 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk?  dinner  is 
ready. 

Claud.  \_Aside\  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her 
upon  this,  I  will  never  trust  my  expecta¬ 
tion. 

2>.  Pedro.  [dsmU]  Let  there  be  the  same  net 
spread  for  her;  and  that  must  your  daughter 
and  her  gentlewomen  carry.13  The  sport  will 
be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  another’s 
dotage,14  and  no  such  matter:15  that ’s  the  scene 
that  I  would  see,  which  would  be  merely  a 
dumb-show.  Let  us  send  her  to  call  him  in 
to  dinner. 

227 

[pMtmt  Lon  Pedroff Claudio,  and  Leonato. 


8  Proper,  handsome. 

9  Outward  lutpp i)  1  ess  -  prepossessing  appearance. 

10  Large  — )n’ond.  n  Counsel  ~~  reflection. 

12  CooZ=rest.  is  Carry =- carry  out. 

14  Dotage,  i.e.  doting  love. 

15  And  no  such  matter-  when  tnere  is  no  such  thing. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


Benedick  advances  from  the  arbour. 

Bene.  This  can  be  no  trick :  the  conference 
was  sadly1  borne.  They  have  the  truth  of  this 
from  Hero.  They  seem  to  pity  the  lady:  it 
seems  her  affections  have  their  full  bent.2 
Love  me !  why,  it  must  be  requited.  I  hear 


how  I  am  censur’d:3  they  say  I  will  bear  my¬ 
self  proudly,  if  I  j>erceive  the  love  come  from 
her;  they  say  too  that  she  will  rather  die  than 
give  any  sign  of  affection. — I  did  never  think 
to  marry: — I  must  not  seem  proud: — happy 
are  they  that  hear  their  detractions,4  and  can 
put  them  to  mending.  They  say  the  lady  is 


Beat.  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to  dinner.— (Act  ii.  3.  256,  257.) 


fair, — 5t  is  a  truth,  I  can  bear  them  witness; 
and  virtuous, — ’tis  so,  I  cannot  reprove5  it; 
and  wise,  but  for  loving  me, — by  my  troth,  it 
is  no  addition  to  her  wit;6  nor  no  great  argu¬ 
ment7  of  her  folly,  for  I  will  be  horribly  in 
love  with  her.  I  may  chance  have  some  odd 
quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken  on  me, 

1  Sadly ,  seriously. 

2  Have  their  full  bent ,  i.e.  are  at  their  greatest  tension; 
a  metaphort>riginaIly  taken  from  archery. 

3  How  I  am  censur'd,  i.e.  what  their  opinion  is  of  me. 

4  Their  detractions,  i.e.  the  faults  found  with  them  by 

their  detractors.  3  Reprove— disprove,  deny. 

6  Wit,  i.e.  wisdom.  7  Argument = proof. 


because  I  have  rail’d  so  long  against  marriage: 
but  doth  not  the  appetite  alter?  a  man  loves 
the  meat  in  his  youth  that  he  cannot  endure 
in  his  age.  Shall  quips  and  sentences,8  and 
these  paper-bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a  man 
from  the  career  of  his  humour?  no,  the  world 
must  be  peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a 
bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should,  live  till  I 
were  married. — Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this 
day,  she ’s  a  fair  lady:  I  do  spy  some  marks  of 
love  in  her.  255 


8  Sentences ,  i.e.  sententious  sayings. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you 
come  in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your 
pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks 
than  you  take  pains  to  thank  me:  if  it  had 
been  painful,  I  would  not  have  come.  261 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the 
message  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take 


ACT 

Scene  I.  Leonatds  garden. 

Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the 
parlour; 

There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing3-  with  the  prince  and  Claudio: 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 
Is  all  of  her;  say  that  thou  overheard’st  us; 
And  bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached2  bower, 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen’d  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter; — like  to  favourites, 
Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their 
pride  10 

Against  that  power  that  bred  it: — there  will 
she  hide  her, 

To  listen  our  propose.  This  is  thy  office: 

Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Marg.  I  ’ll  make  her  come,  I  warrant  you, 
presently.  [Exit. 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
As  we  do  trace3  this  alley  up  and  down, 

Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick. 

When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit: 

My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick  20 

Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice.  £  Of  this  matter 
(Is  little  Cupid’s  crafty  arrow  made, 

)That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.’]  Now  begin: 


1  Proposing ,  conversing.  2  Pleached ,  Interwoven. 

3  Trace = pace. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 

upon  a  knife’s  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal. 
— You  have  no  stomach,  signior:  fare  you 
well.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Ha!  “  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to 
bid  you  come  in  to  dinner,”- — there ’s  a  double 
meaning  in  that.  “  I  took  no  more  pains  for 
those  thanks  than  you  took  pains  to  thank 
me,” — that’s  as  much  as  to  say,  Any  pains 
that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks.— If  I 
do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain ;  if  I  do 
not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew.  I  will  go  get  her 
picture.  [Exit-. 


Ill 

Enter  Beatrice,  behind. 

[Aside]  For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lap-'- 
wing,  runs 

Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 
Urs.  [Aside]  The  pieasant’st  angling  is  to 
see  the  fish 

Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait: 

So  angle  we  for  Beatrice;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture.  so 
Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  [Aside]  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her 
ear  lose  nothing 

Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 
[They  advance  to  the  bower, 
[A  loud ]  N 0,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ; 

I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  haggards4  of  the  rock. 

Urs.  But  are  you  sure 

That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely? 

Hero.  So  says  the  prince  and  my  new-trothM 
lord. 

Urs.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it, 
madam? 

Hero.  They  did  entreat  me  to  acquaint  her 
of  it;  40 

But  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov’d  Benedick, 
To  wish5  him  wrestle  with  affection, 

And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  ft. 


4  Haggards,  i.e.  wild,  untrained  hawks. 

5  F'isA='bid. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


Urs.  "Why  did  you  so?  Doth  not  the  gentle¬ 
man 

Deserve  as  full1  as  fortunate  a  bed 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon? 

Hero.  0  god  of  love!  I  know  he  doth 
deserve 

As  much  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man: 

But  nature  never  fram’d  a  woman’s  heart 
Of  prouder  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice;  so 
Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 


Misprising2  what  they  look  on;  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her  53 

All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  love, 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
She  is  so  self-endear’d.3 

Urs.  Sure,  I  think  so; 

And  therefore  certainly  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  of  it. 
Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth.  I  never  yet 
saw  man 


Urs.  [Aside]  She's  lim’d,  I  warrant  you*,  we’ve  caught  her,  madam.— (Act  iii.  1. 104.) 


How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely4 
featur’d,  60 

But  she  would  spell  him  backward  :6  if  fair- 
fac’d,6 

She’d  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her 
sister; 

If  black,7  why,  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic,8 
ijMade  a  foul  blot;  [[if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed ; 
(If  low,9  an  agate  very  vilely  cut; 
l  If  speaking,  -why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds; 
£  If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 

(  So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out; 
j  And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
(Which  simpleness10  and  merit  purchaseth. ]  To 
Urs.  Sure,  ‘sure,  such  carping  is  not  com¬ 
mendable. 

i  Full™ fully.  2  Misprising,  despising. 

3  Saif -endear' d=-m  love  with  herself. 

4  How  rarely,  however  excellently. 

6  Spell  Mm  backward,  misconstrue  him. 

6  Fair -fac'd,  pale-complexioned. 

*  Black,  dark-complexioned,  3  An  antic,  a  buffoon, 
9  Low,  short.  i°  Simpleness,  simplicity. 


Hero.  No,  nor  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all 
fashions,11  T2 

As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable: 

But  who  dare  tell  her  so?  If  I  should  speak, 
She’d  mock  me  into  air;  0,  she  would  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit ! 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover’d  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly: 

It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks, 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling.12  so 
Urs.  Yet  tell  her  of  it:  hear  what  she  will 
say. 

Hero.  No;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion. 
And,  truly,  I  ’ll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with:  one  doth  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Urs.  0,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong! 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment 

11  From  all  fashions,  i.e.  averse  to  all  fashions— uncon¬ 
ventional,  eccentric.  • 

12  Tickling,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


ACT  HI.  Scene  i.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

(Having  so  swift1  and  excellent  a  wit 
As  slie  is  priz’d2  to  have)  as  to  refuse  90 


So  rare  a  gentleman  as  Signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 

Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs.  I  pray  you,  he  not  angry  with  me,  madam, 
Speaking  my  fancy:  Signior  Benedick, 

For  shape,  for  hearing,  argument,3  and  valour, 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 
Urs.  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had 
it. — 

When  are  you  married,  madam?  100 

Hero.  Why,  every  day,4  to-morrow.  Come, 
go  in: 

I  ’ll  show  thee  some  attires;  and  have  thy 
counsel 

Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 
Urs.  [Aside]  She’s  lim’d,5  I  warrant  you: 

we ’ve  caught  her,  madam. 

Hero.  [Aside]  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes 
hy  haps: 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  and  Ursida. 

Beatrice  advances. 

Beat.  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears?  Can  this  be 
true  ? 

Stand  I  condemn’d  for  pride  and  scorn  so 
much? 

Contempt,  farewell!  and  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on;  I  will  requite  thee, 
Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand : 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band; 

For  others  say,  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.6  [Exit. 

Scene  II,  A  room  in  Leonato's  house. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Leonato,  and 
Benedick. 

JD.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage 
be  consummate,7  and  then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

1  Swift,  ready.  2  Priz'd,  estimated. 

3  Argument ,  conversation. 

4  Every  day,  i.e.  without  delay,  forthwith. 

5  Lim'd,  i.e.  snared  with  bird-lime, 
s  Reportingly,  on  mere  report. 

7  Consummate = consummated. 
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Ctmid.  I  ’ll  bring5  you  thither,  my  lord,  if 

you  ’ll  vouchsafe9  me.  4 

I).  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil 
in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  show 
a  child  his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear 
it.  I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his 
company;  for,  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to 
the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth:  he  hath 
twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid’s  bow-string,  and  the 
little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  a  t  him ;  lie  hath 
a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the 
clapper, — for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue 
speaks. 

Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Leon.  So  say  I:  methinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant !  there  Js  no 
true  drop  of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touch’d 
with  love:  if  he  be  sad,  he  wants  money.  20 

Bene.  I  have  the  toothache. 

JD.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Bene.  Hang  it ! 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it 
afterwards. 

JD.  Pedro.  What!  sigh  for  the  toothache? 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour  or  a  worm? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief 
hut  he  that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  say  I  he  is  in  love.  so 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy10 
in  him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to 
strange  disguises;  as,  to  he  a  Dutchman  to-day, 
a  Frenchman  to-morrow;  or  in  the  shape  of  two 
countries  at  once,  as,  a  German  from  the  waist 
downward,  all  slops,11  and  a  Spaniard  from  the 
hip  upward,  no  doublet.  Unless  he  have  a 
fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath,  he 
is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would  have  it 
appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman, 
there  is  no  believing  old  signs.  He  brushes 
his  hat  o’  mornings:  what  should  that  bode? 

JD.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the 
barber’s? 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber’s  man  hath  been 
seen  with  Mm;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his 
cheek  hath  already  stuff’d  terinis-fialls. 

8  Bring ,  accompany.  2  Vouchsafe,  allow. 

io  Fancy ,  i.e .  love ;  with  a  play  on  the  double  meaning  of 
the  word.  11  Slops,  wide  loose  breeches. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


Leon .  Indeed,  lie  looks  younger  than  he  did, 
by  the  loss  of  a  beard. 

A.  Pedro .  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet:1 
can  you  smell  him  out  by  that?  51 

Claud.  That  ’s  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet 
youth  ’s  in  love. 

A.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his 
melancholy. 

(,  £  Cla  ud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his 

( face  ? 

<  A.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself?  for  the 

<  which,  I  hear  what  they  say  of  him.  ] 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is 
now  crept  into  a  lute-string,  and  govern’d  by 
stops.2  60 

A.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for 
him.  Conclude,  conclude  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

A.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too :  I  warrant, 
one  that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions;3  and,  in 
despite  of  all,  dies  for  him. 

A.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried — with  her 
face  upwards.  7i 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  toothache. 
— -Old  signior,  walk  aside  with  me:  I  have 
studied  eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to 
you,  which  these  hobby-horses  must  not  hear. 

[Exeunt  Benedick  and  Leonato. 

I).  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him 
about  Beatrice. 

Claud.  ’T  is  even  so.  Hero  and  Margaret 
have  by  this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice ; 
and  then  the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one 
another  when  they  meet.  si 

Enter  Don  John. 

A.  John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  you! 

A.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

A.  John.  If  your  leisure  serv’d,  I  would 
speak  with  you. 

A.  Pedro.  In  private? 

A.  John.  If  it  please  you:  yet  Count  Claudio 
mayhear :  forwhat  I  would  speakof  concerns  him. 

I).  Pedro.  What ’s  the  matter?  so 

A.  John.  [To  Claudio]  Means  your  lordship 
to  be  married  to-morrow? 


1  Civet,  a  perfume  made  from  the  civet-cat 

2  Stops,  the  divisions  on  the  finger-hoard  of  a  lute. 

2  Conditions,  qualities. 


A.  Pedro.  You  know  he  does.  93 

D.  John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows 
what  I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray 
you  discover  it. 

A.  John.  You  may  think  I  love  you  not:  let 
that  appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me4 
by  that  I  now  will  manifest.  For  my  brother, 
I  think  he  holds  you  well;  and  in  dearness  of 
heart5  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  marriage, 
— surely  suit  ill  spent  and  labour  ill  bestowed. 

A.  Pedro.  Why,  what ’s  the  matter? 

A.  John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you;  and, 
circumstances  shorten’d6 — for  she  hath  been 
too  long  a  talking  of — the  lady  is  disloyal. 

Claud.  Who,  Hero? 

A.  John.  Even  she;  Leonato’s  Hero,  your 
Hero,  every  man’s  Hero.  no 

Claud.  Disloyal! 

A.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  outr 
her  wickedness;  I  could  say  she  were  worse: 
think  you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to 
it.  Wonder  not  till  further  warrant:  go  but 
with  me  to-night,  you  shall  see  her  chamber- 
window  enter’d,  even  the  night  before  her 
wedding-day:  if  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow 
wed  her;  but  it  would  better  fit  your  honour 
to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so?  120 

A.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

A.  John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see, 
confess  not  that  you  know:  if  you  will  follow 
me,  I  will  show  you  enough;  and  when  you 
have  seen  more,  and  heard  more,  proceed 
accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night  why  I 
should  not  marry  her  to-morrow,  in  the  con¬ 
gregation,  where  I  should  wed,  there  will  I 
shame  her. 

A.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain 
her,  I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her.  iso 

A.  John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  further  till 
you  are  my  witnesses:  bear  it  coldly8  but  till 
midnight,  and  let  the  issue  show  itself. 

A.  Pedro.  0  day  untowardly9  turned! 


4  Aim  better  at  me,  "better  guess  my  disposition. 

5  Dearness  of  heart,  ie.  affection  for  you. 

c  Circumstances  shorten’d- to  omit  details. 

7  Out,  thoroughly.  8  Bear  it  coldly,  endure  it  calmly. 
0  Untowardly,  unfortunately. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  HI.  Scene  H. 


Claud.  0  mischief  strangely  thwarting! 

D.  John.  0  plague  right  well  prevented! 

So  will  you  say  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  III.  A  street. 

Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges,  Seacoal,  Oat¬ 
cake,  and  Watch. 

Dog.  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they 
should  suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dog.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good 
for  them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance 
in  them,  being  chosen  for  the  prince’s  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neigh¬ 
bour  Dogberry. 

Dog.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desart- 
less  man  to  be  constable?  io 

Verg.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seacoal; 
for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dog.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal.  God 
hath  bless’d  you  with  a  good  name:  to  be  a 
well-favour’d  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune;  but 
to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature. 

Sea.  Both  which,  master  constable, — 

Dog.  You  have:  I  knew  it  would  be  your 
answer.  Wei],  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give 
God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it;  and  for 
your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear  when 
there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are 
thought  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit 
man  for  the  constable  of  the  watch;  therefore 

bear  you  the  lantern.  This  is  your  charge: _ 

you  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom1  men;  you 
are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince’s  name. 

Sea.  How  if  ’a  will  not  stand? 

Dog.  Why,  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but 
let  him  go;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the 
watch  together,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of 
a  knave.  31 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden, 

he  is  none  of  the  prince’s  subjects. 

Dog.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with 
none  but  the  prince’s  subjects.— You  shall  also 
make  no  noise  in  the  streets;  for  for  the  watch 
to  babble  and  talk  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to 
be  endured. 


1  Vagrom ,  i.e.  vagrant. 
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Sea.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk:  we 
know  what  belongs  to  a  watch.  40 

Dog.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and 
most  quiet  watchman;  for  I  cannot,  see  ln»\v 
sleeping  should  offend:  only,  have  a  care  that 
your  bills2  be  not  sloPm--  Well,  you  are  to  call 
at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid  those  that,  art' 
drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

Sea.  How  if  they  will  not? 

Dog.  Why,  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  art* 
sober:  if  they  make  you  not  then  tin*  better 
answer,  you  may  say  they  are  not  the  men  you 
took  them  for.  si 

Sea.  Well,  sir. 

Dog.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect, 
him,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be.  no  true 
man;  and,  for  such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you 
meddle  or  make3  with  them,  why,  the  more  is 
for  your  honesty. 

Sea.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we 
not  lay  hands  on  him? 

Dog.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may;  but  I 
think  they  that  touch  pitch  will  bedefiFd:  the 
most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a 
thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself  what;  lie  is, 
and  steal  out  of  your  company. 

Verg.  You  have  been  always  call’d  a  merci¬ 
ful  man,  partner. 

Dog.  Truly,  I  would  not  bang  a  dog  by  my 
will,  much  more  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty 
in  him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night, 
you  must  call  to  the  nurse  and  bid  her  still  it 

Sea.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep  and  will  not 
hear  us? 

Dog..  Why,  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let 
the  child  wake  her  with  crying;  for  the  ewe 
that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  bans  will 
never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats. 

Verg.  ’T  is  very  true. 

Dog .  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge:  [To 
Seacoal]— you,  constable,  are  to  present4  the 
prince’s  own  person:  if  you  meet  the  prince  in 
the  night,  you  may  stay  him.  si 

Verg.  Nay,  by ’r  lady,  that  I  think  ’a  cannot. 

Dog.  Five  shillings  to  one  on’t,#with  any 
man  that  knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him: 


2  Bills,  a  kind  of  halberd,  carried  by  watchmen. 

8  Make,  have  to  do.  *  Present,  i.e .  represent. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


many,  not  without  the  prince  he  willing;  for, 
indeed,  the  watch  ought  to  offend  no  man ;  and 
it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against  his  will. 
Verg.  By  T  lady,  I  think  it  be  so.  so 

Dog.  Ha,  ah- ha!  Well,  masters,  good  night: 
an  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call 
up  me:  keep  your  fellows5  counsels  and  your 
own;  and  goodnight. — Come,  neighbour. 


Sea.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge:  let 
us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two, 
and  then  all  to  bed. 

Dog.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours.  I 
pray  you,  watch  about  Signior  Leonato’s  door; 
for  the  wedding  being  there  to-morrow,  there 
is  a  great  coil1  to-night.  Adieu:  be  vigitant, 
I  beseech  you.  [Exeunt  Dogberry  and  Verges. 


Sea.  We  charge  you,  in.  the  prince's  name,  stand !— (Act  iii.  3. 176, 177.) 


Bora.  [  Without]  What,  Conrade! — 

Sea.  [Aside]  Peace!  stir  not. 

Bora.  [  Without]  Conrade,  I  say! — 

Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade. 

Con.  Here,  man;  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

?  [Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itch’d ;  I  thought 
)  there  would  a  scab2  follow. 
i  Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that:] 
and  now  forward  with  thy  tale.  loo 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this 
pent-house,  for  it  drizzles  rain ;  and  I  will, 
like  a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to  thee. 

1  Coil,  confusion. 

2  Scab,  a  play  on  fclie  word ;  it  meant,  as  well  as  a  sore, 
a  low  fellow. 


Sea.  [Aside]  Some  treason,  masters:  yet 
stand  close.  114 

Bora.  Therefore  know  I  have  earned  of  Don 
John  a  thousand  ducats. 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villany  should 
be  so  dear? 

Bora.  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask,  if  it  were 
possible  any  villain  should  be  so  rich ;  for  when 
rich  villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones 
may  make  what  price  they  will.  122 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirm’d.3 
£Thou  knowest  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet, 
or  a  hat,  or  a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

3  Unconfirm’d,  i.e.  inexperienced. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  S. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  in.  Scene  4. 


)  Con .  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

(  Bora.  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

<  Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

(,  Bora.  Tush!  I  may  as  well  say  the  fool’s 
<the  fool.  But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed 
{thief  this  fashion  is?  UJ2 

<  Bea.  [Aside]  I  know  that  Deformed;  ’a  has 
{been  a  vile  thief  this  seven  year;  ’a  goes  up 
{and  down  like  a  gentleman:  I  remember  his 
(  name. 

\  Bora.  ]  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody? 

Con.  No;  ’t  was  the  vane  on  the  house. 

)  Bora.  £  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  de- 
j  formed  thief  this  fashion  is?  how  giddily  he 

<  turns  about  all  the  hot  bloods1  between  four¬ 
teen  and  five-and-thirty?  sometime  fashioning 
/them  like  Pharaoh’s  soldiers  in  the  reechy- 
/  painting,  sometime  like  god  Bel’s  priests  in  the 
/old  church  window,  sometime  like  the  shaven 
/  Hercules  in  the  smirch’d3  worm-eaten  tapestry, 

^  where  his  codpiece  seems  as  massy  as  his  club? 

/  Con .  All  this  I  see;  and  I  see  that  the 
{fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man. 

J But  art  not  thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion 
/too,  that  thou  hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into 
telling  me  of  the  fashion?  152 

o  Bora.  Not  so,  neither:  but 3  know  that  I 
have  to-night  wooed  Margaret,  the  Lady  Hero’s 
gentlewoman,  by  the  name  of  Hero:  she  leans 
me  out  at  her  mistress’  chamber- window,  bids 
me  a  thousand  times  good  night, —I  tell  this 
tale  vilely:— I  should  first  tell  thee  how  the 
prince,  Claudio,  and  my  master,  planted  and 
plac’d  and  possess’d4  by  my  master  Don  John 
saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this  amiable 
encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they  Margaret  was  Hero? 
B<>ra.  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and 
Claudio;  but  the  devil  my  master  knew  she 
was  Margaret;  and  partly:  by  his  oaths,  which 
first  poWd*  them,  partly  by  the  dark  night, 
winch  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefly  by  my 
villany,  which  did  confirm  any  slander  that 
-Uon  John  had  made,  away  went  Claudio 
enraged;  swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he  was 
appointed,  next  morning  at  the  temple,  and 
there,  before  the  whole  congregation,  -ham. 

1  Moods,  i.e.  young  fellows. 

2  fieechy,  blackened  with  smoke. 

’  Smi,Xh’d’  soUe(L  *  PomsM,  influenced 
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lier  with  what  lit1  saw  o'en  tight,  and  smid  her 
home  again  without  a  husband.  17:, 

Bea.  We  charge  you,  in  the  prince's  name, 
stand ! 

Oat.  Cull  up  the  right  master  coustabh*. 
£ W1  e  ha\ e  here,  recovered  the  most  da  ugvrous 
piece  of  lechery  that,  ever  was  known  in  the 
commonwealth.  [sl 

Bea.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them:  I 
know  him;  ’a  wears  a  lock.3 
Con.  Masters,  masters,  • 

Oat.  Ym  11  he  made  bring  Deformed  forth, 

I  warrant  you.  jj 
Con.  Masters,— 

/Sea.  Never  speak:  we  charge  vou  let  us 
obey  you  to  go  with  us. 

[t  onradr  amt  /jora<'/no  arr  s*i'nrvd. 

L B°ra .  W  e  are  like  to  prove  a  goodie  ruin, 
modify,  being  taken  up  of  these  men's  hills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  quest ionj  1  warrant 
you. — Come,  we  ’ll  obey  you. 3  (  I'E'anf, 

[[Scene  IY.  A  room  in  Beomttds  /a afar. 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Uiwri.A. 

Eero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beat  rice, 
and  desire  her  to  rise. 

Era.  I  will,  lady. 

Eero.  And  bid  her  come  hither 
^  Well  ’  [AhvV 

Marq.  Troth,  I  think  your  oilier  rabahr 
were  better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  tliee,  good  Meg,  l  'll  wear 
tills.  '  > 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  W  not  so  good;  and  I 
warrant  your  cousin  will  say  so.  ' 

Hero.  My  cousin  !s  a  fool,  .and  thou  art 
another:  I  ’ll  wear  none  but  tin’s. 

Marg.  I  like  the  now  tire  within  excellently, . 
if  the  hair  were  a  thought"  browner;  and  vour 
gown ’s  a  most  rave  fashion,  i’  faith.  1  saw  t  he 
Duchess  of  Milan’s  gown  that  they  praise  so. 
Hero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say.  / 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  ’s8  but  a  night-gown10  in  ■ 


L0CfC,  »•«.  a  love-lock.  See  note  *>20 

c^— "  uudertrial  Judicially, 

?  Rtobuto,  a  kind  of  ruff  for  the  neck.  8 

downer™1"*'  No  »•“?!’'  “  W-  should  8ay>  a  shaa° 

orowner.  10  Night-gown,  i.e.  dressing-gown. 


ACT  III.  Scene  i. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  III.  Scene  4. 


^respect  of  yours,— eloth-o’-gold,  and  cuts,1  and 
•  lac’d  with  silver,  set  with  pearls  down  sleeves, 

!>  side  sleeves,2  and  skirts  round  underborne3  with 
Ja  bluish  tinsel:  but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful, 
jjand  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on’t. 
i;  Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it!  for  my 
£  heart  is  exceeding  heavy.  25 

<  Marg.  JT  will  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight 
\  of  a  man. 

<  Hero.  Fie  upon  thee!  art  not  asham’d? 

<  Marg.  Of  what,  lady  ?  of  speaking  honour- 

'(  ably?  Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?  | 
?  Is  not  your  lord  honourable  without  marriage? 
(I  think  you  would  have  me  say,  “saving  your 
£  reverence,  a  husband:55  an  bad  thinking  do  not 
; wrest  true  speaking,  I’ll  offend  nobody:  is 
there  any  harm  in  “the  heavier  for  a  husband?55 
'.'  lST one,  I  think,  an  it  be  the  right  husband  and 
i the  right  wife:  otherwise  5t is  light,  and  not 
heavy:  ask  my  Lady  Beatrice  else;  here  she 
i  comes. 

j  Enter  Beatrice. 

I  Hero.  Good  morrow,  coz. 

?  Beat.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero.  40 

)  Hero.  Why,  how  now!  do  you  speak  in  the 
S- sick  tune? 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

£  Marg.  Clap’s  into  Light  o’  love;  that  goes 
? without  a  burden:  do  you  sing  it,  and  I’ll 
'  dance  it. 

I  Beat .  Ye  Light  o’  love  with  your  heels! — 
?then,  if  your  husband  has  stables  enough, 
f'you  ’ll  see  he  shall  lack  no  barns.4 
^  Marg.  0  illegitimate  construction!  I  scorn 
'  that  with  my  heels.  si 

j  Beat  ’T  is  almost  five  o’clock,  cousin;  3t  is 
$time  you  were  ready.— By  my  troth,  I  am 
5 exceeding  ill: — heigh-ho! 

]  Marg.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband? 
i  Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H.6 
)  Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turn’d  Turk, 
/there ’s  no  more  sailing  by  the  star. 

?  Beat  What  means  the  fool,  trow?6 


1  Cuts,  shaped  edges. 

2  Side  sleeves,  hanging  sleeves. 

8  Pnderborne,  trimmed. 

4  Barns ,  a  pun  upon  barns  and  bairns  (children). 

8  II,  i.e.  ache,  which  was  formerly  pronounced  aiche. 

6  Trow,  i.e.  trow  ye? -think  ye? 


Marg.  Nothing  I;  but  God  send  every  one? 
their  heart’s  desire!  61  \ 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me;  they  < 
are  an  excellent  perfume.  ( 

Beat.  I  am  stuff’d,  cousin;  I  cannot  smell.  ( 
Marg.  A  maid,  and  stuff’d!  there’s  goodly? 
catching  of  cold.  < 

Beat.  0,  God  help  me!  God  help  me!  how? 
long  have  you  profess’d  apprehension?7  s 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it.  Both  not  my  > 
wit  become  me  rarely?  70  > 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough;  you  should  wear  l 
it  in  your  cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick.  } 
Marg.  Get  you  some  of  this  distill’d  Carduus  j 
Benedictus,8  and  lay  it  to  your  heart:  it  is  the  5 
only  thing  for  a  qualm.  ^ 

Hero.  There  thou  prick’st  her  with  a<! 
thistle.  t 

Beat.  Benedictus!  why  Benedictus?  you? 
have  some  moral9  in  this  Benedictus.  78? 

Marg.  Moral!  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  noj 
moral  meaning;  I  meant,  plain  holy-thistle.  (, 
You  may  think  perchance  that  I  think  you? 
are  in  love:  nay,  by’r  lady,  I  am  not  such 
fool  to  think  what  I  list;  nor  I  list  not  tojl 
think  what  I  can;  nor,  indeed,  I  cannot  think, \ 
if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking,  !) 
that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in) 
love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love.  Yet  Bene- 4 
dick  was  such  another,  and  now  is  he  become  > 
a  man:  he  swore  he  would  never  marry;  and) 
yet  now,  in  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his> 
meat  without  grudging:  and  how  you  may  be? 
converted,  I  know  not;  but  methinks  you  look? 
with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do.  92 1 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue? 
keeps  ?  ? 

Marg.  Not  a  false  gallop.  t 

Re-enter  Ursula.  s 

Urs.  Madam,  withdraw:  the  prince,  thee 
count,  Signior  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all? 
the  gallants  of  the  town,  are  come  to  fetch  you  £ 
to  church.  < 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg,  v 
good  Ursula.  [Exeunt.^] 

7  Profess'd  apprehension =set  up  as  a  wit. 

8  Carduus  Benedictus ,  the  holy  thistle;  a  plant  supposed, 
to  be  a  cure  for  all  diseases,  including  the  plague. 

8  Moral— hidden  meaning. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  5. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  act  hi.  scene  5. 


j>  [Scene  V.  Another  room  in  Leonard's  house. 

]  Enter  Leonato,  with  Dogberry  and  Verges. 
I  Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest 
l  neighbour? 

I  Log.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  con- 
( fidence  with  you  that  decerns1  you  nearly. 


Leon,  Brief,  I  pray  you;  for  you  see  it  is  a< 
busy  time  with  me.  J 

Dog.  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir,—  ;; 

Verg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  1 1  iv  g< >01 l  friend  s'*  o 

Dog.  Goodman  Voices,  sir,  speaks  a  little; 
off  the  matter:2  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits> 


Dog.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  the  matter:  an  old  man,  sir,  and  Ins  wits  are  not  so  blunt 
as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were.— (Act  iii.  5. 10-13.) 


\  are  not  so  blunt  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire 
£they  were;  but,  in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin 
^between  his  brows. 

5  Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God  I  am  as  honest  as 
|any  man  living  that  is  an  old  man  and  no 
konester  than  I. 

;  Dog.  Comparisons  are  odorous:  palabras^ 

;  neighbour  Verges. 

;  Leon.  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious.  20 
;  Dog.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but 
we  are  the  poor  duke’s  officers;  but  truly,  for 
mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king, 


1  Decerns,  a  blunder  for  concerns. 

2  Off  the  matter,  i.e.  away  from  the  subject. 
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I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  J 
your  worship.  j; 

Leon.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me,  ha! 

Dog.  Yea,  an ’t  were  a  thousand  pound  more 
than  7t  is;  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  ‘ 
your  worship  as  of  any  man  in  the  city;  and  ! 
though  I  be  but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad  to' 
hear  it.  I 

Verg.  And  so  am  I.  J 

Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say . ) 
Verg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,3  ex-/ 
cepting4  your  worship’s  presence,  have  ta’en  aj 


■S  To-night,  i.e.  last  night. 
^Excepting,  a  blunder  for  saving. 


ACT  III.  Scene  5. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


J-  couple  of  as  arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Mes- 
^  sina. 

5>  Dog.  A  good  old  man,  sir;  lie  will  be  talking: 
/as  they  say,  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out: 
5 God  help  us!  it  is  a  world  to  see! — Well  said, 
a’ faith,  neighbour  Verges: — well,  God’s  a  good 
anan;  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must 
aide  behind. — An  honest  soul,  i’ faith,  sir;  by 
Any  troth,  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread:  but  God 
As  to  be  worshipped:  all  men  are  not  alike,— 
Aalas,  good  neighbour!  44 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short 
jof  you. 

\  Dog.  Gifts  that  God  gives. 

>  Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

I>og.  Due  word,  sir:  our  watch,  sir,  have 
;  indeed  comprehended  two  auspicious  persons, 
and  we  would  have  them  this  morning  ex- 
amined  before  your  worship.  52 

^  Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and 


bring  it  me:  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  it j 
may  appear  unto  you.  I 

Dog.  It  shall  be  suffigance.  <j 

Jjeon.  Drink  some  "wine  ere  you  go:  fare? 
you  well.  ( 

Enter  a  .Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  i 
your  daughter  to  her  husband.  60; 

Leon .  I  ’ll  wait  upon  them:  I  am  ready.  I 
[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger.  \ 
Dog.  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to  Francis  \ 
Seacoal;  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn  to  > 
the  gaol:  we  are  now  to  examine  those  men.  > 
Verg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely.  I 

Dog.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant) 
you;  here  5s  that  [Touching  his  forehead]  shall) 
drive  some  of  them  to  a  non-come:1  only  get/ 
the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excom-  > 
munication,  and  meet  me  at  the  gaol.  [ExetonL~\  > 


ACT 

Scene  I.  The  Inside  of  a  Church. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  ,  John,  Leonato, 
Friar  Francis,  Claudio,  Benedick, 
Hero,  Beatrice,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  Come,  Friar  Francis,  be  brief;  only  to 
the  plain  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  re¬ 
count  their  particular  duties  afterwards. 

F.  Fran.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to 
marry  this  lady? 

Claud.  No. 

Leon.  To  be  married  to  her: — friar,  you 
come  to  marry  her. 

F.  Fran.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  this  count  ?  10 

Hero.  I  do. 

F.  Fran.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward 
impediment  why  you  should  not  be  conjoined, 

I  charge  you,  on  your  souls,  to  utter  it. 

Claud.  f  Know  you  any,  Hero? 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

F.  Fran.  Know  you  any,  count? 

Leon.  I  dare  make  his  answer, — none. 

Claud.  0,  what  men  dare  do!  what  men 


IY. 

may  do!  what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing 
what  they  do !  21 

Bene.  How  now!  interjections?  [[Why,  then,  ? 
some  be  of  laughing,  as,  Ha,  ha,  he!  ]  < 

Claud.  Stand  thee  by,  friar. — Father,  by  your 
leave : 

Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter? 

Ijeon.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 
Claud.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back, 
whose  worth 

May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift? 
D.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render2  her 
again. 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn3  me  noble 
thankfulness. —  31 

There,  Leonato,  take  her  back  again: 

Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend; 

She ’s  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her 
honour. — 

Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here! 

0,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 

1  To  a  non-come,  i.e.  to  be  “non  compos  mentis ”  = 
(drive  them)  out  of  their  wits;  or  a  blunder  for  non-plus. 

2  Render »  give  back.  8  Learns teacli. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ABO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal! 

/[Comes  not  that  blood1  as  modest  evidence 
f  To  witness  simple  virtue'/  W ould  you  not  swear, 
/All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
jBy  these  exterior  shows?  But  she  is  none: 
'She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious2  bed; ]  42 

Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  "What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married,  not  to  knit  my  soul 
To  an  approved3  wanton. 

Leon.  Bear  my  lord — 

[He  pauses  from  emotion  ]  If  you,  in  your 
own  proof,4 

Have  vanquish’d  the  resistance  of  her  youth, 

[  And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, —  ] 

Claud.  [I  know  what  you  would  say:  if  I 
<  have  known  her, 

/You’ll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 

)  And  so  extenuate  the  ’forehand  sin:  ]  51 

No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large;5 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  show’d 
Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  seem’d  I  ever  otherwise  to  you? 
Claud.  Out  on  thy  seeming!  I  will  write 
against  it: 

You  seem  to  me  as  Bian  in  her  orb, 

As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown; 

But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
(Than  Yenus,  £  or  those  pamper’d  animals  ei 
j  That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  ] 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so 
wide?6 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you? 

L>.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak? 

I  stand  dishonour’d,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale.7 
Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken?  or  do  I  but 
dream? 

JD.  John.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these 
things  are  true. 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True! — 0  God! 

Claud.  Leonato,  stand  I  here?  70 

Is  this  the  prince?  is  this  the  prince’s  brother? 
Is  this  face  Hero’s?  are  our  eyes  our  own? 

1  Blood ,  i.e.  blush.  2  Luxurious ,  wanton,  lustful. 

8  Approved,  i.e.  proved.  *  Proof,  i.e.  trial  of  her. 

5  Large— licentious. 

6  Wide,  i.e.  wide  of  the  truth.  r  stale ,  harlot. 
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Leon.  All  this  is  so:  but  what  of  this,  my 
lord  ?  73 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to 
your  daughter; 

And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly8  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 
Leon.  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  thou  art  my 
child. 

Hero.  0,  God  defend  me!  how  am  I  beset!— 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  tins  ? 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your 
name.  so 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero?  Who  can  blot  that 
name 

With  any  just  reproach? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero; 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero’s  virtue. 

What  man  was  he  talk’d  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window  betwixt  twelve  and  one? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.  I  talk’d  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my 
lord. 

JD.  Pedro.  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. — 
Leonato,  88 

I ’m  sorry  you  must  hear:  upon  mine  honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count 
Bid  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber- window; 

[  Who  hath  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal0  villain, , 
Confess’d  the  vile  encounters10  they  have  had  l 
A  thousand  times  in  secret.  ]  j 

JD.  John.  £  Fie,  fie !  they  are  not  to  be  nam’d,  j 
my  lord,  { 

Not  to  be  spoke  of;  j 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language,  $ 

Without  offence  to  utter  them. ] — Thus,  pretty/ 
lady, 

I’m  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment.11  100 
Claud.  0  Hero,  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac’d 
About  the  thoughts  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair !  fare¬ 
well, 

Thou  pure  impiety  and  impious  purity! 

For  thee  I  ’ll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 

And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture12  hang, 

8  Kindly,  natural.  9  Liberal,  licentious. 

10  Encounters,  meetings. 

11  Misgovernment,  misconduct. 

12  Conjecture,  suspicion. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 

And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious.1  ioo 
Leon .  Hath  no  man’s  dagger  here  a  point 
for  me1?  [Hero  sivoons. 

Beat .  Why,  how  now,  cousin!  wherefore 
sink  you  down? 

D.  John .  Come,  let  us  go.  These  things, 
come  thus  to  light, 

Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[Exeunt  Bon  Pedro ,  Don  John , 
Claudio ,  and  Attendants. 
Bene.  How  doth  the  lady? 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think: — help,  uncle: — 

Hero!  why, Hero!- — uncle! — Signior  Benedick! 
— friar! 

Leon.  0  Fate,  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand! 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame 
That  may  be  wish’d  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero! 

F.  Fran.  Have  comfort,  lady.  119 

Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up? 

F.  Fran.  Yea,  wherefore  should  she  not? 
Leon.  Wherefore!  Why,  doth  not  every 
earthly  thing 

Cry  shame  upon  her?  Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood?2 — 

Do  not  live,  Hero;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes: 

For,  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 
shames, 

Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life.  Griev’d  I,  I  had  but  one? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  frugal  nature’s  frame?3  iso 
t,  O,  one  too  much  by  thee !  £  Why  had  I  one  ? 

\  Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes? 

<  Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
jITook  up  a  beggar’s  issue  at  my  gates, 

<  Who  smirched  thus  and  mir’d4  with  infamy, 
<1  might  have  said,  “  No  part  of  it  is  mine; 

\  This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins”  ? 
£  But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov’d,  and  mine  I  prais’d, 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on;  mine  so  much 
sThat  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine,  140 
\ Valuing  of  her;  why,  she] — 0,  she  is  fall’n 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again, 


1  Gracious,  lovely,  attractive. 

2  In  her  blood,  i.e.  in  her  blushes. 

s  Frame ,  i.e.  order,  disposition  of  things. 

4  Mir’d,  soiled  with  mud. 


£  And  salt  too  little  which  may  season  give  J 
To  her  foul-tainted  flesh]  !  j 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir’d  in  wonder, 

I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied ! 
Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last 
night? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  not;  although,  until  last 
night,  150 

I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 
Leon.  Confirm’d,  confirm’d !  0,  that  is 

stronger  made 

Which  was  before  barr’d  up  with  ribs  of  iron! 
Would  the  two  princes  lie?  and  Claudio  lie, 
Who  lov’d  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foul¬ 
ness, 

Wash’d  it  with  tears?  Hence  from  her!  let 
her  die. 

F.  Fran.  Hear  me  a  little; 

For  I  have  only  silent  been  so  long, 

And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune, 

By  noting  of  the  lady:  I  have  mark’d  160 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  beat  away  those  blushes; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear’d  a  fire, 

To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth.  Call  me  a  fool; 
Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observation, 
Which  with  experimental  seal5  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book;6  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity,  170 

If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  see’st  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left 
Is  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury;  she  not  denies  it: 

Why  seek’st  thou,  then,  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness? 

F.  Fran.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are 
accus’d  of? 

Hero.  They  know  that  do  accuse  me;  I  know 
none: 

If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive  iso 

Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 


s  Experimental  seal,  i.e.  the  seal  of  experience, 
c  Of  my  book,  i.e.  of  what  X  have  read, 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy ! — 0  my  father, 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers’d 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight  184 
Maintain’d  the  change  of  words  with  any 
creature, 

Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death! 

F.  Fran .  There  is  some  strange  misprision1 
in  the  princes. 

Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent2  of 
honour; 

And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this, 

The  practice3  of  it  lies  in  John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame4  of  villanies.  191 
Leon.  I  know  not.  If  they  speak  but  truth 
of  her, 

These  hands  shall  tear  her;  if  they  wrong  her 
honour, 

The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 

Nor  fortune  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends, 
But  they  shall  find,  awak’d  in  such  a  cause, 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind,  200 
Ability  in  means  and  choice  of  friends, 

To  quit  me  of  them  thoroughly. 

F.  Fran.  Pause  awhile, 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead : 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in, 

And  publish  it  that  she  is  dead  indeed; 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation, 

And  on  your  family’s  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial.  210 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this?  what  will 
this  do  ? 

F.  Fran.  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on 
.  her  behalf 

Change  slander  to  remorse;— that  is  some  good: 

C  But.  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange 
course, 

But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth.  ] 

She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain’d, 

Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus’d, 

Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excus’d 

1  Misprision ,  misapprehension. 

2  The  very  bent,  the  very  highest  degree,  or,  according 
to  some,  the  true  natural  disposition. 

3  Practice,  contrivance.  ■  *  Frame,  devising 
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Of  every  hearer:  for  it  so  falls  out,  21a 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack’d  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rank  the  value,  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours.  So  will  it  fare  with 
Claudio: 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
Th’  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell’d  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life,  230 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 

Than  when  she  liv’d  indeed;  [  then  shall  he;* 
mourn  ^ 

(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver), 

And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her,—  i 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true,  ]  \ 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood 
[  But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  leveHYl  false,  s 
The  supposition  of  the  lady’s  death 
Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy:  ]  i 
And  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 
(As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation) 

In  some  reclusive5  and  religious  life, 

Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene.  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you : 
And  though  you  know  my  inwardness0  and  love 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 

Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly  and  justly  as  your  soul  250 

Should  with  your  body. 

Leon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief, 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

F.  Fran.  ’Tis  well  consented:  presently  away; 
[For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  strain) 
the  cure.' — ] 

Come,  lady,  die  to  live:  this  wedding-day 
Perhaps  is  but  prolong’d:7  [have  patiences 
and  endure.]  J 

[Exeunt  Friar  Francisr  Hero,  and  Leonato. 
Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  yon  wept  all  this 
while? 

Beat.  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

5  JReclusive— secluded. 

*  Inwardness,  intimacy,  confidential  friendship. 

7  JProlongrd= deferred. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


act  iv.  Scene  i.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Bene .  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat  You  have  no  reason;  I  do  it  freely. 
Bene.  Surely  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin 
is  wrong’d.  2(.;i 

Beat  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve 
of  me  that  would  right  her ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friend¬ 
ship1? 


Beat.  A  very  even1  way,  but  no  such  friend. 
Bene.  May  a  man  do  it  ? 

Beat  It  is  a  man’s  office,  but  not  yours. 
Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well 
as  you;  is  not  that  strange?  270 

Beat  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not. 
It  were  as  possible  for  me  to  say  I  lov’d  noth¬ 
ing  so  well  as  you:  but  believe  me  not;  and 


yet  I  lie  not;  I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny 
nothing. — I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lov’st 
me. 

Beat  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love  me; 
and  I  will  make  him  eat  it  that  says  I  love 
not  you. 

Beat  Will  you  not  eat  your  word?  280 
Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to 
it.  I  protest  I  love  thee. 

Beat  Why,  then,  God  forgive  me! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice? 

Beat  You  have  stay’d  me  in  a  happy 
hour: 

I  was  about  to  protest  I  loved  you. 


Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart.  3 

Beat  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart, 
that  none  is  left  to  protest. 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  anything  for 
thee. 

Beat  Kill  Claudio.  291 

Bene.  Ha!  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it.  Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

[She  is  going ,  he  holds  her  by  the  arm. 

Beat  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here:— 
[Struggling  to  free  herself  ]  there  is  no  love  in 
you: — nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.  [Still  holding  her]  Beatrice,— 


1  Even,  plain. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


Beat  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

[tike  tears  herself  away  from  him. 

Bene.  Well  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me 
than  fight  with  mine  enemy.  301 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy? 

Beat  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height1  a 
villain,  that  hath  slander’d,  scorn’d,  dishonour’d 
my  kinswoman?— 0  that  I  were  aman!— What, 
bear  her'  in  hand2  until  they  come  to  take 
hands;  and  then,  with  public  accusation,  un 
cover’d  slander,  unmitigated  rancour, — 0  God, 
that  I  were  a  man!  I  would  eat  his  heart  in 
the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice,—  sio 

Beat  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window!— 
a  proper  saying! 

Bene.  Nay,  but,  Beatrice, — 

Beat  Sweet  Hero!— she  is  wrong’d,  she  is 
slander’d,  she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat — 

Beat  Princes  and  counties!  Surely,  a  princely 
testimony,  a  goodly  count,  count  comfect;  a 
sweet  gallant,  surely!  0  that  I  were  a  man 
for  his  sake!  or  that  I  had  any  friend  would 
be  a  man  for  my  sake !  But  manhood  is  melted 
into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment,  and 
men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim3 
ones  too:  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules 
that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it. — I  cannot 
be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a 
woman  with  grieving.  [Going. 

Bene .  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand, 
I  love  thee. 

Beat .  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way 
than  swearing  by  it.  330 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  Count 
Claudio  hath  wrong’d  Hero? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought  or  a 
soul. 

Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engag’d;4  I  will  chal¬ 
lenge  him.  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so 
leave  you.  By  this  hand,  Claudio  shall  render 
me  a  dear  account.  As  you  hear  of  me,  so 
think  of  me.  Go,  comfort  your  cousin.  I  must 
say  she  is  dead:  and  so,  farewell.  [Exeunt. 

1  In  the  height ,  in  the  highest  degree.  „ 

2  Bear  her  in  hand,  keep  her  in  (false?)  hope. 

s  Trim,  nice  (used  ironically). 

4  Engag'd,  pledged  (to  fight  him). 
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Scene  II.  A  Prison. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Saxton,  in 
gowns;  and  the  Watch ,  with  Conrade  and 
Borachig. 

Bog.  Is  our  whole  dissombly  appear’d? 

Verg.  0,  a  stool  and  a.  cushion  for  the  sexton. 
Bex.  Which  be  the  malefactors? 

J)og.  Marry,  that  am  .1  and  my  partner. 

Verg.  Nay,  that ’s  certain;  we  have  the 
exhibition5  to  examine. 

Sex.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to 
be  examined?  let  them  come  before  master 
constable. 

Bog.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. 
[Conrade  and  Borachio  are  brought  forward. 
— What  is  your  name,  friend  ?  11 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Bog.  Bray,  write  down — Borachio. — Yours, 
sirrah  ? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name 
is  Conrade. 

Bog.  Write  down — master  gentleman  Con¬ 
rade. — [Masters,  do  you  serve  God?,  j 

5ora.  |  Yea’  sir>  we  ll0pe'  i 

Bog.  Write  down— that  they  hope  they 
serve  God: — and  write  God  first;  for  God  de-> 
fend  but  God  should  go  before  such  villains!;! 
— 2  Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you  are  ] 
little  better  than  false  knaves;  and  it  will  go 
near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer 
you  for  yourselves? 

Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none.  . 

Bog.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure 
you;  but  I  will  go  about  with  him.0— Come 
you  hither,  sirrah:  a  word  in  your  ear,  sir;  I 
say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false  knaves. 
Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you  we  are  none.  n 
Bog.  Well,  stand  aside. — ’Fore  God,  they 
are  both  in  a  tale.  Have  you  writ  down— 
that  they  are  none? 

Sex.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way 
to  examine:  you  must  call  forth  the  watch 
that  are  their  accusers. 

Bog.  Yea,  marry,  that’s  the  eftest7  way. — 

«  Exhibition,  used  blunderingly  as » permission. 

6 1  will  go  about  with  Mm,  i.e.  “I  II  manage  him.*' 
y  Eftest,  quickest;  or,  perhaps  a  blunder  for  defeat 


CH  ADO  ABOUT  HOTHING.  Dog.  Dost  thou  not  suspect 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


<3 


.V7 


Let  the  watch  come  forth.— Masters,  I  charge 
you,  in  the  prince’s  name,  accuse  these  men.  40 
■  .First  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don 
John,  the  prince’s  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dog.  Write  down — Prince  John  a  villain. 
— Why,  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince’s 
brother  villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 

Dog.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace:  I  do  not  like 
thy  look,  I  promise  thee. 

Bex.  What  heard  you  him  say  else'? 

Bee.  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a 
thousand  ducats  of  Don  John  for  accusing  the 
Lady  Hero  wrongfully.  51 

Dog.  Flat  burglary1  as  ever  was  committed. 

Verg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 

Bex.  What  else,  fellow? 

First  Watch.  And  that  Count  Claudio  did 
meat),  upon  his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero 
before  the  whole  assembly,  and  not  marry 
her. 

Dog.  0  villain!  thou  wilt  be  condemn’d  into 
everlasting  redemption  for  this. 

Bex.  What  else?  60 

Bee.  Watch.  This  is  all. 

Bex.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can 
deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly 
stolen  away;  Hero  was  in  this  manner  accus’d, 
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ACT 


Scene  I.  Leonato’s  garden. 


3 


Enter  Leqnato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  your- 


v- 


self ; 


■t 


■CL 
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And ’t  is  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve:  give  not  me  counsel;  5 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with2 
mine. 

Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov’d  his  child, 


1  Burglary ,  a  blunder  for  perjury. 

2  Suit  with ,  i.e.  match  with,  equal. 


rc 


v  ■ 

.  „  <  * 


in  this  very  manner  refus’d,  and  upon  the  grief 
of  this  suddenly  died. — Master  constable,  let 
these  men  be  bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato’s: 
I  will  go  before  and  show  him  their  examina¬ 
tion.  [Exit. 

Dog.  Come,  let  them  be  opinion’d. 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands —  To 

Con.  Off,  coxcomb! 

Dog.  God ’s  my  life,  where ’s  the  sexton?  let 
him  write  down — the  prince’s  officer,  coxcomb. 
—Come,  bind  them. — Thou  naughty  varlet! 

Con.  Away!  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Dog.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years? — 0  that  he  were 
here  to  write  me  down  an  ass! — but,  masters, 
remember  that  I  am  an  ass;  though  it  be  not 
written  down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass. 
— No,  thou  villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as 
shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I 
am  a  wise  fellow;  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer; 
and,  which  is  more,  a  householder;  and,  which 
is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in 
Messina;  and  one  that  knows  the  law,  go  to; 
and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to;  and  a  fellow 
that  hath  had  losses,  and  one  that  hath  two 
gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him. 
—Bring  him  away.— 0  that  I  had  been  writ 
down  an  ass!  [ Exeunt . 


Y. 

Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm’d  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience;  io 

£  Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of$ 
mine,  '  / 

And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain,3  ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such,  > 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form :  > 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard, ; 
And,  sorry  wag,  cry  “hem”  when  he  should? 

groan,  ' 

Patch  grief  with  proverbs,  make  misfortune/ 
drunk  \ 

With  candle- wasters, 4 — bring  him  yet  to  me,  \ 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience.  19| 


s  Strain  for  strain,  feeling  for  feeling. 
^  Candle-wasters,  i.e.  bookworms. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING, 


ACT  V.  Scone  1. 


But  there  is  no  such  man:  for, ]  brother,  men 
Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion;1  £  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine2  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with  words:  ] 
No,  no ;  ’t  is  all  men’s  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring3  under  the  load  of  sorrow, 


But  no  man’s  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral4 *  when  he  shall  endure  :.o 
The  like  himself.  Tlierefmv  give  me  n«>  coun¬ 
sel: 

My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement,6 
Ant  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing 
differ. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  peace,—- 1  will  be  flesh  and 
blood ; 


Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.— (Act  v.  1.  3-5.) 


For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently, 

£  However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  push  at6  chance7  and  sufferance.8] 
Ant.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself; 
Make  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too.  40 
Leon.  There  thou  speak ’st  reason:  nay,  I 
will  do  so. 

My  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied ; 

And  that  shall  Claudio  know;  so  shall  the 
prince, 

And  all  of  them  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Ant.  Here  come  the  prince  and  Claudio 
hastily. 

1  Passion,  emotion. 

2  Preceptial  medicine,  i.e ,  the  medicine  of  precepts. 

8  TPW?iflr=writhe.  4  Moral,  ready  to  moralize. 

5  Advertisement,  admonition,  moral  exhortation. 

6  Made  a  push  at- defied. 

7  Chance,  here  used  of  fortune  in  a  had  sense. 

8  Sufferance-suffering. 


Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

I).  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud .  Good  day  to  both  of  you, 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, . 

J9.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 
Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord,  S — well,  fare  you 
well,  my  lord:— 

Are  you  so  hasty  now? — well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good 
old  man.  no 

-Ant  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quar¬ 
relling, 

Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud.  Who  wrongs  him? 

Leon.  Who ! 

Many,  thou  dost  wrong  me;  thou  dissembler, 
thou :  —  [  Claudio  lays  h  is  h  a  nd  o  n  h  is  sword. 

Nay,  never  lay  tliy  hand  upon  thy  sword; 

I  fear  thee  not. 
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MUCH  ABO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Claud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 

If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear: 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to1  my  sword. 
Leon.  Tush,  tush,  man;  never  fleer2  and 
jest  at  me: 

I  speak  not  like  a  dotard  nor  a  fool, 

As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag  60 

What  I  have  done,  being  young,  or  what 
would  do, 

Were  I  not  old.  Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head,3 
Thou  hast  so  wrong’d  mine  innocent  child  and 
me, 

That  I  am  forc’d  to  lay  my  reverence4  by, 
And,  with  grey  hairs  and  bruise5 6  of  many  days, 
Bo  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man.0 
I  say  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child ; 
Thy  slander  hath  gone  through  and  through 
her  heart, 

And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors, — 

0,  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept,  To 
Save  this  of  hers,  fram’d7  by  thy  villany ! 
Claud.  My  villany ! 

Leon.  Thine,  Claudio;  thine,  I  say. 

JD.  Pedro .  You  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  ’ll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 

Bespite  his  nice  fence8  and  his  active  practice,9 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood.10 
Claud.  Away!  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 
Leon.  Canst  thou  so  daff  me?11  Thou  hast 
kill’d  my  child:  7s 

If  thou  kill’st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed : 
But  that ’s  no  matter;  let  him  kill  one  first; — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — let  him  answer  me. — 
Come,  follow  me,  boy!  come,  sir  boy,  follow  me: 
Sir  boy,  I  ’ll  whip  you  from  your  foining12  fence ; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon.  Brother, — 

Ant.  Content  yourself.13  God  knows  I  lov’d 
my  niece; 


I  To,  i.e.  with  regard  to,  or  to  do  with  (my  sword). 

s  Fleer— sneer.  3  To  thy  head,  i.e .  to  thy  face. 

4  Reverence,  my  right  to  he  treated  with  reverence  (as 

an  old  man). 

5  Bruise,  used  figuratively = the  wear  and  tear. 

6  To  trial  of  a  man,  i  e.  to  a  combat,  man  to  man. 

7  Fram’d,  devised,  invented.  %  Fence,  skill  in  fencing. 

9  Practice,  exercise.  10  Lustihood,  physical  vigour. 

II  Daff  me,  i.e.  put  me  off.  13  Foining,  thrusting, 

is  Content  yourself,  i.e.  calm  yourself. 


And  she  is  dead,  slander’d  to  death  by  villains, 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man  indeed,14 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue;  90 
Boys,  apes,  J acks,15  braggarts,  milksops ! — 
Leon.  Brother  Anthony, — 

Ant.  Hold  you  content.  What,  man !  I 
know  them,  yea, 

And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost 
scruple, — 

Scambling,16  out -facing,  fashion- monging 17 
boys, 

That  lie,  and  cog,18  and  flout,19  deprave,20  and 
slander, 

Go  anticly,21  show  outward  hideousness, 

And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous22  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they 
durst; 

And  this  is  all.  99 

Leon.  But,  brother  Anthony, — 

Ant.  Come,  ’t  is  no  matter: 

Bo  not  you  meddle;  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake23 
your  patience. 

My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter’s  death : 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charg’d  with 
nothing 

But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof.24 
Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No? — Come,  brother,  away. — I  will 
be  heard. 

Ant.  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 
D.  Pedro.  See,  see;  here  comes  the  man  w% 
went  to  seek.  no 

Enter  Benedick. 

Claud.  Now,  signior,  what  news? 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

JD.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior:  you  are  almost 
come  to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two 
noses  snapp’d  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

w  A  man  indeed,  i.e.  one  who  is  indeed  a  man. 
is  Jacks,  a  term  of  contempt. 

45  Scamblmg = scrambling. 

47  Fashion-monging,  foppish. 

48  Cog,  cheat=our  modern  “gammon.” 

49  Flout,  mock.  20  Deprave,  practise  detraction. 

24  Anticly,  fantastically.  22  Dangerous  =* threatening. 
23  WaJee= rouse.  24  Full  of  proof,  fully  proved. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 

B.  Pedro .  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What 
think’st  thou?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt1  we 
should  have  been  too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true 
valour.  I  came  to  seek  you  both.  121 

Claud .  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek 
thee;  for  we  are  high- proof 2  melancholy,  and 
would  fain  have  it  beaten  away.  Wilt  thou 
use  thy  wit? 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard :  shall  I  draw  it? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy 
side? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many 
have  been  beside  their  wit. — I  will  bid  thee 
draw,  as  we  do  the  minstrels;  draw,  to  plea¬ 
sure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks 
pale. — Art  thou  sick,  or  angry?  131 

Claud.  What,  courage,  man !  What  though 
care  kill’d  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in 
thee  to  kill  care. 

Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the 
career,3  an  you  charge  it  against  me.  I  pray 
you  choose  another  subject. 

Claud.  Nay,  then,  give  him  another  staff: 
this  last  was  broke  cross.4 

B.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more 
and  more:  I  think  he  be  angry  indeed.  141 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his 
girdle.5 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain; — I  jest  not: — I  will 
make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you 
dare,  and  when  you  dare. — Do  me  right,6  or  I 
will  protest  your  cowardice.  You  have  kill’d 
a  sweet  lady,  and  her  death  shall  fall  heavy 
on  you.  Let  me  hear  from  you.  151 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have 
good  cheer. 

D.  Pedro.  What,  a  feast?  a  feast? 

Claud.  I’ faith,  I  thank  him;  he  hath  bid 
me  to  a  calf s-head  and  a  capon  ;r  the  which  if 


*  Doubt = suspect. 

2  High-proof,  ie.  in  a  high  degree. 

3  In  the  career,  i.e.  in  tilting,  as  at  a  tournament. 

4  Broke  cross ,  i.e.  "broke  athwart  or  across  the  oppo¬ 
nent's  body:  an  expression  taken  from  tilting. 

5  To  turn  his  girdle,  i.e.  to  challenge  (us).  See  note  354. 

6  Do  me  right,  i.e.  give  me  satisfaction. 

*  And  a  capon,  perhaps  a  nun,  i.e.  a  (fool’s)  cap  on. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1, 

I  do  not  carve  most  curiously  J  say  my  knife's 
naught.9— £  Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock10  took 
Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well;  it  goes 
easily.  / 

1).  Pedro.  I’ll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  prais'd 
thy  wit  the  other  day.  I  said,  thou  hadst  a 
fine  wit:  “True,”  says  she,  “a  tint'  little  eiie.T; 
aNo,”  said  I,  “a  great  wit:’’  “Bight,"  says,; 
she,  “a  great  gross  one.”  “  Nay,"  said  1,  “a$ 
good  wit:”  “Just,”  said  she,  “it.  hurts  no-!; 
body.”  “Nay,”  said  T,  “the  gentleman  is/ 
wise:”  “Certain,”  said,  she,  “a,  wise  gentle-^ 
man.”11  “Nay,”  said  I,  “he  hath  the  tongues:”1-: 
“That  I  believe,”  said  she,  “for  lie  swore  a£ 
thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  for-; 
swore  on  Tuesday  morning;  there's  a.  double; 
tongue;  there’s  two  tongues.'5  Thus  did  she,; 
an  hour  together,  trans-shape13  t.hy  particular  ; 
virtues:  yet  at  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,: 
thou  wast  the  prop’rcst14  man  in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heart  ily,  a/nd  , 
said  she  car’d  not.  ( 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did;  but  yet,  for  all  ■ 
that,  an  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,13  shed 
would  love  him  dearly: — the  old  man’s  daugh-i 
ter  told  us  all.  iso  i 

Claud.  All,  all;  and,  .moreover,  God  saw  > 
him  when  he  was  hid  in  the.  garden.  ]  l 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall,  we  set  the  savage 
bull’s  horns' on  the  sensible  Benedick’s  head? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  “  Here 
dwells  Benedick,  the  married  man”? 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy:  you  know  my 
mind.  I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip- 
like  humour:  you  break  jests  as  braggarts  do 
their  blades,  which,  God.  be  thank’d,  hurt  not. 
— My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  I  thank 
you:  I  must  discontinue  your  company:  your 
brother  the  bastard  is  fled  from  Messina:  you 
have  among  you  kill’d  a  sweet  and  innocent 
lady.  For  my  Lord  Lackbeard  there,  he  and 
I  shall  meet:  and  till  then  peace  be  with  him. 

[Exit. 

I).  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 


3  Curiously,  i.e.  cleverly.  9  Naught ,  good  for  nothing. 
A  woodcock,  i.e.  a  fool. 

11  A  wise  ge.ntlem,an,  used  ironically  as  we  use  “  a  wise¬ 
acre.''  12  He  hath  the  tongues,  i.e.  he  is  a  good  linguist 
18  Trans-shape,  caricature.  14  Prop’ rest,  handsomest 

15  Deadly ,  i.e .  mortally: 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
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MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest;  and,  I ’ll 
warrant  you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

B.  Pedro.  And  hath  challeng’d  thee'?  200 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 

B.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is  when 
he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off 
his  wit ! 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape :  but 
then  is  an  ape  a  doctor1  to  such  a  man. 

B.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you,  let  me  be :  pluck 
up,2  my  heart,  and  be  sad  l3  Did  he  not  say, 
my  brother  was  lied  ? 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Watch , 
with  Conrade  and  Borachio. 

Bog.  Come,  you,  sir:  if  justice  cannot  tame 
you,  she  shall  ne’er  weigh  more,  reasons  in  her 
balance:  nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite 
once,  you  must  be  look’d  to. 

B.  Pedro.  How  now  I  two  of  my  brother’s 
men  bound  !  Borachio  one !  2ir> 

Claud.  Hearken  after4  their  offence,  my 
lord. 

B.  Pedro.  Officers,  what  offence  have  these 
men  done1? 

Bog.  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false 
report;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths; 
secondarily,  they  are  slanders;  sixth  and  lastly, 
they  have  belied  a  lady;  thirdly,  they  have 
verified  unjust  things;  and,  to  conclude,  they 
are  lying  knaves. 

B.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have 
done;  thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what’s  their  offence; 
sixth  and  lastly,  why  they  are  committed; 
and,  to  conclude,  what  you  lay  to  their  charge. 

Claud.  Sightly  reason’d,  and  in  his  own 
division;5  and,  by  my  troth,  there’s  one  mean 
ing  well  suited.  231 

B.  Pedro.  Who  have  you#  offended,  masters, 
that  you  are  thus  bound  to  your  answer?  this 
learned  constable  is  too  cunning6  to  be  under¬ 
stood:  what’s  your  offence? 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to 
mine  answer :  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this 
count  kill  me.  I  have  deceived  even  your 
very  eyes:  what  your  wisdoms  could  not  dis- 

1  A  doctor,  i.e.  a  learned  person. 

2  Pluck  u%>  = rouse  thyself.  8  Sad,  serious. 

*  Hearken  after ,  i.e.  inquire  into. 

s  Divis ion ~  arrangement,  order.  6  Cunning,  clever. 


cover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to 
light;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard  me  con¬ 
fessing  to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your 
brother  incensed7  me  to  slander  the  Lady 
Hero;  how  you  were  brought  into  the  orchard, 
and  saw  me  court  Margaret  in  Hero’s  gar¬ 
ments;  how  you  disgrac’d  her,  when  you 
should  marry  her:  my  villany  they  have  upon 
record;  which  I  had  rather  seal  with  my  death 
than  repeat  over  to  my  shame.  The  lady  is 
dead  upon  mine  and  my  master’s  false  accu¬ 
sation;  and,  briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  the 
reward  of  a  villain.  251 

B.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron 
through  your  blood? 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he 
utter’d  it. 

B.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on 
to  this? 

Bora.  Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the 
practice8  of  it. 

B.  Pedro.  He  is  compos’d  and  fram’d  of 
treachery: — 

And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villany. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero!  now  thy  image  doth 
appear 

In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  lov’d  it  first.  260 

Bog.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffs:  by 
this  time  our  sexton  hath  reformed  Signior 
Leonato  of  the  matter:  and,  masters,  do  not 
forget  to  specify,  when  time  and  place  shall 
serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

V erg.  Here,  here  comes  master  Signior 
Leonato,  and  the  sexton  too. 

Re-enter  Leonato  and  Antonio,  with  the 
Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain?  let  me  see  his 
eyes, 

That,  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 

I  may  avoid  him:  which  of  these  is  he?  270 

Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger, 
look  on  me. 

Leon.  Art  thou  the  slave  that  with  thy 
breath  hast  kill’d 
Mine  innocent  child? 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon.  N o,  not  so,  villain ;  thou  beliest  thyself ; 


7  Incensed,  instigated.  8  Practice ,  carrying  out. 
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ACT  v.  Scene  i.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2, 


Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 

A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it. — 


I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter’s  death: 
Record  it  -with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds; 
5T  was  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it. 

Claud.  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience; 
Yet  I  must  speak.  Choose  your  revenge  your¬ 
self;  281 

Impose  me  to1  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin:  yet  siim’d  I  not 
But  in  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I: 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 

I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he  ’ll  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter 
live,— 


That  were  impossible:  but,  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess2  the  people  in  Messina  here  290 

How  innocent  she  died;  and  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 

And  sing  it  to  her  bones,— sing  it  to-night:— 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house; 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law, 

Be  yet  my  nephew:  my  brother  hath  a 
daughter, 

Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that’s  dead, 

And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us: 


Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  giv’n  her 
cousin,  300 

And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  0  noble  sir, 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me! 
I  do  embrace  your  offer;  and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon.  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your 
coming; 

To-night  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pack’d3  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir’d  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Rom.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did  when  she  spoke 

tome;  310 

But  always  hath  been  just4  and  virtuous 
In  any  thing  that  I  do  know  by5  her. 


1  Impose  me  to,  i  e. 

2  Possess= inform. 

4  Just,  i  e.  upright. 


sentence,  or  put  ine  to. 

8 Pack'd,  i.e,  implicated,  mixed  up. 
5  Py — of,  about. 


Do<f.  Moreover,  sir  (which  indeed  is  not 
under  whip' and  blank),  this  plaimiO'hnv.  t}U‘ 
offender,  did  call  me  ass:  l  beseech  sou,  let  it 
be  remember'd  in  his  punishment.  £  And  also, 
the  watch  heard  them  talk  of  one  Deformed: 
they  say  he  weal’s  a  key  in  his  ear,  and  a  loek 
hanging  by  it;  and  borrows  money  in  God's 
name,— the  which  he  hath  ns'd,:  so  long  and 
never  paid,  that  now  men  grow  hard-hearted, 
and  will  lend  nothing  for  ( tod's  sake:  prav  von, 
examine  him  upon  that  point.]  *  222 

Leon.  I.  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest 
pains. 

f)o<f.  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most 
thankful  and  reverend  youth;  and  I  praise 
God  for  von. 

Leon.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Jh(/.  Cud  save  the  foundation! 

Leon.  Go,  C  discharge  thee  of  thv  prisoner, 
and  I  thank  thee. 

Dog.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your 
worship;  which  1.  beseech  your  worship  to 
correct  yourself,  for  the  example  of  others. 
God  keep  your  worship!  I,  wish  your  worship 
well;  God  restore  you  to  health*!  1  humbly 
give  you  leave  to  depart;  and  if  a  merry 
meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it!--- 
Come,  neighbour. 

\_Lxennt  Dogberry,  \rerges,  and  Wateh. 
Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  fare¬ 
well. 

Ant.  Farewell,  my  lords:  we  look  for  you 
to-morrow. 

D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 

Claud.  To-night  I  ’ll  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Eweunt  Don  Pedro  ami  Claudio. 
Leon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on.  We  ’ll 
talk  with  Margaret, 

How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd7 
fellow-  [Eveunt 

Scene  II.  Another  wart  of  Leonatds  garden . 

Enter,  severally,  Benedick  and  Margaret. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  Mistress  Margaret, 
deserve  well  at  my  hands  by  helping  me  to 
the  speech  of8  Beatrice. 


6  Hath  us’d,  i.e.  lias  practised. 

7  Lewd ,  depraved. 

8  To  the  speech  of  =  to  speech  with. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


Marg.  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in 
praise  of  my  beauty? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no 
man  living  shall  come  over  it;1  for,  in  most 
comely  truth,  thou  deservest  it. 

\_Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me!2 
$  why,  shall  I  always  keep  below  stairs?  10 
\  Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound’s 
/mouth, — it  catches. 

j  Mwrg.  And  yours  as  blunt  as  the  fencer’s 
<[  foils,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

?  Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret;  it  will 
•' not  hurt  a  woman:  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call 
l  Beatrice :  I  give  thee  the  bucklers.3 

Marg.  Give  us  the  swords;  we  have  bucklers 
;  of  our  own.  19 

'  Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must 
i put  in  the  pikes4  with  a  vice;5  and  they  are 
( dangerous  weapons  for  maids.  ] 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who, 

I  think,  hath  legs. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

[Exit  Margaret. 

The  God  of  love,  [Singing. 

That  sits  above, 

And  knows  mo,  and  knows  me, 

How  pitiful  I  deserve, —  29 

I  mean  in  singing;  but  in  loving, — Leander 

the  good  swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  employer 
of  panders,  and  a  whole  book  full  of  these 
quondam  carpet-mongers,6  whose  names  yet 
run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a  blank 
verse, — why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned 
over  and  over  as  my  poor  self  in  love.  Marry, 
I  cannot  show  it  in  rhyme;  I  have  tried:  I 
can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  “lady”  but  “  baby,” 
— an  innocent  rhyme;  for  “scorn,”  “horn,” — 
a  hard  rhyme;  for  “school,”  “fool,” — a  babbl¬ 
ing  rhyme;  very  ominous  endings:  no,  I  was 
not  born  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot 
woo  in  festival  terms.7  41 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Sweet  Beatrice,  wouldst  thou  come  when  I 
called  thee? 

1  Coyne  over  it,  i.e.  excel  it. 

2  Come  over  me,  a  play  on  words -marry  me. 

s  I  give  thee  the  bucklers,  i.e.  I  confess  myself  defeated. 

4  Pikes,  a  central  spike,  screwed  into  the  buckler  or 
shield.  5  Vice,  screw. 

6  Carpet-mongers,  i.e.  carpet-knights. 

7  Festival  terms,  i.e.  not  in  everyday  language. 


Beat.  Yea,  signior,  and  depart  when  you  bid 
me.  43 

Bene.  0,  stay  but  till  then! 

Beat.  “Then”  is  spoken;  fare  you  well  now: 
and  yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came 
for;  which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath  pass’d 
between  you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  £  Only  foul  words;  and  thereupon  I' 
will  kiss  thee.  50  \ 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul ; 
wind  is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is; 
noisome;  therefore  I  wall  depart  unkiss’d.  £ 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of£ 
his  right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit.  But  I  j 
must  tell  thee  plainly,  ]  Claudio  undergoes8  my ) 
challenge;  and  either  I  must  shortly  hear  from 
him,  or  I  will  subscribe9  him  a  coward.  And, 

I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me  for  which  of  my  bad 
parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together;  which  main¬ 
tain’d  so  politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will 
not  admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  with 
them.  But  for  which  of  my  good  parts  did 
you  first  suffer  love  for  me  ? 

Bene.  Suffer  love,— a  good  epithet!  I  do 
suffer  love  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my 
will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think ;  alas, 
poor  heart!  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will 
spite  it  for  yours;  for  I  will  never  love  that 
which  my  friend  hates.  T2 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo 
peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession: 
there ’s  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that 
will  praise  himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,10  Beatrice, 
that  liv’d  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours.  If 
a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb 
ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in  monu¬ 
ment11  than  the  bell  rings  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you? 

Bene.  Question:12 — why,  an  hour  in  clamour, 
and  a  quarter  in  rheum:13  therefore  is  it  most 


8  Undergoes,  i.e.  is  under  -  has  received. 

»  Subscribe,  proclaim  in  writing. 

10  Instance ,  proverbial  saying. 

11  Live  no  longer  in  monument,  i.e.  his  memory  shall 
endure  no  longer.  12  Question = that  is  the  question. 

1:5  Iihewm,  i.e.  tears. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  2. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


expedient  for  the  wise  (if  Don  Worm,  his  con¬ 
science,  find  no  impediment  to  the  contrary) 
to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own  virtues,  as  I  am 
to  myself.  So  much  for  praising  myself,  who, 
I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy : 
and  now  tell  me,  how  doth  your  cousin'?  91 


Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend.  There 
will  I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in 
haste. 


Claud.  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night  I— 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. —{Act  v,  3.  22,  23.) 


Enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle. 
Yonder  ’s  old  coil1  at  home:  it  is  prov’d  my 
Lady  Hero  hath  been  falsely  accus’d,  the  prince 
and  Claudio  mightily  abus’d;2  and  Don  John 
is  the  author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and  gone.  Will 
you  come  presently?3  102 

Beat,  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  ? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap, 
and  he  buried  in  thy  eyes;  and  moreover  I  will 
go  with  thee  to  thy  uncles.4  [Exeunt. 

1  Old  coil-  “  the  devil  to  pay.” 

2  Abus’d,  deceived.  8 Presently,  immediately. 

4  Uncles,  i.e.  Leonato  and  Antonio. 
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Scene  III.  The  Monument  of  Leonato— within 
the  Church, 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,"  and -Attendants, 
with  music  and  tapers. 

Claud.  Is  this  the  monument5  of  Leonato? 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Claud.  [Reads  fro?n  a  scroll ] 

“  Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies : 

Death,  in  guerdon0  of  her  wrongs, 

Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies. 

So  the  life  that  died  with  shame 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame.” 

5  Monument,  family  tomb.  0  Guerdon,  recompense. 


1 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  Y.  Scene  4. 


Hang  thou  there  niton  the  tomh, 

[Fi.cLmj  up  the  scroll. 
Braising  her  when  1  am  dumb.-—  10 

Now,  musie,  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hymn. 

Soitff. 

I ’anion,  goddess  of  the  night, 

Those  that,  slew  thy  virgin  knight;1 
For  tin*  which,  with  songs  of  woe, 

Hound  about  her  tomb  they  go. 

Midnight,  assist  ourmoan; 

Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 

Heavily,  heavily 

({raves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead. 

Till  death  he  uttered,  20 

Heavily,  heavily. 

Claud.  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night!— 
Yearly  will  1  do  this  rite. 

2).  Pedro.  Good,  morrow,  masters;  put  your 
torches  out: 

The  wolves  have  prey’d;  and  look,  the  gentle 
day, 

Before  the  wheels  of  Pin  elms,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us:  fare  you  well. 
Claud.  Good  morrow,  masters:  each  his 
several  way. 

D.  Pedro.  Gome,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other 
weed;  30 

And  then  to  Leonato’s  we  will  go. 

Claud.  And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue 
speed 

Than  this  for  whom  we  render’d  up  this  woe ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.  A  hall  in  Leonatds  house. 

Enter  Leo nato,  Antonio,  Benedick,  Bea¬ 
trice,  Margaret,  Ursula,  Friar  Francis, 
and  Hmio. 

F.  Fran.  Did  1  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent1? 
Leon.  So  are  the  Prince  and  Claudio,  who 
accus’d  her 

Upon2  the  error  that  you  heard  debated: 

But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this, 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question.3 
Ant.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort4 
so  well. 

1  Virgin  knight,  i.e.  virgin  servant. 

2  Upon,  on  the  ground  of. 

8  Question,  investigation.  *  Sort ,  turn  out. 


Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith5  en¬ 
forc’d 

To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon.  W ell,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen 
all,  10 

Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves, 

And  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  mask’d: 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promis’d  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me. — You  know  your  office,  brother : 

[Exeunt  Ladies. 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother’s  daughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio. 

Ant.  Which  I  will  do  with  ednfirm’d6  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I 
think. 

F.  Fran.  To  do  what,  signior? 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me;  one  of  them. — 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  signior,  21 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her:  ’t  is 
most  true. 

Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite 
her. 

Leon.  The  sight  whereof  I  think  you  had 
from  me, 

From  Claudio,  and  the  prince:  but  what’s 
your  will  'I 

Bene.  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical: 

But,  for7  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good-will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoin’d 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage:—  ao 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

F.  Fran.  And  my  help. — 

Here  comes  the  prince  and  Claudio. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  with 
Attendants. 

2).  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  prince;  good  morrow, 
Claudio: 

We  here  attend  you.  Are  you  yet8  determin’d 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother’s  .daughter? 

Claud.  I’ll  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an 

Ethiop. 

Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother;  here ’s  the  friar 
ready.  [Exit  Antonio. 

s  By  faith,  i.e.  in  order  to  be  true  to  his  word. 

e  confirm'd,  unmoved.  ?  For,  as  for.  8  Yet,  still. 
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ACT  y.  Scene  4. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  V.  Scene  4, 


D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow,  Benedick.  Why, 
what  ’s  the  matter,  40 

That  you  have  such  a  February  face, 

So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness'? 
Claud.  I  think  he  thinks  upon  the  savage 
bull.— 

<  £  Tush,  fear  not,  man;  we’ll  tip  thy  horns 
(  with  gold, 

<5  And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee; 

( As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  J ove, 

i?  When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low; 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leap’d1  your 
father’s  cow, 

And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat  50 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 
^  Claud. ]  For  this  I  owe  you:  here  come 
other  reckonings. 

Re-enter  Antonio,  with  Hero,  Beatrice,  and 
the  Ladies  veiled. 

Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon? 

Ant.  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 
Claud.  Why,  then  she’s  mine.— Sweet,  let 
me  see  your  face. 

Leon.  No,  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take 
her  hand 

Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 
Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy 
friar: 

I  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me.  59 
Hero.  And  when  I  liv’d,  I  was  your  other 
wife:  [  Unveiling. 

And  when  you  lov’d,  you  were  my  other  hus¬ 
band. 

Claud.  Another  Hero ! 

Hero.  Nothing  certainer: 

One  Hero  died  defil’d;2  but  I  do  live, 

And  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero !  Hero  that  is 
dead ! 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord;  but  whiles  her 
slander  livd. 

F.  Fran.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify;3 
When  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 

I  ’ll  tell  you  largely4  of  fair  Hero’s  death: 
Meantime  let  wonder  seem  familiar,  70 

And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 


Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Which  is  Bea¬ 
trice  '?  T2 

Beat.  [Unveiling]  I  answer  to  that  mime. 
What  is  your  will  ? 

Bene.  Do  not  you  love  mo? 

Beat.  Why,  no;  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Why,  then  your  uncle,  and  the  prince, 
and  Claudio  have  been  deceiv'd;  they  swore 
you  did. 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Bene.  Troth,  no;  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat.  Why,  then  my  cousin,  Margaret,  and 
Ursula 

Are  much  deceiv’d;  for  they  did  swear  you  did. 

Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick 
for  me.  so 

Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh 
dead  for  me. 

Bene.  ’T  is  no  such  matter.— Then  you  do 
not  love  me? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I’m  sure  you  love  the 
gentleman. 

Claud.  And  I  ’ll  be  sworn  upon ’t  that  he 
loves  her; 

For  here’s  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 

A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion’d  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here  *s  another, 

W rit  in  my  cousin’s  hand,  sto  1’ n  f  ron  i  1 1 e  r  poe  k et, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick.  no 

Bene.  A  miracle!  here’s  our  own  hands 
against  our  hearts. — Gome,  I  will  have  thee; 
but,  by  this  light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you; — but,  by  this 
good  day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion;  and 
partly  to  save  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you 
were  in  a  consumption. 

Bene.  Peace!  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

I  Kissim/ her. 

D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou,  Benedick,  the 
married  man?  100 

Bene.  I’ll  tell  thee  what,  prince;  a  college 
of  wit-crackers  cannot  flout5  me  out  of  my 
humour.  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire 
or  an  epigram?  No:  if  a  man  will  be  beaten 
with  brains,  he  shall  wear  nothing  handsome 
about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to 


1  Leap'd,  i.e.  covered. 
3  Qualify ,  moderate. 


8  Defil’d,  i.e.  by  slander. 

4  Largely ,  at  large,  fully. 
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5  Flout,  jeer. 


ACT  V.  Scene  4. 

marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose 
that  the  world  can  say  against  it;  and  there¬ 
fore  never  flout1  at  me  for  what  I  have  said 
against  it;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this 
is  my  conclusion.— For  thy  part,  Claudio,  I 
did  think  to  have  beaten  thee;  but  in  that2 


ACT  V.  Scene  4. 

thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  live  unbruis’d, 
and  love  my  cousin.  113 

Claud.  1  had  well  hop’d  thou  wouldst  have 
denied  Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgell’d 
thee  out  of  thy  single  life,  to  make  thee  a 
double-dealer;3  which,  out  of  question,  thou 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do  not  look  exceeding 
narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends. — Let’s 
have  a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may 
lighten  our  own  hearts  and  our  wives’  heels. 

Leon.  We’ll  have  dancing  afterward.  123 

Bene.  First,  of  my  word;  therefore  play, 
music ! — Prince,  thou  art  sad;  get  thee  a  wife, 
get  thee  a  wife:  there  is  no  staff  more  rever¬ 
end  than  one  tipp’d  with  horn. 


£  Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta’en 
in  flight, 

And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Mes¬ 
sina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow:  I  ’ll 
devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him. — ] 
Strike  up,  pipers !  [Dance. 

[Exeunt 


i  Flout ,  jeer. 


2  In  that,  inasmuch  as. 


s  Double-dealer ,  i.e.  one  who  is  unfaithful  to  his  wife. 


NOTES  TO  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 

1.  — The  stage-direction  in  both  Q.  and  FI.  is  “ Enter  j 
Leonato  gouernour  of  Messina ,  Innogen  his  wife,  Hero 
his  daughter,  and  Beatrice  his  neece,  toith  a  messenger" 
This  character,  called  Innogen,  the  wife  of  Leonato  and 
mother  of  Hero,  is  not  again  mentioned  throughout  the 
play,  nor  is  any  allusion  made  to  her  death.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  would  have  left  the 
mother  of  Hero  among  the  characters  as  a  mere  dummy. 

As  has  been  already  noted  in  the  Introduction,  scarcely 
any  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  Folio  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  mistakes  of  the  Quarto.  The  fact  that  the  name 
of  Innogen  (probably  a  misprint  for  Imogen )  was  left,  by 
an  oversight,  in  the  stage-direction  is  interesting;  as  it 
shows  that  Shakespeare  had,  at  first,  the  intention  of 
introducing  this  character,  but  that  as  he  worked  out  the 
play  he  found  there  was  no  room  for  her,  so  he  dropped 
her  altogether.  In  this  he  showed  his  usual  dramatic 
tact;  for  one  cannot  conceive  how  Hero’s  mother  could 
have  been  introduced  in  any  of  the  important  scenes 
without  diminishing  their  effect;  and  the  nature  of  the 
story  would  not  permit  of  her  being  a  very  subordinate 
character. 

2.  Lines  1,2:  Hon  Pedro  of  Arragon  comes  this  night  to 
Messina.— "N one  of  the  commentators  seem  to  have  paid 
any  attention  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  historical  period  of  this  play.  The  Kingdom  of 
The  Two  Sicilies,  including  the  Island  of  Sicily  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  mainland,  was  first  established, 
in  1131,  under  Roger,  the  second  Count  of  Sicily,  who 
took  the  title  of  Roger  L,  King  of  The  Two  Sicilies.  In 
1266  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX,  became 
king  of  The  Two  Sicilies.  In  1282,  in  consequence  of  an 
insurrection  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  Sicily  became 
independent,  and  the  two  kingdoms  were  again  separated; 
the  house  of  Anjou  retaining  that  of  Naples,  while  that  of 
Sicily  went  to  the  house  of  Arragon.  This  arrangement 
continued  till  1435,  when  Alplionso  I.,  king  of  Sicily,  re¬ 
united  the  two  crowns.  He  reigned  till  1458,  when 
another  separation  took  place,  and  a  bastard  prince  of 
the  house  of  Arragon,  whose  name  was  John,  assumed 
the  crown  of  Sicily;  under  his  successor,  the  celebrated 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Spain  and  III.  of  Naples,  the  husband  of 
Isabella,  Naples  and  Sicily  were  again  reunited  (in  1501) 
under  the  crown  of  Spain;  and  they  continued  to  be  part 
of  the  Austro-Spanish  Empire  established  by  Charles  V. 
till  1700.  Shakespeare  did  not  probably  wish  to  be  very 
particular  about  the  exact  historic  period  of  the  play;  but 
it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  events  here  supposed  to 
take  place  must  have  occurred  when  the  island  was  still 
under  the  house  of  Arragon;  probably,  during  some 
time  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Shakespeare  probably  took  the  name 
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of  Don  John  the  Bastard  from  John  of  Arragon  the  Bas¬ 
tard,  who  was  King  of  Sicily  from  1458  to  1479. 

3.  Line  8:  But  few  of  any  SORT,  and  none,  of  name.— 
This  line,  it  will  be  seen,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  is 
in  perfect  blank  verse  metre.  Sort  is  a  word  used  in  several 
senses.  Here  perhaps  “rank”  is  the  best  explanation  we 
can  give  of  it.  The  word  is  originally  derived  from  the 
Latin  sortem,  the  accusative  of  sors~  “ lot,”  “destiny.” 
(See  Merchant  of  Venice,  note  62.)  Thence  it  naturally 
came  to  mean  “condition,"  “class,”  and  so  “kind," 
“species,”  “manner."  For  its  use  =“ company,"  see 
Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  note  171.  Wedgwood  compares  the 
use  of  lot  in  vulgar  language. 

4.  Lines  16, 17:  he  hath,  indeed,  better  better'd  expectation 

than  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how. . 'This  is  one 

of  those  passages,  not  a  few  in  this  play,  in  which,  as 
Seymour  rightly  observes,  sense  is  sacrificed  to  “  the 
charm  of  a  jingle"  (vol.  i.  p.  72);  If,  indeed,  the  word 
“charm”  can  be  applied  to  such  an  annoying  trick. 

5.  Lines  22,  23:  joy  could  7iot  show  itself  modest  enough 
without  a  badge  of  bitterness.—  Compare  Macbeth,  i.  4. 
33-35: 

My  plenteous  joys, 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. 

Warburton,  whose  notes  are  rarely  much  to  the  purpose, 
has  a  very  ingenious  criticism  on  this  passage:  “  Of  all  the 
transports  of  joy,  that  which  is  attended  with  tears  is 
least  offensive;  because,  carrying  with  it  this  mark  of 
pain,  it  allays  the  envy  that  usually  attends  another’s 
happiness”  (see  Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  6).  This  explains  the 
epithet  modest ;  for  the  figurative  use  of  badge  compare 
Sonnet  xliv.  14:  “heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither’s  woe." 
Badge  originally  meant  a  ring  or  collar  worn  as  a  mark  of 
distinction.  In  Shakespeare’s  time  it  was  usually  applied 
to  the  silver  badges  worn  by  the  servants  of  the  nobility; 
and,  as  livery  coats  were  uniformly  of  a  blue  colour,  they 
required  some  such  distinction.  Compare  Rape  of  Lu- 
crece,  line  1054: 

A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery. 

6.  Line  30:  Signior  Montanto.—The  reason  why  Beatrice 
chooses  this  name  for  Benedick  is,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
a  term  used  in  the  fencing  schools.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
referred  to  in  The  Merry  Wives,  ii.  3.  26,  27:  “  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy 
mont&nt;  ”  and  in  its  Spanish  form  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  v.  1:  “I  would  teach  these  nineteen 
the  special  rules,  as  your  punto,  your  reverse,  your  stoc- 
cata,  your  imbroccato,  your  passada,  your  montanto,r 
(Works,  vol.  1  p.  121),  Montanto ,  in  Spanish,  is  a  two- 
handed  sword,  or  broadsword,  used  by  fencing  masters. 
The  word  does  not  seem  to  be  used  in  Italian  at  all. 
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7,  Line  38:  as  pleasant  as  ever  he  was.— For  the  use  of 
pleasant  in  this  sense  of  “merry'’  compare  Luereee,  Arg. 

8:  “In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all  posted  to  Home;” 
and  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  1.  131:  “By  my  troth, most 
pleasant.”  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  titles  of  plays, 
and  of  books  belonging  to  the  class  called  “  Facetiae." 

8.  Line  39:  Be  set  up  Ms  bills.—  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  custom  for  fencing  masters,  when  they  first  settled 
in  a  town,  to  set  up  their  bills;  that  is  to  say,  to  post  up, 
in  public  places,  printed  bills  announcing  their  address 
and  advertising  their  accomplishments  with  various 
weapons.  It  is  most  probable  that,  in  these  bills,  they 
directly  or  indirectly  challenged  anyone  who  chose  to 
come  and  have  a  bout  with  them,  either  with  the  broad¬ 
sword,  or  cudgels,  or  foils.  In  this  sense  they  might  be 
called  challenges;  but  these  bills  were  more  of  the  nature 
of  advertisements— what  we  should  term  “posters.”  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  fix  bills  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  in  certain  parts  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  Ben 
Jonson’s  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  in  a  scene  laid  in 
The  Middle  Aisle  of  St.  Paul’s  (iii.  1)  we  have: 

Shift.  ( coming  forward.)  This  is  rare,  I  have  set  up  my  hills 
without  discovery. 

Later  on,  in  the  same  scene,  these  bills  are  again  referred 
to,  some  of  them  being  given  in  full  (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
91-98). 

9.  Line  40:  challeng'd  Cupid  AT  THE  plight.— There 
seems  to  be  some  difficulty  as  to  ascertaining  the  exact 
meaning  of  this  expression.  Steevens  in  his  note  (Var. 
Ed.  vol.  vii,  p.  8)  says:  “  Flight  (as  Mr.  Douce  observes 
to  me)  does  not  here  mean  an  arrow,  but  a  sort  of  shoot¬ 
ing  called  roving,  or  shooting  at  long  lengths.”  See  also 
several  references  given  by  Steevens  in  his  note  on  this 
passage.  An  interesting  account  of  roving,  or  rural 
archery,  will  be  found  in  The  Book  of  Archery.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  the  account  given  there  that  roving 
was  the  highest  branch  of  archery,  as  it  involved  shoot¬ 
ing  at  objects  “barely  within  the  range  of  his  lightest 
flight-shaft  ”  (p.  407).  This  would  evidently  involve,  on 
the  part  of  the  archer,  not  only  perfect  practice  with  his 
bow,  as  regards  what  Ascham  calls  “  fair  shooting” — that 
is  to  say,  sending  the  arrow  from  the  bow  clean  and 
straight— but  also  the  power  of  judging  distance,  which, 
as  everyone  knows  who  has  practised  rifle  shooting,  is  a 
most  difficult  thing.  Flight  was  also  applied  to  a  certain 
kind  of  arrow.  The  Book  of  Archery  (p.  391)  says:  “  Old 
English  archers  carried  into  the  field  a  sheaf  of  twenty- 
four  barbed  arrows,  buckled  within  their  girdles.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  these,  about  six  or  eight,  were  longer,  lighter,  and 
winged  with  narrower  feathers  than  the  rest.  With  these 
flight  shafts,  as  they  are  termed,  they  could  do  execu¬ 
tion  further  than  with  the  remaining  heavy  sheaf  arrows. " 

10.  Line  42:  challeng'd  Mm  at  the  bird-bolt.— This 
was  a  short  blunt  arrow  used  for  killing  birds.  Douce 
gives  representations  of  these  bird-bolts  (p.  102),  In  The 
Book  of  Archery,  plate  16,  figpre  12,  is  a  more  exact  re¬ 
presentation  of  such  a  “blunt  arrow;”  and  in  figure  8, 
same  plate,  is  given  “  an  ornamental  case  for  bird-bolts  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ”  They  were  about  half  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  arrow.  Such  arrows  would  usually 


stun  a  bird,  and  not  inflict  such  a  wound  as  to  injure  it 
for  the  purposes  of  the  table.  Those  who  were  adepts  at 
the  long-how  looked  down  upon  the  cross-bow  as  being 
so  much  easier  a  weapon  to  handle.  Douce  says  (p.102): 
that  fools,  “for  obvious  reasons  were  only  entrusted 
with  blunt  arrows;  hence  the  proverb  A  fool’s  bolt  is  soon 
shot.”  This,  I  think,  is  decidedly  an  error,  as  the  pro¬ 
verb  only  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  fool  generally  shoots 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  will  fire  all  his  arrows  and  am¬ 
munition  away  without  producing  much  effect.  These 
blunt  arrows  were  only  used,  apparently,  for  small  birds. 
Against  wild-fowl  and  herons  they  would  be  of  no  use. 
In  the  case  of  the  larger  birds  the  sportsman  generally 
employed  barbed  and  double-headed  arrows. 

11.  Lines  43,  44:  I  pray  you ,  how  many  hath  he  kill’d 
andeatenin  these  wars?— Compare  Lilly’s  Endimion,ii.2: 

Top..  .  .  Let  me  see,  be  our  enemies  fat? 

Epi.  Passing  fat:  and  I  would  not  change  this  life  to  be  a  lord;  and 
yourselfe  passeth  all  comparison,  for  other  captaines  kill  and  beate, 
and  there  is  nothing  you  kill,  but  you  also  eate. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

Compare  also  Henry  V.  iii.  7.  99,  100: 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

12.  Line  48:  he’ll  be  meet  with  you.—  Steevens  says  that 
this  is  a  very  common  expression  in  the  midland  counties. 
Halliwell,  in  his  Provincial  and  Archaic  Dictionary,  says 
that  it  is  still  in  use.  See  Middleton’s  The  Witch,  ii.  1: 
“'How  I’ll  be  meet  with  ’em”  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  262). 
Compare  also  the  expression  to  meet  with  =  “  to  be  even 
with,”  e.g.  in  A  Match  at  Midnight,  iii.  1:  “  I  know  the  old 
man ’s  gone  to  meet  with  an  old  wench  that  will  meet 
with  him”  (Dodsley,  vol.  xiii.  p.  62). 

13.  Line  56:  stuff'd  with  all  honourable  virtues.— Com¬ 
pare  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5.  183: 

Stujf'd,  as  they  say,  with  honourable parts. 

Steevens  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  Edwards’s  MS.,  from 
Mede’s  Discourses  on  Scripture,  referring  to  Adam,  “he 
whom  God  had  stuffed  with  so  many  excellent  qualities  ” 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  10). 

14.  Line  60:  but  for  the  stuffing,— well,  we  are  all  mor¬ 
tal.— Q.  Ff.  have  stuffing  well,  a  punctuation  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  passage  nonsense.  Theobald  first  made  the  alter¬ 
ation.  The  passage,  however,  is  so  stopped  in  Davenant’s 
Law  against  Lovers,  i.  1  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  120,  edn.  1870). 
Beatrice  breaks  off  abruptly  here,  apparently  because  she 
has  used  the  expression  “  stuff’d  man”  in  the  line  above, 
that  being  one  of  the  many  synonyms  of  a  cuckold;  at 
least  so  Farmer  says,  in  his  note,  on  the  strength  of  a 
passage  in  Lilly’s  Mydas,  v.  1,  where  Petulus  and  Licio 
are  going  through  an  inventory  of  Motto’s  movables: 

Pet.  Item,  one  paire  of  homes  in  the  bride  chamber,  on  the  bed’s 

head.  ,  . 

Liao.  The  beast’s  head,  for  Motto  is  stuff  in  the  head,  and  these 
are  among  unmoveable  goods.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  5& 

I  cannot  find  the  expression  used,  in  this  sense,  anywhere 
else :  but  if  that  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  here, 
Beatrice  would  naturally  pull  herself  up,  remembering 
that,  as  Benedick  was  not  married,  he  could  scarcely  be 
a  cuckold;  and  the  sense  of  the  commonplace  end  to  her 
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speech,  well,  we  are  all  mortal  would  he  that,  as  he 
was  mortal,  he  might  yet  he  married. 

15.  Line  66:  four  of  his  FIVE  WITS  went  halting  off,  and 
note  is  the  whole  man  govern'd  with  one.—  Compare  Son¬ 
net  cxli.  9,  10: 

But  my  five  -wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee; 

and  Lear,  iii.  4.  59:  “  Bless  thy  five  wits l”  In  the  Inter¬ 
lude  of  Every  Man,  which  was  published  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  have  the  five  wits  among 
the  characters: 

Also  ye  must  call  to  mind 

Your  Five  Wits  as  your  councillors. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

16.  Line  69:  if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm. 
—This  is  a  common  proverbial  expression.  Compare 
Taming  of  Shrew,  ii.  1.  268,  269: 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Katk.  Yes;  keep  you  warm; 

and  Heywood’s  Wise-woman  of  Hogsdon,  ii.  1:  “You  are 
the  Wise- worn  an,  are  you?  and  have  wit  to  heepe  your  selfe 
warme  enough ,  I  warrant  you  ”  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  295). 

17.  Lines  69,  70:  let  him  bear  it  FOR  A  DIFFERENCE  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  horse.  —Compare  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 183: 
“you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference This  word 
difference  is  rather  loosely  defined  in  ordinary  diction¬ 
aries.  In  Sloane-Evans’s  Grammar  of  British  Heraldry 
(pp.  43-50)  will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of  Heraldic 
Differences,  which,  he  says,  may  be  defined  as  “  Extraor¬ 
dinary  Additaments,  whereby  bearers  of  the  same  Coat 
Armour  may  be  distinguished,  and  their  nearness  to  the 
representative  of  the  family  demonstrated.”  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  ancient  and  modern.  The  an¬ 
cient  ones  were  used  to  distinguish  between  tribes  and 
nations  as  well  as  individual  persons,  and  consisted  of 
various  “Bordures”  which  went  round  the  edge  of  the 
shield;  of  these  there  were  fourteen  different  kinds.  The 
modern  Differences  came  into  nse  about  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  consisted  of  nine  different  signs  and 
marks,  of  which  the  first  was  the  label,  being  the  badge 
of  the  eldest  son  and  heir  during  his  father's  lifetime. 
The  others  were  the  Crescent,  Mullet,  Martlet,  Annulet, 
Fleur-de-Lis,  &c.,  which  were  borne  by  the  second,  third,* 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  &c.,  sons. 

18.  Line  73:  He  hath  every  month  a  new  SWORN  BROTHER. 
—Compare  Richard  II.  v.  1.  20,  21: 

lam  sworn  brother,  sweet, 

To  grim  Necessity; 

and  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4.  7:  “I  am  morn  brother  to  a  leash 
of  drawers.”.  When  two  knights  became  brothers,  or 
companions  in  arms,  they  usually  recorded  their  friend¬ 
ship  or  brotherhood  with  some  semi-barbarous  ceremony, 
such  as  being  bled  and  mixing  their  blood  together.  In 
his  article  on  this  phrase,  Hares  says:  “Robert  de  Oily, 
and  Roger  de  I  very,  are  recorded  as  sworn  brothers  (fratres 
jurati)  in  the  expedition  of  the  Conqueror  to  England, 
and  they  shared  the  honours  bestowed  upon  either  of 
them.”  They  were  also  called  fratres  conjurati,  and  the 
term  was  sometimes  applied  to  those  who  were  sworn  to 
defend  the  king  against  his  enemies. 
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19.  Line  77:  it  ever  changes  with  the  next  block.— That 
is,  the  wooden  block  on  which  hats  are  made.  The  word 
is  still  used  in  this  sense.  It  occurs  in  Shakespeare  in 
only  one  other  passage,  in  Lear,  iv.  6.  187:  “this’  a  good 
block."  In  other  senses  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  fre¬ 
quently. 

20.  Lines  78,  79:  the  gentleman  is  not  IN  your  BOOKS. — 
The  origin  of  this  phrase  seems  to  be  doubtful.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  connected  with  the  custom  of  great 
men  keeping  books  with  the  names  of  their  retainers  and 
members  of  their  household.  Others,  with  more  proba¬ 
bility,  suppose  that  it  refers  to  the  memorandum  book  or 
tables  which  it  was  the  custom  for  everyone  to  carry. 
The  allusions  to  this  custom  are  frequent  in  Shakespeare 
and  other  authors,  e.g.  the  well-known  passage  in  Hamlet, 
i.  5.  107: 

My  tables,—  meet  it  is  I  set  it  down. 

But  one  would  think  that  these  tables  or  memoranda 
books  would  he  used  more  for  recording  events  and 
engagements,  or  as  a  commonplace  book,  than  as  records 
of  the  names  of  those  with  whom  the  writer  of  the  memo¬ 
randa  was  familiar,  or  on  good  terms.  In  the  present  day 
we  generally  say  that  a  person  is  “in  one's  good  books," 
or  “in  one’s  bad  books,"  and  this  would  certainly  seem 
to  refer  to  the  books  or  ledger  of  a  tradesman ;  the  good 
books  being  the  pages  which  recorded  the  good  debts,  and 
therefore  trustworthy  debtors;  the  bad  books  those  in 
which  the  bad  debts  were  entered.  As  in  Shakespeare's 
time  it  was  not  the  custom  to  give  credit,  except  to  those 
persons  who  were  well  known,  it  is  very  probable  that, 
after  all,  this  phrase  may  have  had,  originally,  a  commer¬ 
cial  origin;  and  that  to  say  a  person  was  in  your  books 
meant  merely  that  he  was  such  a  one  as  you  could  trust, 
and  to  whom  you  would  give  credit.  It  may  be  worth  men¬ 
tioning  that  it  seems,  to  judge  from  some  books  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  period  which  have  come  down  to  us,  to  have  been 
the  custom  for  the  owner  of  a  book  to  write  or  scribble,  on 
the  title-page  and  elsewhere,  the  name  of  some  friend  or 
some  favourite  author;  in  which  custom  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  a  far-fetched  derivation  may,  perhaps,  find  the  origin 
of  the  phrase.  Beatrice’s  answer,  “Ho;  an  he  were,  X 
would  burn  my  study,”  seems  to  favour  some  connection 
between  the  phrase  and  the  books  in  one's  library, 

21.  Line  81:  young  SQUARER.— Compare  Mids.  Hight's 
Dream ,  note  72.  This  is  the  only  place  where  Shakespeare 
uses  the  substantive  =  “quarreller.”  For  the  verb  com¬ 
pare  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13.  41: 

Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square. 

22.  Line  95:  Enter  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  <&c _ Q..F1 

have  “John  the  Bastard."  See  above,  note  2. 

23.  Lines  98-102. -This  speech  of  Leonato’s  is  a  very 
graceful  compliment.  In  confirmation  of  the  suggestion 
made  in  our  Introduction  (p.  16)  that  Shakespeare,  while 
writing  the  prose  portions  of  this  play,  had  Lilly’s  style 
very  much  in  his  mind,  compare  the  following  speech  in 
Lilly’s  Endimion,  ii.  1:  “End.  You  know  (faire  Tellus) 
that  the  sweet  remembrance  of  your  love,  is  the  onely 
companion  of  my  life,  and  thy  presence,  my  paradise; 
so  that  I  am  not  alone  when  nobodie  is  with  mee,  and 
in  heaven  itselfe  when  thou  art  with  me”  (Works,  vol.  i. 
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p.  20).  Although  there  are  no  identical  phrases  common 
to  the  two  speeches,  yet  in  the  style  there  is  considerable 
similarity. 

24.  Line  103:  You  embrace  your  CHARGE  too  willingly, — 
Johnson  says  that  charge  means  “burden,  incumbrance” 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  15);  but  Douce  explains  it  “the  per¬ 
son  committed  to  your  care.”  As  Don  Pedro  has  alluded 
above  (line  90)  to  the  probable  cost  of  entertaining  him, 
the  word  charge  is,  perhaps,  used  advisedly  =  “  the  person 
whom  you  will  be  at  the  charge  of  entertaining.”  The 
royal  progresses,  in  which  the  sovereign  used  to  indulge 
in  Shakespeare’s  time,  no  doubt  conferred  great  honour 
upon  the  persons  her  majesty  visited;  but  they  were  also 
a  source  of  considerable  expense. 

25.  Line  109:  You  have  it  full.— Schmidt  explains  this 
phrase  =  “  you  are  the  man,  you  will  do  it,”  and  compares 
this  with  the  passage  in  Taming  of  Shrew,  i.  1. 203:  “I  have 
it  full."  But  surely,  there,  the  meaning  is,  “I  have  the 
plan  complete;”  while  here  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
polite  form  of  the  vulgar  expression  You  have  got  it  hot; 
meaning  that  Leonato’s  courteous  retort  to  Benedick’s 
rather  impertinent  question  was  a  reproof  which  hit  him 
full  in  the  face. 

26.  Lines  113-115:  If  Signior  Leonato  be  her  father, 
she  would  not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Mes¬ 
sina,  as  like  him  as  she  is.-— The  meaning  of  this  speech  is 
not  quite  clear,  though  none  of  the  commentators  seem  to 
have  felt  any  difficulty  about  it.  Perhaps  Benedick  means 
to  say  that  Hero  would  not  exchange  her  young  head  for 
her  father’s  old  and  gray-haired  one. 

27.  Line  125;  Courtesy  itself  must,  convert  to  disdain. 
—•Shakespeare  uses  convert  in  the  intransitive  sense  else¬ 
where,  principally  in  his  earlier  works,  e.g.  in  Lucrece, 
line  592:  “stones  dissolv’d  to  water  do  convert and 
Bicliard  II.  v.  1.  66: 

The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear. 

28.  Line  131:  trottbled  with  a  PERNICIOUS  suitor.  —Grey 
proposed  to  read  pertinacious,  a  very  unnecessary  change, 
and  a  word  never  used  by  Shakespeare;  while  pernicious 
is  a  very  favourite  word  of  Shakespeare’s. 

29.  Line  137:  an  yi  were  such  a  face  as  yours  WERE.— - 
That  anachronistic  personage,  the  Old  Corrector,  omitted 
were;  but  his  godfather,  Mr.  Collier,  restored  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  certainly  the  language  of  Shakespeare’s 
day.  Dyce  doubts  if  the  old  text  is  right,  and  certainly 
the  omission  of  were  would  be  an  improvement. 

30.  Lines  140, 141:  A  bird  of  my  TONGUE  is  better  than 
a  beast  of  yours. — Seymour  suggests  that  for  tongue  we 
should  read  teaching.  But  Benedick’s  answer  seems  to 
show  that  the  text  is  right.  Beatrice  probably  means  by 
a  bird  of  my  tongue,  “a  bird  that  my  tongue  has  taught.” 
Benedick’s  answer  would  have  no  meaning  if  Seymour’s 
conjecture  were  adopted. 

31.  Lines  147-149:  This  is  the  sum  of  all:  Leonato, — 
Signior  Claudio  and  Signior  Benedick,— my  dear  friend 
Leonato  hath  invited  you  all . — Q.  reads  “  That  is.”  The 
Cambridge  edd.  punctuate  this  sentence  thus:  That  is  the 
sum  of  all,  Leonato.  Signior  Claudio  and  Signior  Bene- 
dick,  my  dear  friend  Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.— They 


have  a  note  (II.)  in  which  they  say;  “The  punctuation 
which  we  have  adopted  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which 
will  make  sense  of  this  passage  without  altering  the  text. 
We  must  suppose  that,  during  the  ‘skirmish  of  wit’  be¬ 
tween  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  from  line  96  to  125,  Don 
Pedro  and  Leonato  have  been  talking  apart  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  his  friends.” 
We  have  inserted  the  necessary  stage-direction,  in  order 
to  show  that  Don  Pedro  and  Leonato  are  supposed  to  be 
talking  apart  during  the  wordy  encounter  of  Benedick 
and  Beatrice.  This  is  consonant  with  the  arrangement 
adopted  on  the  stage;  but  we  have  not  followed  the  punc¬ 
tuation  of  the  Cambridge  edd.,  as  Q.  Ef.  all  agree  in  punc¬ 
tuating  the  passage  much  as  in  our  text.  The  speaker  is 
addressing  Claudio  and  Benedick,  and  he  breaks  off  his 
sentence  to  call  their  attention  to  Leonato.  It  will  be 
noted  that  he  does  not  include  Don  John.  Hanmer  sug¬ 
gested  reading  Don  J ohn  instead  of  the  first  Leonato.  But 
perhaps  Don  Pedro  deliberately  omitted  to  address  Don 
John;  for,  though  reconciled,  they  were  not  on  very  cor¬ 
dial  terms.  See  below,  scene  3,  lines  22-24. 

32.  Line  171:  a  professed  tyrant  to  their  sex.—  For  this 
use  of  tyrant  compare  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4.  169: 
“  1 11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.” 

33.  Line  183:  Yea,  and  a  CASE  to  put  it  into.— Benedick 
plays  here  upon  the  word  case,  which  does  not  only  mean 
a  jewel  case,  but  also  “a  dress.”  Compare  I.  Henry  IV. 
i.  2.  201:  “I  have  cam- of  buckram  for  the  nonce.”  In 
Nabbes’s  Covent  Garden,  iii.  3:  Spruce,  alluding  to  his 
dress,  says:  “  I  have  this  onely  case  for  my  Carkasse:  and 
't  will  not  be  quite  paid  for  til  the  next  quarter”  (Bullen's 
Old  Plays,  New  Series,  vol.  1  p.  48). 

34.  Lines  184, 185:  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack,  to  tell 
us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder ,  and  Vidcan  a  rare  car¬ 
penter‘d— Jack  appears  always  to  have  been  used  in  a 
contemptuous  sense,  or,  at  best,  applied  to  a  pert  fel¬ 
low,  as  Jack-a-dandy.  In  Merry  Wives,  iii.  1. 120,  and  iv. 
5. 83,  Sir  Hugh  Evans  uses  vlouting-stog  (i.e.  fiouting-stoek) 
-  laughing  -stock.  The  latter  part  of  this  passage  has 
puzzled  commentators  of  old;  but  perhaps  the  simple 
explanation  is  the  right  one.  He  means  “  Do  yon  mean 
to  laugh  at  us  by  telling  us  that  blind  Cupid  is  a  good 
finder  of  hares,  and  that  Vulcan  the  clumsy  blacksmith 
is  a  good  carpenter V'  There  possibly  maybe  a  double 
meaning  in  harefinder;  but  if  so,  it  is  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  deciphering  it.  See  Borneo  and  Juliet,  note  96. 

35.  Lines  191-194.—  Here  is  a  dramatic  hint  at  Benedick's 
concealed  liking  for  Beatrice,  which  is  afterwards  so 
cleverly  developed  into  love.  * 

36.  Lines  200-202:  Hath  not  the  world  one  man  but  he  will 
wear  his  cap  with  suspicion?— The  explanation  given  in 
our  foot-note  is  probably  the  right  one.  Henderson 
quotes  a  passage  from  Painter’s  Palace  of  Pleasure:  “All 
they  that  weare  homes  be  pardoned  to  weare  their  cappes 
upon  their  heads”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  19). 

37.  Line  204:  sigh  away  Sundays.—  Warbnrton  says  this 
was  a  proverbial  expression;  but  no  other  instance  of  its 
use  has  been  found.  Steevens  thought  it  was  an  allusion 
to  the  Puritans’  Sabbath.  Possibly  it  may  be;  but  it  seems 
more  likely  that  it  refers  to  the  wholesome  restraint  which 
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husbands  enjoy  on  Sunday;  on  which  day,  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  as  in  our  own,  gay  young  bachelors  would 
amuse  themselves  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  prohibition. 

38.  Lines  217-220: 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  utter’d. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord:  “it  is  not  so,  nor  ’twas 
not  so;  but  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so.  ” 

This  passage,  at  first  sight,  is  not  very  intelligible,  espe¬ 
cially  the  speech  of  Claudio.  Johnson  thought  there  was 
something  om  i  tted  in  the  previous  dialogue ;  but,  in  order  to 
make  the  sense  clearer,  he  suggested  that  Claudio’s  speech 
should  break  off  abruptly  at  were,  and  that  utter'd  should 
belong  to  Benedick’s  speech.  Steevens  explained  Claudio’s 
speech  thus:  “if  I  had  really  confided  such  a  secret  to 
him,  yet  he  would  have  blabbed  it  in  this  manner”  (Var. 
Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  20).  But  surely  his  words  cannot  bear 
that  meaning.  He  simply  means  to  make  an  indirect  and 
rather  ungracious  confession  that  what  Benedick  says  is 
true.  The  meaning  is:  “If  this  he  says  were  true,  so 
would  it  be  told.”  The  were  here  can  hardly  be  optative 
— “I  would  wish  it  were  so  told;”  for  Claudio  could  not 
have  thought  Benedick’s  manner  of  telling  his  secret  a 
very  agreeable  one.  Benedick  replies  to  this  half-sullen 
confession  of  Claudio’s  by  comparing  it  with  the  words 
uttered  in  some  well-known  old  tale.  These  words  would 
have  been  almost  incomprehensible  to  us,  if  it  had  not 
been  that  Blakeway  was  able  to  recall  this  identical  tale 
as  told  to  him  when  a  child  by  an  old  aunt.  His  version 
is  probably  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which  was 
current  in  Shakespeare’s  time.  The  story  belongs  to  the 
Bluebeard  class,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Story  of 
Mr.  Fox.  From  the  notes  to  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
164-167,  edn.  1864)  it  would  appear  that  the  same  story  is 
to  be  found  in  Danish  and  Hungarian.  It  may  be  compared 
with  “Bloudie  Jacke  of  Shrewsbury”  in  the  Ingoldsby 
Legends,  and  with  the  story  of  Captain  Murderer  given 
in  Dickens’  most  amusing  article,  “Nurses’  Stories,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Uncommercial  Traveller.  These  stories  all 
resemble  one  another  in  the  main  point,  namely,  that  the 
hero  of  them  was  in  the  habit  of  marrying  as  many  young 
ladies  as  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  of  murdering  them  very 
soon  after  marriage.  Captain  Murderer  disposed  of  his  vic¬ 
tims’  remains  in  a  pie,  which  he  ate  with  some  ceremony 
and  great  delectation.  Bloudie  Jack,  in  the  old  story, 
only  kept  the  toes  and  fingers  of  his  wives,  and  gave  the 
rest  of  them  to  a  big  dog.  Blakeway’s  story  will  be  found 
in  the  Var;  Ed.  (vol.  vii.  pp.  163-165);  and  it  is  quoted  at 
length  by  Rolfe.  The  girl  who  finds  out  Mr.  Fox  is  called 
Lady  Mary.  Like  the  heroines  of  similar  stories  she  con¬ 
ceals  herself  under  a  staircase,  and  sees  Mr.  Fox  dragging 
a  young  lady  down  the  staircase,  to  the  balusters  of  which 
she  clings.  Mr.  Fox  cuts  off  her  hand  with  a  gold  brace¬ 
let  on  it,  which  falls  into  the  lap  of  Lady  Mary.  (In  the 
other  stories  it  is  the  wedding-ring  finger,  with  the  ring 
on  it,  that  the  murderer  cuts  off.)  She  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  when  Mr.  Fox  is  dining  at  a  house  in  company 
with  her  two  brothers,  to  tell  the  story;  saying  after  each 
incident,  It  is  not  so,  nor  it  was  not  so  to  Mr.  Fox,  who, 
as  he  gets  interested,  repeats,  It  is  not  so,  nor  it  was  not 
so,  and  God  forbid  it  should  be  so.  This  would  make  us 
incline  to  believe  that  we  should  read,  So  were  it  not 
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uttered,  in  Claudio’s  speech  in  the  line  above.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  all  that  Benedick  intends  by  his  allusion  is  to  say 
that  Claudio’s  half-denial  of  being  in  love  was  worth  no 
more  than  Mr.  Fox’s  protestation  in  the  old  story. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  Barham,  curiously 
enough,  thought  Bloudie  Jack  to  be  an  original  story.  * 
(See  a  letter  of  his  in  Life  of  II.  H.  Barham,  vol.  ii.  p.  US.) 

39.  Lines  221,  222:  If  my  passion  change  nut  shortly, 
God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. — This  speech  is  not  very 
clear.  Claudio  probably  means:  “If  a  change  does  not 
come  over  my  feelings,  God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  that  I  am  in  love  with  her  and  hope  to  marry  her.” 

40.  Line  239:  force  of  his  m7Z.— Warburtoii  detected 
here  an  allusion  to  the  theological  definition  of  heresy, 
which  is  wilful  adherence  to  heterodox  opinion  (Var. 
Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  21).  ,  Schmidt’s  explanation,  though  not 
quite  so  refined,  is,  perhaps,  more  probable;  that  Claudio 
uses  will  here  in  the  sense  of  “carnal  passion,"  “lust.” 
There  are  many  “strokes  of  wit”  in  this  play  which  will 
not  bear  inquiring  into  too  curiously, 

41.  Lines  242,  243:  RECHEAT  winded  in  my  forehead.— 
Recheat  is  from  the  French  requete,  old  French  requeste. 
It  was  sometimes  written  rechate.  It  was  the  call  sounded 
on  the  hunting-horn,  or  bugle,  to  recall  the  hounds  from 
the  fox,  or  other  game.  There  were  regular  notes  for  it.  See 
a  note  in  the  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  where  Steevens  quotes 
a  sheet  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  the  ancient 
hunting  notes  of  England,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  several  kinds  of  recheats.  It  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Return  from  Parnassus  (ii.  5):  “when  you  blow  the 
death  of  your  fox  in  the  field  or  couert,  then  must  you 
sound  3.  notes,  with  3.  windes,  and  recheat:  marke  you 
sir,  vpon  the  same  with  3.  windes  ”  (Macray’s  Reprint,  pt. 

ii.  p.  106). 

42.  Lines  245,  246:  and  the  FINE  is  (for  the  which  I 
may  go  the  finer).  —  For  fine  ==  conclusion,  compare  All’s 
Well,  iv.  4.  35:  “still  the  fine’s  the  crown.”  This  is 
another  silly  jingle,  with  which  we  may  compare  Hamlet, 
v.  1.  115:  “is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines?" 

43.  Line  259:  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like-  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me.— The  reference  here  is  to  a  cruel  practice 
which,  according  to  Douce  (quoted  in  the  Var.  Ed.  vol. 

iii.  p.  23),  though  the  passage  is  not  in  his  Illustrations 
of  Shakespeare,  1839),  was  still  kept  up  at  Kelso  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  it  is  called  “  Cat  in  barrel.”  A  cat  was  placed 
in  a  small  wooden  barrel,  or  in  a  basket,  and  shot  at  by 
archers. 

44.  Line  260:  let  him  be  clapp'd  on  the  shoulder,  and 
call'd  Adam.—  No  doubt,  in  Spite  of  the  acrimonious 
note  of  Ritson  in  his  Remarks  Critical,  Ac.,  1783  (pub¬ 
lished  anonymously),  this  refers  to  Adam  Bell,  the  well- 
known  outlaw,  so  famous,  in  the  North  of  England,  with 
Ms  two  companions  Clym  of  the  Clough  and  William 


1  The  purport  of  the  passage  is  rather  doubtful.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Barham  means  that  he  believed  the  stanza  to  be  new,  or  the 
story.  He  alludes  to  it  again  (pp.  102,  103);  but,  at  any  rate,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  virtually  the  same  story  as 
that  alluded  to  here,  or  that  a  similar  one  existed  in  other  countries. 
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Cloudsley.  There  is  a  long  ballad  in  Percy’s  Reliques  on 
this  subject.  (Series  i.  book  ii.) 

45.  Line  263:  “  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke" 
—This  line  is  slightly  misquoted  from  Kyd’s  Spanish  Tra¬ 
gedy  (licensed  1592).  It  appears  that  the  line  was  taken 
from  Watson’s  Ecatompathia,  1682,  and  occurs  in  Sonnet 
xlvii. 

46.  Lines  267,  268 :  in  such  great  letters  as  they  write, 
“Here  is  good  horse  to  hire"  —  This  shows  us  that,  in 
Shakespeare’s  time,  announcements,  on  the  outside  of  ale¬ 
houses  and  such  like  places,  were  written  in  as  primitive  a 
fashion  as  they  were  in  Pompeii,  or  as  they  are  in  some 
of  the  villages  of  southern  Italy  nowadays;  and  that 
printed  bills  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

47.  Line  274:  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in 
Venice.  —  Venice,  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  was  a  modern 
Corinth,  the  paradise  of  pleasure-seekers,  especially  of 
those  given  to  the  worship  of  Venus.  Writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  testify  to  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
courtezans,  professional  and  amateur.  Borde  in  his  Boke 
to  the  Introduction  to  Knowledge  (chap,  xxiv.)  says: 
“whosoeuer  y<=  hath  not  seene  the  noble  citie  of  Venis, 
he  hath  not  sene  ye  bewtye  and  ryches  of  thys  worlde.” 

48.  Lines  283-286: 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God:  From  my  house  (if  I 
had  it),  — 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July:  Your  loving  friend, Benedick. 
Claudio  is  ridiculing  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  terminat¬ 
ing  letters,  especially  dedicatory  ones.  Reed  quotes  from 
Barnaby  Googe  in  his  dedication  to  the  first  edition  of 
Palingenius,  1560:  “And  thus  committyng  your  Ladiship 
with  all  yours  to  the  tuicion  of  the  moste  mercifull  God, 
I  ende.  Prom  Staple  Inne  at  London,  the  eighte  and 
twenty  of  March  ”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  25).  Reed  says 
that  this  mode  of  ending  letters  had  become  obsolete  in 
Shakespeare’s  time;  but  though  it  might  be  considered 
affected,  it  was  not  obsolete.  See  Malone’s  note  on  same 
passage  (ut  supra,  p.  26). 

49.  Lines  288,  289:  The  body  of  your  discourse  is  some¬ 
times  guarded  with  fragments.— Guarded  means,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  foot-note,  “ornamented  with  some  trim¬ 
ming  or  border.”  Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 163, 
164: 

Give  him  a  livery 
Mare  guarded  than  his  fellows’. 

But  guards  were  also  used  for  other  ornaments,  such  as 
embroidery,  or  “clocks”  on  hose.  See  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,  note  112. 

50.  Lines  290,  291:  ere  you  flout  ODD  ends  any  further, 
examine  your  conscience:  and  so  I  leave  you  —It  is  not 
very  clear  whether  Benedick  refers  to  the  old  way  of 
finishing  letters,  which  they  were  laughing  at,  or  whether 
he  refers  to  the  quotation  from  The  Spanish  Tragedy  (line 
203  above).  It  is  evident  that  be  affects  to  be  very  solemn 
in  his  leave-taking,  and  to  resent  their  laughter  at  his  de¬ 
nunciations  of  marriage.  At  present  he  is  very  serious 
on  this  subject,  having  no  idea  of  living  to  see  himself 
rightly  called  “Benedick  the  married  man.” 


51.  Line  299 :  When  you  went  07nvard  on  this  ended 
ACTION. —Compare  Lucrece,  line  1504: 

Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 

Action  here  means  something  more  than  a  single  battle. 
We  have  explained  it  in  the  foot-note  =  “  campaign.  ” 
Schmidt  explains  it  as  a  “warlike  enterprise.”  Compare 
King  John,  ii.  1,  2‘33: 

Fc  wearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed ; 
referring  to  the  campaign  in  which  Angiers  was  taken  by 
J ohm,  and  Arthur  was  made  prisoner. 

52.  Line  307 :  Say  ing,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars - 

It  is  evident  that  Claudio  is  going  to  say  more,  something 
to  the  effect  that  “  now  that  liking  has  grown  into  love,” 
&c. ;  Don  Pedro,  however,  interrupts  him.  This  mode  of 
punctuating  the  passage  is  adopted  by  Collier,  Halliwell, 
and  Rolfe. 

53.  Line  309 :  And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  BOOK  of 
words.— Perhaps  there  is  some  reference  here  to  the 
rather  tedious  Books  of  Words  often  provided  for  masquers 
in  their  entertainments.  (Compare  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
note  46.)  It  is  possible  that,  when  no  book  was  provided, 
the  masquers  improvised  dialogues,  which  were,  perhaps, 
no  less  tedious  than  the  written  words.  Certainly  nothing 
could  well  be  more  so  than  the  Books  of  Words  to  most 
masques. 

54.  Line  311:  And  I  will  break  WITH  Tier.- For  a  simi¬ 
lar  use  of  this  phrase  compare  Two  Gent.  i.  3.  44:  “now 
will  we  break  with  him;  ”  and  King  John,  iv.  2.  227; 

I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur’s  death. 

The  expression  occurs  more  than  once  in  this  play.  Com¬ 
pare  ii.  1.  162;  iii.  2.  76.  The  same  phrase  is  also  used 
without  an  objective  =  to  break  faith,  in  Merry  Wives, 
iii.  2.  57: 

I  would  not  break  with  her  for  more  money. 

55.  Line  313:  to  twist  so  fine  a  STORY.— Walker  suggests 
that  story  is  not  the  right  reading  (vol.  iii.  p.  29).  Lett- 
som  conjectured  string.  But  surely  the  expression  may 
be  compared  with  the  phrase  so  common  in  our  time  “to 
spin  a  yarn;”  the  idea  having  been  taken  from  the  twist¬ 
ing  together  of  the  threads  from  off  the  distaff  of  a 
spinning-wheel. 

56.  Line  317:  I  would  have  salv’d  it  ivith  a  longer  trea¬ 
tise.  —For  a  similar  figurative  use  of  salve  compare  Corio- 
lanus,  iii.  2.  70-72: 

you  may  salve  so, 

Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 

Of  what  is  past. 

57.  Lines  318,  319: 

What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  floods 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity. 

Many  emendations  have  been  made  on  the  latter  some¬ 
what  obscure  line.  Hanmer  for  grant  substituted  plea. 
Collier’s  Old  Corrector  altered  it  to  ground.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  edd.  give  an  anonymous  conjecture  garanto.  War- 
burton  explains  the  passage:  “  no  one  can  have  a  better 
reason  for  granting  a  request  than  the  necessity  of  its 
being  granted”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  27).  Mason  makes 
grant- concession  (ut  supra),  and  Steevens  explains  it 
“The  fairest  grant  is  to  necessity;  i.e.  necessitas  quod, 
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eogit  defend.it”  (ut  supra).  Let  us,  however,  look  at  the 
whole  passage.  Don  Pedro  says: 

What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood? 

i.e.  “Why  need  your  apologies  he  so  much  more  ample 
than  the  case  requires?”  Then  he  goes  on,  “the  kindest 
answer  I  can  make  to  your  request  is  to  give  what  you 
most  urgently  need  the  necessity ,  i.e.  my  influence  on  your 
behalf;”  and  he  goes  on:  Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit,  that 
is  to  say,  “What  will  answer  the  purpose, ”  or  “What 
will  gain  your  object  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  ”  This  seems 
a  more  straightforward  and  a  clearer  explanation  than 
any  of  those  given  above,  although  it  involves  an  ellipti¬ 
cal  construction.  For  a  similar  use  of  necessity  compare 
Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2.  22: 

Were  there  necessity  in  your  request. 

Shakespeare  uses  it  frequently  in  the  sense  of  “cogency/’ 
“imperative  need.”  The  substantive  grant  does  not  occur 
very  often;  it  is  used = the  grant  of  a  request  in  III.  Henry 
VI.  hi.  3.  130: 

Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine; 

and  again:  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  2.  40: 

With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires. 

But  if  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  be  thought  too 
far-fetched,  we  must  suppose  that  all  Don  Pedro  means 
to  say  is:  “The  best  excuse  for  you  is  that  everyone  must 
be  in  love  some  time  or  other”  (the  necessity).  But  this 
explanation  strikes  one  as  not  quite  satisfactory,  Don 
Pedro  takes  a  serious  interest  in  Claudio’s  love  affair,  and 
is  anxious  to  forward  it;  he  recognizes  that  he  stands  in 
need,  perhaps,  of  some  recommendation  to  Leonato,  and 
that  his,  i.e.  Don  Pedro’s,  good  word  would  help  him 
more  than  anything  else.  Except  for  the  recent  success 
which  he  had  made  in  the  campaign  under  Don  Pedro,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Claudio  could  have  ventured  to 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
Messina. 

ACT  I.  Scene  2. 

58.  Line  1:  How  now,  brother!  Where  is  my  cousin, 
your  son!— Cousin  was  used  very  loosely  in  Shakespeare's 
time  for  any  kinsman.  For  instance,  in  King  John, 
iii.  3.  17,  Eleanor  uses  it  when  addressing  her  grandson; 
and  below,  in  the  same  scene,  line  71,  John  uses  it,  as 
here,  for  “nephew.  ’  Niece  and  nephew  were  both  used 
in  a  similarly  lax  manner.  See  Two  Cent,  note  91;  and 
I.  Henry  VI.  note  135. 

59.  Line  4:  2  can  tell  you  STRANGE  news.— So  Q.;  Ff. 
omit  strange. 

60.  Lines  4,  5: 

news,  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  ofi . 

Leon.  Are  they  good! 

Shakespeare  uses  news  both  as  a  singular  and  plural  noun. 
See  Tempest,  v.  1.  220:  “What  is  the  news V'  and  ii.  1.  180 
of  this  play:  “  these  ill  news,”  where  again  he  uses  it  in  the 
plural. 

61.  Line  6:  As  the  event  stamps  them.— Bo  F.  2,  F.  3, 
F.  4;  Q.  F.  1  have  events. 

62.  Line  9:  walking  in  a  PLEACH  ED  alley  in  my 

ORCHARD. — Shakespeare  uses  pleached  in  Henry  V.  v.  2. 42: 
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“hedges  even  -pleach'd;’’  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  14. 
73:  “with  pleach'd  arms;”  and  in  this  play,  iii.  1.  7:  “steal 
into  the  pleached  bower.”  In  ’The  Lover's  Complaint, 
line  205,  we  have: 

With  twisted  metal  amorously  itnj’leach'rf. 

The  verb  to  pleach ,  or  to  plash— the  latter  being  the  more 
usual  form-— is  connected  with  middle  English  pleachan 
—  to  propagate  a  vine.  The  old  French  was  plessier,  and 
the  modern  French  plesser ,  which  Cotgrave  renders  “  'To 
plash  .  .  .  plait  young  branches,  one  within  an  other; 
also,  to  thicken  a  hedge,  or  cover  a  walke,  by  plashing." 
These  are  probably  all  derived  from  the  Latin  plectere. 
To  plash  is  still  used  as  a  term  in  modern  gardening. 

Shakespeare  does  not  ever  use  orchard  in  the  modern 
sense  of  a  garden  devoted  to  fruit-trees,  as  distinguished 
from  a  flower-garden.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  olden  times, 
a  flower-garden  and  what  we  call  a  kitchen-garden  were 
all  one.  Such  gardens  may  still  be  seen  attached  to 
monasteries.  At  the  Dominican  Monastery  near  Wood- 
chester,  in  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  a  thick-pleached  alley  of  filbert  trees.  Such  alleys,  alas! 
are  quite  out  of  fashion  in  modern  gardens. 

63.  Line  10:  were  thus  much  overheard  by  a  man  of 
mine.—  Ff.  omit  much,  perhaps  rightly,  as  being  unneces¬ 
sary,  and,  on  the  same  ground,  the  omission  of  strange 
(line  4  above)  might  be  justified. 

64.  Line  16:  to  take  the  present  time  by  the  top.— Com¬ 
pare  All’s  Well,  v.  3.  39: 

Let  "s  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top. 

Compare  the  common  expression,  “To  take  time  by  the 
forelock.”  For  break  with  him,  see  above,  note  54. 

65.  Line  21:  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream  till  it  appear 
itself.—  Dyce,  very  plausibly,  suggests  that  we  should 
read  approve,  and  compares  Coriolaims,  iv.  3.  9:  “your 
favour  is  well  approv'd  by  your  tongue,”  where,  he  says, 
“the  Folio  has  appear'd,  but  the  sense  requires  approv'd.' 
Schmidt  says  it  is  used  there  adjectively  =  “  apparent.”  It 
is  possible  that,  after  all,  the  reading  in  the  text  requires 
no  alteration.  The  sense  may  be  “  We  will  look  upon  it 
as  a  dream  till  it  makes  itself  visible,”  itself  having  the 
force  of  “  the  very  person." 

66.  Lines  24, 25:  [Exit  Antonio.— Antonio’s  son,  with  some 
Musicians,  crosses  the  stage.— To  Antonio’s  son]  Cousin, 
you  know  what  you  have  to  do. — It  is  evident  that  An- 
tonio  is  intended  to  go  off  the  stage  at  this  point,  and 
that  these  words  are  addressed  to  somebody  else;  most 
probably,  as  Dyce  suggests,  to  Antonio's  son.  For  cousin 
see  note  58  above. 

There  is  no  stage-direction  in  the  original  either  for 
Antonio’s  exit,  or  for  the  entry  of  anybody  else.  The 
only  direction  prefixed  to  the  scene  in  Q.  Ff.  is  Enter 
Leonato  and  an  old  man  brother  to  Leonato.  Capell  in¬ 
serted  here  the  stage-direction.  Enter  several  persons, 
bearing  things  for  the  Banquet,  for  which  the  Cambridge 
edd.  substituted  Enter  Attendants. 

Q.  Ff.  read  cousins.  We  have  followed  Dyce  in  reading 
cousin,  as  Q.  Ff.  both  have  “good  cousins ”  just  below, 
line  29,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Antonio  should 
address  his  nephew  than  that  he  should  address  one  of 
the  attendants. 
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67.  Line  1:  What  the  good-year!— This  expression,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  commentators,  is  equivalent  to  “  a  slight 
curse.”  Good-year  is  supposed,  generally,  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  goujere  (Fr.)=the  venereal  disease;  and  the 
expression  would  therefore  be  equivalent  to  “What  the 
pox  on  it!”  Blakeway  quotes  Boper’s  Life  of  More: 
“  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  his 
wife  visited  him,  and  began  reproving  him:  ‘  What  the  good 
yeare,  Mr.  Moore,  I  marvell  that  you  will  now  soe  playe 
the  foole?’  ”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  29).  Halliwell  (in  his 
Folio  Shakespeare)  quotes  from  Holyband’s  French  Little¬ 
ton,  ed.  1609,  a  passage  where  the  expression  is  used  in 
its  literal  sense,  “God  give  you  a  good  morrow  and  a 
good  yeare.—  Dieu  vous  doit  bon  jour  et  bon  an.”  He  also 
gives  several  similar  examples.  The  same  expression, 
What  the  good  year!  occurs  in  three  other  passages  in 
Shakespeare:  in  Merry  Wives,  i.  4.  129,  where  it  is  spelt 
in  F.  1  good-ier ;  and  in  II.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4.  64, 191,  where, 
in  the  Quarto,  it  is  spelt  in  the  first  passage  good-yere, 
and  in  the  second  goodeare,  and  in  F.  1  good-yere  in  both 
passages.  In  the  passage  in  our  text  it  is  spelt  good 
yeare.  In  Lear,  v.  3.  24: 

The  good-years  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell, 

F.  1  lias  good  yeares;  Qq.  have  simply  good.  It  therefore 
remains  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  word, 
in  this  passage,  as  a  corruption  of  goujere,  or  whether  we 
are  to  consider  it  as  good  year.  In  the  three  instances 
where  this  same  expression  occurs  quoted  above,  Mistress 
Quickly  i  is  the  speaker  on  each  occasion;  and  therefore  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  expression  is  intended  to  have 
there  its  vulgar  sense.  In  the  passage  in  our  text  Con- 
rade  is  the  speaker ;  and,  though  he  is  addressing  Don 
John,  his  superior,  still,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  polite¬ 
ness,  it  is  quite  possible  that  lie  would  use  the  coarser  of 
the  two  expressions.  In  the  passage  from  King  Lear 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  good-yeare  means  the  same 
disease  as  the  French  goujere. 

68.  Line  4:  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that 
breeds  IT.— Q.  Ff.  omit  it;  added  by  Theobald. 

69.  Lines  11-19.— Don  John’s  sentiments  in  this  speech 
epitomize  the  principles  of  a  thoroughly  selfish  man. 
Johnson  has  a  note  in  which  he  remarks:  “This  is  one  of 
our  author’s  natural  touches.  An  envious  and  unsocial 
mind,  too  proud  to  give  pleasure,  and  too  sullen  to  receive 
it,  always  endeavours  to  hide  its  malignity  from  the  world 
and  from  itself,  under  the  plainness  of  simple  honesty,  or 
the  dignity  of  haughty  independence”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii 
P-  30). 

70.  Line  19:  claw  no  man  in  his  humour.— It  does  not 
appear  that  Shakespeare  uses  claw  elsewhere  in  this 
sense —to  flatter,  except  it  be  in  Love’s  Labour's  Lost, 
where  Nathaniel,  after  complimenting  Holofemes  on  his 
verses,  says  (iv.  2.  64-06):  “A  rare  talent”  and  Dull  re¬ 
marks:  “If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  dates  him 
with  a  talent .”  There  it  would  certainly  seem  that  claw 


1  It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  the  Mistress  Quickly  of 
the  Merry  Wives  and  of  Henry  IV.  are  the  same  person. 


is  used  in  the  double  sense.  Palsgrave  has :  “1  claim,  as 
a  man  or  a  beest  dothe  a  thyng  softely  with  his  nayles, 
Je  grattigne,  prim.  conj.  Claim  my  backe  and  I  wyll 
clawe  thy  toe;  gratigne  moil  dos  et  je  te  gratigneray  ton 
orteyl.”  Cotgrave  has:  “To  daw  gently.  Galloner;”  and 
under  Galloner,  “To  stroake,  cherish,  claw,  or  clap  on  the 
backe;”  and  Minsheu  has:  “  Clawebadce,  vide  Adulador,” 
i.e.  a  flatterer. 

71.  Lines  28,  29:  1  had  rather  be  a  CANKER  in  a  hedge 
than  a  rose  in  his  GRACE. — Canker  here  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  dog-rose,  the  sense  in  which  certainly  Shake¬ 
speare  seems  sometimes  to  use  it,  as  in  I.  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 
175,  176: 

To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 

And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke. 

There  is  also  the  following  passage  in  Middleton's  Fair 
Quarrel,  iii.  2: 

he  held  out  a  rose, 

To  draw  the  yielding  sense,  which  come  to  hand, 

He  shifts  and  gives  a  canker. 

— Works,  vol.  iii,  p,  501. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  CANKER-me  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  dog-rose.  In  some  dialects  canker-rose 
means  the  red  poppy,  both  from  its  colour  and  from 
its  being  a  noxious  weed  in  wheat-fields.  Grose  gives: 
“  Canker,  a  poisonous  fungus,  resembling  a  mushroom. 
Glou.  Likewise  the  dog-rose.  Devon.  Called  also  the 
canker-rose.”  One  does  not  see  why  the  dog-rose  should 
have  so  ill  a  name,  as  it  grows  generally  in  hedges  where 
it  does  no  harm.  The  word  canker  does  not  ever  seem  to 
have  borne  any  sense  except  that  of  “a  sore,”  or  “ a  disease 
in  trees,”  or  “a  fungus.”  It  is  possible  that  the  reason 
winy  this  name  was  given  to  the  dog-rose— of  which,  by 
the  way,  there  are  twenty-three  different  species  in  Eng¬ 
land— is  that  this  shrub  is  very  subject  to  a  disease  which 
in  Cumberland  I  have  often  heard  called  the  canker,  and 
which  anyone  who  walks  along  a  country  hedgerow  may 
notice  for  himself.  In  this  disease  the  calyx  becomes  ab¬ 
normally  developed;  and  the  bud,  instead  of  growing 
into  a  flower,  remains  a  large  green  mossy-looking  lump 
which  produces  neither  flower  nor  seed.  It  would  seem 
that  this  use  of  the  word  canker  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  North.  Johnson  would  read  “rose  by  his  grace;  *> 
but  he  first  hazarded  the  conjecture  “  rose  in  his  garden.” 
It  is  evident  that  Don  John  refers  to  Conrade’s  speech 
above  (line  22),  where  he  reminds  him  that  his  brother 
has  taken  him  “newly  into  his  grace.” 

72.  Line  41:  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  J  use  it  ONLY. — 
This  Steevens  explains  “I  make  nothing  else  my  counsel¬ 
lor”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  31).  But  surely  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  attach  this  meaning  to  the  phrase.  What  Don 
John  means  is  that  he  makes  all  use  of  his  discontent, 
because  it  is  the  only  humour  that  he  ever  does  use  or 
employ. 

73.  Line  50:  What  is  he  for  a  fool?— For  this  phrase 
compare  Bam  Alley,  iv.  1: 

T.ady  Som.  What  is  he  for  a  man  t 

Serv.-Man.  Nothing  for  a  man,  but  much  for  a  beast. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  x.  p.  355. 

Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have  used  this  expression 
except  in  this  instance.  Compare  Ben  Jenson's  Silent 
Woman,  iii  1:  “  What  is  he  for  a  vicar?”  (Works,  vol.  iii. 
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p.  397).  Gifford  in  his  note  on  this  passage  says:  “  This  is 
pure  German,  or,  as.  the  authorized  phrase  seems  to  be, 
Saxon,  in  its  idiom,  and  is  very  common  in  our  old  writers. 
Was  ist  das  fur  ein?”  Compare  also  Ben  Jonson’s  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iii.  1:  “  What  is  he  for  a  creature ?  ” 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  105).  Though  not  exactly  the  same 
expression,  we  may  compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2.  190: 
“I  cross  me  for  a  sinner .” 

74  Line  54:  And  who— and  who— which  way  looks  he?— 
Hone  of  the  commentators  seem  to  have  paid  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  passage,  which  is  not  very  intelligible,  except 
Walker,  who  gives  four  instances  from  Shirley’s  plays  of 
similar  repetition;  three  being  the  very  same  phrase. 
Dyce  says  that  Grant  White  pronounced  the  second  and 
who  to  be  an  accidental  repetition.  But  whether  it  be  an 
accidental  repetition  or  not,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  sense  in  the  sentence  as  commonly  punctuated.  Don 
John  has  already  asked  (line  52),  “  Who,  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  Claudio?”  to  which  Borachio  answers  “Even  he.” 
But  there  can  be  no  sense  in  his  asking  again  who  Clau¬ 
dio  is.  As  we  have  printed  the  passage,  the  meaning 
would  be  that  Don  John  is  going  to  ask  And  who— and 
who  is  the  lady?  when  he  changes  his  mind  and  puts  the 
question  in  another  form.  It  may  be  that  And  who  and. 
who?  is  a  misprint  for  And  how  and  hoiv?  but  even  then 
there  does  not  seem  much  sense  in  it. 

75.  Line  5S:  A  very  forward  Makch-CHICK. — This  is 
usually  explained  as  a  chicken  hatched  in  March.  Amongst 
poultry  farmers  it  is  not  usual  to  set  eggs  under  the  hens 
until  the  spring;  but  the  earlier  they  are  set,  the  more 
valuable  the  chickens  are  for  the  market  and  for  laying 
purposes,  as  the  pullets  bred  early  in  the  year  come  on 
to  lay  in  the  winter  months  when  eggs  are  scarcest. 

76.  Lines  60,  61:  Being  entertain'd  for  a  perfumer,  as  I 
was  smoking-  a  musty  room. — Steevens  says  in  his  note  on 
this  passage:  “The  neglect  of  cleanliness  among  our  an¬ 
cestors,  rendered  such  precautions  too  often  necessary” 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  32).  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  smoking,  or  fumigation,  of  the  rooms  was  necessitated 
by  any  special  want  ‘of  cleanliness.  In  a  very  interesting 
reprint  by  Dr.  Eurnivall,  Bokes  of  Nurture  and  Ker- 
uynge,  there  is  given  at  pp.  141,  142,  in  an  extract  from 
Sir  John  Harington’s  Schoole  of  Saleme,  2nd  Part  (1624): 
“Take  your  meate  in  the  hotte  time  of  Summer  in  cold 
places,  but  in  the  Winter  let  there  bee  a  bright  fire,  and 
take  it  in  hotte  places,  your  parlors  or  chambers  being 
first  purged  and  ayred  with  sii fumigations,  which  1 
would  not  haue  you  to  enter  before  the  suffumigation 
bee  plainely  extinct,  lest  you  draw  the  fume  by  reason 
of  the  odour.”  It  would  seem  that  the  object  of  these 
fumigations  was  to  air  a  room  which  had  not  been  used 
regularly  for  some  time. 

77.  Lines  67-70:  That  young  start-up  hath  all  the  glory 
of  my  overthrow:  if  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I  bless  my¬ 
self  every  way.— It  does  not  quite  appear  what  ground 
Don  John  had,  further  than  his  sullen  discontented 
nature,  for  his  hatred  of  Claudio;  or  in  what  particular 
Claudio  could  he  said  to  have  caused  his  overthrow.  It 
looks  as  if  the  ground  of  complaint  was  very  much 
the  same  as  that  which  Iago  had  against  Cassio;  and 
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that  Claudio,  by  gaining  Don  Pedro’s  favour,  had  been 
raised  over  the  head  of  Don  John  in  the  army.  We  are 
told  that  Don  John  had  been  taken  “  newly  into  his 
grace”  after  having  “stood  out  against”  him,  perhaps 
upon  this  very  subject  of  Claudio’s  promotion.  See  Con- 
rade’s  speech  above,  lines  22-24.  Anyhow,  it  is  clear  that 
the  reconciliation,  however  brought  about,  was  not  a  very 
sincere  one. 

ACT  II.  Scene  1. 

78. — The  stage-direction  at  the  beginning  of  this  scene 
stands  thus  in  Q.  and  Ef.:  “Enter  Lconato,  his  brother, 
his  wife.  Hero  his  daughter,  and  Beatrice  his  niece,  and  a 
kinsman.”  See  above,  note  1. 

79.  Lines  4 ,5:1  never  can  see  him  but  I  am  heart¬ 
burn*  d  an  hour  after.—  Tins  expression,  more  forcible  than 
elegant,  well  describes  the  disagreeable  sensation  known 
as  heartburn,  which  arises  from  an  excess  of  acidity,  and 
causes  the  food  after  a  meal,  when  only  half  digested,  to 
rise  in  the  stomach. 

80.  Lines  10,  11:  the  other  too  like  my  lady’s  eldest  son, 
evermore  tattling.— None  of  the  commentators  apparently 
have  noticed  that  this  is,  most  probably,  an  allusion  to 
some  well-known  anecdote  or  “  Merry  Tale.”  In  answer 
to  an  inquiry  of  mine,  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  writes  that 
I  am  “  undoubtedly  right  ”  in  my  conjecture,  but  that  be 
cannot  give  me  any  clue  to  the  anecdote  in  question.  “I 
clo  not  think,”  he  adds,  “it  could  have  escaped  me  had  I 
met  with  the  jest,  hut  so  much  of  the  lighter  literature 
of  the  time  has  unfortunately  perished.  ” 

81.  Line  33:  i  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen. — This  ex¬ 
pression  is  usually  explained  to  mean  “I  had  rather  lie 
between  blankets,”  i.e.  without  sheets;  as  people,  in 
Shakespeare’s  time,  generally  slept  naked,  this  would  be 
more  disagreeable  than  in  modern  times,  when  night¬ 
shirts  are  universally  worn.  But  there  may  also  be  a 
reference  to  a  totally  different  matter.  It  appears  that 
it  was  the  custom  in  England  to  bury  persons  in  woollen 
material;  but  that  the  employment  of  linen  material 
gradually  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (30  Car.  II.  stat.  1, 
cap.  3,  sec.  3)  providing  that  no  corpse  should  be  buried 
in  anything  hut  woollen  material,  or  in  a  coffin  lined  with 
anything  but  sheep’s  wool.  This  was  done  to  encourage 
the  woollen  trade.  The  act  was  repealed  in  1815  (see 
Notes  and  Queries,  4tli  Series,  ix.  p.  284).  In  some  churches 
a  register  was  kept  of  persons  “Bury’d  in  Wollen,”  and 
“Not  Bury’d  in  Wollen”  (ut  supra,  xi.  84). 

82.  Lines  42,  43:  I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of 
the  bear-herd,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell.—Q.  Ef.  read 
Berrorcl;  E.  3,  E.  4  Bear-herd.  Collier,  who  is  followed  by 
many  modern  editors,  altered  it,  unnecessarily,  to  bear- 
ward.  Bear-herd  occurs  in  Taming  of  Shrew,  Induction, 
ii.  21,  also  in  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  2.  192.  In  the  other  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  1.  149, 
210,  the  spelling  is  bearard.  Certainly  the  spelling  there 
seems  to  warrant  the  reading  of  'bear-ward,  which,  though 
not  found  in  Shakespeare,  occurs  in  Elizabethan  writers. 
See  (as  well  as  regards  the  superstition  that  old  maids,  to 
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whom  Beatrice  refers,  had  to  lead  apes  in  hell )  Taming  of 
the  'Shrew,  note  72. 

83.  Lines  50,  51:  and  away  to  Saint  Peter:  for  the  hea¬ 
vens  !— Q.  .Ff.  punctuate  thus,  except  that  they  have  a 
comma  after  heavens.  We  have  followed  Staunton  in  put¬ 
ting  a  note  of  exclamation  after  heavens ,  in  order  to  mark 
more  clearly  that  the  expression  is  an  oath  which  was  in 
common  use  in  Shakespeare’s  time.  We  have  an  example 
of  it  in  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2.  13:  “for  the  heavens, 
rouse  up  a  brave  mind.”  Cotgrave  has  a  curious  use  of 
this  phrase;  under  II ant  he  gives  “  Faire  haut  la  hois,  to 
make  a  stand;  also,  to  tipple,  carouse  for  the  heavens.” 
Nares  says  it  is  merely  a  corrupted  form  of  “’fore  the 
heavens.”  Schmidt,  curiously  enough,  takes  for  here  = 
“bound  for,”  “on  the  way  to,"  while,  in  the  passage 
from  Merchant  of  Venice,  he  seems  to  take  it  as=  “  for  the 
sake  of,”  “for  the  love  of.” 

84.  Line  62:  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  METAL  than 
earth. — Metal  is  used  here,  of  course,  not  in  its  scientific 
sense,  but,  figuratively,  as  the  material  of  which  a  thing 
is  made.  Shakespeare  is  rather  fond  of  using  metal  in 
this  sense.  Compare  All’s  Well,  i.  1.  141:  “That  you 
were  made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins;”  Lear,  i.  1.  71: 

Of  the  self-same  metal  that  my  sister  is. 

85.  Line  65:  a  clod  of  wayward  marl.— This  is  the  only 
passage  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  this  word,  either  in  his 
plays  or  poems.  Marl  properly  means  a  rich  kind  of 
earth,  consisting  partly  of  lime,  partly  of  clay,  which  has 
been  used  in  agriculture  for  enriching  poorer  soil  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans;  as  is  evident  from  a  passage  in 
Pliny  (bk.  xvii.  chap,  vi.)  thus  translated  by  Holland:  “The 
Britaines  and  Frenchmen  have  devised  another  meanes 
to  manure 'their  ground,  by  a  kind  of  lime-stone  or  clay, 
which  they  call  Marga,  [Marie.]  And  verily  they  have  a 
great  opinion  of  the  same,  that  it  mightily  emieheth  it 
and  maketli  it  more  plentiful!.  This  marie  is  a  certain© 
fat  of  the  ground,  much  like  unto  the  glandulous  kernels 
growing  in  the  bodies  of  beasts,  and  it  is  thickned  in 
manner  of  marow  or  the  kernell  of  fat  about  it”  (pt.  i. 
p.  505).  Chaucer  uses  marie-pit  in  The  Miller’s  Tale 
(line  3160).  Milton  uses  the  word  marie  in  Paradise  Lost 
with  what  seems  to  be  singular  inappropriateness,  for  the 
soil  by  the  shore  of  the  burning  lake  (i.  295,  296): 

He  walk’d  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 

Over  the  burning'  marl. 

86.  Line  73:  if  the  prince  he  too  important.  —For  im¬ 
portant  used  as  -  “  importunate,”  compare  Comedy  of 
Errors,  v,  1.  138:  “  At  your  important  letters;”  and  Lear, 
iv.  4.  26: 

My  mourning  and  i>nporta>tl  tears  hath  pitied. 

87.  Line  81:/mK  of  state  and  ancientry.—  Q.  F.  1,  F.  2, 
have  auncientry ;  F.  3,  F.  4,  ancientry .  These  readings 
are  worth  noting,  perhaps,  as  guides  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  word  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Ancient  was 
very  often  pronounced  auncient.  Ancientry  is  used  in 
one  other  passage  in  Shakespeare;  in  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 
63:  “wronging  the  ancientry where  it  means  “old 
people.”  Schmidt  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  text  as  “  the  port  and  behaviour  of  old  age ;  ”  hut  it 
seems  rather  to  mean  what  may  be  termed  “  old-fashioned¬ 
ness. " 


88.  Line  S2:  cinque-pace.— This  dance  is  thus  alluded  to 
by  Sir  John  Davies,  st.  67: 

Five  was  the  number  of  the  music’s  feet, 

Which  still  the  dance  did  with  five  paces  meet. 

The  cinque-pace  is  only  mentioned  in  one  other  passage 
in  Shakespeare,  viz.  in  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 139.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  for  the  following  informa¬ 
tion:  The  Galliard  consisted  of  five  paces  or  bars  in  the 
first  strain,  and  was  therefore  called  a  Cinque  Pace. 
Every  Pavan  had  its  Galliard,  a  lighter  air,  made  out  of 
the  former;  and  the  tunes  are  common  in  old  music- 
hooks.  An  instance  is  given  in  Grove’s  Dictionary,  vol.  i. 
p.  578. 

89.  Lines  82,  83:  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster  and 
faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave.— Collier  altered  sink 
into  cinque-pace  or  sink  a  pace.  We  cannot  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  alteration.  Perhaps  Collier  was  thinking  of 
a  passage  in  Marston’s  Insatiate  Countess,  act  ii. : 

Thinke  of  me  as  of  the  man 
Whose  dancing  dayes  you  see  are  not  yet  done. 

Len.  Yet,  you  sinke  a  pace,  sir. 

— Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 

We  certainly  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  verbal 
jingles  in  this  play,  nor  is  the  rhythm  of  the  passage  im¬ 
proved  by  Collier’s  alteration. 

90.  Line  90 :  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 
friend?— -For  this  use  of  the  word  friend  compare  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  3. 124,  where  Mrs.  Page,  addressing  Mrs.  Ford, 
says:  “if  you  have  a  friend  here,”  i.e.  a  lover;  and,  as 
applied  to  one  of  the  other  sex,  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost, 
v.  2.  404,  where  Biron,  addressing  Rosaline,  jocularly  asks 
her  never  to  “come  in  vizard  to  my  friend.”  We  may 
compare  the  French  cher  ami  and  there  amie  used  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense.  See  Borneo  and  Juliet,  note  145. 

91.  Lines  97,  98:  God  defend  the  lute  should  he  like  the 
case  !— She  means  “God  forbid  his  face  should  be  as  ugly 
as  is  his  mask  or  visor  /  ” 

92.  Lines  99-101: 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon’s  roof;  within  the 
house  is  JOVE. 

Hero.  Why,  then,  your  visor  should  he  THATCH’D. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

In  line  99  Jove  is  the  reading  of  Q.;  Ff.,  by  an  evident 
mistake,  have  love.  The  two  latter  speeches  should 
clearly  be  printed  not  as  separate  lines,  but  as  forming  a 
single  line  corresponding  in  metre  with  Don  Pedro’s 
speech  above.  The  story  alluded  to  is  that  of  Baucis  and 
Philemon,  which  is  found  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  (bk. 
viii.  lines  626-724).  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  wander¬ 
ing  about  Phrygia,  disguised  as  ordinary  mortals,  and 
they  could  find  no  one  to  receive  them  into  their  house 
but  two  old  peasants,  Philemon  and  his  wife  Baucis.  In 
reward  for  the  kind  treatment  received  in  the  thatched 
cottage  of  Philemon,  Jupiter  saved  the  old  couple  from  a 
sudden  flood,  which  took  place  in  their  neighbourhood,  by 
transporting  them  to  an  adjacent  hill  out  of  reach  of 
the  waters.  Then,  having  changed  their  cottage  into  a 
temple,  dedicated  to  himself,  of  which  at  their  reguest 
he  made  them  the  guardians,  he  granted  them,  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  request,  the  privilege  of  dying  at  the 
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same  moment.  After  death  they  were  metamorphosed 
into  trees.  In  As  You  like  It  (iii.  3. 10, 11)  Shakespeare, 
apparently,  alludes  again  to  the  same  story:  “0  know¬ 
ledge  ill-inhabited,— worse  than  J  ove  in  a  thatch’d  house  I  ” 
The  expression  thatched  was  probably,  in  both  cases,  sug¬ 
gested  by  Golding’s  translation  of  the  line: 

Parva  quidem,  stipulis  et  cann&  tecta  palustri. 

— Ovid  Metamorph.  viii.  630. 

The  roofs  thereof  was  thatched  all  with  straw  and  fennish  reede. 

Dyce,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  asks  whether  Shake¬ 
speare,  in  these  two  lines,  does  not  quote  some  poem 
which  has  now  perished.  The  conjecture  is  a  very  pro¬ 
bable  one. 

93.  Lines  105, 106.— These,  and  the  two  next  speeches 
of  Balthazar,  are  given  by  mistake  in  Q.  Ff.  to  Benedick. 
Theobald  was  the  first  to  give  them  rightly  to  Balthazar. 

94.  Line  114:  Answer,  clerk. — Referring  to  Balthazar’s 
Amen  above  (lines  110,  112).  Clerk  is  used  here,  and  in 
three  other  passages  in  Shakespeare,  in  the  sense  of  the 
“parish  clerk,”  i.e.  the  person  who  reads  the  responses  in 
church.  See  Taming  of  Shrew,  iv.  4.  94;  Richard  II.  iv. 
1.  173;  and  Sonnet  lxxxv.  6: 

And  like  unletter'd  clerk  still  cry  “Amen." 

.The  latter  passage  would  seem  to  militate  against  the 
most  probable  origin  of  the  use  of  clerk  in  this  sense, 
namely,  that  some  scholar  among  the  congregation  was 
appointed  to  say  the  responses  on  behalf  of  all.  In  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  before  the  Reformation,  as  now  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  responses  at  the  mass  were  said  by 
the  “ server, ”  who  was  generally  a  layman;  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  in  the  Protestant  Church,  was  the  clerk. 

95.  Line  120:  J  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 
—This  word,  which  occurs  only  here  in  Shakespeare,  is 
found  in  May’s  translation  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  1627 
(bk.  v.): 

Nor  that  the  crow  waggling  along  the  shore 
Diues  downe,  and  seemes  t’  anticipate  a  shoure. 

96.  Line  122:  so  i ll-well.  —  This  expression,  which,  at  first 
sight,  seems  an  awkward  one,  is  really  very  forcible.  Ur¬ 
sula  means,  “You  could  never  imitate  him  with  such 
cruel  fidelity  (so  ill  well)  if  you  were  not  the  man  yourself.” 
Steevens  compares  the  expression  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  (i.  2.  63),  “a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning.” 

97.  Line  122:  Here,  ’s  his  dry  hand  up  and  down.— A 
dry  hand  was  always  supposed  to  be  a  sign  of  a  cold  and 
chaste  nature,  as  a  moist  palm  was  of  the  contrary.  For 
up  and  down  compare  our  modern  expression  all  the 
world  over. 

98.  Line  125:  At  a  word.  —  Schmidt  gives  as  the  German 
equivalent  to  this,  kurz  und  gu  t.  Compare  Merry  Wives, 
i.  1.  108,  109:  “He  hath  wrong’d  me;  indeed  he  hath; 
— at  a  word,  he  hath.” 

99.  Lines  134,  135:  that  I  had  my  good  wit  out  of  the 
Hundred  Merry  Tales.— This  refers  to  the  earliest  jest- 
hook  printed  in  the  English  language,  of  which  there  is 
extant  only  one  perfect  copy,  in  the  library  at  Gottingen. 
For  some  time  the  commentators  thought  the  hook  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  either  a  translation  of  Les  Cent  Nouvelles 
Nouvelles,  or  a  translation  of  Boccaccio’s  Decameron;  hut 
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at  last  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  work  was  discovered  by 
Professor  Conybeare,  and  this  copy  was  edited  by  Singer  in 
1814,  and  was  included  in  Hazlitt’s  Collection  of  Shake¬ 
speare  Jest  Books,  1864.  It  was  made  up  of  a  number  of 
mutilated  leaves,  and  was  very  defective.  It  was  once  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Il'alliwell-Phillipps;  but  I  do  not 
know  where  it  is  to  be  found  at  present.  The  Gottingen 
copy,  which  is  dated  1526,  has  been  twice  reprinted:  once  in 
1866  by  Dr.  Hermann  Oesterley;  and  more  recently  (1887), 
a  limited  number  of  copies,  reproduced  in  facsimile  by 
photolithography,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt,  have 
been  published.  This  is  a  very  handsome  edition;  and 
as  the  only  reproduction  of  the  unique  original,  is  very 
valuable  to  lovers  of  old  English  literature.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Gottingen  copy,  and  that  discovered  by 
Professor  Conybeare,  belonged  to  different  editions,  some 
tales  being  included  in  the  former  which  are  not  found  in 
the  latter;  while  three  tales,  found  in  the  imperfect  edi¬ 
tion,  are  not  found  in  the  perfect  edition  of  1526.  In  his 
preface  to  the  edition  of  1887  Mr.  Hazlitt  suggests  that 
the  author  of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales  was  John  Hey- 
wood,  chiefly  known  by  his  Book  of  Epigrams,  and  by 
some  Interludes  which  were  printed  by  Rastell,  who  also 
printed  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales .  Hazlitt  conjectures 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  might  have  helped  John  Hey  wood 
in  making  this  collection.  The  stories  are,  many  of  them, 
very  simple,  and  comparatively  few  of  them  coarse.  Many 
of  the  jokes,  such  as  they  are,  turn  upon  points  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ritual  of  the  old  Church  before  Protes¬ 
tantism  was  established  in  England;  and  some  of  these 
stories  might  certainly  be  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
To  all  the  tales  quaint  morals  are  appended.  It  does 
not  appear  that  either  Beatrice  or  Benedick  was  indebted 
to  this  collection  of  facetiae  for  any  of  their  wit. 

100.  Lines  143-147:  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  IMPOS¬ 
SIBLE  slanders:  none  but  libertines  delight  in  him ;  and  the 
commendation  is  not  in  his  wit ,  but  in  his  viUany;  for  he 
both  pleases  men  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at 
him  and  beat  him.— -It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a 
most  pungent  description  of  the  licensed  slanderer,  and 
might  seem  to  anticipate  certain  forms  of  journalism 
developed  in  modem  times.  The  meaning  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  quite  clear,  though  some  of  the  commentators 
have  treated  it  as  obscure.  In  such  a  person  as  Bea¬ 
trice  describes  none  but  libertines— that  is  to  say,  people 
more  or  less  unscrupulous  in  their  moral  conduct— 
delight;  and  it  is  not  the  wit  of  the  slanderer  so  much 
as  his  ill-nature  that  pleases  them.  When  that  ill-nature, 
as  almost  invariably  happens  sooner  or  later,  is  turned 
against  their  own  selves,  what  they  formerly  found  so  full 
of  amusement  now  angers  them;  and  they  are  the  first  to 
take  summary  vengeance  on  the  slanderer.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  hut  the  truth  of  this  description  is  practically  illus¬ 
trated.  The  man  or  woman  of  the  world,  who  chuckles 
over  some  malicious  and  cowardly  insult  directed  against 
an  acquaintance,  or  even  against  a  dear  friend,  will  be 
furious,  the  very  next  clay,  at  some  attack,  perhaps  less 
malicious,  directed  .against  himself  or  herself. 

101.  Line  148:  J  would  he  had  boarded  me.— This 
word,  adapted  from  the  French  aborder,  seems  to  have 
meant  originally  “to  come  close  to,”  “  to  accost;"  and 
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lienee  “to  board  a  ship,”  that  is,  to  come  alongside  a  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  by  force;  at  least  it  is  the 
only  meaning  given  by  Palsgrave.  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  in  both  senses  pretty  frequently.  Here,  as  Beatrice 
has  compared  the  company  to  a  fleet,  it  comes  natural 
enough,  and  it  is  used,  with  the  same  reminiscence  of  its 
nautical  meaning,  in  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  ii.  1.  218: 

I  was  as  willing  to  grapple  as  he  was  to  board . 

102.  Line  160.— The  dance  here  introduced  is,  in  the 
acting  version,  generally  introduced  earlier  in  the  scene, 
before  line  90,  when  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  the  rest 
enter. 

103.  Line  169:  you  are  very  NEAR  my  brother  IN  HIS 
LOVE. — Compare  Richard  III.  iii.  4.  13: 

Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

104.  Line  170:  he  is  ENAMOUR’D  ON  Hero.— Enamoured 
is  used  with  the  preposition  on  in  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  3. 102; 
and  with  upon  in  I.  Henry  IV.  v.  2.  70,  71: 

Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies. 

It  is  used  with  of  in  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1. 141 ; 
iv.  1.  82;  and  Romeo  and  J  uliet,  iii.  3.  2. 

105.  Line  184:  Therefore  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own 
tongues.— Some  commentators  understand  let  before  all, 
making  use  the  imperative.  Abbott  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a  subjunctive  used  optatively. 

106.  Line  186:  Anti  trust  no  agent;  FOR  beauty  is  a 
witch.  —  Pope  would  omit  for;  but  the  irregularity  of 
metre  is  not  displeasing,  and  the  word  for  is  almost  ne¬ 
cessary. 

107.  Line  187:  Against  whose  charms  faith  meltethinto 
BLOOD.— The  meaning  is,  against  (that  is,  “in  the  face 
of")  whose  charms,  faith  (f.e.  “loyalty”)  “is  dissolved 
into  sensual  passion."  Such  is,  undoubtedly,  the  meaning 
of  blood  here.  The  imagery  is  founded  upon  the  super¬ 
stition  that  witches,  or  other  persons  who  practised 
witchcraft,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  wax  figures  of 
those  whom  they  wished  either  to  injure  or  to  influence. 
In  the  16th  chap,  of  book  xii.  of  his  Discoverie  of  Witch¬ 
craft,  in  the  second  section,  which  treats  of  “A  clmnne 
teaching  how  to  hurt  whom  you  list  with  images  of  wax 
&c.,”  Reginald  Scot  says:  “To  obteine  a  womans  love,  an 
image  must  be  made  in  the  houre  of  Venus,  of  virgine  wax, 
in  the  name  of  the  beloved,  whereupon  a  character  is 
written,  &  is  warmed  at  a  fler,  and  in  dooing  therof  the. 
name  of  some  angell  must  be  mentioned”  (Nicholson’s 
Reprint,  p.  209).  It  is  probable  that  to  some  such  sup¬ 
posed  practice  the  reference  here  is  made. 

108.  Line  189:  Which  I  mistrusted  not.  Farewell,  THERE¬ 
FORE,  Hero!— "Here  again  Pope  would  get  rid  of  the  re¬ 
dundant  syllable  by  reading  then  instead  of  therefore; 
an  obvious  emendation,  which  Collier’s  Old  Corrector 
adopted;  but  there  is  a  considerable  pause  after  the  full 
stop,  so  that  the  extra  syllable  is  not  at  all  unrhythmical, 
and,  in  fact,  helps  the  speaker  to  linger  on  the  Farewell. 

109.  Lines  195-197:  to  the  next  WILLOW  .  .  .  What 
fashion  will  you  wear  the  garland  of  $  about  your  neck, 
like  an  usurer's  chain?  or  under  your  arm ,  like  a  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  scarf?— For  the  willow  as  an  emblem  of  un¬ 


happy  love,  see  III.  Henry  VI.  note  231 ;  and  compare 
the  well-known  and  pathetic  song  of  Desdemona (Othello, 
iv.  3).  The  symbolical  use  of  the  willoio  as  an  emblem 
of  grief  and  mourning  must  be  of  very  ancient  date,  as 
we  find  a  reference  to  it  in  the  beautiful  psalm,  “By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon”  (Psalm  cxxxvii.  2). 

Usurer’s  chain  refers  to  the  gold  chains  worn  by  the 
more  wealthy  merchants  of  that  day,  many  of  whom  were 
hankers,  and  lent  out  money  at  interest.  For  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  scarf  under  the  arm,  see  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost, 
note  75. 

110.  Line  201:  spoken  like  an  honest  drover:  so  they  sell 
bullocks.  —  There  is  probably  an  allusion  here  to  some 
popular  saying.  Benedick  may  mean  that  Claudio  seems 
as  ready  to  get  rid  of  Hero,  as  a  drover  is  to  get  rid  of  liis 
restive  beasts. 

111.  Lines  209,  210:  AZas,  poor  hurt  fowl!  now  will  he 
creep  into  sedges. — This  is  one  of  those  touches  which 
shows  how  well  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  a 
country  life.  Every  one  who  has  gone  wild-fowl  shooting 
knows  how  a  wounded  bird  will  creep  into  sedges,  and 
what  a  difficult  thing  it  is  to  dislodge  it. 

112.  Lines  214,  215:  it  is  the  base,  THOUGH  bitter,  dis¬ 
position  of  Beatrice  that  puts  the  world  into  her  person, 
and  so  gives  me  out.— Johnson  proposed  to  read:  “it  is 
the  base,  the  bitter and  other  emendations  have  been 
proposed;  but  both  Q.  and  F.  1  have  “though  bitter ” 
between  brackets;  and  therefore  it  seems  evident  that  the 
reading  of  the  text  is  the  right  one.  The  meaning,  per¬ 
haps,  is  that  to  the  base  disposition  we  generally  attribute 
a  cringing  and  sycophantic  demeanour,  but  that  Beatrice, 
on  the  contrary,  adds  to  her  baseness  the  fault  of  bitter¬ 
ness. 

113.  Line  222:  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge' in  a  warren. — 
Rabbit  warrens  were  generally  in  a  wild  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  lodge,  in  which  the  keeper  of  the  warren 
lived,  was  a  lonely  habitation  enough.  Compare  in  The 
Man  in  the  Moone  Telling  Strange  Fortunes,  1609,  p.  3: 
“By  the  solitarinesse  of  the  house  I  judged  it  a  lodge  in 
a  forest  ”  (Percy  Reprint,  1849). 

114.  Line  223:  that  your  grace  had  got  the  good-will  of 
THIS  young  lady.— Some  editors  alter  this  to  the,  on  the 
ground  that  this  would  imply  the  presence  of  Hero  in  the 
scene;  but  it  is  possible  that  Benedick  was  meant  to  in¬ 
dicate,  by  a  gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  room  where 
Hero  was  supposed  to  he,  to  whom  he  referred;  or,  as  the 
entertainment  was  given  at  Leonato’s,  this  may  more  pro¬ 
bably  mean  ‘  *  the  young  lady  of  the  house.” 

115.  Lines  241,  242:  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying, 
by  my  faith,  you  say  honestly . — This  speech  of  Benedick’s 
is  not  very  clearly  expressed.  It  is  an  instance  of  an  epi¬ 
grammatic  style  of  answer  obtained  at  the  cost  of  intel¬ 
ligibility.  What  he  means  to  say  is,  that  if  the  young 
birds,  when  restored  to  their  owner,  had  suffered  no 
greater  injury  than  being  taught  to  sing,  he  would  believe 
Don  Pedro  was  speaking  the  truth ;  that  is,  in  saying 
that  he  made  love  to  Hero,  not  on  liis  own  account,  but 
on  account  of  Claudio. 

116.  Line  243:  The  Lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  TO 
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you. — Tor  an  instance  of  this  same  construction,  see 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4.  247:  “I  am  sure  no  man  hath  any 
quarrel  to  me.” 

117.  Line  246:  she  misus’d  me  past  the  endurance  of  a 
block!— Tor  this  use  of  misused-  abused,  compare  Taming 
of  Shrew,  ii.  1.  159,  160: 

with  twenty  such  vile  terms, 

As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

For  Mock,  explained  by  Schmidt  to  mean  “a  stupid  or  in¬ 
sensible  fellow,”  compare  Richard  III.  iii.  7.  42: 

What  tongueless  blocks  were  they ! 

The  expression  was  taken,  probably,  from  the  blocks  on 
which  hats  were  made.  See  above,  note  19. 

118.  Line  251:  duller  than  a  great  thaw. — This  is  Bene¬ 
dick’s  expansion  of  what  Beatrice  said.  She  simply 
called  him  “a  very  dull  fool”  A  great  thaw  might  be 
called  dull ,  either  because  of  the  fog  and  dull  weather 
which  generally  accompany  it,  or  because  it  puts  an  end 
to  all  the  sports  that  take  place  on  the  ice  during  a  frost. 

119.  Line  252:  huddling  jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impos¬ 
sible  conveyance,  upon  me. — All  sorts  of  emendations 
have  been  proposed  for  the  word  impossible  here,  but 
surely  quite  unnecessarily.  We  have  had  impossible  used 
above  (line  143)  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense;  and  com¬ 
pare  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5.  151:  “I  will  search  impossible 
places,”  and  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2.  76:  “  such  impossible 
passages  of  grossness.”  Impossible  here  has  simply  the 
force  of  “what  you  would  scarcely  think  possible.’’  The 
exact  meaning  of  conveyance  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Malone  probably  is  right  in  saying  that  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  sleight  of  hand  of  a  juggler;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Scot  in  the  13th  book  of  his  Discoverie 
of  Witchcraft  (chapters  xxiv.  to  xxxi.),  in  which  he  treats 
of  jugglery  and  sleight  of  hand,  constantly  uses  the  verb 
to  convey  in  the  technical  sense  of  “  topass;"and  the  title  of 
chap.  xxiv.  is  “Of  conveyance  of  monie.”  But  it  may  also 
imply  the  idea  of  dishonesty,  as  well  as  its  simple  primi¬ 
tive  sense  of  the  act  of  transferring  anything  or  convey¬ 
ing  anything.  Benedick  means  to  say  that  Beatrice 
heaped  upon  liim,  or  flung  at  him,  ridiculous  jests  with 
such  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  such  unfairness  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  felt  like  a  man  being  shot  at  with  a 
deadly  weapon. 

120.  Line  254:  She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word 
stabs.— Compare  the  well-known  line  in  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 414: 

I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none; 

and  King  John,  ii.  1.  463: 

He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue. 

Tor  a  similar  use  of  the  word  stab  compare  II.  Henry  VI. 
iv.  1.  66: 

First  let  my  words  slab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 

121.  Lines  256,  257:  if  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as 
HER  terminations ,  there  were  no  living  near  her;  she 
would  infect  to  the  north  star.— So  Q.;  Tf.  omit  her,  which 
probably  led  Walker  to  make  the  curious  conjecture 
“  her  ruinations.  ”  Benedick  purposely  uses  an  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  perhaps  not  a  very  elegant  word.  With  regard 
to  the  last  sentence  Dyce  gives  a  very  curious  quotation 
(note  23)  from  the  “Protesilaos  of  Auaxandrides  (apud 
Athenteus,  bookiv.  sect.  7).  winch  describes  the  wedding- 
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'feast  of  Iphicrates  on  bis  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Kotys,  king  of  Thrace: 

Kara  rrjy  dyapar  imtmputaQau 
OTpuif.a.6  'aXovpy-ti  tt|j;  Sipntov 

That  purple  tapestry  screw'd  the  market-place, 

And  thence  extended  to  the  northern  star. 

122.  Line  263:  the  infernal  AM  in  good  apparel.—  This 
phrase  gave  rise  to  a  curious  note  of  WarburtoiTs ;  he 
says  it  was  “a  pleasant  allusion  to  the  custom  of  ancient 
poets  and  painters,  who  represent  the  Furies  in  rags” 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  45).  But,  as  Steevens  pointed  out, 
unfortunately  AH  is  not  one  of  the  Furies,  but  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Revenge  or  Discord. 

123.  Lines  265-267:  for  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a 
man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary.— This 
passage  is  very  vague,  and  is  another  instance  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity  which  arises  from  the  speaker  trying  to  be  over- 
clever.  Staunton  (in  a  note  on  this  passage)  thinks  that 
the  obscurity  may  have  arisen  “'from  the  author  having 
first  written  in  hell,  and  afterwards  substituted  in  a 
sanctuary,  without  cancelling  the  former,  so  that,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  both  got  into  the  text.”  The  sentence 
would  have  been  perfectly  clear  if  the  author  had  written 
“  tor  certainly  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a 
sanctuary  where  she  is."  Perhaps  if,  instead  of  here  we 
were  to  read  there,  it  would  convey  very  much  the  same 
meaning;  but  it  may  be  that  the  poet  advisedly  wrote 
here,  meaning  here  in  this  world. 

124.  Lines  274-276:  I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now 
from  the  furthest  inch  of  Asia,  <fec.~ Asia  was  then  the 
great  land  of  marvels;  the  further  east  the  traveller  got 
the  more  wonderful  the  stories  he  ventured  to  tell.  Africa 
was  comparatively  little  known.  It  was  in  Asia  that 
nearly  all  of  the  extraordinary  prodigies,  of  which  Man- 
deville  gave  an  account,  were  to  be  found.  Prester  John 
was  a  semi-legendary  potentate,  to  whom  constant  allu¬ 
sion  is  made  in  old  plays.  A  somewhat  similar  feat  to 
this  one  proposed  in  jest  by  Benedick  was  accomplished 
by  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux.  The  task  prescribed  him  was 
to  “goe  to  the  citie  of  Babylon  to  the  Admiral  Gau- 
disse,”  and  to  bring  bis  “hand  full  of  the  heare  of  his 
beard,  and  foure  of  Ms  greatest  teeth”  (Huon  of  Bour- 
deaux,  ch.  17). 

125.  Line  283:  I  cannot  endure  my  Lady  Tongue.— So 
Q.;  T.  1  has  “this  Lady  Tongue,”  which  T.  2  altered  to 
“  this  Lady’s  tongue.” 

126.  Lines  286-288  :  he  lent  it  me  awhile;  and  I  gave 
him  use  for  it,— a  double  heart  for  his  single  one. — Tins 
speech  of  Beatrice  is  not  very  intelligible:  though  none  of 
the  commentators  seem  to  have  thought  it  required  any 
explanation;  but  I  have  little  doubt  she  alludes  here  to 
some  game  or  popular  custom;  perhaps  to  one  resembling 
Philippine. 

127.  Line  305:  civil  as  ORANGE,  and  something  of 
THAT  JEALOUS  complexion.— So  Q. ;  Tf.  read  a  for  that. 
As  to  civil,  see  Cotgrave,  who  defines  aigre-douce  as  a 
u  civile  orange,  or  orange  that  is  -between©  sweet  and 
sower.”  Jealous  complexion,  of  course,  refers  to  the  yel¬ 
lowness  which  was  the  colour  of  jealousy.  See  Winter's 
Tale,  ii.  3.  106-108: 
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No .ytvVtW  m't,  kv.  '-Ik-  v.;-, pc.  t,  ;r.  In:  (lues, 

Her  children  nut  her  hm, band's. 

Steevens  quotes  from  Nashc’s  Four  Letters  Confuted, 
1592:  “For  the  order  of  my  life,  it  is  :is  civil  as  an  orange ” 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  47);  mid  we  luive  the  very  same  phrase 
in  the  chap-book  “  Mother  Bunch”  (Reprint,  p.  2).  Civil 
here  no  doubt  means  “  bitter,”  as  the  rind  of  the  Seville 
orange  is  very  bitter.  Staunton  thought  that  if  this  sense 
of  the  word  had  become  at  all  general,  it  might  explain 
some  passages  in  which  it  occurs  apparently  as  a  misprint 
for  enud,  e.g.  in  .Romeo  and  .Juliet.  (See  note  5  of  that 
play.)  Civil  occurs  very  frequently  in  act  iv.  scene  2  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Comedy,  The  Scornful  Lady, 
where  it  seems  to  moan  “respectable”  in  opposition  to 
what  we  call  “Bohemian.” 

128.  Line.  808:  1  think  pour  blazon  to  he  true. — Accor¬ 
ding  to  Mr.  Sloano-Fvans  “  Blazon  is  derived  from  the 
French  Blazonner,  Angl.  To  lag  out,  or  open.  Hence,  in 
a  secondary  meaning.  To  give  an  account  of.  It  has  been 
defined,  either  as  a  description  of  Arms  in  apt  and  signifi¬ 
cant  terms;  or,  a  display  of  the  virtues  of  their  hearers” 
(British  Heraldry,  p.  1).  The  greater  part  of  Iris  work  is 
called  The  Art  of  Blazon.  The  meaning  here  is:  “  I  think 
your  description  of  Claudio  to  he  true;  that  you  have 
‘displayed'  him  in  his  right  colours  in  saying  that  his 
complexion  is  yellow  or  jealous.”  There  may  also  be  a 
reference  to  the  second  definition  of  the  word  blazon 
given  above. 

129.  Line  327:  it  keeps  on  the  windy  aide,  of  care.—  Bea¬ 
trice  means  that  it  (her  heart)  keeps  to  -windward  of  care. 
When  two  sailing  boats  are  racing,  it  is  of  course  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  each  to  get  to  windward  of  the  other,  because  the 
vessel  which  is  on  that  side,  gets  the  first  advantage  of  any 
breeze  as  it  springs  up.  Of  course  when  there  were  nothing 
but  sailing  ships,  it  would  he  the  great  object  of  every 
vessel  to  get  this  advantage  in  an  encounter  at  sea.  If 
the  idea  were  that  care  was  a  shore  which  Beatrice’s  heart 
wished  to  avoid,  it  would  be,  as  a  rale,  worse  for  her  to 
he  to  windward »  as  she  would  then  run  the  risk  of  being 
driven  on  a  lee  shore. 

130.  Line  328;  tells  him  in  his  ear  that  he  is  in  HER 
heart— Ho  Q. ;  Ff.  have  “my  heart.” 

131.  Line  380:  Good  lord,  for  alliance  /—Staunton  ex¬ 
plains  this  expression  as  equivalent  to  “  Heaven  send  me 
a  husband !  ”  Boswell  thought  it  meant  “Good  Lord,  how 
many  alliances  are  forming !  livery  one  is  likely  to  be 
married  but  me”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  48). 

132.  Line  331:  Thus  goes  every  one  TO  THE  WORLD  but 

I,  and  I  am  sun-burn’d. . It  appears  that  the  expression 

go  to  the  world ,  which  puzzled  the  early  commentators, 
was  a  popular  phrase  for  “  going  to  be  married.  ”  Compare 
All's  Well,  i.  3.  19-21,  where  the  clown  says:  “if  I  may 
have  your  ladyship's  good-will  to  go  to  the  world,  label  the 
woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may.”  Sun-burn’d  ox  sun-burnt 
means  simply  “homely-looking.”  Compare  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  i.  3.  282,  283: 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun  burnt  and  not  worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance. 

133.  Lines  342,  343;  X  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me:  1 


was  born,  to  speak  all  mirth  and  no  matter. — This  apology 
of  Beatrice’s  is  very  graceful,  and  quite  redeems  her  from 
the  imputation  of  rudeness  to  which  her  somewhat  free 
utterances  might  have  exposed  her. 

134.  Line  372:  time  goes  on  cratches  till  love  have  all  his 
rites.  -—Compare  Rosalind’s  speech  in  As  You  Like  It,  iii. 
2.  331-335:  “  Marry,  lie  (7.  e.  Time)  trots  hard  with  a  young 
maid  between  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  tlie  day 
it  is  solemnized:  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se’imiglit,  Time's 
place  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year.” 

135.  Line  377:  a  time  too  brief ,  too ,  to  have  all  things 
answer  my  mind.— So  Q. ;  Ff.  omit  my. 

136.  Lines  381-3S3:  to  bring  Signior  Benedick  and  the 
Lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of  affection  the  one  with 
the  other.—  Johnson  thought  this  a  strange  expression, 
and  suggested  “to  bring  .  .  .  into  a  mooting  of  affec¬ 
tion;  to  bring  them  not  to  any  more  mootings  of  conten¬ 
tion,  hut  to  a  mooting  or  conversation  of  love.  This 
reading  is  confirmed  by  the  preposition  with;  ‘a  mountain 
with  each  other,’  or  ‘affection  with  each  other,’  cannot 
he  used,  but  ‘a  mooting  with  each  other  is  proper  and 
regular”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  50).  But  no  alteration  seems 
necessary.  It  is  one  of  those  exaggerated  phrases  common 
enough.  It  simply  means  a  huge  affection,  as  we  might 
say  “a  heap  of  love.” 

ACT  II.  Scene  2. 

137.  Line  21:  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  TO  TEMPER. 
-»  Shakespeare  uses  this  verb  (=to  mix)  in  connection  with 
poisons  in  three  other  passages:  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
iii.  5.  98;  Hamlet,  v.  2.  339;  Cymbeline,  v.  5.  250. 

138.  Line  24:  whose  ESTIMATION  do  you  mightily  hold 
ap.— This  word  is  only  used  twice  by  Shakespeare  in  its 
usual  sense =“  the  act  of  estimating.”  He  generally  uses 
it  in  the  sense  of  “that  which  entitles  a  person  to 
esteem.”  Compare  All’s  Well,  v.  3.  3,  4: 

As  mad  in  folly,  lack’d  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

And,  generally,  in  the  sense  of  reputation;  as  in  The  Two 
Gent,  of  Verona,  ii.  4.  55,  56: 

I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation; 

in  which  sense  it  is  common. 

139.  Line  44:  hear  me  call  M argaret ,  Eero;  hear  Margaret 
term  me  Borachio.— Q.  Ff.  read  “hear  Margaret  term 
me  Claudio."  There  is  nothing  to  lead  one  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  misprint  here;  but  the  difficulty  is  an 
obvious  one:  and,  believing  the  author  to  have  made  a 
slip,  we  have  adopted  Theobald’s  emendation  of  Bora- 
chio  for  Claudio  after  serious  consideration.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  this  is  not  only  a  question  of  verbal 
alteration;  it  is  a  question  of  making  what  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  incident  in  the  plot— in  fact  one  may  almost  say 
the  main  incident  on  which  the  play  turns— intelligible 
to  the  audience.  Borachio  begins  by  saying:  “  Tell  them 
that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me;”  he  says  nothing  as 
to  his  being  called  Claudio  by  her,  nor  is  there  any  subse¬ 
quent  mention  of  this  fact  in  the  account  given  of  the 
scene  by  Borachio.  Compare  iii.  3. 153-157.  Nor  does 
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Claudio  make  any  allusion  to  it  when  he  denounces  Hero 
in  the  church,  iv.  1.  84,  85;  nor  does  Borachio  in  his  con¬ 
fession,  v.  1.  235-251.  If  Margaret  was  intended,  while 
personating  Hero,  to  call  Borachio  by  the  name  of  Clau¬ 
dio,  it  could  only  have  been,  as  Malone  suggests  (Var.  Ed. 
vol.  vii.  p.  54),  because,  in  her  assumed  character,  she 
wished  to  pass  oft  her  lover  Borachio  as  her  engaged 
husband  Claudio,  in  case  of  anyone  overhearing  her  talk. 
But  of  what  possible  use  could  such  a  deception  have 
been?  If  a  man  was  heard  talking  with  Hero  the  night 
before  her  marriage  under  such  suspicious  circumstances, 
it  could  scarcely  have  made  matters  much  better,  if  there 
had  been  anyone  by,  to  hear  her  call  him  Claudio,  because 
it  would  have  given  very  serious  ground  for  suspicion  that 
she  and  Claudio  had  anticipated  the  marriage  ceremony. 
But  let  us  examine  the  question  as  to  the  effect  which 
this  notable  device  of  Borachio  was  to  have  on  Claudio 
and  Don  Pedro.  To  see  her,  as  he  thought,  talking  with 
another  man,  with  whom  it  was  evident  she  was  carrying 
on  an  intrigue,  and  calling  that  man  Claudio ,  would  have 
given  Claudio  one  of  two  impressions:  either  that  he  was 
so  much  in  her  mind  that  she  had  called  her  lover  Clau¬ 
dio  by  mistake;  or  that,  for  some  time  past,  this  lover 
had  been,  as  it  were,  impersonating  him:  surely  such  a 
detail  in  the  plot  would  not  have  been  passed  over,  either 
by  him  or  by  Don  Pedro,  in  total  silence.  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  expected,  if  such  really  had  been  the  case— 
that  is  to  say,  if  Claudio  had  heard  Borachio  called  by  the 
name  of  Claudio— that  he  would  have  made  some  remark 
thereon.  But  though  we  do  not  see  the  scene  absolutely 
in  action,  we  have  no  less  than  three  different  accounts 
of  it  in  the  course  of  the  play;  and  in  none  of  these  accounts 
is  there  anything  to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  Borachio 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Claudio.  It  would  appear  that 
the  whole  incident  did  not  occupy  much  space  of  time; 
that  no  attempt  was  made  by  Claudio  or  Don  Pedro  to 
identify  the  supposed  lover  of  Hero  at  the  time;  and,  for 
the  dramatic  purpose  required,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would 
produce  a  much  more  violent  impression  upon  Claudio  to 
hear  Hero  use  the  name  of  Borachio  than  to  hear  her  use 
his  own  name. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  requires  consideration 
as  between  Margaret  and  Borachio.  Is  it  more  probable 
that  he  would  have  induced  her  to  take  part  in  this  de¬ 
ception,  if  it  was  arranged  that  she  was  to  call  him  Clau¬ 
dio?  I  think  not;  because  it  would  have  made  her  sus¬ 
pect  at  once  that  something  wrong  was  intended.  The 
Cambridge  edd.  suggest,  in  their  note  on  this  passage 
(note  xii.  vol.  ii.),  that  “the  author  meant  that  Bora¬ 
chio  should  persuade  her  to  play,  as  children  say,  at  being 
Hero  and  Claudio."  There  certainly  is  some  probability 
that  such  might  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the 
dramatist.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  in¬ 
cident  is  not  represented,  it  is  only  described;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  in  making  up  the  plot  in  his  own 
mind,  Shakespeare  might  have  pictured  Borachio  as  say¬ 
ing  something  like  this  to  Margaret:  “I  want  you  to  put 
on  your  mistress’s  clothes  and  to  talk  to  me  to-night  out 
of  the  window;  I  will  call  you  Hero,  and  you  can  call  me 
Claudio;  and  we  can  fancy  that  we  are  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried."  Such  a  proposal,  though  not  very  probable,  and 
one  for  which  there  could  be  no  apparent  object,  might, 
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from  its  very  childish  absurdity,  disarm  Margaret’s  sus¬ 
picions;  but  it  is  at  least  quite  as  probable  that  she  was 
persuaded  merely  to  put  on  Hero’s  dress  out  of  womanly 
vanity,  to  see  how  she  looked  when  dressed  as  her  mis¬ 
tress;  and  that  Borachio  only  called  her  Hero  at  the 
moment,  when  he  saw  that  Claudio  and  the  others  were 
present.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  us  that  the  reasons 
for  retaining  the  reading  of  Q.  Ff.  involve  an  explanation 
too  subtle  for  an  audience  to  grasp  at  such  a  moment.  If 
the  actor  were  to  speak  the  words  hear  Margaret  term  me 
Claudio  without  any  explanation,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
audience  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made 
some  blunder. 

140.  Line  50:  seeming  truth  of  Hero’s  disloyalty .— 
Truth  is  here  used  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense -“true 
or  genuine  proof."  Ff.  have  truths.  Hero’s  is  the  reading 
of  Q.  Ff.,  unnecessarily  changed  to  her  by  Capell. 

ACT  II.  Scene  8. 

141.  Lines  17, 18:  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carv¬ 
ing  the  fashion  of  a  nets  doublet. — This  is  probably  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  well-known  wood-cut  of  the  naked  English¬ 
man  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  hand,  which  figures  at  the 
head  of  the  first  chapter  of  Andrew  Borde’s  Boke  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  having  under  it  some  verses  commencing  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  Am  an  Englysh  man,  and  naked  I  stand  here 
Musyng-  in  my  mynd,  what  rayment  I  shal  were 
For  now  I  wyll  were  thys  and  now  I  wyl  were  that 
Now  I  wyl  were  I  cannot  tel  what. 

See  Merchant  of  Venice,  note  57. 

142.  Line  19:  note  he  is  turn'd  orthography.— This  Is 
the  reading  of  Q.  Ff.  Howe  altered  it  to  orthograph&r; 
Capell  proposed  orthographisL  Many  modern  editors 
follow  Bowe;  but  no  alteration  is  necessary.  It  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  use  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  which 
is  common  enough  in  Shakespeare.  Some  instances  of  a 
very  similar  use  of  this  by  no  means  uncommon  poetical 
license  may  be  given:  blasphemy = blasphemer,  Tempest, 
v.  1.  218;  chastity = chaste  woman,  Cymbeline,  ii.  2.  14; 
counsel = counsellors,  Bich.  III.  ii.  3.  20;  enchantment- 
enchanter,  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4.  445;  encounters = encoun¬ 
tered  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  v.  2.  82;  information^ in¬ 
former,  Coriolanus,  iv.  6.  53;  reports  ~  reporter,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.  47.  Compare  Love’s  Labour 's  Lost, 
note  29. 

143.  Line  35:  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angel.— Similar 
puns  on  the  names  of  the  coins,  noble  and  angel,  are 
common  enough.  Compare  Bichard  II.  v.  5.  07,  08,  and 
note  322.  For  the  coin  angel,  see  Merchant  of  Venice, 
note  180. 

144.  Line  36:  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it 
please  God. — As  to  the  practice  of  wearing  false  hair, 
here  alluded  to,  see  Love’s  Labour  ’s  Lost,  note  134;  and 
Merchant  of  Venice,  note  227. 

145.  Line  38:  Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Leonato, 
followed  by  Balthazar  carrying  A  lute.— In  the  Quarto 
the  stage-direction  here  is:  Enter  Prince  Leonato  Claudio 
and  music;  and,  lower  down,  line  44,  Enter  Balthazar 
with  music.  In  Ff .  the  stage-direction  is  Enter  Prince , 
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Leonato,  Claudio,  and  Jaoke  Wilson;  the  latter  being 
the  singer  who  acted  Balthazar.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
stage-direction  of  the  Quarto,  that  musicians  came  on 
with  Don  Podm  and  the  others;  but  the  unnecessary  re¬ 
petition  of  with  it vtiis lg  at  Balthazar’s  entrance  shows  that 
there  was  some  confusion  here.  From  Don  Pedro’s  speech 
(line  45)  “we’ll  hear  that  song  again,”  it  appears  that 
Balthazar  has  already  sung  a  song.  It  does  not  speak  of 
any  other  music  being  heard;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  take 
music  in  lines  39  and  43  to  refer  to  the  song  as  about  to 
be  sung.  Most  modern  editors  put  the  stage-direction 
music  before  Benedick’s  speech,  line  60;  the  Cambridge 
edd.  put  air  for  music.  It  is  possible  that  Balthazar  was' 
intended  to  be  accompanied  in  his  song  by  one  or  more 
musicians  on  stringed  instruments;  but  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  accompaniment  was  intended  to  be  played 
by  himself,  or  rather  to  appear  to  be  so  played,  being 
really  furnished  by  the  orchestra;  because  in  Don  Pedro’s 
speech  below  (lines  SO -SO)  he  asks  Balthazar  to  get  them 
“some  excellent  music ”  for  the  next  night.  He  would 
scarcely  say  that  if  any  musicians  were  present. 

According  to  Burney  (quoted  in  Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  59) 
the  name  Balthazar  was  perhaps  taken  “from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Baltazariuo,  called  de  Beaujoyeux,”  an  Italian  vio¬ 
linist,  in  great  “favour  at  the  court  of  Henry  II.  of  Prance 
1577.”  But  we  have  had  the  same  name  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  and  Borneo  and  Juliet,  in  both  cases  as  that  of 
a  servant. 

146.  Lines  43,  44: 

the  music  ended, 

We’ll  Jit  THE  KID-FOX  with  a  pennyworth. 

This  is  the  reading  of  both  Q.  and  PL,  in  which  kid-fox  is 
also  hyphened,  and  the  k  is  very  distinct;  so  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  however  unintelligible,  we  must  accept 
this  as  the  reading  of  the  old  copies.  The  obvious  and 
plausible  emendation  “  hid  fox”  was  first  made  by  War- 
burton,  and  was  followed  by  Dyce  without  a  word  of 
comment.  Steevens  also  proposed  the  same  reading, 
basing  it  on  the  well-known  passage  in  Hamlet,  iv.  2.  32, 
33:  “Hide  fox,  and  all  after,"  which  seems  to  refer  to 
some  popular  form  of  the  game  of  “  Hide  and  Seek,"  or  “I 
spy,”  as  it  is  called  in  some  schools.  But,  unfortunately, 
no  passage  has  been  found,  in  any  writer  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  or  ante-Elizabethan  period,  giving  any  account 
of  such  a  game,  or  of  the  expression  hid  fox  or  hide  fox. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  emendation  of  “hid  fox,"  it 
may  be  worth  noting  that  in  a  song,  called  The  Conceal¬ 
ment,  in  the  collection  entitled  The  Merry  Drollerie(1661), 
there  is  a  refrain: 

Nay,  that  were  a  folly,  the  fox  is  unholy, 

And  yet  he  hath  the  grace  to  hide. 

— Ebswortli’s  Reprint,  pt.  ii.  p.  15. 

Bitson  suggested  that  “kid-fox”  might  mean  nothing 
more  than  “young  fox."  But  it  is  impossible  to  accept 
this  suggestion,  unless  some  instance  can  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  of  so  very  singular  a  use  of  the  word  kid.  Such  an 
expression  as  dog-fox  may  be  admissible;  but  what  there 
can  be  in  common  between  a  kid  and  a  young  fox  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  Kid,  in  its  well-known  slang 
sense  of  a  child,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in 
Shakespeare’s  time;  nor  does  the  sense  of  to  kid= to 


cheat,  which  might  give  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  “kid- 
fox,”  appear  to  have  existed  at  that  period.  If  “hid- 
fox  ”  were  the  right  reading,  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
the  words  hyphened,  unless  such  an  expression  was  in 
use  in  the  game  of  Hide  and  Seek  as  a  regularly  recog¬ 
nized  phrase.  A  more  plausible  explanation  of  “kid- 
fox”  has  been  given  by  supposing  that  kid  here  has  the 
same  meaning  as  it  has  in  Chaucer,  who  uses  the  word 
kid  or  Jetdde  =  “discovered;”  but  the  expression  seems 
to  have  had  no  such  meaning  in  the  literature  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time.  It  is  possible  that  “kid  fox”  may  have 
been  in  use  in  the  game  of  “  Hide  Eox,”  if  there  was  such 
a  game;  and  that  it  might  have  been  employed  by  the 
children,  when  they  discovered  the  hiding-place  of  the 
fox.  It  is  evident,  from  the  context,  that  Benedick  was 
not  successfully  hiding  (see  line  above),  and  that  the  two 
others  saw  him  immediately  after  their  entry,  so  that 
“Jcid- fox,”  in  this  last  sense,  would  be  appropriate 
enough,  quite  as  appropriate  as  “hid- fox.” 

147.  Line  50: 1  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 
—For  woo ,  in  this  sense  =  “entreat,”  “urge,”  compare 
Cymbeline,  iii.  6.  69,  70: 

Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard  but  be  your  groom; 

and  Othello,  iii.  3.  293:  “  Woo’d  me  to  steal  it.” 

148.  Line  59:  Note  7iotes,  forsooth,  and  NOTHING  i  — It 
would  appear  that  nothing  was  pronounced  noting  some¬ 
times.  We  have  it  rhyming  to  doting  in  Sonnet  xx.  10—12 : 

Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

Probably  it  was  usually  pronounced  710-thing  in  two  syl¬ 
lables;  the  short  pronunciation  of  the  word,  in  use  nowa¬ 
days,  is  only  a  vulgarism,  and  was  then  unknown. 

149.  Lines  60-62 :  Is  it  not  stra7ige  that  sheeps’  guts  should 
hale  souls  out  of  men’s  bodies  ? — We  are  so  accustomed  to 
talk  of  catgut  in  connection  with  fiddle-strings,  that  the 
word  sheeps'  guts  here  seems  strange;  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  perfectly  accurate.  I  am  again  indebted  to  Mr. 
Julian  Marshall  for  the  following  note  on  this  point: 
“  Fiddle-strings  were  never  made  from  the  intestines  of 
cats,  always  from  those  of  sheep  or  goats,  preferably  the 
former;  but  the  best  are  made  from  the  guts  of  lambs  at 
a  certain  period  of  their  development,  September  being 
about  the  time  when  the  string-making  trade  is  most  ac¬ 
tive.  The  best  strings  are  made  at  Home,  or  in  Italy;  next, 
in  France;  last,  in  England.  The  reason  is  supposed  to  be 
that  in  Italy  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  which  is  not  done  here,  nor  in  France,  I  think."  The 
derivation  of  catgut  is  very  uncertain,  the  only  one  given 
in  any  dictionary  that  I  can  find  is  in  Worcester,  on  the 
authority  of  Notes  and  Queries  (no  reference  given), 
namely,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  gut-cord ;  but  is  it  not 
more  probably  a  corruption  of  kit-gut,  from  kit,  a  small 
fiddle? 

150.  Line  71:  Hey  nonny ,  nonny.  —  This  refrain,  like 
many  refrains  to  songs,  has  no  meaning.  It  occurs  in  a 
song  called  “The  Shepheards  lamentation  for  the  losse 
of  his  Love”  in  the  collection  entitled  The  Choice  Drol¬ 
lery,  1656,  every  verse  of  which  ends  with  Hy  no7my 
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nonny  no  (Ebsworth’s  Reprint,  pp.  65-67).  Compare 
Ophelia’s  song  in  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  165: 

Hey  non  nonny,  'nonny,  hey  nonny; 

and  a  somewhat  similar  refrain  in  As  You  Like  It,  in  the 
Second  Page’s  song,  v.  iii.  IS: 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  this  song  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  Scornful  Lady,  iii.  2,  where  the  Captain 
says  to  the  Steward,  “Be  blithe  and  bonny  Steward.” 

151.  Line  84:  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven. 
-—Compare  III.  Henry  VI.  note  333.  Harting  says  (p.  102) 
that  Goldsmith,  in  his  Animated  Nature,  calls  the  bittern 
the  night-raven ,  and  speaks  thus  of  it  from  his  personal 
experience:  “I  remember,  in  the  place  where  I  was  a 
boy,  with  what  terror  the  bird’s  note  affected  the  whole 
village;  they  ..considered  it  as  the  presage  of  some  sad 
event,  and  generally  found,  or  made  one  to  succeed  it.  If 
any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  died,  they  supposed  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  night-raven  had  foretold 
it;  but  if  nobody  happened  to  die,  the  death  of  a  cow  or 
a  sheep  gave  completion  to  the  prophecy.” 

152.  Line  96:  stalk  on,  stalk  on;  the  fowl  sits. — This  is 
an  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  painted  figure  of  a  horse  or 
bull  for  stalking  wild-fowl  and  other  game.  In  a  Cava¬ 
lier’s  Note  Book,  by  William  Blundell,  written  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  (edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  E.  Gibson,  1880),  is  given  an  interesting  description  of 
this  device:  “The  use  of  stalking-horses  is  great  and 
notably  advantageous  in  some  parts.  Horses  are  easily 
taught.  Some  do  use  to  have  a  painted  horse  carried 
upon  a  frame.  But,  doubtless,  a  bust  is  more  easy  and 
not  less  useful.  I  know  some  to  have  stalked  so  near  to 
partridges  that  the  birds  have  pecked  at  the  horses’  legs. 
Let  your  painted  horse  or  cow  have  one  side  of  a  different 
colour  to  the  other”  (pp.  106, 107). 

153.  Line  107:  it  is  past  the-  infinite  of  thought.—- War- 
burton  made  a  great  difficulty  over  this  passage,  and 
wanted  to  substitute  definite  for  infinite ;  but  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  very  simple.  Speaking,  intentionally,  in  an  exag¬ 
gerated  style  Leonato  means  to  say  that  Beatrice’s  affec¬ 
tion  is  so  violent,  that  it  is  past  the  power  of  thought  to 
conceive  the  depth  or  vehemence  of  her  love.  Infinite  is 
\iseil=injinity  in  two  other  passages  in  Shakespeare;  in 
Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  ii.  7.  70:  “instances  of  infinite  of 
love;’  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii,  2.  29:  “the  past-pro¬ 
portion  of  his  infinite 

154.  Line  114:  She  will  sit  you , — you  heard  my  daughter 
tell  you  how.—  Leonato  breaks  off  abruptly  after  sit  you. 
He  is  probably  going  to  say,  “She will  sit  you  ever  so 
long,  writing  letters  to  Benedick.”  Compare  what  he  says 
below,  lines  137, 138:  “  there  will  she  sit  in  her  smock  till 
she  have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper.” 

155.  Line  146:  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  HALF¬ 
PENCE. — Theobald  thought  that  this  only  meant  “pieces 
of  the  same  bigness.”  Compare  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
372:  “they  were  all  like  one  another  as  half-pence  are.” 
Halfpence  in  Elizabeth’s  time  were  of  silver,  and  a  very 
small  coin,  smaller  (according  to  Rolfe)  than  an  Ameri¬ 
can  half -dime.  Silver  pennies  are  still  issued  once  a  year, 


on  Maundy  Thursday.  Copper  coins  were  not  regularly 
issued  in  England  till  1672;  though  they  were  coined  first 
in  1609,  and  more  numerously  in  1665.  In  Ireland  they 
were  issued  as  early  as  1339;  in  Scotland,  1406;  in  France, 
1530.  The  silver  pennies  were  originally  stamped  with  a 
cross,  so  that  they  could  be  broken  into  half  or  quarter 
pieces. 

156.  Lines  153,  154:  tears  her  hair,  prays ,  CURSES;— 
“O  sweet  Benedick!  God  give  me  patience!” — Collier’s 
MS.  substituted  for  curses ,  cries.  Certainly  curses  seems 
rather  out  of  place  here.  Grant  White  and  Hudson  both 
adopt  Collier’s  emendation.  Halliwell  suggests  that  per¬ 
haps  Shakespeare  wrote  curses,  prays.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  alter  the  text  here.  In  both  Q.  and  Ff.  there 
is  only  a  comma  after  curses;  but  by  putting  a  break  the 
sense  becomes  quite  clear.  The  speaker  is  evidently  pre¬ 
tending  to  quote  Beatrice’s  own  words,  and  imitating  her 
manner;  and  his  action  supplies,  as  it  were,  the  place  of 
the  words  and  then  she  cries,  or  some  such  expression. 

157.  Line  177:  I  would  have  DAFF’D  all  other  respects. 
—This  verb  is  the  same  as  doff—  do  off.  Shakespeare  uses 
this  form  again  in  Lover’s  Complaint,  297: 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  dapp'd. 

It  occurs  again  in  this  play,  v.  1.  78:  “  Canst  thou  so  daff 
me?”  i.e.  put  me  off;  and  in  I.  Henry  IV.  iv,  1.  96: 

that  dapp'd  the  world  aside, 

And  bid  it  pass. 

It  probably  was  either  a  later  or  a  provincial  form  of  doff; 
as,  in  two  or  three  of  the  places  in  which  it  occurs,  F.  2 
alters  it  to  doff;  e.g.  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 13,  and 
Othello,  iv.  2.  176.  The  word  daff- “ a  fool”  is  used  by 
Chaucer.  Daff  would  seem  also  to  mean  to  cheat,  and 
the  noun  daff  is  used  for  a  coward. 

158.  Line  189:  a  contemptible  spirit.— This  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  word  =  “ scornful,”  “disdain¬ 
ful.”  It  does  not  occur  again  in  Shakespeare  except  in  I. 
Henry  VI,  i.  2.  75: 

To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate; 
where  he  uses  it  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  “despicable,” 
“mean.”  In  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3.  86,  and  John  ii.  1.  384,  he 
uses  contemptuous  in  the  sense  first  given =  “disdainful.” 
Steevens  quotes  from  Darius,  a  tragedy  by  Lord  Sterlino, 
1603:  “in  a  proud  and  contemptible  manner,”  where  con¬ 
temptible  “certainly  means  contemptuous;”  and  from 
Drayton’s  24th  Song  of  his  Polyolbion,  where  the  passage 
refers  to  a  hermit  who 

The  mad  tumultuous  world  contemptibly  forsook, 

And  to  his  quiet  cell  by  Crowland  him  betook, 

— Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  pp.  66,  67, 

159.  Line  195:  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. — This  line 
is  given  by  Q.  to  Claudio.  We  follow  Ff.  in  giving  it  to 
Leonato. 

160.  Line  208:  let  her  wear  it  out  with  good  counsel. — 
This  is  a  very  forcible  expression,  the  meaning  being  “let 
her  efface  gradually,”  he.  conquer  “her  passion  solely  by 
good  counsel,”  that  is,  by  wise  reflection.  There  is  no 
precisely  similar  use  of. wear  in  Shakespeare.  Perhaps 
we  may  compare  Cymbeline,  i  4.  68:  “this  gentleman’s 
opinion  by  this  worn  out.” 
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161.  Tine  214:  to  see-  how  much  he  is  unworthy  so  good 
a  lady,  —So  Q.;  Ff.  read  “unworthy  to  have  so  good  a 
lady.”  But  to  have  is  unnecessary. 

162.  Line  241:  't  is  so,  I  cannot  reprove  if.— Compare 
Venus  and  Adonis,  7S7:  “that  I  cannot  reprove ;”  and  II. 
Henry  VI.  ill.  1.  40: 

Reprove  niy  allegation,  if  you  can ; 

the  only  two  other  instances  in  which  Shakespeare  uses 
the  word  in  this  sense  =  “  to  disprove.” 

163.  Line  258. —The  change  in  Benedick’s  manner 
towards  Beatrice  is  very  marked;  so  marked,  in  fact,  that 
it  seems  strange  that  she  does  not  perceive  it.  Benedick 
finds  it  easier  to  drop  his  satire  than  Beatrice.  It  is  a 
touch  which  shows  how  well  Shakespeare  knew  human 
nature,  that  when  they  meet  in  the  church  scene  (iv.  1), 
although  Beatrice  “has  taken  the  infection,”  and  the  oc¬ 
casion  is  still  such  a  serious  one,  she  cannot  entirely  drop 
her  bantering  maimer. 

164.  Line  272:  if  I  do  not  love  her ,  I  am  a  Jew.— Com¬ 
pare  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4.  198:  “or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an 
Bbrew  Jew." 

ACT  III.  Scene  1. 

165.  Line  3:  PROPOSING  with  the  prince  and  Claudio.— 
This  use  of  propose  in  the  sense  of  “to  converse”  comes 
from  the  French  propos ,  which  is  used  for  “talk,” 
“speech;”  though  the  verb  proposer  never  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  causer = to  converse.  This  is  the  only 
passage  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  the  verb  propose  in 
this  sense.  In  the  three  other  instances  in  which  it  is 
used  by  him,  viz.  in  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  5.  20;  Othello,  i.  1. 
25;  and  in  the  well-known  passage  in  Hamlet,  i.  5. 152: 

Propose  the  oatli,  my  lord, 

the  word  is  used  in  its  proper  sense  of  “to  lay  before,” 
“  to  set  forth;”  as  we  now  say  when  a  person  proposes  a 
toast.  There  is  one  passage  from  Othello  where  Shake¬ 
speare  uses  this  verb  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense,  though 
there  it  has  more  of  a  technical  meaning  than  here,  where 
lago,  speaking  of  Oassio,  says: 

Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 

As  masterly  as  he.  — t  *•  25,  26. 

The  meaning  is  that  Cassio  knew  nothing  practically  about 
military  tactics;  and  the  word,  perhaps,  might  be  para¬ 
phrased  as=“to  explain  theories  or  problems.”  Below, 
line  12,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Quarto,  we  have 
the  noun  propose  used  in  the  same  sense  of  “conversation;” 
Ff.  purpose. 

166.  Line  4:  Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her.—  For  this 
use  of  the  verb  whisper  compare  All ’s  Well,  ii.  3.  75: 

The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me ; 

and  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2.  437 : 

Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business. 

167.  Line  8:  Where  HONEYSUCKLES,  ripen'd  by  the  sun. 
—On  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  honeysuckle  and 
woodbine  compare  below,  line  30: 

Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture; 

and  see  Mids.  Night’s  Bream,  note  223. 

168.  Line  12:  To  listen  our  PROPOSE.  This  is  thy  office. 


—So  Q.;  F.  1  reads  purpose,  and  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  read  “To 
listen  to  our  purpose."  There  is  no  instance  of  Shake¬ 
speare  using  the  verb  purpose  with  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable;  and  the  reading  of  Q.  here  is  probably  the  right 
one.  Compare  note  165  above. 

169.  Lines  24,  25: 

For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

See  Comedy  of  Errors,  note  101.  This  refers  to  the  habit 
of  the  female  green  plover1  ( Vanellus  cristatus),  called 
lapwing  “from  its  peculiar  mode  of  flight,— a  slow  flap¬ 
ping  of  its  long  wings,  and  Peewit  from  its  cry  which  the 
sound  of  the  word  peeweet  closely  resembles”  (Yarrell, 
vol.  ii.  p.  418).  When  disturbed  on  its  nest  the  female 
bird  runs  close  to  the  ground  a  short  distance  without 
uttering  any  cry,  while  the  male  bird  keeps  flying  round 
the  intruder,  uttering  its  peculiar  cry  very  rapidly  and 
loudly,  and  trying,  by  every  means,  to  draw  him  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction  from  the  nest.  The  lapwing  is  again 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 
32,  33: 

With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing  and  to  jest, 

Tongue  far  from  heart; 

in  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2.  27: 

Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away; 

and  in  Hamlet,  v.  2. 193, 194:  “This  lapwing  runs  away  with 
the  shell  on  his  head.”  The  latter  passage  refers,  how¬ 
ever,  to  quite  a  different  matter  in  connection  with  this 
bird’s  history,  namely,  that  their  young  run  almost  as 
soon  as  hatched.  Halting  remarks  (p.  222)  that  it  is  rather 
curious  that  Shakespeare  has  not  alluded  to  this  bird 
under  its  popular  name  of  Peewit,  and  that  he  never 
refers  to  it  by  the  name  of  wype,  a  name  for  this  bird 
which  is  frequently  used  in  old  household  books  and  in 
privy-purse  expenses.  In  a  note  Harting  gives  the  modem 
Swedish  name  of  the  bird  as  wipa.  The  Promptorium 
Parvulorum  gives  the  name  of  the  bird  in  Latin  as  Upupa. 
Singular  enough,  in  Bussell’s  Boke  of  Nurture  (1460-70) 
the  Plover  is  never  called  anything  else  hut  the  Plover  or 
Lapwing  (Furnivall’s  Reprint,  p.  27);  but  in  the  Collec¬ 
tanea  Curfosa  (1781),  in  “The  Charges  of  my  Lord  of 
Leiyster”  [chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford]  “his 
dinner  the  vh  day  of  September  1570,”  we  find  as  one  of 
the  items  “For  iij  Pewetes,  to  Goodman  Cortyse  of 
Staddome,  xs.”  (vol  ii.  p.  7).  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  they  were  not  always  to  be  bought  as  cheap  as  they 
are  now,  but  were  rather  an  expensive  delicacy, 

170.  Lines  35,  36: 

I  know  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
As  HAGGARDS  of  the  rock. 

There  seems  to  be  some  considerable  incertitude  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  haggard.  According  to  some 
authorities  haggard  would  seem  to  be  a  distinct  species  of 
hawk.  Turberville  in  his  Book  of  Falconry,  1575,  says  that 
“the  haggard  doth  come  from  foreign  parts  a  stranger  and 
a  passenger;”  and  Simon  Latham  (Falconry  in  two  Books, 
1615-18)  says,  speaking  of  the  haggard,  “that  the  tassel 
gentle  her  natural  and  chiefest  companion,  dares  not 

1  Yarrell  only  gives  the  Green  Plover  as  a  synonym  for  the  Golden 
Plover  {Charadrius pluvialis). 
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come  near  that  coast  where  she  useth,  nor  sit  by  the  place 
where  she  standeth”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  71).  Drake 
(vol.  i.  p.  270)  says:  “A  haggard  is  a  species  of  hawk  wild 
and  difficult  to  be  reclaimed,  and  which,  if  not  well 
trained,  flies  indiscriminately  at  every  bird.”  I  cannot 
find  any  mention  of  this  term  in  Gervase  Markham’s  “The 
Gentlemans  Academie,  or,  The  Booke  of  S.  Albons,” 1  1595. 
In  his  reprint  of  the  “Booke  for  Kepingeof  Sparhawkes” 
(about  1575)  Harting  in  the  Glossary  (sub  “Eyess  ”)  quotes 
D’Arcussia  in  his  <£  Bauconnerie,"  1605,  who,  among  the 
five  different  names  assigned  to  hawks,  gives  “(5)  Agar 
(mot  Hdbreu  qui  signifie,  estranger),  if  she  has  once 
moulted.”  He  adds  “hence  our  word  Haggard  applied 
to  a  wild-caught  old  hawk”  (p.  42).  Under  Haggard,  how¬ 
ever,  he  gives  “adj.  living  in  a  hedge  (hag);  hence  wild. 
Technically  a  hawk  that  has  been  caught  after  assuming 
its  adult  plumage”  (p.  43).  In  his  Ornithology  of  Shake¬ 
speare  he  thus  explains  this  word:  “By  ‘haggard’  is 
meant  a  wild-caught  and  unreclaimed  mature  hawk,  as 
distinguished  from  an  ‘  eyess,’  or  nestling;  that  is,  a  young 
hawk  taken  from  the  ‘eyrie’  or  nest”  (p.  57).  It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  have  a  choice  of  derivations,  if  not  of 
meanings,  for  the  word.  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  hag¬ 
gard  twice  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 196: 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard; 

again,  iv.  2.  38,  39: 

which  hath  as  long  lov’d  me 
As  I  have  lov’d  this  proud  disdainful  haggard; 

in  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  1.  71,  72: 

And,  like  the  haggard ,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  from  the  last  quotation,  that  the  sense 
in  which  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  is  that  of  “an  un¬ 
trained  hawk,”  and  not  of  any  particular  species.  (Com¬ 
pare  a  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Scornful  Lady, 
v.  3,  in  a  speech  of  the  Elder  Loveless.)  The  first  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  confirms  this;  in  the 
second  case  the  meaning  of  the  word  might  be  doubtful. 
Haggard  is  used  adjectively  in  Othello,  iii.  3.  260-263: 

If  I  do  prove  her  haggard. 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 

I  ’Id  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 

To  prey  at  fortune; 

where  it  would  appear  to  mean  “wild,”  “unfaithful.”  Of 
other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  haggard  we  have 
in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  or  The  Second  Part  of  Hieronymo, 
acti.: 

In  time  all  haggard  hawks  will  stoop  to  lure. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  v.  p.  36. 

The  substantive  haggardness  occurs  in  Lyly,  Euphues, 
1579:  “Though  the  Fawlcon.be  reclaimed  to  the  fist,  she 
retyreth  to  her  haggardnesse:  .  .  .  education  can  haue 
no  shewe,  where  the  excellencye  of  Nature  doth  beare 
sway”  (Arber’s  Reprint,  p.  41).  Compare  also  The  City 
Nightcap  (licensed  Oct.  1624),  act  iv. :  "What,  have  ye  not 
brought  this  young  wild  haggard  to  the  lure  yet?  ’(Dods¬ 
ley,  vol.  xiii.  p.  161);  in  Massinger,  The  Maid  of  Honour 
ii.  2:  5 

A  proud  haggard , 

And  not  to  be  reclaim’d ! 

.—Works,  p.  26a. 

1  This  is  really  a  new  edition  of  Juliana  Barnes’  celebrated  Boke  of 
Hawkynge,  &c.  (i486). 


in  Lingua  (1607),  ii.  5: 

with  a  wondrous  flight 
Of  falcons,  haggards,  hobbies,  terselets, 

LauardsS  and  goshawks,  sparhawks,  and  ravenous  birds. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  is.  p.  379. 

In  all  these  quotations,  witli  the  exception  of  the  last 
passage  from  Lingua,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  haggard 
means  “a  hawk  that  is  untamed  or  un trained;”  but  in 
the  last  quotation  it  would  seem  to  mean  a  particular 
species,  as  it  is  included  among  a  list  of  the  various  kinds 
of  hawks. 

As  to  the  expression  haggards  of  the  rode,  in  The  Gentle¬ 
mans  Academie,  in  the  section  “To  what  Honour  all 
Hawkes  do  belong”  (p.  14,  E  ii),  we  find,  assigned  to  a 
duke,  “a  Falcon  of  the  Hoelee.”  This,  one  would  think, 
meant  a  Peregrine  Falcon;  but  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
we  find  that  an  earl  may  claim  “  a  falcon  peregrine;  ”  and 
in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  the  gerfalcon  is  said  to 
belong  to  a  king,  and  the  “Falcon  gentle,  and  a  Tercel 
gentle”  to  a  prince.  Of  the  various  members  of  the 
family  of  Falconidse  used  for  hunting  purposes,  the  Ger¬ 
falcon  and  the  Peregrine  Falcon  build  only  on  rocks.  The 
Merlin  builds  generally  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  on 
rocks,  and  is  still  called  in  parts  of  the  country  the  Stone 
Falcon.  Yarrell  says:  “It  is  not,  however,  improbable 
that  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a  bare  stone  or  portion  of 
rock,  by  which  this  species  has  acquired  the  name  of  Stone 
Falcon,  is  common  to  it  at  all  ages,  and  in  other  countries. 
In  France  it  Is  called  Le  Rockier  and  Fa  a  con  de  Roche; 
and  in  Germany  Stein-Fallce.  This  bird  occasionally 
builds  on  rocks”  (vol.  i.  p.  50).  The  Hobby  and  the  Gos¬ 
hawk  invariably  build  on  trees,  as  also  the  Sparrowhawk. 
Yarrell  says:  “Young  Peregrines  of  the  year,  on  account 
of  the  red  tinge  of  their  plumage,  are  called,  the  female, 
a  Bed  Falcon,  and  the  male,  a  Bed  Tiercel,  to  distinguish 
them  from  older  birds,  which  are  called  Haggards,  or 
intermewed  Hawks”  (vol.  i.  p.  35). 

It  would  appear  from  the  numerous  quotations  given 
above,  that  the  word  haggard  was  used  by  later  writers 
in  somewhat  a  lax  sense.  It  certainly  meant,  generally 
speaking,  a  hawk  more  or  less  wild  and  untrained;  and, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  the  females  of  some  species 
were  wilder  than  others,  the  word  haggard  came  to  be 
used  by  some  writers  of  one  species  of  Falcon  only,  but  it 
never  seems  to  be  used  of  the  male  bird. 

171.  Line  42:  To  WISH  him,  wrestle  with  affection.-— For 
tins  use  of  the  verb  to  wish,  compare  I.  Henry  VI.  ii.  5. 
96:  “the  rest  I  wish  thee  gather;”  and  All’s  Well,  ii.  1. 
134. 

172.  Line  45:  Deserve  as  full  as  fortunate  a  bed.— So 
Q.,  F.  1,  F.  2.  Some  adopt  the  punctuation  of  F.  3,  F.  4, 
and  place  a  comma  after  full,  making  full  an  adjective 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Othello,  i.  1.  66: 

What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe  ; 

but  it  seems  better  to  take  it  as  an  adverb  --.fully.  Com¬ 
pare  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4.  191: 

"Wer afidl  as  lovely  as  Is  this  of  hers ; 
and  Sonnet  liv.  5: 

The  canker-blooms  ha vefull  as  deep  a  dye. 


2  Lanard,  d.e.  a  tanner,  the  female  of  a  certain  kind  of  falcon 
(Falco  Lctnariits), 
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It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  does  not  seem  any  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  instance  of  as  being  used  redundantly  as  it 
is  here.  We  have  in  this  same  play  an  instance  of  the 
duplicated  as  in  i.  1.  116:  “as  like  him  as  she  is”  = 
“however  much  she  may  be  like  him;”  and  it  is  used  re¬ 
dundantly  before  how  in  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 142: 

As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place. 

173.  Line  61:  she  would  spell  him  backward. — This  is 
said  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  practice,  attributed  to 
witches,  of  uttering  prayers  backward.  (See  Comedy  of 
Errors,  note  100.)  Though  this  is  one  of  the  commonest 
superstitions  connected  with  witches,  the  origin  of  it  is 
not  very  clear.  I  can  find  no  mention  of  it  in  Scot’s  Dis¬ 
covers  of  Witchcraft.  It  may  be  that  the  practice  of 
saying  prayers  backward  was  supposed  to  be  an  insult 
directed  against  God,  and  prompted  by  the  devil.  One  of 
the  commonest  tests  applied  to  suspected  witches  was  to 
say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Apostle’s  Creed  through— 
a  ridiculous  test,  because,  as  most  of  the  accused  witches 
were  very  ignorant  people,  they  were  very  likely  to  make 
mistakes. 

174.  Lines  61-67. —The  following  passages  in  Lyly’s 
Euphues,  The  Anatomic  of  Wit,  1579,  bear  a  strong  simi¬ 
larity  to  these  lines,  and  may  have  suggested  them  to 
Shakespeare:  “  Woernen  deeme  none  valyaunt  vnlesse  he 
be  too  venterous  .  .  .  they  accompt  one  a  dastard  if  he 
be  not  desperate,  a  pynch  penny  if  he  be  not  prodiggall, 
if  silent  a  sotte,  if  fulle  of  wordes  a  foole"  (Arber’s  Re¬ 
print,  p.  109).  Again:  “If  he  be  cleanelye,  then  terme 
they  him  proude,  if  meane  in  apparell  a  slouen,  if  talle  a 
lungis,  if  shorte,  a  dwarfe,  if  bolde,  blunt:  if  shamefast, 
a  cowarde”  (ut  supra,  p.  115).  Steevens  (Var.  Ed.  vol. 
vii.  p.  73)  quotes  the  latter  of  these  two  passages  as  well 
as  one  which  resembles  the  former,  but  which  I  cannot 
identify. 

175.  Lines  63,  64: 

If  black,  why.  Nature,  drawing  of  an  antic, 

Made  afoul  blot 

The  use  of  the  word  black  for  dark-compexioned  people 
is  very  common  in  Shakespeare  and  in  writers  of  his 
period.  Indeed,  it  makes  us  doubt  whether  Othello  is 
intended  to  be  as  black  as  he  is  very  often  painted.  Douce 
says  in  a  note  quoted  in  the  Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  73:  “A 
black  man  means  a  man  with  a  dark  or  thick  beard,  not  a 
swarthy  or  dark-brown  complexion;  ”  but  what  authority 
he  has  for  this  statement  I  do  not  know.  Certain  it  is 
that  black  is  far  oftener  applied  to  a  person  with  a  com¬ 
plexion  no  darker  than  a  brunette  than  it  is  to  negroes. 
Compare  Two  Gent  of  Verona,  v.  ii.  8-12: 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  face? 

Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.  Nay  then,  the  wanton  lies ;  ray  face  is  black. 

Pro  But  pearls  are  fair;  and  the  old  saying  is, 

Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies’  eyes. 

and  see  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,  note  132. 

176.  Line  65:  Tf  LOW,  an  AGATE  very  vilely  cut. —'Fox 
the  use  of  low,  as  applied  to  a  person’s  height,  see  Mids. 
night’s  Dream,  iii.  2.  295: 

Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low. 


Tor  agate,  which  Warburton  would  absurdly  have  changed 
to  aglet,  compare  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  ii.  1.  236: 

Iiis  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impress’d; 

and  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  2.  18,  19,  where  Falstaff  refers  to  his 
little  page,  “  I  was  never  mann’d  with  an  agate  till  now.” 

Agate  here  refers  to  the  cut  stones  which  were  worn 
in  Shakespeare’s  time.  Florio  gives  under  Formaglio, 

“  any  ancli,  jewel,  brooch,  or  tablet  of  gold,  that  yet  some 
wear  in  their  hats,  or  hanging  at  some  chain  or  ribband 
with  Agate  stones,  cut  or  graven  with  the  heads  or 
images  of  famous  men  or  women;”  so  that,  if  a  man  were 
short,  Beatrice  compared  him  to  one  of  the  figures  on 
agate  stones  very  badly  cut.  There  is  no  reference,  as 
Steevens  suggested,  to  the  grotesque  natural  veining 
often  found  in  agates . 

177.  Line  72:  No,  nor  to  be  so  odd,— Q.  Ef.  read  : not . 
Rowe  proposed  to  read  for.  Capell’s  emendation  nor  is 
generally  accepted  by  most  editors. 

178.  Line  76:  press  ME  TO  DEATH  with  wit.—  This  is  an 
allusion  to  that  fearful  punishment,  known  as  the  peine 
forte  et  dure,  inflicted  on  persons  accused  of  treason  or 
felony,  who  “stood  mute  by  malice,”  and  refused  to  answer 
the  questions  put  to  them.  It  consisted  of  piling  heavy 
weights  on  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  victim  till  he  was 
pressed  to  death.  In  Stow’s  Annals,  under  the  year  1605, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  we  find  this  paragraph:  “Walter 
Calluerly,  of  Calluerly  in  Yorkeshire  Esquier,  murdred 
2.  of  his  young  children  stabbed  his  wife  into  the  bodie 
with  full  purpose  to  haue  murdred  her,  &  instantly  went 
fro  his  house  to  haue  slaine  his  youngest  child  at  Nurse, 
but  was  preuented.  For  which  fact  at  his  triall  in  Yorke, 
liee  stood  mute,  &  was  iudged  to  bee  prest  to  death,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  iudgment  hee  was  executed  at  the 
castell  of  Yorke  the  5.  of  August”  (pp.  870,  871);  and  com¬ 
pare  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1.  528:  “Marrying  a  punk, 
my  lord,  is  pressing  to  death,  whipping,  and  hanging.” 
As  late  as  1792  a  man,  refusing  to  plead  on  a  charge  of 
burglary  at  Wells,  was  condemned  and  executed;  and  it 
was  not  till  1827  that  an  act  was  passed,  directing  the 
court  to  enter  a  plea  of  not  guilty  when  the  prisoner, 
“  dumb  by  malice,”  refused  to  plead. 

179.  Line  79:  It  were  a  better  death  THAN  die  with 
mocks.— So  Q.,  except  that  it  has  then  instead  of  than,  a 
common  misprint.  F.  1,  for  “than  die”  has  “to  die;" 
F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  read 

It  were  a  biiter  death  to  die  with  mocks. 

Bitter  is  obviously  either  an  error  or  an  officious  correc¬ 
tion. 

180.  Line  80:  die  with  tickling.— Whether  any  person 
was  ever  tickled  to  death,  except  the  unfortunate  lady 
whose  husband’s  effigy  figured  in  Mrs.  J arley’s  Waxworks, 
is  not  known.  It  certainly  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
that  the  monster  who  tickled  his  wife  to  death  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  flourish. 

For  the  somewhat  similar  word  tacklings  used  as  a  tri¬ 
syllable,  compare  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 18: 

The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings. 

181.  Line  86:  empoison.  —This  word  only  occurs  once 
again  in  Shakespeare,  viz.  in  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 11: 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd, 
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182.  Lines  100, 101: 

When  are  you  married,  madam? 

Hero.  Why,  EVERY  DAY,  to-morrow . 

I  have  adopted  Mr.  3?.  A.  Daniel’s  explanation  of  the 
phrase  every  day  =  “  immediately,  without  delay  as  the 
French  incessamment ”  (See  New  Shak.  Soc.  Trans.,  1877- 
79,  pt.  ii.  p.  145).  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  passage  he 
quotes  from  Middleton’s  Your  Five  Gallants  is  conclusive. 
In  the  Var.  Ed.  (vol.  vii.  p.  77)  the  line  is  thus  punc¬ 
tuated: 

Why,  every  day; — to-morrow:  Come,  go  in; 

which  does  not  render  the  sense  much  more  intelligible. 
Staunton’s  explanation,  which  Dyce  adopts,  is  that  Hero 
means:  ‘Tam  married  (Le.  a  married  woman)  every  day 
[after]  to-morrow;”  but  this  is  hardly  satisfactory.  It 
seems  curious  that  Ursula  should  not  know  on  what  day 
her  mistress  is  going  to  be  married.  Why  may  be  equiva¬ 
lent  here  to  Why,  did  you  not  remember? 

183.  Line  107:  What,  fire  is  in  mine  ears?  Can  this  be 
true?  —Surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Beatrice  refers 
to  the  very  common  superstition  that  persons’  ears  burn 
when  some  one  is  speaking  about  them.  Steevens  (Var. 
Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  77)  quotes  from  The  Castell  of  Courtesie, 
&c.,  1582,  p.  73: 

Of  the  burning  of  the  eares. 

That  I  doe  credits  giue 
vnto  the  saying  old, 

Which  is,  it/hen  as  the  eares  doe  burne, 
some  thing  on  thee  is  told. 

Chapman  alludes  to  this  same  popular  belief  in  the  22nd 
Book  of  the  Iliad: 

Now  burnes  my  ominous  eare 

With  whispering,  "Hector’s  self  conceit  hath  cast  away  his  host.” 

— Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  exi. 

This  superstition  seems  to  be  common  to  the  folk-lore  of 
many  different  parts  of  the  world.  According  as  it  is 
the  right  ear  or  the  left  ear ,  which  tingles  or  hums,  so 
are  you  being  praised  or  abused;  though,  in  some  parts, 
the  sides  are  reversed,  and  the  left  burns  when  you  are 
praised,  the  right  when  someone  speaks  ill  of  you. 

184.  Line  110:  No  glory  lives  behind  the  bach  of  such. — 
That  is  to  say,  people  who  are  proud  and  scornful  are 
never  praised  behind  their  hacks;  and,  therefore,  when 
listening,  are  not  likely  to  hear  any  good  of  themselves. 
Mr.  Collier’s  Old  Corrector  could  not  leave  this  simple 
sentence  alone,  but  altered  it  to: 

No  glory  lives  but  in  the  lack  of  such. 

185.  Line  112:  Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving 
hand.— A  simile  evidently  taken  from  falconry,  and  pro¬ 
bably  suggested  to  Beatrice  through  having  heard  her¬ 
self  compared  to  a  “wild  haggard  of  the  rock.”  See 
above,  line  36,  and  note  170. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  soliloquy  of  Beatrice’s  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  Benedick’s,  and  that  it  is  written  In 
alternate  rhyme.  Perhaps  Shakespeare  intentionally  made 
the  difference  between  the  two  soliloquies  as  marked  as 
possible.  Women  are  not,  as  a  rule,  given  to  self-analysis 
so  much  as  men.  Being  accustomed  to  act  on  impulse, 
they  do  not  care  to  prove,  even  to  themselves,  that  then- 
conduct  is  logical. 
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186.  Line  4:  if  you’ll  VOUCHSAFE  me.— For  this  con¬ 
struction  of  the  verb  vouchsafe  compare  Comedy  of 
Errors,  v.  1.  2S2:  “  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word.”  In  the 
text  the  infinitive  is  understood,  and  there  is  no  instance 
of  such  a  use  of  the  verb,  except  it  be  in  Love’s  Labour ’s 
Lost,  v.  2.  888,  where  Arm  ado  is  interrupted  while  saying 
“Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me.” 

187.  Line  6:  the  neiv  GLOSS  of  your  marriage.— Compare 
Macbeth,  i.  7.  33,  84: 

Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 

Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss; 

and  Othello,  i.  3.  227,  228:  “to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fortunes.” 

188.  Lines  10,  11:  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  CUT  Cupid’s 
BOW-STRING.— In  Hansard’s  Book  of  Archery,  1840,  we 
find  (p.  107):  “  To  rush  upon  an  archer  and  sever  his  bow¬ 
string  by  the  stroke  of  a  sword,  or  otherwise,  seems  to  have 
been  a  common  expedient  in  ancient  battles,  either  to 
place  an  enemy  hors  du  combat ,  or  check  the  impetuous 
valour  of  a  brave  companion  in  arms.”  He  gives  an  in¬ 
stance  taken  from  Hubbard’s  History  of  the  troubles  of 
New  England,  1673,  of  an  incident  of  this  kind:  “at 
which  time  an  Indian,  drawing  an  arrow,  would  have 
killed  me,  had  not  one  Davis,  my  sergeant,  rushed  for¬ 
wards  and  cut  the  bowstring  with  (Ills)  courtlace  (L  e. 
cutlas).”  Compare  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  note  62. 

189.  Line  11:  the  little  hangman.— See  Two  Gent,  of 
Verona,  note  106.  This  name  may  have  been  given  to 
Cupid,  because,  as  the  God  of  Love,  he  is  instrumental  in 
tying  the  fatal  knot  of  so  many  people.  Compare  III. 
Henry  VI.  iii.  3.  55:  “With  nuptial  knot and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.  128, 129: 

to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot. 

190.  Line  21:  I  have  the  toothache.— Boswell  quotes 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  The  False  One,  ii.  3: 

Oh,  this  sounds  mangily, 

Poorly,  and  scurvily,  in  a  soldier’s  mouth ! 

You  had  best  be  troubled  with  the  tooth-ache  too, 

For  lovers  ever  are.  —Works,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

191.  Line  24:  You  must  HANG  it  first,  and  DRAW  it 
afterwards.— The.  allusion  is  to  the  punishment  for  trea¬ 
son,  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  Under  the  bar¬ 
barous  law  which  was  enforced  in  Shakespeare’s  time, 
drawing  of  the  entrails  took  place  while  the  wretched 
victim  was  still  alive. 

192.  Line  27:  Where  is  but  a  humour  or  a  WORM?— The 
idea  that  the  toothache  was  caused  by  a  worm  is  a  very 
old  one,  and  still  lingers  in  parts  of  Scotland.  (See  Borneo 
and  J uliet,  note  51.)  In  Batman  upon  Bartholomew  (bk.  v. 
chap.  20),  we  have:  “And  if  Worrnes  he  the  cause,  full 
sore  ache  is  bred:  for  they  eating,  pearco  into  the  subtill 
sinew,  and  make  the  teeth  to  ake,  and  grieuc  them  very 
sore”  (p.  45).  Batman’s  hook  is  one  that  Shakespeare 
must  almost  certainly  have  read,  and  he  might  have  been 
thinking  of  this  passage.  Chettle  in  Kind  Hart’s  Dream, 
speaking  of  the  practices  of  “  tooth-drawers,”  says:  “An¬ 
other  sort  get  hot  wjers,  and  with  them  they  burne  out 
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tlie  worme  that  so  torments  the  greened”  .  .  .  “Others 
there  are  that  perswade  the  pained  to  hold  their  mouths 
open  ouer  a  basen  of  water  by  the  fire  side,  and  to  cast 
into  the  fire  a  handfull  of  henbane  seede,  the  which  na¬ 
turally  hath  in  euery  seede  a  little  worms;  the  seedes 
breaking  in  the  fire,  vse  a  kind  of  cracking,  and  out  of 
them,  it  is  hard,  among  so  many,  if  no  worms  fly  into  the 
water:  which  wonnes  tlie  deceieuers  afilrme  to  haue  fallen 
from  the  teeth  of  the  diseased”  (Reprint,  New  Shak.  Sue. 
p.  59). 

193.  Lines  33-37 :  as,  to  he  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  French- 
7nan  to-morrow;  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at  once , 
as,  a  German  from  the  tmist  downward,  all  slops,  and, 
a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  NO  doublet.  —  The 
greater  part  of  this  passage  (from  or  in  the  to  doublet ) 
is  omitted  in  Ff . ,  probably  because  some  great  German 
or  Spanish  ambassadors  or  personages  were  in  England 
at  the  time  it  was  played.  In  Dekker’s  Seuen  deadly 
Shines  of  London,  in  the  chapter  entitled:  “  Apishnesse; 
#’Or  The  flft  dayes  Triumph”  is  the  following  passage: 
“For  an  English-mans  suite  is  like  a  traitors  bodie  that 
hath  been  hanged,  drawne,  and  quartered,  and  is  set  vp 
in  seuerall  places:  his  Codpeece  is  in  Denmarke,  the 
collor  of  his  Ruble  [t],  and  the  belly  in  France:  the  wing 
and  naiTOwe  sleeue  in  Italy;  the  short  waste  hangs  ouer 
a  Dutch  Botchers  stall  in  Vtrich:  his  huge  Sloppes  speakes 
Spanish:  Polonia  giues  him  the  Boates:  the  blocke  for 
his  heade  alters  faster  then  the  Feltmaker  can  fitte  him, 
and  thereupon  we  are  called  in  scorne  Blockh cades.  And 
thus  we  that  mocke  euerie  Nation,  for  keeping  one 
fashion,  yet  steale  patches  from  euerie  one  of  them,  to 
peece  out  our  pride,  are  now  laughing-stocks  to  them, 
because  their  cut  so  scuruily  becomes  us”  (Arber’s  Re¬ 
print,  pp.  36,  37) 

It  is  probable  that  shape  here  has  the  technical  sense 
which  it  had  in  the  language  of  the  theatre,  viz.  a  charac¬ 
teristic  dress  or  disguise.  For  instance,  in  Middleton’s 
Part  of  the  Entertainment  to  King  James  &c.  we  have 
“The  Four  Elements,  in  proper  shapes,  artificially  and 
aptly  expressing  their  qualities  &c.”  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  209); 
and  again  in  Massinger’s  The  Bondman,  v.  3: 

Look  better  on  this  virgin,  and  consider, 

This  Persian  shape  laid  by,  and  she  appearing 

In  a  Greehish  dress,  such  as  when  first  you  saw  her. 

—Works,  p.  131, 

See  also  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,  note  112. 

Shakespeare  uses  slops  in  the  plural  in  only  one  other 
passage,  viz.  in  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 34 :  “  the  satin  for  my  short 
cloak  and  my  slops."  For  slop  in  the  singular  see  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  note  112.  Blanche  in  his  Cyclopaedia  of 
Costume  (p.  469),  under  slop,  says:  “The  ( slop'  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  body-garment,  a  hanselme,  a  jacket  or  cassock, 
‘cut 'so  short  that  it  exposed  the  tight-fitting,  particoloured 
hose  to  an  extent  deservedly  incurring  the  reprobation  of 
the  clergy.”  He  also  gives  an  extract  from  the  wardrobe 
accounts  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  which  proves  that 
there  were  then  a  kind  of  shoes  which  were  called  stops, 
and  says  that  Tarleton,  the  great  clown  in  Shakespeare’s 
time,  was  known  by  “his  great  clownish  slop."  There  is  * 
little  doubt  that  the  wide  breeches,  so  useful  to  the  clown 
of  modern  pantomime  as  a  storehouse  for  stolen  goods, 


are  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  slops  or  wide  Dutch 
breeches. 

For  “no  doublet”  Mason  proposed  to  read  “all  doub¬ 
let,”  which  he  said  corresponds  with  the  actual  dress  of 
the  old  Spaniards;  but  Malone  explains  the  words  as 
meaning  “  all  cloak.”  The  Spanish  cloak  often  figures  in 
old  plays  as  a  means  of  disguise;  the  cloak  would  conceal 
the  doublet. 

194.  Line  41:  He  brashes  his  hat  0’  mornings. — Is  this 
one  of  the  old  signs  of  being  in  love?  If  so,  no  commen¬ 
tator  seems  to  have  found  any  passage  in  any  contem¬ 
porary  work  which  describes  it  as  such. 

195.  Lines  46,  47:  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath 
already  stuff’d  tennis-balls. — Undoubtedly  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  old  times,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  to  stuff 
tennis-balls  with  hair.  (See  Mr.  Julian  Marshall’s  Annals 
of  Tennis,  pp.  11  and  72.)  To  tlie  allusions  given  in  the 
Var.  Ed.  (vol.  vii.  p.  81)  we  may  add  this  from  Dek¬ 
ker’s  Gull’s  Hornbook:  “A  Mohammedan  cruelty  there¬ 
fore  is  it  to  stuff  breeches  and  tennis-balls  with  that, 
which,  when  ’tis  once  lost,  all  the  hare-hunters  in  the 
world  may  sweat  their  hearts  out,  and  yet  hardly  catch 
it  again  ”  (Reprint,  1812,  p.  96).  In  fact  hair  was  used  gene¬ 
rally  for  stuffing.  Compare  Coriolanus,  ii.  1.  97-99:  “your 
beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  stuff  a 
botcher’s  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass’s  pack- 
saddle.” 

196.  Line  50:  he  nibs  himself  with  civet.— This  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  perfume  in  Shakespeare’s  time. 
It  rather  resembles  musk  in  smell,  and  was  made  from 
the  secretion  of  the  anal  glands  of  the  duetto,  viverra. 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2.  69,  70: 
“  civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar, —the  very  uncleanly 
flux  of  a  cat;”  and  in  Lear,  iv.  6.  132,  133:  “  Give  me  an 
ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagina¬ 
tion.” 

197.  Lines  55,  56: 

And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself? 

From  the  first  of  these  two  lines  some  commentators 
have  conjectured  that  washing  was  not  much  practised 
in  Shakespeare’s  time.  Certainly  much  indulgence  in  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  many  of  the  ladies,  or  at 
least  to  their  complexions;  but  is  not  the  meaning  of 
wash  here,  to  wash  with  some  preparation  for  beautify¬ 
ing  the  complexion? 

Stubbes  devotes  nearly  four  pages  (64-67)  to  a  denunci¬ 
ation  of  the  “  oyles,  liquors,  unguents,  and  waters  ”  used  by 
women  for  colouring  their  faces.  He  calls  all  these  things 
“sibber-sawces;”  but  he  seems  to  think  that  they  were 
made  from  “goodly  condiments  and  holsome  confections,” 
which  certainly  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  the  modem 
face  washes.  Stubbes  apparently  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  habit  of  men  painting  their  faces ;  but  no  doubt 
effeminate  men  did  so  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  as  they  do 
sometimes  nowadays. 

198.  Lines  59,  60:  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now  crept 
into  a  lutestring,  and  govern’d  by  STOPS.— Q.  Ff.  read 
“  now  governed.”  Walker  (vol.  ii.  p.  214)  proposed  “new 
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governed,”  which.  Dyce  adopts.  Now,  as  Walker  points 
out,  is  often  confused  with  new.  He  gives  several  in¬ 
stances,  and  refers  to  that  passage,  among  others,  in 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 60,  “new-repaired  with  knots,” 
where  we  have  adopted  the  emendation  “  new-repaired ’’ 
instead  of  “now  repaired;”  hut  here  we  prefer  to  omit 
the  now,  which  looks  very  much  as  if  It  had  been  repeated 
through  a  printer’s  mistake. 

The  lute  being  generally  used  to  accompany  love  songs 
Claudio  says  Benedick’s  “  jesting  spirit  is  crept  into  a  lute- 
string.'*  Stops  mean  here  the  divisions  on  the  finger¬ 
board  of  the  lute,  showing  where  the  finger  is  to  be  pressed 
in  order  to  produce  certain  notes. 

199.  Line  71:  She  shall  be  buried— with  her  face  upwards. 
— It  is  hardly  credible  that  in  the  Var.  Ed.  (vol.  vii.  p.  82) 
there  is  absolutely  a  page  of  notes  on  this  passage.  Theo¬ 
bald  gravely  suggested  that  we  should  read  “with  heels 
upwards,"  or  “ face  downwards ."  The  meaning  of  the 
line  is  very  obvious;  and  one  would  think  that  the  tone 
of  the  conversation  could  scarcely  have  left  a  doubt  on 
this  point,  namely,  that  the  grave  Beatrice  was  to  be 
buried  in  was  the  marriage-bed. 

200.  Line  72:  Yet  is  this  no  CHARM  FOR  THE  TOOTHACHE. 
—The  following  charm  is  given  in  Chettle’s  Kind  Harts 
Dream:  “First  he  (i. e.  the  tooth-drawer)  must  know  your 
name,  then  your  age,  which  in  a  little  paper  he  sets 
downe:  on  the  top  are.these  words  In  verbis,  et  in  verbis, 
et  in  lapidibus  sunt  virtutes ;  vnderneath  he  writes  in 
capitall  letters  A  AB  ILL  A  HVHS  GIBB  JELL  A, 
which  he  sweres  is  pure  Chalde  and  the  names  of  three 
spirites  that  enter  into  the  bloud  and  cause  re  wines,  and 
so  consequently  the  toothache.  This  paper  must  be  like¬ 
wise  three  times  blest,  and  at  least  with  a  little  frank¬ 
incense  burned,  which  being  thrice  vsed,  is  of  power  to 
exp  ell  the  spirites,  purifie  the  bloud,  and  ease  the  paine.” 
He  concludes:  “for  this  I  find  to  he  the  only  remedy  for 
the  tooth  paine,  either  to  haue  patience,  or  pull  them 
out”  (Hew  Shak.  Soc.  Reprint,  pp.  58,  59). 

201.  Line  74:  which  these  hobby-horses  must  not  hear. 
— Hobby-horse,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  is  generally  applied 
to  women.  See  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  note  59;  Winters 
Tale,  i.  1.  276;  and  Othello,  iv.  1. 160.  In  the  last  passage 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  women,  is  quite 
obvious;  but,  when  applied  to  men,  it  seems  to  have  had 
reference  rather  to  the  tricks  which  the  person  who  played 
the  hobby-horse  in  the  ancient  morris -dance  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  perform.  Hobby-horse  is  applied  to  a  man  in 
the  following  passage  in  The  Duchess  of  Suffolk  by  Thomas 
Drew,  1631,  c.  4.  h: 

Clu.  Answere  me  hobbihorse. 

Which  way  crost  he  you  saw  enow? 

Ien.  Who  cloe  you  speake  to  sir, 

We  haue  forgot  the  hobbihorse. 

A  great  deal  of  useful  information  about  the  hobby-horse 
will  be  found  in  activ.  scene  1  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
A  Woman  Pleased  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  193). 

202.  Line  100:  AIM  BETTER  at  ME  by  that  I  now  will 
manifest.— This  is  a  curious  expression.  We  may  compare 
The  Two  €rent.  of  Yerona,  iii.  1.  45: 

That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at; 
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where  aimed  at  means,  as  we  have  explained  it  in  a  foot¬ 
note,  “guessed.”  Don  John  evidently  means  to  convey 
the  notion,  in  his  usual  sullen  manner,  that  he  has  been 
misjudged  by  Claudio;  and  the  sentence  may  be'  para¬ 
phrased:  “  Make  a  better  guess  at  my  nature  and  real 
disposition  than  you  have  hitherto  done.” 

203.  Line  110:  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero ,  every  man's 
Hero.— This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dryden  in  his  All  for 
Love:  “Your  Cleopatra,  Dolabella’s  Cleopatra,  every 
man’s  Cleopatra.” 

204.  Line  112:  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  OUT  her 
wickedness.— Compare  Yenus  and  Adonis,  line  290: 

In  limning  out  a  well-proportion’d  steed. 

205.  Line  115:  you  shall  see  her  chamber-window  en¬ 
ter'd.— It  would  seem  that  Don  John  promises  Imre 
rather  more  than  was  performed,  for  when  this  notable 
device  was  originally  planned  between  him  and  Bora  chin, 
the  latter  only  undertook  that  Margaret  should  appear  at 
the  window  (see  act  ii.  scene  2).  .Nor,  in  the  account 
given  by  Borachio  afterwards  in  the  next  scene,  is  any¬ 
thing  said  about  his  actual  entrance  through  the  window, 
but  only  that  he  talked  with  .Margaret;  and  all  that 
Claudio  asks  in  the  church  scene  (iv.  1.  84,  85)  is: 

What  man  was  he  talk’d  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window  betwixt  twelve  and  one? 

206.  Line  132:  bear  it  coldly.— Compare  this  with  our 
modern  expression:  “Take  it  coolly.” 

ACT  III.  Scene  3. 

207.  Enter  Dogberry  and  Verges,  Seacoal,  Oat¬ 
cake,  and  Watch.— Q.  Ff.  have  Enter  Dogberry  and  his 
compartners  with  the  Watch.  Most  editors  have  Enter 
Dogberry  and  Verges  with  the  Watch;  hut  as  we  are 
told  in  the  course  of  the  scene  that  the  names  of  the 
First  and  Second  Watchmen  were  Hugh  Oatcake  and 
George  Seacoal,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
give  them  their  names  as  we  give  to  Verges  his  name. 
Later  on  in  this  act,  at  the  beginning  of  what  is  scene  5 
in  modern  editions— the  division  of  the  scenes  not  being 
marked  in  the  old  copies— we  have  “  Enter  Leonato  and 
the  Constable  and  the  Head  Borough,"  evidently  meaning 
Dogberry  and  Verges.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
Qq.,  as  well  as  in  Ff.,  the  prefixes  to  the  speeches  of 
the  minor  characters  are  very  confusing.  For  instance, 
we  have  the  prefix  of  Verges  in  Q.;  Very,  in  Ff.  to  the 
second  speech  in  this  scene;  and  to  most  of  the  speeches 
ordinarily  assigned  to  Verges  we  have  his  name  prefixed. 
To  the  speech  beginning  “Hugh  Oatcake,  sir”  (line  11), 
Q.  Ff.  have  Watch  1.  as  a  prefix,  which  we  have  changed 
to  Verges.  The  speech  beginning,  “  Both  which,  master 
constable"  (line  17)  is  given  to  the  Second  Watchman 
(Watch  2)  in  Q.  Ff.  It  is  evident  from  Dogberry's  speech 
that  the  speaker’s  name  was  Seacoal;  but  to  most  of 
the  speeches  given  to  this  character  there  is  simply  the 
prefix  Watch  in  the  rest  of  the  scene,  up  to  line  72.  It 
would  appear  from  Dogberry's  speech  (lines  21-24)  that 
Seacoal  was  appointed  constable  of  the  watch  for  the 
night;  and  we  have  given  him  the  speeches  which  belong 
to  that  character  whether  they  have  the  prefix  Watch, 
Watch  1,  or  Watch  2. 
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As  to  the  names  Dogberry  and  Verges,  Halliwell  says  in 
a  note  that  “  Dogberry  occurs  as  a  surname  in  a  charter  of 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  and  Varges  as  that  of  a  usurer  in 
MS.  Ash  mol,  38,  where  this  epitaph  is  given:  ‘Here  lyes 
father  Varges,  who  died  to  save  charges.’”  Dogberry  is 
the  vulgar  name  for  the  dogwood  ( Camus  sanguined),  a 
common  shrub  in  our  hedgerows,  called  dogwood,  not  in 
any  way  from  the  animal  dog,  but  because  the  wood,  being 
very  hard,  was  used  for  skewers;  and  therefore  the  shrub 
had  its  name— for  it  is  rather  a  shrub  than  a  tree— from 
the  French  dague ,  a  dagger,  or  perhaps  we  should  say 
from  the  same  root  as  that  word.  Verges  is  the  provincial 
corruption  for  verjuice. 

208.  Line  11:  George  Seacoal.—  Halliwell  would  read 
Francis,  supposing  this  Seacoal  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  in  iii.  5.  62;  but  it  appears  that  the  latter  was 
the  sexton,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  the  same 
person  as  the  Seacoal  mentioned  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  so  much  stress  laid  upon  the  fact  that  this 
George  could  both  read  and  write,  and  as  such  mistakes 
with  regard  to  Christian  names  are  far  from  uncommon 
in  Shakespeare  and  other  dramatists,  Halliwell’s  proposed 
alteration  is  very  reasonable. 

209.  'Line  23:  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  CON¬ 
STABLE  OP  THE  WATCH.— It  would  seem  that  one  of  the 
watchmen  was  chosen  each  night  to  be  constable  of  the 
watch;  and  that  he  acted  as  leader  of  the  watchmen  in 
the  absence  of  the  head  constable,  and  that  to  him  be¬ 
longed  the  honour  of  bearing  the  lunthorn.  In  Samuel 
Rowley’s  play,  When  You  See  Me  You  Know  Me,  1632, 
D.  2.  b,  there  is  a  stage-direction;  “ Enter  the  Constable 
and  Watch:  Priehall  the  Colder  beeing  one  bearing  a  Lant- 
horne;"  and  it  appears  from  the  scene  that  “the  Colder  " 
on  this  occasion  acted,  in  the  absence  of  the  constable,  as 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  watch. 

210.  Lines  27-31.— This  passage  is  imitated  very  closely 
in  “An  Excellent  Pleasant  Hew  Comedy,"  called  “Lady 
Alimony,”  iii.  5  (1659): 

Watch.  Report  goes,  that  there  be  spirits  that  patrol  familiarly  in 
this  sentry  ;  what  shall  we  say  to  them,  if  they  pass  by! 

Con.  Bid  them  stand. 

Watch.  But  what  if  they  either  cannot  or  will  not? 

Con.  Let  them  take  themselves  to  their  heels,  and  thank  God  you 
are  well  rid  of  them.  — Dodsley,  vol.  xiv.  p,  333. 

And  it  may  be  noted  that  the  stage-direction  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  scene  is,  “  Enter  Constable  and  Watch 
in  rug  gowns,  bills,  and  dark  lanthorns." 

211.  Line  39.  —  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk. — This 
joke  about  the  watchmen  sleeping  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  favourite  one  with  the  old  dramatists.  In  Glap¬ 
thorne’s  Wit  in  a  Constable,  v.  1,  Busy,  the  Constable, 
says': 

for  your  selves  you  have 
Free  leave  for  th’  good  oth’  common  wealth  to 
S/ee/e  after  eleven. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

And  further  on,  in  the  same  act,  two  constables  sing  a 
song,  the  chief  burden  of  which  is  that  constables  sleep 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth;  and  in  When  You  See 
Me  You  Know  Me,  in  the  same  scene  as  the  one  alluded 
to  above,  one  of  the  watch  is  named  Dormouse,  who  goes 


to  sleep  almost  before  his  watch  begins.  In  Lady  Ali¬ 
mony,  v.  1,  the  constable  says:  “  if  I  hold  constable  long, 
the  deputy  of  the  ward  will  return  me  one  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers”  (Dodsley,  vol.  xiv.  p.  333).  In  fact  it  would 
seem  that  the  principal  occupation  of  the  watchman  was 
to  sleep  on  his  “bulk”  or  bench. 

212.  Line  43:  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  STOL’N. 
—In  When  You  See  Me  You  Know  Me,  D.  3.  b.  King 
Henry  VIII.  goes  in  disguise  with  Sir  William  Compton 
and  steals  all  the  bills  of  the  watchmen.  The  king  says: 

The  watch  has  giuen  vs  leaue  to  arme  our  selues. 

They  feare  no  daunger,  for  they  sleepe  secure: 

Goe  carrie  those  bits  we  tooke  to  Bay  nurds  Castle. 

213.  Line  55:  the  less  you  MEDDLE  OR  make  with  them. 
—Compare  Troilus  andCressida,  i.  1.14:  “  I’ll  not  meddle 
nor  make  no  further.”  For  this  speech  and  the  next 
speech  of  Dogberry’s  we  may  compare  the  speech  of 
Busy  in  Glapthorne’s  Wit  in  a  Constable,  v.  1: 

Next,  if  a  thiefe  chance  to  passe  through  your  watch, 

Let  him  depart  in  peace;  for  should  you  stay  him, 

To  purchase  his  redemption  he  ’Je  impart 

Some  of  his  stolne  goods,  and  you  ’re  apt  to  take  them, 

Which  makes  you  accessary  to  his  theft, 

And  so  fit  food  for  Tiburne.  — Works,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

214.  Line  60:  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defil'd. —This 
proverbial  saying  is  a  very  ancient  one.  It  is  found  in 
Ecclesiastieus,  xiii.  1;  “He  that  toucheth  pitch,  shall  be 
defiled  with  it.” 

215.  Line  69:  If  you  hear  a  child  cry ,  &c.— Stecvens 
thought  that  “part  of  this  scene  was  intended  as  a  bur¬ 
lesque  on  The  Statutes  of  the  Streets,  imprinted  by  Wolfe 
in  1595”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  88).  He  gives  some  of  the 
regulations,  of  which  these  two  seem  the  most  apposite: 
“22.  No  man  shall  blowe  any  liorne  in  the  night,  within 
this  citie,  or  whistle  after  the  houre  of  nyne  of  the  clock 
in  the  night,  under  paine  of  imprisonment;”  and  “  30.  No 
man  shall,  after  the  hour  of  nyne  at  night,  keepe  any 
rule,1  whereby  any  such  suddaine  outcry  be  made  in  the 
still  of  the  night,  as  making  any  affray,  or  beating  his 
wyfe,  or  servant,  or  singing,  or  revyling  in  his  house,  to 
the  disturbance  of  his  neighbours,  under  payne  of  iiis. 
iiiiti”  &c. 

216.  Line  79:  This  is  the  end  of  the  CHARGE. —It  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  head  constable  to 
charge  the  watch  every  night.  In  When  You  See  Me  You 
Know  Me,  D.  2.  b,  the  Constable  says: 

I  need  not  to  repeat  your  charge  againe : 

Good  neighbours,  vse  your  greatest  care  I  pray, 

And  if  vnruly  persons  trouble  yee, 

Call  and  ile  come :  so  sirs  goodnight. 

In  Glapthorne’s  Wit  in.  a  Constable,  v.  1,  the  Constable 
gives  a  charge,  a  portion  of  which  we  have  already  quoted; 
and  one  of  the  watchmen  says: 

I  have  edified 

More  by  your  charge  I  promise  you,  than  by 

Many  a  mornings  exercise. 

— Works,  vol,  i.  p.  226. 

217.  Line  84:  that  knoivs  the  statues.— So  F.  1;  Q.,  F.  2, 


1  Rule  here  means  “conduct,”  “regulation.”  Compare  Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  3.  132;  and  m'ght-rute,  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2.  5. 
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F.  3,  F.  4  have  statutes.  Probably  Dogberry  was  intended 
to  mistake  the  word,  and  the  reading  of  F.  1  is  right. 

218.  Lines  90,  91:  Ha,  ah-hal  Well,  masters ,  good 'flight: 
an  there  he  any  matter  of  weight  chances ,  CALL  UP  ME. 
—The  exclamation  at  the  beginning  of  this  speech  shows 
that  Dogberry,  however  unconscious  he  is  of  the  liberties 
which  he  takes  with  his  mother  tongue,  is  perfectly  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  wit.  It  seems  to  have  been  another 
part  of  the  routine  for  the  head  constable,  after  he  had 
charged  the  watch,  to  retire.  In  Glapthorne’s  Wit  in  a 
Constable,  Busy  uses  almost  the  same  words  as  here,  v.  1 
(p.  229): 

and  if  any  businesse 
Be  of  importance,  call  me. 

219.  Line  92:  keep  your  fellows’  counsels  and  your  own. 
—In  that  amusing  pamphlet  Shakespeare’s  Legal  Acquire¬ 
ments  Considered,  the  author,  Lord  Campbell,  brings  for¬ 
ward  many  quotations  to  support  the  theory  that  Shake¬ 
speare  had  been  a  clerk  in  an  attorney’s  office  Amongst 
them  this  sentence  in  Dogberry’s  speech  is  noted  as  being 
“the  very  words  of  the  oath  administered  by  the  Judges’ 
marshal  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  present  day”  (p.  46). 
Lord  Campbell  says  (p.  45):  “  There  never  has  been  a 
law  or  custom  in  England  to  ‘give  a  charge '  to  constables; 
but  from  time  immemorial  there  has  been  ‘a  charge  to 
grand,  juries'  by  the  presiding  judge.”  But  the  extracts 
we  have  given  in  the  last  note  seem  to  prove  that  there 
was  such  a  custom  of  giving  a  charge  to  the  Watch  on 
behalf  of  the  head  constable;  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
that  all  the  scenes  in  which  constables  and  watchmen  are 
brought  on  the  stage  owe  their  origin  to  this  scene  of 
Shakespeare’s.  Lord  Campbell  thinks  that  Shakespeare 
here  ridicules  the  charge  which  Justice  Shallow  might 
have  given  to  the  grand  jury.  He  may  be  stretching  a 
point  here;  but  as  to  Shakespeare’s  fondness  for  legal 
phraseology,  see  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  note  11. 

220.  Lines  94,  95:  let  us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church - 
bench  till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed.— It  would  seem  from 
this  that  the  Watch  were  off  duty  at  two  o'clock.  We 
have  already  quoted  a  passage  from  one  of  Busy’s  speeches, 
in  Wit  in  a  Constable,  which  seems  to  show  that  this  Con¬ 
stable's  watchmen  had  an  easy  time  of  it,  as  they  were 
allowed  to  sleep  after  11.  The  old  watchmen,  who  were 
the  guardians  of  the  night  in  towns  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  police,  used  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  the  mor¬ 
ning  and  the  state  of  the  weather  up  to  daybreak. 

221.  Line  104:  Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade.— JSora- 
chio  and  Comrade  are  generally  made  to  enter  before  at 
line  102;  but  Borachio’s  two  first  speeches  are  better 
spoken  without.  The  night  is  dark,  and  Borachio,  who 
has  evidently  taken  a  glass  or  two,  cannot  at  first  find  Ms 
companion. 

222.  Line  110:  Stand  thee  close,  then ,  under  this  PENT¬ 
HOUSE. — For  pent-house  see  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,  note  55. 

223.  Line  111:  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard,  utter  all  to 
thee.— The  name  Borachio  seems  to  have  been  used  for  a 
drunkard,  as  we  find  from  a  poem  entitled  “To  Bora- 
chioes”  in  a  volume  of  rare  poetical  pieces  ( Anncv-dicata ) 
by  George  Tooke,  1654,  the  last  verse  of  which  begins: 
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Up  then  ye  base  Bantchioes,  call  excesse, 

But  an  insidious  Circe.  — C.  i.  b. 

Another  peculiar  use  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  Greenes 
Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England:  “whereupon, 
offering  a  borachio  of  kisses  to  your  unseemly  personage,” 
(Works,  p.  133),  where  it  would  seem  to  mean  “a  quantity.” 
Further  on  in  the  same  play  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
bottle  (p.  140):  “these  borachios  of  the  richest  wine."  The 
word  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  borrdcho 
(not  bdracho),  drank,  which  comes  from  borrdcha.u  leather 
bag  or  bottle  for  wine,  which  is  itself  derived  from  hurra, 
a  goat  skin,  such  bottles  being  generally  made  of  goat 
skins.  Borachio,  or  boracho ,  would  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  a  common  term  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  Span 
iards  against  the  English,  as  appears  from  a  passage1  in 
Dick  of  Devonshire,  i.  2,1  whore  an  Mnglish  merchant, 
speaking  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of  tin*  Armada, 
says: 

These  were  the  times  in  which  they  callcl  our  nation 
Bo  radios,  Lutherans  and  Furias  del  Inferno. 

— Bullen’s  Old  Flays,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 

224.  Line  1.20:  if  it  were 'possible  any  villain  should  be 
so  rich.— Q.  Ff.  read  villanie.  Warlmrlou  first  suggested 
the  substitution  of  villain,  which  seems  the.  right,  word. 
Walker  supports  this  emendation  very  decidedly.  We 
have  followed  Dyce  in  adopting  it. 

225.  Line  124:  unconfmn'd.  —  Shakespeare  only  uses 
this  word  in  one  other  passage  =“  inexperienced,"  in 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  iv.  2. 19:  li unconfirmed  fashion,"  in 
the  speech  of  Holofernes. 

226.  Line  137:  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house.-  80  Q.,  F.  2, 
F.  3,  F.  4;  F  1  reads  veins;  Walker  would  here  read  rain, 
referring  to  “it  drizzles  rain”  in  Borachio’s  speech  above 
(line  111).  Dyce  rejects  this  emendation,  because  in  Q.  w  e 
find  in  that  line  ram  written  mine,  and  in  this  passage 
we  have  vane  properly  spelt.  According  to  the  ( 'amhridge 
edd.  (see  their  note  xvii.  on  this  play)  Mr.  Ualliwell- 
Phillipps  had  seen  a  copy  of  F.  1  which  had  mine  in  this 
passage, 

227.  Lines  142-146 :  sometime  fashinning  them  like 
Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the  reechg  painting,  sometime  like 
god  Bel’s  priests  in  the  aid  church  window,  sometime  tike 
the  'shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirch’d  worm-eaten  tapestry. 
—I  suppose  that  Borachio  is  represented  as  thinking  of 
a  picture  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Scat  by  Pharaoh  and 
his  army.  A  picture  would  easily  become  discoloured  by 
smoke  in  those  clays,  when  the  old-fashioned  chimneys 
mostly  drew  downwards  if  there  was  any  wind.  Uod  Bel’s 
priests  in  the  old  church  window  alludes  to  some  repre 
sentation  in  stained  glass  of  the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  1. 
we  have  “  and  say  you  look  like  one  of  Ball's  priests  in  a 
hanging”  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  94). 

Warburton  suggested  that  by  the  shaven  Hercules  was 
meant  Samson,  and  he  has  a  long  rigmarole  note,  upon 
the  passage;  hut  Steevens  very  properly  observed  that  if 
It  were  Samson  who  was  represented,  he  would  be  equipped 
probably  with  a  jawbone  and  not  with  a  club;  and  he 


1  The  date  of  this  play  is  uncertain;  it  was  probaby  written  after 
i6sG, 
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suggested  that  by  the  shaven  'Hercules  is  meant  Hercules, 
when  shaved  to  make  him  look  like  a  woman,  while  lie 
was  in  the  service  of  Ompliale.  But  though  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  put  on  woman's  attire  to  please  Omphale, 
and  to  have  led  a  very  effeminate  life,  there  is  no  mention 
of  his  having  been  shaved.  Sidney,  in  his  Defence  of 
Poesie,  speaking  of  the  difference  between  “delight”  and 
“  laughter,”  says:  “Yet  deny  I  not,  but  that  they  may  goe 
well  together,  for  as  in  A  lexanders  picture  well  set  out, 
wee  delight  without  laughter,  ...  so  in  Hercules, 
painted  with  his  great  beard,  and  furious  countenance, 
in  woman’s  attire,  spinning  atOmphales  commaundement, 
it  breedeth  both  delight  and  laughter”  (Arber's  Reprint, 
p.  06).  In  the  Illustrations  of  The  Twelve  Labours  of 
Hercules  given  in  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Hercules 
is  represented  with  a  beard  in  every  case  but  in  three  of 
liis  Labours,  viz.:  iii.  Hercules  and  the  Arcadian  Stag; 
xi.  Hercules  and  the  Hesperides;  xii.  Hercules  and  Cer¬ 
berus. 

228.  Line  1G2:  And  thought  THEY  Margaret  was  Hero ? 
—So  Q. ;  Ff.  have  thy.  There  is  not  really  much  to  choose 
between  the  two  readings.  All  the  old  copies  have  a  note 
of  interrogation  after  the  sentence.  Borachio  is  a  long 
time  telling  his  story,  and  it  is  evident  that  Conrad e 
is  naturally  impatient;  so  that  it  is  very  likely. that,  if 
Borachio  paused  at  this  point,  he  would  interpose  a  sug¬ 
gestion  rattier  than  a  question,  especially  as  the  point  of 
the  story  must  have  been  clear  to  him.  On  this  account 
I  should  prefer  to  put  a  break  at  the  end  of  Borachio’s 
speech,  and  to  adopt  the  reading  of  F.  1  without  the  note 
of  interrogation. 

229.  Line  182:  ’  a  tv  ears  a  lock.— This  is  an  allusion  to 
the  custom  of  wearing  a  long  lock  of  hair,  which  was 
generally  tied  with  ribbon  and  worn  under  the  left  ear. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion,  in  the  minds 
of  the  commentators,  as  to  the  exact  fashion  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made.  For  instance,  reference  is  made 
in  Malone’s  note  to  the  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
by  Vandyck,  which  was,  of  course,  painted  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  after  this  play  was  written.  Love-locks 
were  worn  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  According  to  Blanche 
the  love-lock  was  “a  long  ringlet  of  liair  worn  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head,  and  allowed  to  stream  down  the  shoul¬ 
der,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  elbow”  (Cyclopaedia  of  Cos¬ 
tume,  vol.  i.  p.  240).  It  was  against  this  fashion  that 
Prynne  wrote  his  quarto  volume  entitled  The  Unloveli- 
ness  of  Love  Locks.  In  Lilly’s  Mydas  (1591),  iii.  2,  we 
have  “a  low  curie  on  your  head  like  a  hull,  or  dangling 
locke  like  a  spaniel!  ?  .  .  .  your  love-lockes  wreathed 
with  a  silken  twist,  or  shaggie  to  fall  on  your  shoulders?.” 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  30),  This  kind  of  love-lock  was  probably 
the  one  which  was  generally  adopted  by  men  of  fashion 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  it  appears  that  a  kind  of 
love-lock  would  seem  to  have  been  used  by  some  persons, 
who  especially  affected  French  fashions,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  we  see  from  the  following  passage 
in  Greene's  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  (1592),  quoted 
by  PlanchtS,  where  a  barber  asks  a  customer: <£  Sir,  will 
you  have  your  worship’s  hair  cut  after  the  Italian  man¬ 
ner?  .  .  .  Or  will  you  be  Frenchified,  with  a  lovelock 
down  on  your  shoulders,  wherein  you  may  weave  your 


mistress’s  favour?"  Dekker,  in  his  Gull’s  Hornbook,  1609, 
when  speaking  of  the  practice  of  the  beaux  of  that  day  of 
sitting  on  the  stage  during  the  performance  of  a  play,  says 
that  one  of  the  at! vantages  is  the  chance  of  displaying 
“the  best  and  most  essential  parts  of  a  gallant,  good 
clothes,  a  proportionable  leg,  white  hand,  the  Persian 
lock,  and  a  tolerable  beard"  (Reprint,  1812,  pp.  36,  37). 
Persian,  very  probably,  was  a  misprint  for  Parisian.  In 
Arden  of  Keversliam,  1592,  Bradshaw,  describing  the  man 
who  had  brought  him  the  stolen  plate,  says: 

His  chin  was  bare,  but  on  his  vpper  lippe 

A  mnCchado,  which  he  wound  about  his  eare. 

— - Bullen’s  Reprint,  p.  30. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  the 
moustaches  long  was  carried  to  such  an  extreme  by  some 
people  that  they  curled  the  ends  round  their  ears. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  Prynne,  in  his  Histrlo- 
mastix  (quoted  by  Nares  sub  Lock  or  Love-lock )  speaks  of 
these  love-locks  as  “growne  now  too  much  in  fashion  with 
comly  pages,  youtlies,  and  lewd,  effeminate,  ruffianly 
persons”  (p.  209).  How  “that  Deformed,”  according  to 
the  worthy  Seacoal  was  “a  vile  thief,”  and  would  come 
under  the  last  category. 

It  is  curious  that  the  only  survival  of  this  custom,  appa¬ 
rently,  should  he  among  the  so-called  dangerous  classes. 
It  was  the  practice  of  thieves,  in  our  own  time,  to  wear 
the  hair  very  short  with  the  exception  of  one  lock,  called 
a  “Newgate  knocker,”  which  curled  round  the  ear. 

230.  Lines  1S7,  1SS: 

Con.  Masters,  — 

Sea.  Mover  speak:  toe  charge  you,  <fcc. 

Tliis  is  Theobald’s  arrangement,  followed  by  most  modern 
editors.  In  Q.  Ff.  both  these  speeches  are  given  to  Coti¬ 
rade,  evidently  by  mistake. 

231.  Lines  190, 191:  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  com¬ 
modity,  leing  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills.— There  is 
so  much  play  upon  words  here  that  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  foot-note.  Commodity  was  a  term  used  for 
any  kind  of  merchandise.  See  Merchant  of  Venice,  note 
45. 

To  take  up,  besides  its  ordinary  meaning- “to  arrest,” 
meant  to  obtain  goods  on  credit.  The  pun  on  the  word 
bills  is  obvious.  In  connection  with  this  passage  it  may 
be  as  well  to  qxxote  Greene’s  Looking  Glass  for  London 
and  England,  where  Thrasybulus  says  to  the  usurer: 
“  this  is  the  day  wherein  I  should  pay  you  money  that  I 
took  up  of  you  alate  in  a  commodity"  (Works,  p.  120);  and 
again  a  little  further  on  “my  loss  was  as  great  as  the 
commodity  I  took  up."  It  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
practice  for  a  borrower,  then  as  now,  to  accept  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  loan  in  goods;  and  it  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  Conrad e  is  referring  to  this  use  (well  known  in 
Shakespeare’s  time)  of  the  phrase  take  up  a  commodity. 

232.  Line  192:  in  question. —There  are  only  two  other 
examples  of  the  use  of  this  expression  in  Shakespeare; 
one-  “  in  or  on  a  judicial  trial,”  in  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  1. 197, 
198:  “who  now  has  these  poor  men  in  question, the  other 
in  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  2.  68, 69:  “He  that  was  in  question  for 
the  robbery.”  Schmidt  gives  the  meaning  as  “on  judicial 
trial.”  In  the  last  passage  it  would  almost  seem  to  mean 
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“under  suspicion;”  and  in  the  passage  from  Winter’s 
Tale  it  might  very  well  be  rendered  “in  custody”  or 
‘  ‘  under  examination.  ” 

ACT  III.  Scene  i 

233.  Line  7:  rabato.  —*  Rabato  is  thus  described  by 
Planchd  (p.  416):  “  a  falling  band  or  ruff,  so  called  from 
the  verb  rabattre  to  put  back.”  They  are  often  alluded 
to  in  the  old  dramatists.  They  were  supported  by  wires 
known  as  rabato  wires.  These  were  called  poting-sticks, 
or  poking-sticks.  (See  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4.  22S.)  Cotgrave 
under  rabat  has  “  also,  a  Rabatoe  for  a  womans  ruffe;  also, 
a  falling  band.”  Prom  this  and  other  passages  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  word  rabato  came  also  to  be  applied  to  the 
wire  that  supported  the  raff  as  well  as  to  the  ruff  itself. 

234.  Lines  13, 14: 1  like  the  new  TIKE  within  excellently , 
if  the  hair  were  a  thought  broicner.—  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  besides  being  worn,  as  it  is  now,  mixed  with  the 
natural  hair,  false  hair  was  worn  inside  the  tire  or  head¬ 
dress.  In  Planches  Dictionary  of  Costume  (p.  277)  appears 
the  following,  which  will  afford  the  clearest  explanation 
of  this  passage:  “A  list  of  her £  attiers,’  as  they  are  termed, 
is  curious,  as  it  informs  us  that  the  word  caul  was  applied 
to  false  hair,  of  which  Queen  Elizabeth  wore  a  constant 
change,  but  generally  of  a  red  colour  (see  p.  240):  ‘Item, 
one  cawle  of  hair  set  with  pearles  in  number  xliij.  Item, 
one  do.  set  with  pearles  of  sundry  sort  and  bigness,  with 
seed  pearle  and  seven  buttons  of  gold,  in  each  button  a 
rubied’ 

235.  Lines  18-22:  cloth-o’-gold,  and  cuts,  and  lac’d  with 
silver,  set  with  PEARLS  DOWN  SLEEVES,  SIDE  SLEEVES, 

and  SKIRTS  round  underborne  with  a  bluish  TINSEL. _ _ 

We  have  here  a  very  interesting  description  of  a  lady’s 
dress  for  grand  occasions.  The  details  given  here  of 
Hero’s  wedding  dress  are,  doubtless,  more  interesting  to 
those  of  her  own  sex  than  to  male  readers;  but  they 
give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the  extravagance  in  cos¬ 
tume  which  prevailed  in  Shakespeare’s  time.  The  cuts 
mentioned  were  the  shaped  edges  of  the  skirt  and  long 
sleeves.  These  cuts  were  also  called  dags,  and  were  made 
in  different  shapes  to  resemble  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
leaves  of  plants  and  flowers,  Ac.  In  1407  Henry  iv! 
issued  a  sumptuary  edict  against  these  cuts  or  slashes; 
hut,  though  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  fine  was 
inflicted  on  any  tailor  wlio  should  make  any  gown  or 
garment  ornamented  with  these  dags,  the  penalty  could 
not  have  been  very  strictly  exacted,  for  wc  find  the  same 
fashion  prevailing  both  in  men’s  and  women’s  dresses 
down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth  (see  Planchd’s  Cyclopedia 
of  Costume,  sub  JDagges).  The  dress  here  described  as 
having  sleeves  embroidered  with  pearls  is  after  the 
fashion  of  the  dress  worn  by  Elizabeth  in  the  engraving 
of  her  visit  to  Blackfriars,  June  15, 1601,  a  copy  of  which 
is  given  in  Harrison’s  Description  of  England  (Shakespeare 
Society  Eeprint),  and  in  Planche’s  Cyclopedia;  it  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  described  by 
Hentzner  (p.  49)  in  his  account  of  the  queen  going  to 
prayers  at  Greenwich,  which  he  says  was  “of  white  Silk 
bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a 
mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads.”  Pearls 
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seem  hi  have  been  a  good  deal  u.-id  h;  (he  ,  !;t;, 
eemury  to  ornament  .-leevc  •. 

Ride  sleeves  v  ere  long  hanging  slreu v,  hieh  w  ere  \\<>rn 
over  the  t ight -fitting  sleeve-*,  and  vhhh  either  bomed 
part  of  the  upper  dress  or  could  he  detached  fy,  :u  the 
shoulder  at  the  pleasure  of  the  uearer.  The  wmd  W.o  ,n 
some  of  our  noil  li-rountr)  dialects  still  retake,  the 
of  “  long,"  "  trailing.”  Compart1  .Ob  eM.it>.;.  the 
emits  worn  by  young  ehlldren,  These  /  .-o  , 

were  most  extravagant!)  decorated,  and  at  la-4  we;,- 
allowed  to  reaidi  such  a  length  that  the)  became  a  po-d- 
tivc  nuisance,  as  they  trailed  along  the  around;  man> 
allusions  to  which  occur  in  our  old  u  riteiv  <Lvie\e,  w]*,, 
lived  just  after  Chaucer,  in  a  pa—age  of  eim.dderuble 
length,  part  of  whieh  we  qit.de,  ridicule*  ?hi>  !n>hi..n  in 
bis  “  Pride  and  Waste  Cloth)  nge  of  l,<ndi>  uteue  whieh  is 
ayens  ther  A  state"  Qines  61  72): 

Wli.it  is  a  lord  wills.. urn  he,  m-is-" 

I  put  vase  that  his  I'm.-,  h\ .o.r. ,  • 

Sodeniy  in  the  spate  :  what  hCp  •.hai1.  he, 

Who*,  sCt's f.r  eiu.onibi'1  ms  mi  Mve  uavh  , 

Du  to  his  lurdeV  la-  may  lain  se; 

In  such  a  .mm*  lie  ny.  1  tu  <t  wma.m  ; 

He  may  mu  standi*  hym  in  stede  ef  a  n-an. 

His  unite*,  tivnn  Inue  r.,;l»te  nan*. 

Andsnmeuli.it  mere,  las  :  lev.".  h>>!  i, 

—•Iiurly  Eiigli  .h  lVvt  h  m.  IT  pme,  pp,  t  •• ,  m*. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  men.  and  mu  women, 
were  the  chief  offenders;  and  in  the  fourth  .year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  there  was  an  act  pa-m-d  againM  these 
long  trailing  sleeves,  which  applied  only  to  men  Siubbes 
(Anatomic  of  Abuses,  p.  74).  writing  of  women’s  div>>, 
describes  some  gowns  as  having  “sleeve**  hanging  down 
to  their  skirts,  trayling  on  the  ground,  and  east  oner  their 
shoulders,  like  eow-tailes." 

Tor  tinsel  used  in  dress  compare  Marston’s  \\  hat  You 

Will,  i.  1: 

A  FluroiUiiu;  vloth-ef-silver  jerhni,  sf-.w,  > 

White  satin  cut  on  fOi.n'f,  then  Imt;;  '.to  L. 

-•Ihilien’s  nl.  e{  Mur.tnn,  oT  n.  p.  • 

236.  Lines  32,  33:  T  think  ymt  would  hare  me  say, 
SAX  I NO  \<)t  R  K EVKUENCR,  \  nrsi.ANP."  ’{’his  IK  gene* 

Hilly  printed  with  the  word  h ushund  only  between  quota¬ 
tion  marks.  The  Cambridge  edd.  print  the  whole 

passage 

in  quotation  marks,  and  point  out  that  Q.  and  Ff  punc¬ 
tuate  the  passage  thus:  “say,  saving  your  i\  vejvmv,  m 
husband.’"  It  seems  to  me  Unit  they  are  quite  right  in 
their  conjecture  that  “  Margaret  imams  that  Hem  warn  m> 
prudish  as  to  think  that,  the  mere  mention  of  the  word 
‘husband’  required  an  apology”  (vol.  H  p.  «»;r,  mde  xx  )t 
The  sentence  should  he  delivered  with  an  elaborate 
curtsey,  as  if  apologizing  for  alluding  to  such  a  word  ns  a 
husband.  Certainly  Margaret  has  not  been  over-delicate 
in  her  speech,  three  lint's  above,  in  whieh  she  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  her  young  mistress  would  soon  be  a  bride, 

237.  Lines  43,  44:  Clap 's  into  Limit  o'  Love;  that  goes 
without  a  burden.  —  See  Two  Gent,  of  Verona.,  note  20, 
Ihe  air  of  ibis  song  is  given  in  the  Vur.  Ed  vol,  vih  p,  sis, 

^  238.  Line  46:  Ye  LimiT  O’  Love  with  your  heels!  So  Q, 
M;  liowo  altered  Ye  into  Yes;  while  Dyre,  and  other 
modern  editors,  read  “  Yea,  light  o’  love,”  It  seems  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  old  copies  art?  right.  My  only  doubt 
is  whether  we  should  not  read  “light  o'  loves."  ’The 
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sense  in  which  this  word  was  used  is  quite  clear  from  the 
following  passage  in  Fletcher’s  Wild  Goose  Chase,  iv.  1 : 

That  she's  an  English  whore !  a  kind  of  fling-dust, 

One  of  your  London  tig  Jit  o’  tcnvs,  a  right  one  ! 

Come  over  in  thin  pumps,  and  half  a  petticoat. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p,  556. 

239.  Line  51:  I  scorn  that  unth  my  heels.— Compare 
Merchant  of  Venice,  note  122.  Margaret  evidently  refers 
to  the  first  sentence  of  Beatrice’s  last  speech. 

240.  Line  56:  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H. — 
This  pnn  on  the  letter  II  and  ache,  which  was  pronounced 
as  if  spelt  aiche,  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  favourite 
one;  but  this  pronunciation  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  noun  and  not  to  have  applied  to  the  verb, 
which  is  often  spelt  alee,  e.g.  in  Lilly’s  Myclas,  iii.  2:  “my 
teeth  alee  ”  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  28).  Heywood’s  Epigram  on 
the  letter  11.  is  quoted  by  Steevens  and  other  editors.  The  ' 
Epigram  is  the  59th  of  the  “fourth  hundred  of  Epi- 
gramines.” 

//  is  worst  among  letters  in  the  crosserow, 

For  if  thou  fmde  him  either  in  thyne  elbow, 

In  thyne  arum,  or  leg,  in  any  degree. 

In  thy  hed,  or  teeth,  in  thy  toe  or  knee, 

Into  what  place  so  euer  //may  pyke  him, 

Where  euer  thou  fmde  ache,  thou  shalt  not  like  him. 

Compare  also  the  Epigram  (494)  on  the  letter  II  in  Wits 
Recreations : 

Nor  Hank,  nor  Hound,  nor  Horse,  those  letters  kkk, 

But  ack  its  self,  't  is  Brutus  bones  attaches, 

— Reprint,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

John  Kemble  may  have  been  ridiculed  for  his  adherence 
to  the  old  pronunciation  of  ache  in  Shakespeare,  but  he 
was  perfectly  justified,  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known 
passage  in  The  Tempest,  i.  2.  370: 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  nckes,  make  thee  roar. 

It  is  said  that  one  night  when  the  manager  had  to 
announce  from  the  stage  the  fact  of  Kemble  being  too  ill 
to  appear,  a  wag  in  the  pit  cried  out:  “Kemble’s  head 
ai-ches.” 

241.  Line  57:  an  you  be  not  turn’d  Turk.— Compare 
Hamlet,  iii.  2.  287:  “  if  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk 
with  me.”  Cooke,  in  his  Greene’s  Tu  Quoque,  uses  this 
expression:  “This  it  is  to  turn  Turk, from  an  absolute  and 
most  com  pi  eat  gentleman,  to  a  most  absurd,  ridiculous, 
and  fond  lover.” 

242.  Line  62:  These  GLOVES  the  count  sent  me;  they  are 
an  excellent  PERFUME. — Perfumed  gloves  are  alluded  to 
in  Winter’s  Tale.  Among  the  articles  Autolycus  offers 
for  sale  are  “  Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses”  (iv.  4. 222); 
and  below  in  the  same  play  Mopsa  says  to  the  Clown: 
“you  promised  me  a  tawdry-lace  and  a  pair  of  sweet 
gloves ”  (iv.  4.  252,  253).  Hares  quotes  from  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Stow:  “  The  queene  [Elizabeth]  had  a  payre 
of  perfumed  gloves,  trimmed  onlie  with  foure  tuftes  or 
roses  of  culler’d  silke.  The  queene  took  such  pleasure  in 
those  gloves,  that  she  was  pictured  with  those  gloves 
upon  her  hands”  (p.  SOB).  Elizabeth  was  very  particular 
about  the  perfumes  for  her  gloves;  the  one  which  she 
used  most  being  called  the  “  Earl  of  Oxford’s  perfume,” 
“because  Edward  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  had  brought  it, 
with  other  refinements,  from  Italy”  (Hares,  sub.  Gloves). 


243.  Line  64:  stuff'd.—  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
Shakespeare  uses  this  word,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  use 
it  nowadays,  of  being  stuffed  with  a  cold.  I  cannot  find 
any  instance  of  a  similar  use  of  the  word  in  any  writer  of 
Shakespeare’s  time.  Probably  the  word  is  used  here  for 
the  sake  of  the  very  poor  pun  which  Margaret  makes  in 
the  next  speech. 

244.  Line  68:  how  long  have  you  profess'd  apprehen¬ 
sion? — Apprehension  is  used  here,  apparently,  in  the  sense 
of  ‘ £  wit.  ”  Shakespeare  uses  it  -  “  the  faculty  of  observa¬ 
tion”  in  Henry  V.  iii.  7.  145:  “If  the  English  had  any 
apprehension,  they  would  run  away;”  and  perhaps  in  the 
well-known  passage  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  319:  “in  apprehen¬ 
sion  how  like  a  god!”  He  never  uses  the  word  in  the 
modern  sense  of  “fear.” 

245.  Line  73:  Carduus  Ben  edict  us.— This  plant,  called 
the  Blessed  Thistle ,  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Hunter  quotes  from  Paradisus  Terrestris,  1629,  p.  471: 
“the  Carduus Benedictus,  or  the  Blessed  Thistle,  is  much 
used  in  the  time  of  any  infection  or  plague,  as  also  to 
expel  any  evil  symptom  from  the  heart  at  all  other  times.” 
He  also  quotes  from  Abel  Eedivivns,  4to,  1651,  p.  44: 
“About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1527  Luther  fell  sud¬ 
denly  sick  of  a  congealing  of  blood  about,  his  heart, 
which  almost  killed  him;  but  by  the  drinking  of  the 
water  of  Carduus  Benedictus,  whose  virtues  then  were 
not  so  commonly  known,  he  was  perfectly  bellied”  (Hun¬ 
ter,  vol.  i.  pp.  253,  254).  Certainly  these  quotations  are 
very  appropriate  to  Margaret’s  advice,  “lay  it  to  your 
hearts.”  This  plant  had  the  credit  of  being  good  for  any 
disease  under  the  sun,  from  the  plague  to  a  toothache. 

246.  Line  78:  you  have  some  MORAL  in  this  Benedictus, 
—Compare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 79:  “to  expound  the 
meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens;”  and  Richard 
II.  iv.  1.  290  : 

Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport; 

and  Henry  V.  iii.  6.  35.  This  use  of  the  word  is  taken 
from  the  morals  appended  to  fables  and  such  stories  as 
these  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  in  which  the  meaning  of 
the  allegory  or  the  hidden  moral  lesson  of  the  story  was 
explained. 

247.  Line  90:  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging.— Ma¬ 
lone  explains  this,  “  and  yet  now,  in  spite  of  liis  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  he  feeds  on  love,  and  likes  his  food  ” 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  101). 

I  confess  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  passage  can  he 
made  to  hear  this  meaning.  Loss  of  appetite  has  always 
been  supposed  to  be  among  the  signs  of  love.  Johnson 
thought  that  it  might  mean  “  he  is  content  to  live  by  eat¬ 
ing  like  other  mortals,  and  will  be  content,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  boasts,  like  other  mortals,  to  have  a  wife”  (Var. 
Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  100);  that  is  to  say,  to  marry.  If  “  to  eat  the 
leek”  had  become,  at  this  time,  a  proverbial  expression, 
which  is  scarcely  probable,  he  eats  his  leak  without  grudg¬ 
ing  would  be  very  appropriate.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  we  have  here  another  indelicate  allusion  from  Mis¬ 
tress  Margaret.  Compare  the  dialogue  between  the  Lady 
and  Wolford  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Scornful  Lady, 
actv.  sc.  4,  especially  Welford’s  speech  beginning,  “He 
that  fares  well  is”  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  104). 
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248.  Line  100:  Help  to  dress  me.—  As  Mr.  Daniel  points 
out,  in  his  Time  Analysis  of  this  play,  this  scene  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  place  early  in  the  morning  of  Hero’s  wed¬ 
ding-day  (see  Beatrice’s  speech  above,  line  52),  the  night 
having  intervened  between  this  scene  and  the  first  scene 
of  the  act.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  (see  line  52  above)  was  rather  early  to  set 
out  for  church,  even  for  a  wedding. 

ACT  III.  Scene  5. 

249. — The  stage-direction  at  the  beginning  of  this  scene 
in  Q.  F.  1  is  **  Enter  Leonato  and  the  constable  and  Head- 
borough.”  By  Headborough ,  evidently,  Verges  is  meant. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  Headborough  was  not 
the  chief  constable,  but  perhaps  the  next  in  authority  to 
him,  and  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  Thirdhoraugh  (see 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  4).  Perhaps  we  get  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  rank  of  these  various  guardians  of  the 
peace  in  the  Dramatis  Personas  to  Ben  Jonsori’s  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  among  whom  we  find  “Tobie  Turfe,  high  constable 
of  Kentish-town;  In-and-in  Medlay,  of  Islington,  cooper 
and  head-borough;  Rasi’  Clench,  of  Hamstead,  farrier  and 
petty  constable;  To-Pan,  tinker,  or  metal-man  of  Belsise 
third-borough * 

250.—  To  illustrate  the  confusion  which  exists  both  in 
the  Quarto  and  First  Folio  of  this  play  as  to  the  prefixes 
to  the  speeches  of  the  various  characters,  it  maybe  noted 
that  m  this  scene,  in  Q.  and  F.  1,  are  the  following  prefixes. 

To  the  first  speech  of  Dogberry’s  both  Q.  P.  i  have  Const 
Bog'  Tlie  Prefix  to  speech  at  line  8  is  Headb.  The 
prefix  to  the  speech  beginning  line  10  is  Con.  Hog.  &c 
till  we  come  to  the  speech,  line  56,  which  has  the  prefix 
Constable;  but  the  speech  beginning  line  62  has  again  the 
prefix  Hogb.  The  next  speech  has  the  prefix  Verges  The 
next  speech  of  Dogberry  has  the  full  prefix  Dogberry  in 
Q.s  and  Dogb.  ml.  1.  In  scene  2  of  the  next  act,  as  we 
shall  see,  we  have  the  matter  further  complicated  by  the 
n  ames  of  the  actors  being  given,  in  many  instances,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  names  of  the  characters, 

251.  Line  18:  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows  —This 

U  in  L^mnr- P: T 3rWal  expressi0n’  1  -wotted 

fc  m  Boto.  or  rn  the  numerous  proverbs  of  John  Hey  wood. 

*  die  Vi  °f;te  "Se  ln  Gammer  Gurt^ 

-  eedle,  v.  %  (1575).  I  am  as  true,  I  would  thou  knew  as 

sim  betwew  thy  broios  ”  (Dodder,  vol.  iii.  p.  244)  •  and  in  : 

SSu  0rdinary' T-  “ 1  am  as  “  « 

that  is  between  thy  brows"  (Dodsley,  vol.  xii.  p.  310). 

18:  Com‘2>!lrisms  are  odorous. — Compare  in 
Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe,  iv.  2,  1603:  '  ] 

^  •  b?  heaVCn  a  most  edibIe  Caparison:  l 

Foul  tTtC  W0°dSt  Say>  for  C3fi*rts*s  are  odious.  1 

r  ‘  *hey  are  1Ildeed-  sir  Cut.,  all  but  my  Lords  n 

Geos  Be  Caparisons  odious,  sir  Cut;  vvhat.Hke  fiom-rs?  ! 

Rud-  O  asse  they  be  odorous  nowers?  f 

A  b°tK  *  ,hM  I  can  never  hit,  on 

w  .  ,  -BuHen's  Old  Plays,  vol.  iH.  p.  6. 

We  have  here  also  the  original  of  Mrs.  Malanron’q  “  a 

pansons  are  odious.”  ^aiaprop  s  Ca-  „ 
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said  to  bo  pretty  well  (ho  n;uhalent  t ,r , ,ur 
“shut  up.”  Tins  expression  scums  to  haw*  been  n-H 
among  the  common  piople  in  La* bind.  h.ninVuvn  iut 
ported  probably  by  our  s.iii«.r>  frmn  spam.  < % »;n r »■> rt- 
Tamingof  Slmm,  Induction.  i.  ...  where  Mm;.,,..  Mm  ,*iV. 
rupfc  form  pctucas  pul  tain's,  in  tin*  Span  id;  Trugedv" 

,  act  iv.,  IWas  palahras  occurs  in  its  correct  form  1  hods’ 
Icy,  vol.  v.  p.  I3b).  Neuman  and  Barcttib  Spanish  Dic¬ 
tionary  docs  not  give  the  phrn.-e  at  all;  but  if  ■•,ivc> 
patdbrus  as  an  interjection  *•  i  .say,  a  v.ord  v.  ifii  >nu.” 

Hithfhrus  also  meant  the  stip<  r.Miti.ms  w or.b,  in 
sorcerers.  The  word  still  survive?,  in  Lndhh,  in  the 
form  of  “palaver,” 

254.  Line  22:  hoot: 

Moasuiv  lor  Measure,  ii.  1.  -17,  is:  ,  am  ,, 

constable.'’  * 

255<  I<iuo  l  fC'VV  US  TEPiol  s  n  ;  |{  is 

diilicult  to  fidlow  Dogberry’s  meaning  la-re.  in  the  other 
cases  his  mistakes  an*  unite  clear  and  natural  emmgir 
but  wind  he  supposes  tedious  nr  tea'i.aru/ess  to  moan  1 
cannot  imagine.  Ue  seems  to  mUake  fhe.-e  nm  vords 
as  somehow  connected  with  wealth. 

256.  .Line  33;  our  watch  To-Ntcirr.  ea-mT/eo  w  nr  wor^ 
ship's  presence  Jntre  tu'en  a  ranpie  urea's!  pU((>r, 
as  ting  in  Messina.-  Tonight  here,  as  \fr.  Daniel  points 
-Hit  m  Ins  Time  Analysis  of  this  play,  means  the  night 
bob, re,  as  we  should  say  hist,  night,  as  n  dues  in  ,v%vril 
other  passages  in  Slmke.spi.are,  r.g  in  Merry  Ums,iu.:i. 
I<1:^‘I  have  dreamM  to-night;"  Merchant  of  Venice,  it 
a-  18:  “I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-niaht; "  and  King 
John,  iv.  2.  S5. 

257.  Line  37:  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out. .  An  oh- 
vams  mistake  for  the  proverb:  “when  the  ate  is  tlu. 

lW5),Tl:  ^  ;iu.i  Prowrh.s (vdu. 

!  am:  and  wit.  im. 

V’lu’it  ,.*,>*  is  in, 

Wtien  u.V  it  ,<Uft  .  .. 

The  lira  thou  out  of  doubt, 

I  he  l.e.t  in  thre  luth  nut  bin, 

258.  Lino  (M:  ,,v  «„•  «„„•  To  i:x.imisk  //<,«,•  .  . 

.""'""""if"*’*  I»"»'«''Tywas  wry 

1  1  , 1  m>UU'’  aS  Clin.-  :>2)  bo  luo,  uwd 

I  n:  nurd  rxammrd  rightly.  jf  WUK  ],ly  luist.lk 

married  Kratuitously  liy  the  uotor. 

ACT  IV,  Scene  1. 

259.  Lints  1~,  13.  Jj  either  oj  gnu  know  (tug  IN\V\HP 

ahmld  mf  w 

»or.l8  are  vary  mud,  the  mm  m  Uuwi.  £ 

“ri,KU  iW  th°  litU,W  ”f  thU  ^ 

fern, t  i b  'nK0  “  thB  <'“Ur,:h  "f  •«  <Hf- 

•  bill.  S-U.mmont  of  matrimony  in  that,  dinri-b 

“  mirth,™  7 1  tlK  ,lKki"K  <!rSt  "f  U'8  ,lri» 

\  lit  thou  take  JM.,  here  present,  for  thy  lawful  wife 

ucoordmff  to  the  rite  of  „„r  holy  M.  tlmr'thurhurdo” 

the  lu Wo' '  re“"“  U‘°  q,u'sti'm  *" «“>  l>rl,I«,  putting 
the  bu  tcKrooms  name  of  course  instead  of  th« 

and  each  answers :  “twill."  Then  the  bride-room  "old' 

mg  her  by  the  right  hand  with  his  own  right  hand,’  plights 
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Iht  his  froth,”  and  says  much  the  same  words  as  are 
nsed  in  die  Anglican  ritual:  “  I,  V,  take  thee,  N..  to  my 
wedded  wife,  to  have  mad  to  hold,  from  this  day  forward", 
for  better,  f..r  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  till  death  us  do  part,  if  huly  Church  will  it 
permit;  and  (hereto  I  plight  thee  my  troth.”  The  words 
italicized  imply  that  there  is  no  impediment  either  “ of 
consanguinity,  atlinity,  or  spiritual  relationship,”  nor  of 
course  any  such  impediment  as  being  already  married,  or 
solemnly  pledged  to  marry  another.  If,  will  be  noticed 
that  bnar  frauds  uses  here  the  expression,  “any  inward 
impediment,  which  probably  means  any  impediment 
only  known  to  the  parties  themselves,  'in  Addis  and 
Arnold's  <  ‘atholir  Dictionary  we  have  under  Impediments 
of  Marriage:  “Impediments  are  of  two  kinds.  They  may 
lendei  mat  riage  unlawiul  merely,  in  which  case  they  are 
called  ‘mere  impedienfin;'  or  they  may  nullify  it, in  which 
case  they  are  known  as  *  diriment  ia.’  ”  It.  is  unnecessary 
to  give  here  a  list  of  all  these  impediments.  It  is  sufli- 
cient  to  say  that  it  the  story  against  Hero  had  been  true, 
and  she  had  beam,  in  anyway,  pledged  to  marry  her  sup¬ 
posed  lover,  she  would  have  been  bound  to  confess  that 
fact  as  an  impediment  to  marriage  under  the  law  of  the 
old  Church.  It  must  he  remembered  that  the  Order  of 
Matrimony  so  railed,  that,  is,  the  conferring  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  matrimony  in  the  Church  of  .Rome,  is  partly  the 
old  service  of  .betrothal  or  Spousal,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  is  called  the  “  Mass  for  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  at  which  the  nuptial  benediction  is  generally 
giycn.  IS  either  the  celebration  of  Mass  nor  the  bestowal 
of  the  benediction  is  necessary  to  the  sacrament  of  mar¬ 
riage. 

260.  line  21:  not  knowing  what  they  do.— So  Q.  Iff. 
omit  these  words.. 

261.  Lines  22,  23:  now  now!  interjections!  Why,  then , 
some  he  of  laughing,  as,  Ida,  ha,  he!—  This  is  a  quotation 
from  some  old  English  grammar.  Compare  Lilly’s  Endi- 
mion,  iii. 

Tophus,  Unriggexne.  Hey  ho! 

L'pl.  What’s  that? 

Toplms,  An  interjection,  whereof  some  "are  of  mourning:  as  e ho, 
—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  ’ 

There  are  other  grammatical  jokes  in  the  same  scene. 

262.  Line  42:  luxurious.—  Shakespeare  uses  luxurious 
in  this  sense  =  “  lustful,”  in  Henry  V.  iv.  4. 20:  u  luxurious 
mountain  goat;”  and  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  58: 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful; 

and,  in  the  canonical  sense  of  “lust,”  “lasciviousness," 
luxury  is  used  pretty  frequently,  e.g.  Hamlet,  i.  5.  82,  83: 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 

Compare  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2.  55. 

.  263.  Lines  44-47: 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean ,  my  lord? 

Claud.  Not.  to  he  married,  not  to  knit  my  soul 
To  an  approved,  wanton. 

Leon.  Bear  my  lord — 

[He  pauses  from  emotion]  If  you  in  your  own  proof,  <fec. 
These  lines  are  printed  thus  in  Q.  Ft : 


Leo  r.  a  to,  What  do  you  menne,  my  Lord? 

Ciau.  Not  to  be  married, 

Not  to  knit  my  soule  to  an  approued  wanton. 

Leon.  Deere  my  Lord,  if  you  in  your  owne  proofe. 

Ifc  may  be  observed  that  Not  to  knit  is  the  reading  of  F.  1, 
while  lb  i.  jj.  4  read  A  of  knit.  Steevens  proposed  to 
read: 

A  iv  knit  my  Saul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Tlu.  aremsiwnont  in  mu-  text  i.s  substantially  the  same  as 
.  ’  a^UT  Proposed,  hut  we  adopted  it  independently.  The 
insertion  of  the  stage-direction  in  line  46  explains  why  that 
lme  is  imperfect.  It  seems  natural  that  Leonato  should  be 
somewhat  overcome  by  his  emotion  when  he  suggests  that 
his  daughter  has  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  Claudio 
lie  fore  her  marriage;  and  it  gets  rid  of  the  very  awkward 
line  as  it  stands  in  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  text: 
Dear  my  lord,  if  you  in  your  own  proof. 

264.  Line  57 :  Out  on  thy  seeming!  I  will  WHITE 
AGAINST  IT.  — Q.  Ff.  read  thee  for  thy. “  The  misprint  thee 
for  thy  is  common  enough.  Grant  White  adheres  to  the 
reading  of  the  old  copies,  and  puts  a  note  of  exclamation 
after  thee.  For  the  expression  write  against,  compare 
Cymbeline,  ii.  5.  32:  “I’ll  write  against  them,”  which 
appears  to  be  the  only  other  passage  in  which  Shakespeare 
uses  this  expression.  Schmidt  explains  it  simply = declare; 
hut  surely  it  means  something  more,  and  refers  to  the 
practice  of  writing  pamphlets  against  people. 

265.  Line  58:  You  SEEM  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb.— So 
Q.  If.;  Ilanmer  altered  seem  to  seem’d ;  but  the  change 
does  not  seem  necessary.  Although  the  past  tense  might 
seem  more  natural,  there  is  a  force  in  the  use  of  the  pre¬ 
sent;  it  implies  that  Hero  still  bore  that  outward  sem¬ 
blance  of  innocence  to  which,  according  to  Claudio’s 
belief,  her  conduct  had  given  the  lie. 

266.  Line  63:  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so 
wide?— Collier  altered  wide  to  wild.  Compare  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  iii.  1.  97:  “No,  no,  no  such  matter;  you  are 
wide;”  and  Lear,  iv.  7.  50:  “Still,  still,  far  wide!"  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  =“  wide 
of  the  mark;”  it  is  here  equivalent  to  “far  away  from  the 
truth.” 

267.  line  64:  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you?—Q.  Ff. 
give  this  speech  to  Leonato.  It  seems  more  proper  that 
Claudio  should  call  upon  the  Prince  to  confirm  his  state¬ 
ment;  and,  as  Byce  points  out,  the  very  expression  Sweet 
prince  has  been  used  by  him  in  addressing  Bon  Pedro 
above  (line  30). 

268.  Line  69:  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial.— Shakespeare 
uses  this  word  in  the  singular  as  we  should  use  the  plural 
form  nuptials  ~  marriage.  Compare  Measure  for  Mea¬ 
sure,  iii.  1.  222:  “the  nuptial  appointed;”  and  Love’s 
Labour ’s  Lost,  iv.  1.  78:  “  The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial 

269.  Line  75:  And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power. 
—Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  5.  84: 

Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
and  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2.  226: 

’T  is  lack  of  kindly  warmth  they  are  not  kind. 

Compare  also  the  use  of  kindless  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  609,  as 
-“contrary  to  nature,”  “unnatural:” 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindless  villain  1 
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The  adverb  kindly  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Taming  of 
Shrew,  Ind.  i.  66: 

This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs. 

270.  Line  77:  I  charge  thee  do  SO,  as  thou  art  my  child. 
— So  Q.  F.  2;  F.  1  has  I  charge  thee  doe;  and  F.  3,  F.  4,  “  I 
charge  thee  to  do;”  both  omit  so, 

271.  Line  S3:  Hero  itself  can  Mot  out  Hero's  virtue. — 
So  Q,  Ff.  Howe  substituted  herself  for  itself,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  the  more  natural  expression;  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  persons,  e.g.  in  Mids.  Night’s  Dream, 
ii.  1. 171,  172: 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  sees; 
where  it  applies  to  man  or  woman.  We  have  one  other 
instance,  however,  where  it  appears  to  apply  to  women 
generally,  in  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 160:  “  Woman  it  pretty  self.” 
Neither  of  these  instances  seems  to  me  satisfactory,  any 
more  than  the  explanation  that  Claudio  means  by  “Hero 
itself' ’  the  name  of  Hero,  using  it  as  an  abstraction;  for 
surely  it  is  only  a  personal  act,  on  the  part  of  Hero  her¬ 
self,  that  can  blot  out  her  virtue.  However,  as  the  sense 
is  clear,  we  have  not  altered  the  text. 

272.  Lines  93-95: 

Who  hath  indeed,  most  like  a  LIBERAL  villain, 
Confess’d  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

This  use  of  liberal^*1  licentious”  was  a  natural  extension 
of  its  original  sense  of  “free,”  “frank;”  but  it  is  not  very 
common  in  Shakespeare.  Some  of  the  instances  quoted 
by  Schmidt  are  certainly  not  apposite,  e.g.  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,  v.  2.  743: 

The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits. 

The  only  other  passage  where  the  sense  of  the  word  seems 
almost  exactly  similar  to  that  which  it  bears  here  is  in 
Hamlet,  iv.  7.  171: 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name; 

for  we  might  almost  paraphrase  it,  in  both  these  passages, 
as  “gross  of  speech.” 

None  of  the  commentators  seem  to  have  noticed  that 
this  statement  of  Don  Pedro’s  is  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  could  Borachio  have 
confessed  these  vile  encounters ?■  Certainly  not  when  he 
was  talking  to  Margaret,  who  was  pretending  to  be  Hero* 
for  had  they  spoken  to  him  then,  Claudio  would  at  once 
have  discovered  the  fraud.  As  he  was  arrested  almost 
immediately  afterwards  by  the  constables,  he  could  not 
have  had  time  to  make  any  confession  in  the  interim. 
Perhaps  Don  Pedro  is  speaking  on  the  authority  of  Don 
*  ohn,  to  whom  one  lie  more  or  less  was  a  matter  of  per¬ 
fect  indifference,  and  who  might,  after  the  discovery  of 
Hero  s  supposed  misconduct,  have  volunteered  the  in- 
formation  that  Borachio  had  confessed  to  him  “these  trite 

encounters."  Certainly  Don  Pedro,  and  Claudio,  for  whom 

“0U3!’  aCC6pt  1111  the  evidence  against  Hero  ; 
with  the  most  perfect  ingenuousness.  As  usual,  in  oases 
s  ander,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  cross-examine  i 
the  witness.  As  long  as  he  or  she  speaks  evil  against  one  ’ 

of  his  or  her  fellow-oreatures,  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  , 

evidence  iiowever  weak  it  may  be.  It  is  only  when  good  i 
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is  spoken  of  them  that  we  give  way  to  a  spirit  of  honest 
scepticism. 

273.  Lines  96-100.-  -The  assumption  of  ;\  high  moral 
tom;,  in  this  speech  of  Don  John’s,  is  ver\  charncfcnMic. 
One  would  have  thought  that  Don  Pedro,  at  lem-t.  know 
him  well  enough  to  be  able  to  delect  his  In  poerhy.  ’nu, 
malice  of  this  scoundrelly  liar  is  well  shown  in  the  nioek- 
ing  profession  of  sympathy  for  .Hero,  with  which  the 
speech  concludes. 

274.  Line  103:  About  the  thoughts  and  counsels  »•>/  THY 
heart. — This  is  Howe’s  emendation.  Q.  Ff.  read  the, 

275.  Line.  100:  For  thee  I  'll  fork  up  all  the  gat  re.  oi'bwe. 
—This  excellent  resolution  of  Claudio  does  not  M-rni  to 
have  been  persevered  in  very  long.  In  the  iirst  scene  of 
the  next,  act  he  receives  tin*  news  ot  Hero's  death  with 
admirable  resignation;  hut  scarcely  has  he  discovered  the 
monstrous  wrong  lie  has  done  her,  when  he  is  ready  to 
marry  another  young  lady,  whom  he  has  never  seen 
before,  at  the  bidding  of  Leonato.  Perhaps  this  was  his 
idea  of  repentance. 

276.  Line  TOO:  And  never  shall  it  Hior  /Vi;i;  \cims. 
This  sense  of  gracious,  as  applied  to  beauty,  im-an.-  that 
Which  finds  f/nmc  or  favour  in  one’s  eyes.  Compare  .Mm, 
iii.  4.  81,  where  Constance,  speaking  of  Arthur,  ,• 

There  was  not  such  a pr.ioh-us  i.rr.tnm:  M 

277.  Lines  112, 113 : 

These  things,  come  thus  to  light, 
Smother  her  spirits  n\ 

Shakespeare  docs  not  often  use  smother  with  up,  and  in 
a  figurative  sense  only  once,  in  this  passage.  Compare 
I.  Henry  IV.  i.  2.  221-223: 

Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 

W  ho  doth  permit  the  bast:  t,  ontagiou1.  chiuds 
To  smother  uy  his  beauty  from  tin-  wot  Id. 

278.  Line  128:  rearward  of  reproaches.  Compare  Bon¬ 
net  xc.  5,  0: 

Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  V.tpM  this  wrimv, 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  cunquorU 

279.  Line  139:  Chid  I  for  that  at  f natal  nature's  vn\siv‘’ 
-It  seems  pretty  clear  that;  frame  here  has  the  sense  we 
Imve  given  it  in  the  foot-note,  that  is  to  say,  “order”  or 
“disposition  of  things.”  Schmidt  would  give  (<>  frame  the 
extraordinary  sense  of  “  a  m<  add  U  >r  castings,”  making  the 
passage  mean,  “Did  I  grumble  against  the  niggardness 
of  nature’s  casting-mould?”  he.  “in  giving  me  one  child 
only;  while  Mason  thinks  that  Leonato  refers  “to  the 
particular  formation  of  himself,  or  of  Hero’s  mother, 
rather  than  to  the  universal  system  of  things”  (Var.  Kd.’ 
v°l.  vn.  p.  112).  Collier’s  Old  Corrector  settled  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  calmly  substituting  frown. 

280.  Line  135:  Who  smirched  thus  and  MIR'D  with  in - 
fanvy.^o  Q>;  Ff>  lmve  mnear>(l  shakespeam  only 

the  verb  mire  m  one  other  passage,  in  Timon  of  Athens, 

Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face; 

where  it  is  used  in  n  different  sense,  that  ot  a  horse  sink- 
mg  m  the  mud. 
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281.  Lines  I 38-141 : 

I»i(t  mun\  ami  uiui '  1  '< iv'd,  and  mine  /  prais'd, 
■And  unite  tit  tit  1  iras  proud  on;  mine  so  much 
That  I  myself  was  to  m  t/sclf  nut  mine, 

Valuing  of  her. 

ThL  parage  is  rt-nainly  imt  nvrr-ele:u\  though  it  would 
seatvui v  hr  improvnl  hy  the  adoption  of  \Yarburton\s 
proposed  imiomkit  i<m: 

mi:’!'  I  !>a\i,  mine  I  juv.m'd 
As  imne  that  f  wan  proud  on. 

Tin*  eoiMrurtinn  is  not  an  unusual  one,  tin*  relative  that 
bo  in  a-  understood:  **  mine  that  1  lov’d,"  At*.  Then*  is  a 
tt’ood  deal  of  unneeessary  jingle  in  the-  whole  passage,  the 
latter  part  of  which  is  even  more  obscure  than  the  former. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  commentators  avoid 
any  attempt  to  explain  it.  The  sentence  may  perhaps  be 
thus  paraphrased  :  “So  much  and  so  dear  a  possession  of 
mine,  that  I  regarded  myselt  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  her,  so  greatly  did  I  value  and  esteem  her.’’  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  sentiment,  which  is  a  very  beautiful 
one,  could  not  have  been  expressed  in  clearer  language. 

282.  Line  lib:  attir'd  in  wonder. . Compare  Luereco, 

16(11, : 

Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  m  discontent? 

Compare  also,  for  a  similar  expression,  Psalm  cix.  18:  “he 
clothed  himself  with  cursing  like  as  with  his  garment.” 

283.  Line  lot:  Would  the  Two  princ.es  lie!  and  Claudio 
lie  /  -Ff.  omit  two. 

284.  Lines  157-162: 

Jlear  me  a  little; 

For  l  hare  only  silent  been  so  long , 

And  given  wag  unto  this  course  of  fortune, 
lig  noting  of  the  lady:  f  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face. 

In  Q.  this  passage,  comes  at  the  bottom  of  page  (1 1  (r)  and 
is  printed  as  prose;  the  last  line  being  marked  with  a 
comma  .after  lady,  and  after  mark'd  A  is  the  catch  letter. 
The  rest  of  the  speech  is  properly  printed  as  verse.  F.  1 
prints  the  passage  also  in  prose,  but  puts  a  full  stop  after 
•mark'd..  The  Cambridge  odd,  think  the  type  was  “acci¬ 
dentally  dislocated,"  and  some  words  lost  in  the  process  of 
resetting;  they  say  the  whole  passage  would  therefore 
stand  as  follows  (Vol.  ii.  p.  93,  note  xxi.): 

Lear  me  a  little;  fur  I  have  only  been 
Silent  so  long  and  given  way  unto 
This  course  of  fortune  ... 

By  noting  of  the  lady  I  have  mark’d,  See. 

The  usual  punctuation: 

And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune, 

By  noting  of  the  lady:  I  have  mark’d,  See., 

makes  but  indifferent  sense. 

I  have  only  been  silent  may  mean  “I  alone  have  been 
silent." 

We  have  arranged  the  passage  as  it  is  usually  arranged, 
adopting  In  line  158  the  transposition,  first  made  by  Grant 
White,  of  silent  been  instead  of  been  silent,  which  Is  the 
reading  of  Q.  Iff.  If  we  take  by  to =“  because  of,”  the 
meaning  will  he  perfectly  clear.  The  Friar  says  “I  have 
only  been  silent  because  of  noting,  or  carefully  watching 


the  lady.”  This  is  the  sense  of  by  described  by  Schmidt  as 
‘‘the  idea  of  instrumentality  passing  into  that  of  causal- 
h\.  1  hough  we  have  no  exactly  similar  instance  of  its 

use  with  tiie  gerund,  or  present  participle,  yet  the  sense 
<d  the  preposition  is  quite  the  same  as  this  in  Cymbeline, 
iii.  L  56,  67: 

AH  good  seeming, 

A)'  i by  revolt,  O  husband,  shall  be  thought,  &c. 

'I his  course  oj  jortune  “  tins  sequence  of  events,"  “  this 
chapter  of  accidents."  In  line  161  Q.  Ff.  read  “To  start” 
making  the  line  an  alexandrine: 

To  start  into  her  face,  a  thousand  shames. 

\Y  e  have  followed  Reed’s  arrangement. 

285.  Line  162:  shames. — Shakespeare  frequently  uses 
the  plural  of  shame  where  we  should  use  the  singular. 
Compare  Sonnet  exii.  0: 

To  know  ray  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue  ; 

and  above,  in  this  very  scene,  line  127: 

Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames. 

286.  Line  167 :  Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  OBSERVA¬ 
TION. —Q.  Ff,  have  the  plural  observations ;  the  emenda¬ 
tion  is  Hamuer’s. 

287.  Line  170:  My  REVERENCE,  galling,  nor  divinity.— 
Collier,  quite  unnecessarily,  altered  this  to  reverend  call¬ 
ing,  which  Dyce  adopts;  but  as  instances  of  reverence  =s 
“the  qualities  or  character  entitled  to  be  revered,"  we 
have  in  this  play,  v.  I.  64: 

That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by; 

and,  as  applied  to  a  priest,  in  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1.  154: 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 

288.  Line  172:  biting  error. —Here  again  Collier,  quite 
unnecessarily,  alters  biting  to  blighting.  It  appears  to 
me  that  biting  is  the  much  more  expressive  epithet  of 
the  two,  for  it  exactly  expresses  the  malicious  nature  of 
the  error ,  or  false  evidence,  on  which  Hero  has  been  con¬ 
demned. 

289.  Line  187:  misprision.— Shakespeare  uses  this  word, 
in  the  sense  of  “mistake,”  in  live  other  passages  beside 
this.  Compare  Sonnet  Ixxxvii.  11, 12: 

So  thy  gre.vt  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 

Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgement  making. 

Once  only  he  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  “contempt,”  in  All’s 
Well,  ii.  3.  159. 

290.  Line  188:  Two  of  them,  have  the  very  bent  of 
honour.— Schmidt  gives,  as  the  second  meaning  of  bent, 
“inclination,”  “disposition.”  It  is  much  the  same  as  the 
second  meaning  given  in  our  foot-note;  but,  in  the  other 
passages  that  he  quotes,  e.g.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 143; 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

the  word  seems  to  have  more  the  sense  of  “tendency," 
Johnson  explains  it:  “the  bow  has  its  full  bent,  when  it 
is  drawn  as  far  as  it  can  he,”  most  probably  =  “the  utmost 
degree;”  and  comparing  the  passage  in  this  play,  ii.  3. 232: 
“her  affections  have  their  full  bent,”  he  says  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  derived  from  archery  (Yar.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  115), 
Compare,  in  this  sense,  the  passage  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  30, 
31:' 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet. 
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ACT  XV.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


291.  Line  190:  The  practice  of  it  lies  in  John  the  bas¬ 
tard. — Q.  M'.  have  lives.  The  emendation  is  Walker’s. 

292.  Lines  199,  200: 

But  they  shall  find,  ciivak'd  in  such  a  CAUSE, 

Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind. 

The  old  copies  read  £<  in  such  a  kind,”  making  a  rhymed 
couplet,  which  is  very  awkward  here,  coming  as  it  does  in 
the  middle  of  a  passage  of  "blank  verse.  Capell  first  sug¬ 
gested  the  emendation  printed  in  our  text,  on  which  Col¬ 
lier’s  Old  Corrector  also  hit.  Apart  from  the  objection  to 
the  rhyme,  kind  seems  to  have  no  particular  sense.  Dyce 
thinks  that  the  close  occurrence  of  find  and  mind  in  the 
passage  led  to  the  corruption  kind. 

293.  Line  204:  Tour  daughter  here  the  PRINCES  left  for 
dead.— The  old  copies  have  princess;  but  Hero  is  never 
called  by  the  title  princess;  nor  does  one  quite  see  how 
she  could  be,  for  her  father  was  not  a  prince  any  more 
than  was  her  intended  husband ;  while  Don  Pedro  and 
Don  John  are  called  princes,  lines  154  and  165  above. 

294.  Line  230:  More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 
— All  the  editors,  including  the  Cambridge,  hyphen  these 
two  adjectives,  I  cannot  tell  why,  as  they  are  not  hyphened 
in  the  old  copies,  and  they  seem  to  be  much  more  expres¬ 
sive  when  used  as  separate  and  independent  epithets. 
For  mooing =  “  that  which  excites  the  emotions,”  compare 
Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2.  36:  “Heaven  give  thee  moving 
graces  1”  and  Richard  II.  v.  1.  47: 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 

The  sense  of  delicate  here  is  probably  that  of 1  ‘delicious.” 
Compare  above,  in  this  play,  i.  1.  305: 

Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires. 

If  the  words  are  hyphened  the  meaning  must  be  either 
“  delicately-moving  ”  or  “graceful.”  Bor  the  liver  as  the 
supposed  seat  of  love,  see  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  note  113. 

295.  Line  247:  inwardness.— This  is  the  only  passage  in 
which  Shakespeare  uses  this  word  as  a  substantive;  but 
he  uses  the  adjective  imoard=  “  familiar,”  c<  intimate.” 
Compare  Richard  III.  iii.  4.  8: 

Who  is  most  inivard  with  the  noble  duke? 

296.  Line  251:  Being  that  1  FLOW  IN  grief. —Compare 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  41:  “the  numbers  that  Petrarch 
flowed  in;”  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  2.  41:  “  You  flow 
to  great  distraction.” 

297.  Lines  253-256.— -These  four  lines  of  rhyme,  with  a 
marked  alliteration  in  the  second  of  them,  seem  rather 
out  of  place,  and  could  well  be  spared. 

298.  Line  257,  &c. — This  scene  between  Benedick  and 
Beatrice,  admirable  as  it  is  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  cannot  but  seem  out  of  place  in  a  church;  and  the 
incongruity  of  the  surroundings  is  emphasized  in  modern 
times,  when  the  resources  of  the  scenic  artist  are  so 
much  more  extensive  than  they  were  in  the  Elizabethan 
era.  This  incongruity,  probably,  did  not  strike  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  there  would  be  little  or  nothing  in  his  time  to 
indicate  that  the  dialogue  was  taking  place  in  a  church, 
and  almost  in  front  of  the  sacred  altar.  But  there  is  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  the  scene  taking  place  in  front 
of  the  high  altar,  as  the  marriage  ceremony  was,  evidently, 
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not  intended  to  be  what  is  called  a  nuptial  mass.  In  the 
revival  of  this  play  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  a  small  detail 
might  easily  have  escaped  attention  in  this  scene.  The 
ceremony  was  supposed  to  take  place  before  one  ot’  the 
side  altars,  the  lamp  belonging  to  which  v, as  not  alight, 
as  a  sign  that  the  sacred  Host  was  supposed  not  to  be  on 
the  altar,  which  to  Roman  Catholics  would  make  a  very 
great  difference. 

299.  Line  291:  Kill  Claudio. — There  are  few  speeches 
more  dramatic,  in  the  whole  of  Shakespeare,  than  these 
two  words.  Great  actresses  have  differed  as  to  the  mode 
of  speaking  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  be 
spoken  with  the  utmost  passion,  in  fact  almost,  hissed 
into  Benedick’s  ears.  It  is  in  this  scene  that,  the  real 
intensity  of  Beatrice’s  character  comes  out  for  the  first, 
time.  Her  whole  nature  revolts  against  the  meanness  of 
Claudio’s  conduct.  With  the  true  instinct  of  a  loyal  heart 
she  spurns  the  lying  slander  against  her  cousin,  not  stop¬ 
ping  to  inquire  into  the  evidence,  such  as  it  was,  much 
less  receiving  with  a  greedy  ear  the  foul  imputation  on 
another  woman’s  fair  fame.  True,  the  night  la ‘fore*, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  her  cousin  and  she  wore  not 
bedfellows;  therefore  the  story  of  these  precious  princes 
might  possibly  not  he  a  lie;  but  she,  with  true  nobleness 
of  disposition,  looks  at  the  great  moral  fact  greater  far 
than  any  gobbets  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  slan¬ 
der  could  scrape  together -  that  her  cousi  n  was,  to  her 
knowledge,  a  pure  and  loyal  girl.  What  the  man  who 
had  won  her  cousin’s  love,  who  was  bound  by  every  tie  of 
affection,  and  by  every  quality  of  his  manhood,  to  defend 
her  character  should  have  done,  Beatrice,  woman  as  she  is, 
does  without  one  moment’s  hesitation.  At  the  same  time 
that  she,  without  any  effort  or  self-consciousness,  displays 
the  generosity,  courage,  and  greatness  of  soul  that  Clau¬ 
dio  should  have  shown,  had  he  been  worthy  of  the  name 
of  man,  she  feels  such  an  overwhelming  scorn  and  loath¬ 
ing  for  the  cowardly  wretch  who  lias  outraged,  with  such 
brutal  publicity,  her  innocent  cousin,  that  she  naturally 
cries  for  his  blood.  Death  is  the  only  punishment  which 
seems  to  her  adequate  for  such  an  outrage.  In  these  two 
simple  words  Kill  Claudio  her  indignation  hursts  forth; 
afterwards  she  gives  her  reasons  for  this  indignation, 
reasons  not  thought  out  or  laboured,  hut  which  dashed 
upon  her  mind  simultaneously  with  the  events  which  had 
occurred  in  such  rapid  succession.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
such  natures  as  that  of  Beatrice,  undefonned  by  conven¬ 
tionality,  unpoisoned  by  the  lethal  drug  of  worldiincss, 
when  any  great  question  of  right  or  wrong  arises,  not  to 
have  to  reason  out,  with  well-balanced  arguments  pro 
and  con,  the  course  they  adopt,  but  to  spring  naturally 
to  their  conclusion. 

300.  Line  295:  [She  is  going,  he  holds  her  by  the  arm.  ] 
I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here:— (Struggling  to  free  herself]. 
— The  stage-direction  we  have  inserted  will  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  sentence,  to  which  some  commentators 
have  given  a  very  strained  interpretation.  All  that  .Bea¬ 
trice  means  is  that,  although  Benedick  does  detain  her 
by  force,  she  is,  in  spirit,  gone.  After  his  refusing  her 
request  she  does  not  wish  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to 
him.::' 

301.  Line  303:  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain? 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING-. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


—  Compare  Henry  VIII.  i.  2.  214:  “He’s  traitor  to  the 
height and  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1.  200: 

Even  in  the  htrvn^th  .md  height  of  injury. 

Compare  also  the  expression  in  Hamlet,  I.  4.  21:  “our 
achievements,  though  perform’d  at  height” 

302.  Line  SOU:  bear  her  in  hand. —Compare  Measure  for 
Measure,  i.  4.  51,  52: 

Parc  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 

In  hand  and  hope  of  action ; 

and  see  Taming  of  Shrew,  note  146. 

303.  Line  300:  I  would  EAT  his  heart  in  the  market¬ 
place.— Steevens  quotes  from  Chapman’s  Iliad,  hook  22nd: 

Hunger  for  slaughter,  and  a  hate  that  eates  thy  heart,  to  cate 

Thy  foe's  heart. 

Ferocious  as  this  sentiment  of  Beatrice  may  seem,  it  is 
not  unnatural  by  the  light  of  what  I  have  suggested  above 
in  note  209.  The  very  lack  of  all  manliness  in  Claudio 
makes  her  more  than  virile  in  her  ferocity. 

304.  Line  310:  Bene.  Beat —. —  This  is  as  Theobald 
printed  it.  Q.  F.  1  have  Beat?  F.  2,  F.  3  Betti  F.  4  But? 
Steevens  conjectured  But  Beatrice.  We  prefer,  however, 
to  leave  the  mere  fragment  of  a  word,  as  the  storm  of 
Beatrice’s  indignation  must  sweep  down  everything  be¬ 
fore  it. 

305.  Line  317 :  a  goodly  count,  count  comfect.— So  Q. 
substantially ;  F.  1  has  a  goodly  count,  comfect.  Some 
modern  editors  hyphen  the  two  words  count  comfect ,  un¬ 
necessarily  I  think.  Beatrice  uses  the  expression  in  su¬ 
preme  contempt  -  “count  sugar-plum.”  Grant  White 
would  see  a  play  upon  the  words  count  and  the  French  word 
conte,  in  the  sense,  of  a.  story  made  up.  He  explains  this 
sense  of  the  passage  as  being  “further  evident  from  the 
inter-dependence  of  the  whole  exclamation,  ‘Surely  a 
princely  testimony ,  a  goodly  count,’— the  first  part  of 
which  would  he  strangely  out  of  place  if  there  were  no 
pun  in  the  second.  In  Shakespeare’s  time  the  French 
title  Count  was  pronounced  like  write  or  compte,  meaning 
a  fictitious  story,  a  word  which  was  then  in  common  use.” 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Grant  White  is  right,  as  the 
words  which  follow  sweet  gallant  certainly  seem  to  show 
that  Beatrice  is  playing  upon  words. 

306.  Line  323:  men  are  only  TURNED  into  tongue.— The 
non-elision  in  F.  1  of  the  final  ed  in  turned  is  here,  I  am 
convinced,  intentional.  The  unpleasant  alliteration  of 
turn’d  into  tongue  is  very  much  modified  by  pronouncing 
the  final  syllable  of  turned. 

307.  Line  335.— Benedick  is  at  last,  convinced;  but  mark, 
it  has  taken  all  Beatrice's  wonderful  energy,  all  the  shock 
caused  by  the  noble  fury  of  her  indignation,  to  bring  this 
result  about.  To  Benedick,  with  his  opinion  of  women, 
—such  as  is,  it  must  bo  confessed,  held  by  many  men, 
who,  as  they  pass  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  trying 
to  corrupt  the  other  sex,  console  themselves  for  any 
failure  by  thinking  that  nature  has  done  their  work  for 
them,  -  the  idea  of  Hero's  having  carried  on  a  low  intrigue 
up  to  the  very  night  before  her  marriage  presents  no 
difficulty,  and  makes  no  demand  upon  his  credulity.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  subtle  touches  in  this  scene,  the  way 
in  which  his  newly-born  love  of  Beatrice  causes  him  to 


detain  her,  hut  for  which  detention  he  would  never  have 
heard  her  eloquent  \  indication  of  her  cousin.  The  nobler 
part  of  Benedick’s  nature  is  now  awakened,  and  the  viler 
part  of  it  paralysed.  Henceforth  he  is  not  only  ready  to 
challenge  Claudio,  but  he  firmly  believes  that  he  is  chal¬ 
lenging  him  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  But  a  little 
before  this,  when  unredeemed  by  love,  he  would  have 
cracked  his  coarse  jests  over  Hero’s  supposed  unchastity, 
and  laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  challenging  anyone,  much 
less  his  friend,  in  such  a  quarrel. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 

308.— In  this  scene  the  prefixes  to  the  speeches  afford 
ample  proof  how  careless  was  the  editing  of  this  play  in 
the  First  Folio.  Instead  of  the  names  of  the  characters 
the  names  of  the  actors  are  prefixed,  and,  in  one  or  two 
eases,  even  these  are  wrong.  There  are  in  all  thirty-nine 
speeches  in  this  scene,  counting  line  10,  which  is  given 
both  to  Conrad  and  Boraeliio,  as  one  speech.  It  will  be 
more  convenient  to  refer  to  the  speeches  rather  than  to 
the  lines.  The  prefix  to  speech  1,  Dogberry’s,  is  both  in  Q. 
and  Ff.  Keeper,  generally  supposed  to  be  a  misprint  for 
Kemp.  The  prefix  to  speech  2  is  Cowley;  to  speech  3,  Sex¬ 
ton;  to  speech  4,  Andrew.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
another  name,  perhaps  a  nickname,  given  to  Kemp  on 
account  of  his  playing  so  often  the  Merry  Andrew.  This 
explanation  seems  to  be  a  little  far-fetched;  Kemp’s  Chris¬ 
tian  name  was  William;  and  there  is  no  actor  among  those 
mentioned  in  F.  1  whose  Christian  name  is  Andrew.  The 
prefix  to  the  next  speech,  the  5th,  is  Couley;  to  the  6th 
speech,  Sexton;  to  the  7th  speech,  Kemp;  to  the  8th,  Bor.; 
to  the  9th,  Ke.  in  Q.,  Kemp  in  F.  1;  to  the  10th,  Con.;  to 
the  11th,  Ke.  in  Q.,  Kee  in  F.  1;  to  the  12th,  omitted  in 
F.  1,  both;  to  the  13th,  omitted  in  F.  1,  Kmn.;  to  the  14th, 
Can.;  to  the  15tli,  Kemp;  to  the  16th,  Bor.;  to  the  17 th, 
Kemp;  to  the  18th,  Sexton  in  Q.,  Sext.  in  F.  1;  to  the  19th, 
Kemp;  to  the  20th,  Watch  1;  to  the  21st,  Kemp;  to  the 
22nd,  Borachio  in  Q.,  Bora,  in  F.  1;  to  the  23rd,  Kemp;  to 
the  24th,  Sexton;  to  the  25th,  Watch  2;  to  the  26th,  Kemp; 
to  the  27th,  Const.;  to  the  28th,  Sexton;  to  the  29th, 
Watch  1;  to  the  30th,  Kemp;  to  the  31st,  Sexton;  to  the 
32nd,  Watch;  to  the  33rd,  Sexton;  to  the  34th,  Constable 
in  Q.,  Const  in  F.  l;  the  next  two  speeches*  35th  and  36th, 
are  made  one  by  mistake  both  in  Q.  and  F.  1,  Q.  gives  the 
speech  to  Cowley,  F.  1  to  Sexton;  to  the  ,37th,  Kern.;  to 
the  38th,  Couley;  to  the  39th,  Kemp. 

I  think  it  better  to  give  the  full  details  of  this  scene, 
because  they  may  help  us  to  settle  two  questions:  the  first, 
whether  F.  1  was  not  simply  transcribed  from  a  printed 
copy  of  the  Quarto,  with  a  few  cuts;  the  second,  how  the 
names  of  the  actors  came  to  be  prefixed  to  the  speeches 
in  this  scene,  and  not  in  any  other  part  of  the  play.  With 
regard  to  the  first  question,  it  will  be  noted  that,  with 
one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  the  prefixes  given  to  the 
speeches  are  substantially  the  same  both  in  Q.  and  F.  1, 
the  only  important  exception  being  that  of  the  two 
speeches,  35th  and  36th,  lines  70, 71,  which,  being  hope¬ 
lessly  bungled  together  in  both  Q.  and  F.  1,  are  given 
in  the  former  to  Cowley,  i.e.  Verges,  and  in  the  latter  to 
Sex.  or  Sexton,  who  has  just  left  the  stage.  In  fact,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  omission  in  F.  1  of  speech  12  and  part  of 
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speech  13  (an  omission  evidently  due  to  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  name  of  God),  Q.  F.  1  are  substantially 
the  same  in  this  scene;  and  it  is  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  the  theory  that  F.  1  is  but  a  transcription 
of  the  Quarto  that  these  prefixes  should  he  retained  in 
both.  There  is  no  other  way  to  account  for  such  a 
strange  similarity  in  error,  unless  we  suppose  that  both 
were  transcribed  from  the  same  stage  copy. 

As  to  the  second  question,  how  it  is  that  the  names  of 
the  actors  are  found  prefixed  to  the  speeches  in  this  scene 
and  not  elsewhere  in  the  play,  this  is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer.  There  is  an  instance  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  in  Induction  i.  (see  note  9  on  that  play),  where  the 
name  Sinklo  is  prefixed  to  a  speech,  the  speech  of  one  of 
the  characters  who  has  no  other  designation  but  a  Player. 
Sinklo  also  figures  in  a  stage-direction  in  III.  Henry  YI. 
iii.  1,  as  one  of  the  Two  Keepers;  and  in  II.  Henry  IY.  v.  4  as 
a  Beadle.  This  actor’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
of  the  principal  actors  given  in  F.  1.  He  was  probably  an 
unimportant  member  of  the  company  who  took  only  very 
small  parts.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  three  cases, 
where  Sinklo’s  name  appears,  it  was  substituted  for  a 
character  such  as  a  Player ,  a  Keeper,  a  Beadle,  to  which 
there  were  assigned  no  specific  names;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  scene  before  us  it  is  quite  different.  Both  Kemp  and 
Co  wley  were  important  members  of  the  company,  and  the 
proper  prefixes  of  their  respective  characters  are  given 
to  almost  all  their  speeches.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  act  iii.  scene  5  they  are  called  in  the  stage-direc¬ 
tion,  prefixed  to  the  scene,  Constable  and  Headborough; 
and  in  the  stage-direction  at  the  beginning  of  act  iii. 
scene  3,  Verges’s  name  does  not  appear,  only  Dogberry 
and  his  com§artner ,  although  in  that  scene  Verges’ s' 
name  is  prefixed  to  all  his  speeches.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  probable  explanation  of  this  confusion  as  to  the 
prefixes  is,  that  when  first  the  play  was  written  and  the 
parts  distributed  to  the  actors,  Shakespeare  had  not  yet 
decided  upon  the  names  which  he  would  give  to  Dogberry 
and  Verges;  and  in  the  copy  used  by  the  prompter  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that,  in  order  to  prevent  any  confusion  in  some  scenes 
— in  this  one,  for  instance— he  had  written  the  names 
of  the  actors  instead  of  such  vague  titles  as  Constable, 
Headborough,  &c.  When  the  names  Dogberry  and  Verges 
were  decided  upon,  they  were  prefixed  to  the  speeches 
belonging  to  these  characters  in  part  of  the  MS.  hut  not 
throughout.  It  may  be  noted  that  it  would  be  much 
easier  for  the  prompter,  who  had  to  see  that  the  various 
actors  were  “called,”  as  the  technical  expression  is,  in 
time  for  their  various  entrances,  if  he  wrote  down  in  his 
MS.  the  names  of  the  actors  of  small  parts  such  as  Keepers, 
Beadles,  Officers,  and  Constables,  because  then  he  could 
scarcely  make  any  mistake  as  to  the  actor  whom  he  had 
to  call,  and  this  may  account  for  such  things  as  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Sinklo  in  the  stage-directions 
already  alluded  to.  Again,  it  is  possible  that  this  portion 
of  the  MS.  had  got  torn  or  otherwise  defaced;  perhaps 
the  margin  containing  the  names  of  the  speakers  had  been 
torn  away,  and  it  had  been  re-copied  by  the  prompter  or 
some  other  member  of  the  company,  who  put  the  name  of 
the  actor  instead  of  the  name  of  the  character  which  he  re¬ 
presented.  Unfortunately  we  know  so  very  little  about 
the  interior  life  of  the  theatre  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  that 
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we  are  almost  ignorant  how  rehearsals  were  conducted, 
whether  pieces  were  read  to  the  company  or  not.  and  how 
parts  were  distributed.  It  is  possible,  in  the  ease  of 
actors  who  were  regularly  cast  for  a  certain  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  like  Kemp,  who  always  played  the  clown  or  comic 
character,  that  their  own  names  were  written  on  tin*  part 
instead  of  the  names  of  the  characters  they  played,  in 
such  a  ease,  a  copyist  supplying  any  deficiencies  in  (he 
MS.  prepared  for  the  press  from  the  actors'  “parts” 
which  he  would  do,  probably,  in  case  of  the  stage  copy 
being  injured— would  naturally  write  the  name  of  the 
actor  and  not  the  name  of  the  character. 

309.  Enter  Dogberry,  Ac.—1 The  stage-direction  in  Q.  F,  i 
its  Enter  the  Constables,  Borachio,  (tad  the  Tutvn  (iearke; 
in  gotmies.  Here  we  have  another  proof  of  tin'  confusion 
as  to  the  designation  of  the  characters  in  this  piece;  by 
the  Town  Clerk  is  evidently  meant  the  Sexton,  who  takes 
down  the  examination  of  the  prisoners.  The  stage-direc¬ 
tion  from  Lady  Alimony  (lbW.))  has  already  been  quoted 
above  (note  210)  which  says  “Enter  Ac.  in  their  rug 
gowns."  According  to  a  passage?  quoted  by  Malone  from 
the  Black  Book,  4to,  1604:  “—when  they  mist  thei  con¬ 
stable,  and  sawe  the  black  gowne  of  his  office  lye  full  in  a 
puddle—’’  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii  p.  122),  the  constables  wore 
a  black  gown  of  office.  Probably  it  was  these  gowns,  and 
not  the  rug  gowns  which  they  wore  when  on  their  active 
duties,  that  were  intended  to  be  worn  in  this  scene.  Tim 
slovenly  nature  of  the  stage-direction  will  be  noticed,  as 
according  to  its  wording  Boraehio,  as  well  us  the.  Con¬ 
stable  and  Town  Clerk,  would  be  in  a  gown;  and  all  men¬ 
tion  of  Conrade  is  omitted. 

310.  Line  2:  0,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton.-- 
Malone(Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  122)  points  out  that  here  per¬ 
haps  was  another  cut  at  that  favourite  butt  of  nil  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  The  Spanish  Tragedy  (act  iv.): 

Hieron.  What  are  you  ready?  Balthazar? 

Bring  a  chair  and  a  cushion  for  the  king. 

—Dndsloy,  vol.  v,  ji.  rey. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Malone  misquotes  this  passage, 
making,  by  a  curious  mistake,  Balthazar  the  name  of  the 
speaker  of  the  second  line  quoted,  whereas  it  is  clear  that 
the  whole  speech  is  addressed  to  Balthazar  by  Ilieronimo. 

311.  Lines  3,  4: 

Sex.  Which  be  the  malefactors? 

Dog.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

This  looks  suspiciously  like  what  is  technically  termed  a 
piece  of  gag.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  for  what  word 
Dogberry  can  have  mistaken  malefactors.  If  this  line  was 
not  introduced  by  the  actor,  Shakespeare  may  have  in¬ 
tended  Dogberry  to  claim  the  title  of  malefactor,  because 
it  was  a  long  word  which  he  did  not  understand,  but 
which  he  thought  from  its  very  length  would  add  to  his 
and  his  fellow  constable's  dignity. 

312.  Line  6:  we  have  the  exhibition  to  examine.— 
Steevens  explains  this  as  a  blunder  for  examination  to 
exhibit,  and  refers  to  Leonato’s  words  in  iii.  5.  f>3:  “Take 
their  examination  yourself.”  He  might  also  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  words  of  the  Sexton  below,  line  68:  “I  will 
go  before  and  show  him  their  examination:'  But  is  it 
not  rather  doubtful  whether  Verges  would  have  known 
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the  legal  sense  of  the  phrase  to  exhibit $  It  seems  to  me 
more  probable  that  he  is  using  exhibition  in  the  sense  of 
“allowance/'  or  “permission,”  knowing  that  exhibition 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  “a  money  allowance,”  as  we 
have  it  in  The  Two  Gent,  of  Verona.  See  note  S3  on  that 

Play- 

313.  Lines  l‘,)-23.— This  passage,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  is  omitted  in  Iff.  (see  above,  note  30S)  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  act,  so  often  alluded  to,  passed  in  3rd  James 
i.  chap.  21;  hut  when  the  cut  was  made,  by  some  mistake 
the  sentence  above  was  retained  in  Dogberry’s  part,  pro¬ 
bably  because  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  play-house 
c<  >py  was  misled  by  the  Masters  in  the  second  sentence  com- 
menriug  Masters,  it  is  proved  already.  This  mistake  occa¬ 
sioned  the  absurdity  noticed  by  Theobald,  through  which 
Dogberry  asks  a  question  without  waiting  for  the  answer, 
if  we  omit  all  between  the  word  Conrade ,  line  16,  and  the 
sentence  beginning  Masters  it  is  proved,  line  23,  the  speech 
will  read  all  right;  and  the  omission  of  the  passage,  which 
contains  the  name  of  the  Deity  no  less  than  five  times,  is 
certainly  an  improvement,  at  least  as  far  as  the  reading 
aloud  of  the  play,  or  its  performance  on  the  stage,  is 
concerned. 

314.  Line  28;  but  1  will  go  about  with  him. — This  ex¬ 
pression  to  go  about  is  generally  applied  in  such  a  phrase 
as  “  to  go  about  your  business,”  he.  “  to  occupy  one’s  self,” 
“to  undertake  anything;”  so  we  have  it  in  Venus  and 
Adonis,  line  310: 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him; 
and  in  this  very  play  above,  iv.  1.  66,  66: 

I  stand  dishonour’d,  that  have  gone  about 

To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale ; 

where  it  almost  has  the  meaning  of  “have  taken  pains,” 
“have  laboured.”  Hamlet  uses  it,  in  a  rather  peculiar 
sense,  in  the  scene  between  Bosencrantz  and  Guildenstern, 
iii.  2.  361, 362:  “why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind 
of  me?”  where  it  seems  to  imply  a  circuitous  method  of 
attaining  an  object.  The  passage  in  our  text  is  the  only 
instance,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  of  this  expression  being 
used  “  to  go  about  with  a  person.”  It  would  probably  be 
best  translated  into  our  modern  vernacular  by  “I'll  tackle 
you.” 

315.  Line  37:  that's  the  eftest  way.— 'Rowe  suggested 
easiest  for  eftest  Theobald  supposed  that  it  was  a 
blunder  for  deftest;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Dog¬ 
berry  is  intended  here  to  use  the  old  word  (of  A.  Sax. 
origin)  eft.  Eft  has  the  sense  of  “quickly,”  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  so  used  by  Spenser,  although  its  more  proper 
meaning  was  “  afterwards.” 

316.  Lines  70,71: 

V erg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands — 

Con.  Off,  coxcomb! 

These  two  lines,  as  has  already  been  stated,  are  printed 
as  one  speech  in  Q.  and  F.  1;  Q.  gives  them  to  Cowley, 
the  actor  who  played  Verges;  while  if.  1  gives  them  to  the 
Sexton,  who  has  just  gone  off.  The  line  is  thus  printed 
in  the  old  copies;  Q.  has  “Let  them  be  in  the  hands  of 
coxeombe;”  F.  1  has  “Let  them  be  in  the  hands  of  Cox- 
combe:'  Probably  there  is  some  corruption  here,  besides 


the  mistake  of  making  the  two  speeches  one.  Several 
emendations  have  been  proposed:  “  Ver.  Let  them  be  in 
the  hands  of— Con.  Coxcomb  !”  (Malone);  “  Ver.  Let  them 
be  in  bands.  Con.  Off,  coxcomb!”  (Capell) ;  “Let  them 
bind  their  hands;”  afterwards  withdrawn  (Tyrwhitt). 

“  Ver.  Let  them  be  bound.  Con.  Hands  off,  Coxcomb !  ” 
(Collier  MS.).  Shakespeare  never  uses  the  expression 
Hands  off.  It  may  be  that,  originally,  Verges  was  going 
to  say,  “Let  them  be  in  the  hands  of  the  law;”  but  that 
when  he  got  as  far  as  of,  Conrade  interrupted  him  with 
“  Off,  coxcomb!”  or  “  Of  a  coxcomb.”  But  off  and  of  are 
very  often  confounded,  and  the  usually  accepted  reading 
we  have  given  in  our  text  is  as  satisfactory  as  any. 

317.  Line  85:  as  pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  Me. s- 
sina.— Compare  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5.  30,  31:  “  thou  wert  as 
witty  a  piece  of  Eve’s  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria.” 

318.  Line  87:  a  fellow  that  hath  had  LOSSES.— It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  Old  Corrector  absolutely 
changed  losses  to  leases.  He  did  not  add  “  copyholds” 
and  “freeholds,”  which  he  might  as  well  have  done,  when 
he  tried  to  rob  us  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  bits  of 
Shakespeare’s  humour.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same, 
nowadays,  as  it  was  in  Shakespeare’s  time;  and  the  pride 
which  people  take  in  referring  to  “better  days”  is  but  a 
piece  of  the  same  kind  of  vanity  as  that  which  Dogberry 
here  exhibits.  Indeed  some  people  take  such  a  delight 
in  recounting  their  losses  that  one  cannot  grudge  them 
the  pleasure,  since  it  seems  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
their  misfortunes. 

ACT  V.  Scene  1. 

319. — In  both  Q.  and  F.  1  the  stage-direction,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  scene,  is  Enter  Leonato  and  his  brother .  There 
are  altogether  ten  speeches  assigned  to  Antonio  before  he 
and  Leonato  “go  off.”  The  prefix  to  these  ten  speeches 
in  Q.  is  Brother,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  speech 
(line  109),  which  has  the  abbreviation  Bro.  prefixed  to  it 
In  It  I  the  1st  and  3rd  have  the  prefix  Brother  in  full,  the 
2nd,  Broth.;  the  4th  and  5th,  Brot;  the  6th,  Bro.;  the  7th, 
and  8th,  Brot;  the  9th— and  here  is  a  difference  worth 
recording— has  the  prefix  Ant.;  the  10th  has  the  same 
prefix  as  the  Q.,  Bro.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
point  out  the  discrepancies  between  Q.  and  F.  1  in  An¬ 
tonio’s  speeches,  trifling  as  they  may  appear  to  be,  because 
we  may  possibly  find  in  them  some  indirect  evidence  as  to 
the  question  whether  F.  1  was  simply  printed  from  a  copy 
of  the  Q.,  or  from  a  separate  MS.  (See  above,  note  308.) 
The  only  really  important  difference  between  the  Q.  and 
F.  l,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  F.  1  was  printed  at 
least  from  a  corrected  copy  of  the  Q.,  is  the  fact  of  the 
prefix  in  line  100,  in  F.  1,  being  Ant,  he.  an  abbreviation 
of  Antonio’s  name,  while  to  the  other  many  speeches  the 
prefix  is  practically  identical  in  both  editions. 

It  is  possible  that  the  copy  of  the  Q.  from  which  F.  1 
was  printed  had  a  few  corrections  made  on  it,  and  that 
this  prefix  Ant,  instead  of  Brother,  to  the  speech  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  was  one  of  those  corrections,  it  having 
been  obviously  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Leonato  calls 
him  there  by  his  name;  but  still  this  is  not  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  explanation,  for  Leonato  also  calls  his  brother  by 
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his  name  above  (line  91).  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
note  that  in  both  Q.  and  E.  1  there  is  the  same  variation 
in  the  spelling-  of  the  name  Antonio,  which  in  line  91  is 
spelt  Anthony ,  and  in  line  100  Antonie,  in  both  copies. 
The  use  of  the  form  Anthony  is  rather  out  of  place,  and 
may  be  compared  with  the  obvious  mistake  in  i.  1.  9  and 
10,  where  Don  Pedro  is  called  Don  Peter. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  Antonio  was  one  of  the 
characters  in  this  play  to  whom  the  author  had  not  as¬ 
signed  any  name  when  he  commenced  this  comedy.  (See 
above,  note  308.)  In  act  i.  scene  2,  Q.  E.  1  have  Enter  Leo¬ 
nato  and  an  old  man  brother  to  Leonato;  and  the  prefix  to 
Antonio’s  speeches  is  simply  Old.  In  act  ii.  scene  1  the 
stage-direction  is  Enter  Leonato  his  Brother,  &c.,  and  the 
prefix  to  his  speeches  throughout  is  Brother  in  both  Q.  and 
F.  1.  In  line  116  he  is,  for  the  first  time,  named  A  nthonio 
by  Ursula,  and  the  prefix  to  his  speeches  with  Ursula, 
lines  119,  121,  125,  is  Antho.  in  Q.;  Anlh.  in  F.  1. 

320.  Lines  3-32.— For  a  comparison  between  portions  of 
this  speech  of  Leonato’s  with  the  speech  of  Adriana  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  see  note  27  on  that  play. 

321.  Line  6:  Nor  let  no  COMFORTER  delight  mine  ear. — 
So  Q. ;  F.  1  has  comfort ;  E.  2  comfort  els;  E.  3,  F.  4  com¬ 
fort  else.— It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  editors  of  E.  2, 
when  trying  to  correct  the  faulty  line  in  E.  1,  should  not 
have  resorted  to  the  Q.  rather  than  have  accepted  the 
reading  of  E.  1;  or  was  the  addition  of  the  else  made 
by  the  actors,  and  taken  by  the  editors  of  E.  2  from  the 
then  theatre  copy? 

322.  Line  10:  And  bid  Mm  speak  of  patience. — So  Q.  Ef. ; 
most  editors  adopt  the  emendation  of  Hanmer,  who  added 
the  words  to  me  after  speak  in  order  to  make  the  line 
metrically  complete.  With  all  due  deference  to  Dyce, 
and  other  commentators,  who  have  adopted  this  sup¬ 
posed  improvement  without  any  question,  1  must  beg  to 
differ  from  them  as  to  there  being  either  any  necessity 
for  an  addition  to  the  line,  or  as  to  such  an  addition 
being,  in  any  way,  an  improvement  on  the  text  of  the  old 
copies.  We  have  had  a  great  many  mine’s  and  me's  al¬ 
ready  in  this  passage;  e.g.  line  5,  me;  line  6,  mine;  again, 
line  7,  mine;  line  S,  me;  line  9,  mine;  and,  in  the  next  line, 
we  have  mine;  so  that  unless  there  were  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  I  do  not  think  the  poet  would  have  wished 
to  add  the  words  to  me  in  this  line.  There  is  another 
reason  for  the  omission  of  these  words,  and  that  is,  that 
we  require  the  emphasis  to  be  put  on  the  him  in  this 
line.  Anyone  who  will  read  the  whole  sentence  begin¬ 
ning  with  Bring  me  a  father ,  will  see,  if  he  has  any  ear 
for  rhythm,  that  by  omitting  the  words  to  me,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  sentence  is  both  more  forcible  and  more 
rhythmical.  The  to  me  is  really  unnecessary.  We  must 
remember  that  the  slurring  slovenly  style  of  pronouncing 
our  beautiful  native  tongue,  which  prevails  nowadays, 
was  not  prevalent  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  when  patience 
was  not  pronounced  pay-shense ,  but  distinctly  as  a  tri¬ 
syllable. 

323.  Line  12:  And  let  it  answer  every  STRAIN  for  strain. 
—The  sense  of  strain  in  this  line  is,  perhaps,  rendered  as 
nearly  as  possible  by  the  word  given  in  our  foot-note,  viz. 
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“feeling.”  Strain ,  in  this  sense,  is  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Shakespeare,  e.g.  in  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  f>.  171: 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride; 

and  Coriolaims,  v.  3. 149: 

Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 

This  sense  of  the  word  is  not  cumin'inl  wit  Si  it,-  peculiar 
sense- “note"  or  “tune,”  but  with  the  original  meaning 
of  an  “effort.”  We  have  had  tin*  word  used  above  in 
this  play,  ii.  1.  394,  in  the  sense  of  “natural”  or  “  inherited 
disposition,”  v  here.  Don  Pedro,  speaking  of  Benedick, 
says  “he  is  of  a  no  hie  strain." 

324.  Lines  15-1,8: 

If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  strop'  his  heard. 

And,  SORRY  ioag,  erg  “ hem  ”  when  he  should  groan, 

Patch  grief  with  nrorerbs,  make  mis/ort une  drunk 

With  C A NI > LE- WASTE RS. 

This  very  difficult  passage,  which  has,  with  some  reason, 
puzzled  all  the  commentators,  can  only  be  understood  by 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  context.  What,  does  Leo- 
nato  intend  to  say?  He  may  express  himself  obscurely, 
but  his  moaning  is  obvious  enough.  We  may  thus  para¬ 
phrase  his  speech.  “I  do  not  want,  sententious  com¬ 
fort.  I  want  some  one  who  has  suffered  what  1  have 
suffered  to  come  and  talk  to  me.  if  you  can  find  any¬ 
one  who  has  loved  his  child  as  I  have  loved  mine,  and 
whose  joy  and  pride  in  her  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  has  overtaken  my 
daughter;  and  if  this  man  will  talk  to  me  of  patience 
if  this  man  will  be  calm  and  sententious,  and  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  mend  my  grief  with  proverbial  sayings,  and  to 
drug  my  sense  of  unhappiness  with  essays  upon  resigna¬ 
tion— the  work  of  those  who  waste  candles  in  sitting  up 
to  labour  out  such  dull  and  tedious  peril nmumees  ■  if  sm-h 
a  one  will  attempt  to  console  me  thus,  and  preach  to  me 
patience,  I  will  listen  to  him;  but  you  cannot  find  such 
a  man,  for  it  is  only  these  who  have  not  to  bear  sorrow 
that  can  preach  patience;  directly  we  have  to  endure 
sorrow  ourselves  our  patience  goes  to  the  winds.”  To 
come  to  the  special  difficulties  in  this  passage:  first,  as 
to  the  well-known  crux  in  line  Hi,  the  reading  of  ().,  E.  i, 
E.  2  is  as  follows: 

And  sorrow,  wngge,  crie  hum  when  he  should  groan. 

The  correction  of  E.  3,  F.  4  seems,  at  first  sight,  scarcely 
worth  notice.  The  former  reads:  “  And  hallow,  wag,  cry 
hem;”  the  latter  reads  the  same,  except  that  it  has 
hollow  instead  of  hallow.  This  attempt  at  an  emendation 
may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways:  “And  halloa  wag,”  i. e, 
“and  cry  out  wag  (=go  your  way);”  or  it  may  be  meant 
for  “  And /totaw;  wag,”  hollow  being  used,  as  it  frequently 
is  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  sense  of  “insincere.”  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  alteration  in  E.  3  was  originally  made  by 
one  of  the  actors.  Of  the  many— far  too  many  -  proposed 
emendations  emanating  from  various  commentators,  it 
will  he  sufficient  to  say  that  they  will  be  found  duly  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Cambridge  edn.  The  one  we  have  adopted 
in  the  text,  which  occurred  to  me,  independently,  many 
years  ago,  is  the  same  as  a  conjecture  by  Mteevens,  which, 
for  some  mysterious  reason  or  other,  he  subsequently 
abandoned.  The  other  emendation,  which  is  most  gen¬ 
erally  accepted,  is  that  of  Capell,  “Bid  sorrow  wag ,  cry 
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hem;  and  the  next  most  received  one  is  that  of  Johnson, 
which  Steevens  adopted:  “CRY,  sorrow  ivag!  and  hem." 
Johnson,  before  adopting  this  arrangement  of  the  words 
had  pointed  out  that  the  text,  as  it  stands  in  the  old 
copies,  would  make  sense  if  we  read,  And  sorrow  wag! 
c)-y;  hem;  but  on  account  of  the  harshness  of  the  order 
in  which  the  words  and  and  cry  are  placed  he  adopted  the 
arrangement  given  above,  which  Steevens  thoroughly 
approved  of  and  followed.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence 
is:  “And  cry  ‘away  with  sorrow’ !”  or  “sorrow  avaunt!” 
Steevens  supports  this  reading  by  quoting  the  use  of  the 
phrase  care  a  way,  from  Acolastus,  comedy,  1540:  “  I  may 
now  say,  Care  awaye!"  and  “Now  grievous  sorrmve  and 
care  awaye!”  also  from  Barnaby  Googe’s  “third  Eglog:” 

Som  chestnuts  have  I  there  in  store, 

With  cheese  and  pleasaunt  whaye ; 

God  sends  me  vittayles  for  my  need, 

And  I  synge  Care  awaye! 

Steevens  tells  us  also  he  was  assured  that  Sorrow  go  by!  is 
“  a  common  exclamation  of  hilarity  even  at  this  time,  in 
Scotland”  (Yar.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  129).  There  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  much  force  in  the  comparison  between 
the  expression  sorrow  wag!  and  such  a  very  natural  ex¬ 
pression  as  “care  away!”  or  “sorrow  away!”  or  “away 
with  sorrow!”  or  in  the  more  common  form,  “away 
with  melancholy!”  With  regard  to  the  word  to  wag ,  in 
the  sense  of  “to  go  one’s  way,”  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
is  used  no  less  than  four  times  in  The  Merry  Wives  (al¬ 
ways  by  the  Host  of  the  Garter),  i.  3.  7:  “let  them  wag; 
trot,  trot;”  ii.  1.  238:  “Here,  boys,  here,  here!  shall  we 
wag!”  and  also  ii.  3.  74, 101.  We  have  it  once  in  As  You 
Like  It,  ii.  7.  23,  in  the  proverbial  expression:  “how 
the  world  wags”  where  I  do  not  think  it  has  the  same 
meaning  exactly  that  it  has  in  Merry  Wives.  However, 
it  is  worth  remarking  that  Shakespeare  only  uses  wag, 
in  this  sense,  in  the  four  passages  cited;  and,  from  his 
putting  the  expression  into  the  mouth  of  the  Host,  it 
would  seem  that  he  considered  it  rather  an  affected  one. 
As  to  the  imaginary  comforter  that  Leonato  is  describing, 
he  might  perhaps  be  termed  an  affected  prig;  and  the 
use  of  the  verb  wag,  in  this  rather  unusual  sense,  would 
not  be  out  of  place.  Both  because  it  involves  very 
little  alteration  in  the  text,  and  also  makes  very  fair 
sense,  Johnson’s  emendation  is  a  very  plausible  one.  The 
reason  why  we  have  preferred  the  one  printed  in  the 
text  is,  that  it  involves  even  less  alteration  of  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  old  copies,  and  because  the  misprint  of  sor¬ 
row  for  sorry  is  a  very  probable  one,  although  no  other 
instance  of  such  a  misprint  seems  to  occur  in  Shake¬ 
speare.  In  Bymock’s  translation  of  II  Pastor  Fido  (1602) 
shadow  appears  to  be  used  in  two  passages  -shady:  in 
act  ii.  scene  5: 


About  noone  time  among  these  shadow  trees 
Come  you  without  your  nimphs. 


(F.  3,  back,  F.  4.) 

Again,  in  act  iii.  scene  5: 

unto  my  garden  there 

Where  a  shadow  hedge  doth  close  it  in.  (I.  *.) 


It  is  possible  that  in  those  two  passages  shadow  may  be 
used  as  an  adjective;  but  it  looks  more  like  a  misprint. 
We  must  remember  that  all  words  like  pretty,  heavy, 
sorry,  were  formerly  spelt  prettie,  heavie,  sorrie  (we  have 
an  instance  in  F.  lx Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,  v.  2.  726) ;  and  if 


anyone  will  compare  the  two  words  sorrie  and  sorrow,  in 
the  handwriting  of  any  MS.  of  Shakespeare’s  time,  he 
will  see  how  easily  they  might  be  mistaken  for  one  an¬ 
other.  The  expression  sorry  wag  seems  to  me  very  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  type  of  character  that  Leonato  is  describing: 
one  utterly  devoid  of  sympathy,  unable  to  enter  into 
the  griefs,  or  indeed  into  any  of  the  higher  feelings  of 
the  sufferer.  Such  a  man  smiles,  strokes  his  beard ,  cries 
hem,  offers  for  consolation  stale  proverbs  and  conven¬ 
tional  exhortations  to  patience,  gathered  from  the  labo¬ 
rious  writings  of  scholars  who  consume  the  midnight  oil, 
and  are  learned  in  everything  but  human  nature. 

The  second  difficulty,  which  lam  inclined  to  think  almost 
greater  than  the  first,  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  candle-  wasters 
in  this  passage— in  fact  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  altogether.  In  the  paraphrase  of  the  speech  given 
above  I  have  taken  candle-wasters  to  mean  “students” 
or  “book-worms;”  in  fact  those  who  sit  up  late  at  night 
reading  or  writing.  On  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  drunk  in  the  sentence,  the  meaning  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  for  candle-wasters  is,  as  Malone  says,  “men  who 
waste  candles  while  they  pass  the  night  in  drinking”  (Var. 
Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  130);  that  is  to  say,  “drunkards”  or  “re¬ 
vellers;”  but  we  have  no  instance  of  the  use  of  candle- 
wasters  in  such  a  case,  while  we  have  a  very  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  its  use  in  the  sense  of  “one  who  bums  the  mid¬ 
night  oil,”  as  we  say.  Thus  we  have  in  Ben  Jenson's 
Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  2:  “spoiled  by  a  whoreson  book¬ 
worm,  a  candle -toaster”  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  277);  and  in 
The  Antiquary,  act  iii.  1:  “he  should  catch  more  delicate 
court-ear,  than  all  your  head-scratchers,  tlnimb-biters, 
lamp -wasters  of  them  all”  (Dodsley,  vol.  xiii.  p.  469). 
Both  the  above  passages  are  quoted  by  Whalley  (Var.  Ed. 
vol.  vii.  p.  130);  but  we  may  add  the  following  expression 
from  the  Prologue  to  Wily  Beguiled:  “  cotton-candle  elo¬ 
quence”  (Dodsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  221).  It  has  been  suggested 
in  connection  with  the  word  drunk  that  Shakespeare 
might  have  been  thinking  of  one  of  the  practices  of  extra¬ 
vagant  lovers,  namely  that  of  drinking  off  flap-dragons 
(see  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  note  152),  which  is  alluded  to 
in  II.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4.  267:  “and  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for 
flap-dragons."  In  a  passage,  however,  in  The  Return  from 
Parnassus  (iv.  3),  students  are  described  as: 

Drinking  a  long  lank  watching  candies  smoke. 

Spending  the  marrow  of  their  flow’ring  age 

In  fruitless  poring  on  some  worm-eat  leaf. 

—Dodsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  200. 

This  passage  confirms  one  in  the  opinion  that  candle- 
wasters  here  should  be  interpreted  in  some  such  sense  as 
we  have  given  to  the  word,  in  the  paraphrase  of  Leonato’s 
speech  above. 

325.  Line  28:  WRING  wider  the  load  of  sorrow.-— This 
intransitive  use  of  the  verb  to  wring -“to  writhe,”  or, 
perhaps,  “  to  be  wrung,”  is  found  in  two  other  passages 
in  Shakespeare;  in  Henry  Y.  iv.  1.  252,  253: 

Of  every  fool,  whose  sense  no  more  can.  feel 

But  his  own  wringitig; 

and,  more  appositely,  in  Cymbeline,  hi.  6.79:  “He  wrings 
at  some  distress.”  This  elliptical  use  of  the  verb  is  one  of 
which  Shakespeare  and  the  writers  of  his  time  were  rather 
fond. 
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326.  Line  30:  moral—  “moralizing.”—  Compare  Lear, 
iv.  2.  58:  “a  moral  fool.”  Schmidt  also  takes  the  passage 
in  As  You  Like  It,  ii  7.  28,  29: 

When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

to  he  another  instance  of  the  use  of  the  adjective  in  this 
sense,  though  generally  moral,  in  that  passage,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  a  verb.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  simi¬ 
lar  use  of  the  word  in  any  other  author. 

327.  Line  32:  My  griefs  cry  louder  than  ADVERTISEMENT. 
—This  use  of  advertisement- “exhortation ”  is  given  by 
Baret  in  his  Alvearie  (1573),  sub  voce:  “A  warning:  an  ad¬ 
monition:  a n  aduertisemet.”  The  vulgarized  use  of  the 
word  has  become  so  common  in  this,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  emphatically,  “  the  age  of  advertisements,”  that 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  lost.  In  Sherwood’s  dictionary,  which  is  bound 
up  with  Cotgrave  (1650),  monition  is  given  as  one  of  the 
Trench  equivalents  to  advertisement.  But  the  verb,  to 
advertise  would  seem  by  that  time  to  have  nearly  lost  all 
connection  with  the  idea  of  moral  advice,  and  only  to 
have  retained  the  sense  of  “  to  give  notice”  or  “informa¬ 
tion,”  “to  notify,”  through  which  sense  it  came  to  have 
its  modern  meaning.  The  only  explanation  of  this  line 
is  given  by  Seymour,  who  explains  it  “my  griefs  are  too 
violent  to  be  expressed  in  words.”  Seymour’s  explanation 
is  plausible  enough;  but  it  would  seem  from  the  answer 
of  Antonio,  in  the  next  line, 

Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ, 

that  the  meaning  is  “My  griefs  cry  louder  than  your 
moral  exhortations;”  that  is  to  say,  “The  voice  of  my 
grief  makes  itself  heard  so  loudly  in  my  own  breast,  that 
I  cannot  hear  the  moral  consolations  that  you  offer;”  but 
Antonio  takes  the  more  literal  sense  of  the  word  cries, 
and  endeavours  to  ridicule  his  brother  out  of  his  excessive 
dwelling  on  his  unhappiness,  by  comparing  him  to  a  child 
who  cries  so  loudly  that  it  cannot  hear  the  remonstrances, 
or  good  advice,  of  its  instructor. 

328.  Lines  37,  38: 

However  they  have  writ  the  STYLE  OP  GODS, 

And  made  a  push  at  chance  and  sufferance. 
Warburton  thought  this  referred  to  the  extravagant  titles 
the  Stoics  gave  their  wise  men  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  131). 
Steevens,  more  probably,  explains  it  “  in  the  style  of  gods,  ” 
i.e,  “in  exalted  language,”  as  if  they  were  divine  beings 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  men  (ut  supra). 

The  phrase  made  a  push  at  seems  to  have  given  the 
commentators  some  trouble.  Pope  altered  push  to  pish, 
which,  with  due  deference  to  him,  is  an  alteration  for  the 
worse.  The  meaning  undoubtedly  is  the  one  we  have 
given  in  the  foot-note.  Compare  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  66, 67: 

stand  the  push 

Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative  ; 

and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2.  137; 

To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those  ; 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  expression  make  a  push 
at  means  here  “attack,”  “  defy.” 

329.  Line  52: 

Who  wrongs  him? 

Leon.  Who ! 


We  have  followed  Dyee  in  adopting  Walker’s  addition  of 
the  word  Who!  at  the  end  of  this  line  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  Hammer  printed  “ wrongeth  him,"  and  Cape]!, 
“Who  wrongs  him,  sir?"  but  Walker's  emendation  seems 
to  us  much  the  best,  as  it  is  very  natural  Leonato  should 
repeat  the  word  Who! 

330.  Line  57:  my  hand  meant  nothing  TO  my  sword.  — 
None  of  the  commentators  notice  this  phrase,  though  it  is 
rather  an  obscure  one.  It  may  either  mean  “T  had  no 
intention  of  drawing  my  sword  in  touching  it;"  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  a  mere  mechanical  action;  or,  perhaps,  tlu* 
meaning  is,  “My  hand  laid  to  my  sword  meant  nothing." 

331.  Line  65:  And,  with  grey  hairs  and  BRUISE  of  many 
days.—  This  is  a  very  expressive  phrase.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  express  more  forcibly  the  effect  of  old  age, 
which  makes  us  feel,  both  in  mind  and  body,  as  if  we  had 
been  sorely  bruised.  Shakespeare  only  uses  the  word 
bruise  in  two  other  passages:  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  1.  100: 

That  feel  the  cruises  of  the  days  before, 
where  it  is  also  used  figuratively,  though  not  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  text;  and  (in  the  literal  sense)  in 
I.  Henry  IV.  i.  3.  57,  58: 

the  sovereign’st  tiling  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise. 

Compare  with  this  passage  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  3,  3,  and  see 
note  338  on  that  play. 

332.  Line  66:  Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. —Com¬ 
pare  Richard  II.  i.  1.  81; 

Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial, 

333.  Line  75:  Despite  his  nice  fence  and.  his  act  ire  pua<:- 
tice.  — Practice  is  explained  by  some  commentators  as- 
“experience.”  Surely  the  sense  we  have  given  it  in  the 
foot-note  is  the  right  one.  Leonato  would  have  had  more 
experience  than  Claudio;  but  he  could  not  have  had  such 
active  habits,  and  he  could  not  have  exercised  his  skill  in 
fencing  very  much  of  late.  Compare  Hamlet,  v.  2. 220, 221 , 
where  Hamlet  says,  apropos  of  his  approaching  combat 
with  Laertes:  “since  he  went  into  France,  I  have  been  in 
continual  practice.” 

334  Line  76:  His  May  cf  youth  and  bloom  of  lusti- 
H00D.— Shakespeare  only  uses  this  word  in  one  other  pas¬ 
sage,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2.  49,  50: 

reason  and  respect 

Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

335.  Line  78:  Canst  thou  so  daff  me?— See  above,  note 
157. 

336.  Lines  80-101.  —The  sudden  anger  of  Antonio  at 
this  point  is  one  of  the  cleverest  touches  in  the  whole  of 
this  charming  comedy.  Leonato  has  been  working  him¬ 
self  up  into  a  towering  passion,  and  his  brother,  who, 
during  the  first  part  of  the  scene,  has  been  endeavouring 
to  argue  him  into  patience,  not  only  abandons  that  use¬ 
less  endeavour,  but,  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  his  slan¬ 
dered  niece,  works  himself  into  a  genuine  passion.  The 
contempt  of  the  brave  old  man  for  the  hoy  Claudio,  and 
the  fearless  scorn  which  the  representative  of  the  old 
school  pours  upon  the  head  of  the  representative  of  the 
new  school,  are  admirably  expressed;  but  what  is  best  of 
all,  in  this  outburst  of  Antonio,  is  the  true  knowledge  of 
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human  nature  shown  by  the  poet.  Whenever  any  good- 
hearted  but  quick-tempered  man  gets  into  a  passion, 
there  is  only  one  sure  way  of  calming  him;  and  that  is 
either  really  to  be  angry  one’s  self,  or  to  make  believe 
to  be  angry  as  naturally  as  possible.  Brother  Antony 
knew  this;  and  sure  enough,  directly  he  begins  to  rave 
against  Claudio,  Leonato  recovers  his  temper  and  begins 
to  try  and  soothe  him.  How  much  can  be  done  with  a 
very  small  part  by  a  good  actor,  was  seen  when  Mr.  Howe 
played  the  part  of  Antonio  at  the  revival  of  this  play  at 
the  Lyceum  in  1882. 

337.  Line  83:  Come,  follow  me,  boy!  come,  SIR  BOY,  FOL¬ 
LOW  me. — Q.  Ff.  read  come,  sir  boy,  coma  follow  me.  Capell, 
whose  emendation  we  have  followed,  omitted  the  second 
come.  Pope  reads,  come  boy  follow  me.  There  would 
seem  to  be  something  especially  irritating  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  term  boy  to  grown-up  men.  Antonio,  doubt¬ 
less,  repeats  advisedly  the  phrase  sir  boy  here  and  in  the 
next  line.  Compare  Coriolanus,  v.  6.  101,  where  Aufl- 
dius  in  his  quarrel  with  Coriolanus  says: 

Name  not  the  god  (i.e.  Mars),  thou  hoy  of  tears; 
and  Coriolanus  answers,  line  104:  “  Boy!  0  slave!”  and 
again,  line  113:  “Boy!  false  hound!" 

338.  Line  84:  I'll  whip  you,  from,  your  FOULING  fence.— 
Baret  gives  under  “  to  Foine,  to  pricke,  to  stinge,”  and 
gives  as  the  Latin  equivalent  “Pungo.  &  Copungo.”  It 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  fencing,  as  meaning  “to 
thrust.”  Cotgrave  gives  under  “Coup  d’estoc,  A  thrust, 
foine,  stab.”  Compare  Lear,  iv.  6.  251:  “no  matter  vor 
your /om, s'."  The  verb  is  used  in  three  other  passages:  in 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  3.  24;  II.  Henry  IY.  ii.  1. 17;  ii.  4.  252.  In 
the  latter  passage  it  is  used  in  a  very  equivocal  sense. 

339.  Line  89:  That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man  indeed. 
— We  have  adopted  Warburton’s  suggestion  of  placing  a 
comma  after  indeed  here,  giving  to  the  words  a  man  in¬ 
deed  the  sense  of  “  one  who  is  indeed  a  man,  ”  In  Hamlet, 
iii.  4.  60: 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 

the  word  is  used  in  the  same  emphatic  or  intensitive  sense. 

340.  Line  91 :  Boys,  apes,  JACKS,  braggarts,  milksops! — 
This  word  is  often  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Compare 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4.  77: 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  fads; 
and  our  modern  Jack-in-office.  We  have  followed  Han- 
mer  in  transposing  the  position  of  braggarts  and  Jacks. 
Q.  Ff.  read  apes,  braggarts,  Jacks.  Dyce  puts  an  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  of  braggarts  in  order  to  make  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse  correct;  but  surely  this  is  not  allow¬ 
able,  as  the  word  braggart  occurs  nine  times  in  verse  in 
Shakespeare,  and  on  every  occasion  it  is  accented  on  the 
first  syllable,  e.g.  in  All ’s  Well,  iv.  iii.  370,  372. 

341.  Line  04:  Scambltng,  out-facing,  fashion-mong- 
ing  boys.— ’Fov  scambling  see  King  John,  note  252;  for 
out-facing  compare  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3.  123, 124: 

As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

Fashion-monging  is  the  reading  of  Q,  F.  1;  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4 
read  “  fashion  -mongring.”  Dyce  (note  72)  quotes  Mr. 
Arrowsmith,  Shakespeare’s  Editors  and  Commentators, 


p.  34:  “  monging  is  the  present  participle  regularly  in¬ 
flected  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  ‘  mangian,’  to  traffick.” 
From  this  verb  comes  the  noun  monger  found  in  such 
words  as  fishmonger.  Compare  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  34: 
fashion-mongers. 

342.  Line  95:  That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave, 
and  slander. — Schmidt  defines  to  cog  -  “  to  cheat,  to  de¬ 
ceive,  especially  by  smooth  lies;”  and  compare  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3.  76:  “Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and 
say  thou  art  this  and  that,”  &c.  The  word  seems  to  come 
nearest,  in  sense,  to  our  modern  word  “to  gammon.” 
Afterwards  to  cog  came  especially  to  he  applied  to  load¬ 
ing,  or  otherwise  falsifying  dice.  The  verb  to  deprave  is 
used  in  only  one  other  passage  in  Shakespeare,  in  Timon, 
i.  2.  145: 

Who  lives  that 's  not  depraved  or  depraves? 

343.  Line  96:  Go  anticly,  shoiv  outward  hideousness. — 
Q.  Ff.  read  11  and  show.”  We  have  adopted  Spedding’s 
emendation  in  omitting  and,  which  is  clearly  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  spoils  the  line.  Steevens  quotes  an  expression 
in  Gower’s  speech  in  Henry  V.  iii.  6.  81:  “a  horrid  suit 
of  the  camp;”  the  whole  passage  being:  “and  what  a 
beard  of  the  general’s  cut  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp 
will  do  among  foaming  bottles  and  ale-wash'd  wits,  is 
wonderful  to  be  thought  on.”  There  is  no  doubt  it  was 
the  practice  of  these  braggarts  to  assume  the  most  war¬ 
like  dress  and  accoutrements  they  could. 

344.  Line  101:  Do  not  you  meddle;  let  me  DEAL  IN  this. 
— Compare  above  in  this  play,  iv.  1.  249,  250.  With  is  the 
preposition  generally  used  with  deal;  but  we  have  the 
same  expression^ “have  to  do  with,”  in  I.  Henry  VI.  v. 
5.  56:  “dealt  in  by  attorneyship;”  and  again  in  The  Tem¬ 
pest,  v.  1.  270,  271: 

That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 

And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power. 

345.  Line  102:  we  will  not  wake  your  patience.— There 
have  been  several  proposed  emendations  for  wake,  which 
certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  the  right  word  here. 
Warburton  proposed  wrack;  Hamner  rack;  Talbot  con¬ 
jectured  ivaste.  Johnson  explained  it:  “will  not  longer 
force  them  to  endure  the  presence  of  those  whom,  though 
they  look  on  them  as  enemies,  they  cannot  resist”  (Var. 
Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  135).  Henley  explains  it  thus:  “  The  fero¬ 
city  of  wild  beasts  is  overcome  by  not  suffering  them  to 
sleep;”  and  therefore  the  sentence  means  “we  will  for¬ 
bear  any  further  provocation  ”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  135). 
I  confess  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  explanation. 
Steevens  compares  the  well-known  passage  in  Othello, 
iii.  3.  362,  363: 

Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog 

Than  answer  my  leak'd  wrath ! 

But  surely  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
wrath  and  patience.  One  naturally  speaks  of  waking  a 
person’s  wrath,  but  not  of  waking  his  patience.  There 
can  hardly  he  two  things  more  opposite  than  wrath  and 
patience;  hut  we  find  somewhat  similar  expressions  else¬ 
where  in  Shakespeare;  for  instance,  in  Bichard  II.  i.  3. 
131-133: 

set  on  you 

To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infan  t  breath  of  gentle  sleep; 
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Richard  III.  i.  3.  288,  where  Margaret  is  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  curses: 

And  there  awake  God’s  gentle-sleeping  peace ; 
and  Coriolanus,  iii.  1.  98,  99: 

■  aivake 

Your  dangerous  lenity; 

which  last  passage  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
the  one  in  our  text,  because  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
other  two  passages,  as  quoted,  of  sleep;  but  the  idea  is 
essentially  the  same  as  here,  viz.  that  by  provocation  the 
passive  quality  of  non-resistance  is  turned  into  the  active 
quality  of  resistance. 

346.  lines  106-109: 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  Not— Come,  brother,  away. — /  will  be  heard. 

Ant.  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 
Hanmer,  whom  Dyce  follows,  arranges  these  lines  as  fol¬ 
lows:-— 

Leon.  My  lord ,  my  lord, — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  Mol — 

Come,  brother,  away.-— I  will  be  heard. 

Ant.  And  shall. 

Or  some  of  us  will  smart  for 't. 

The  one  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  line  109  is 
left  imperfect,  while  line  108  is  not  very  rhythmical.  The 
arrangement  of  the  old  copies,  it  seems  to  me,  better 
suits  the  sense  of  the  words. 

347.  Line  109:  [Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. — The 
stage-direction  in  F.  1  is  ce  Exeunt  ambo”  after  Leonato’s 
speech,  “I  will  he  heard,”  and  a  Enter  Benedick"  after 
line  107;  in  Q.  cc Enter  Benedick"  comes  before  line  110. 
It  is  pretty  clear  that  F.  1  was  printed  from  the  theatre 
copy,  for  nearly  all  the  entrances  are  marked  too  early. 

348.  Line  114:  you  are  almost  come  to  part  almost  a 
fray. — Is  not  the  first  almost  here  a  printer’s  error,  or  is 
the  repetition  intentional?  Most  commentators  seem  to 
think  that  the  second  almost  ought  to  he  omitted;  hut  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  the  first  which  is  redun¬ 
dant.  The  phrase  almost  is  used  by  Don  Pedro  in  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  sense,  which  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  tone  adopted  by  him  and  Claudio.  Another  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  repetition  of  almost  is  that  the  sentence 
makes  a  blank  verse,  which,  as  it  occurs  in  prose,  is  ob¬ 
jectionable. 

349.  Line  120:  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour. 
—Compare  II.  Henry  YI.  iii.  2.  233-235: 

Thrice  is  he  arm’d  that  hath  his  quarrel just. 

And  he  but  naked,  though  lock’d  up  in  steel, 

Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

350.  Lines  128,  129:  I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do  the 
minstrels;  DRAW,  io  pleasure  us. — There  seems  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  here,  among  the  commentators,  as 
to  whether  draw  means  to  draw  an  instrument  out  of  its 
case,  or  to  draw  the  bow  along  the  strings  of  the  viol. 
Douce  suggests  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  itinerant 
sword-dancers.  It  will  be  easier  to  decide  the  exact 
meaning  of  draw  here,  when  we  can  find  any  passage  in 
which  the  direction  is  used  to  minstrels  to  draw  either 
their  instruments  out  of  the  case,  or  their  bows. 
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351.  Line  132:  care  kill'd  a  cat.  -This  seems  to  have 
been  a  common  proverb.  In  bis  Complete  Alphabet  of 
Proverbs  (p.  335)  Holm  gives  it  in  the  form  “(’are  will 
kill  a  cat;  yet  there's  no  living  without,  it;”  but  at  page 
76  of  the  same  work  it  is  given  in  the  simple  form:  “Care 
will  kill  a  cat.”  The  proverb  is  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  3:  “hang  sorrow,  care’ll 
kill  a  cat”  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  33). 

352.  Line  135:  I  shall  MEET  your  wit  in  the  career, 
an  you  charge  it  against  me.—  The  allusions  in  this  and 
the  following  speech  are  to  tilting.  To  meet  in  the  career 
is  to  meet  in  the  full  charge. 

353.  Line  139:  give  him  another  staff:  this  last  teas  broke 
cross.— Claudio  keeps  up  the  metaphor  from  the  til  ting- 
field.  It  was  considered  a  disgrace  when  the  spear,  used 
in  tilting,  was  broken  across  the  body  of  the  adversary 
instead  of  being  snapped  by  the  force  of  the  charge,  after 
having  struck  him  full. 

354.  Line  142:  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle.-  -There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
practice  of  turning  the  large  buckle  of  the  girdle  behind 
one,  previously  to  challenging  anyone  to  a  personal  en¬ 
counter;  but  for  what  reason  the  girdle  was  turned  does 
not  seem  quite  clear.  Holt  White  explains  it :  “  Large  belts 
were  worn  with  the  buckle  before,  but  for  wrestling  the 
buckle  was  turned  behind,  to  give  the  adversary  a  fairer 
grasp  at  the  girdle.  To  turn  the  buckle  behind,  therefore, 
was  a  challenge"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  138).  I  confess  I 
do  not  understand  this  explanation.  In  wrestling  the 
object  is  to  try  and  get  a  good  hold  on  one’s  adversary, 
which  is  done  by  putting  the  arms  round  him  and  trying 
to  join  your  hands  in  the  middle  of  his  back.  How  it 
would  help  matters  to  have  a  great  buckle  there  I  do  not 
know;  surely  it  would  render  it  more  difficult  to  get  a 
good  hold,  and  perhaps  that  may  be  the  real  explanation 
of  the  practice,  if  such  a  practice  existed  among  wrestlers. 
In  the  case  of  combatants  going  to  fight  with  fists,  one 
could  understand  the  turning  round  of  the  buckle,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  cut  one’s  opponent’s  hands,  though  he 
would  have  to  hit  rather  low  down  to  come  in  contact 
with  it,  but  still  it  would  not  be  hitting  “below  the  belt/' 
and  we  must  remember  that  these  large  buckles  came 
quite  as  high  as  what  I  believe  In  sporting  parlance  is 
called  the  “bread-basket.”  Halliwell  explains  the  pas¬ 
sage  “you  may  change  your  temper  or  humour,  alter  it  to 
the  opposite  side;”  but  Grant  White  and  Hunter  think 
that  the  girdle  was  turned  round  in  order  to  get  at  the 
sword  hilt. 

355.  Line  156:  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  calf’s-iikad  arid  a 
capon.— Schmidt  thinks  that  there  is  a  pun  intended  here 
in  capon,  as -“cap  on,"  i.e.  coxcomb,  and  that  Claudio 
means  to  say  a  calf's  head  with  a  fool’s  cap  on;  but  capon 
was  frequently  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  and  figures 
among  the  humorous  terms  of  abuse  used  by  Dromio  of 
Syracuse,  in  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1.  32. 

356.  Line  172:  trans-shape  thy  particular  virtues.- -Com¬ 
pare  Webster’s  Cure  for  a  Cuckold:  “O  to  what  a  monster 
would  this  trans-shape  me”  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  17). 

357.  Lines  181, 182:  God  saw  him  when  he  was  hid  in  the 
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garden. — Tliis  is  of  course  a  reference  to  ii.  8,  where  Bene* 
is  hid  in  the  arbour,  and  it  is  also  a  rather  profane  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

358.  Line  184 :  the  savage  ball's  horns  on  the  sensible 
Benedick’s  head— An  allusion  to  Benedick’s  speech  above, 
in  i.  1.  204-266. 

359.  Line  203:  ivhen  he  goes  IN  his  doublet  AND  HOSE. 
—It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  meaning-  here  is  simply 
“without  his  cloak;”  it  being  the  custom  to  take  off  the 
cloak  before  fighting  a  duel.  Compare  Merry  Wives,  iii. 
1.  46,  where  Page  says  to  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  who  is  await¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  Doctor  Caius  with  hostile  intent:  “in 
your  doublet  and  hose  this  raw  rheumatic  day!”  This 
seems  to  be  the  more  probable  meaning  of  the  phrase  than 
to  suppose  that  it  refers  to  the  negligence  in  the  matter 
of  dress  which  is  said  to  characterize  lovers,  and  of  which 
Rosalind  makes  such  fun  in  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2.  392- 
403. 

360.  Line  207:  soft  you,  LET  ME  BE:  pluck  up,  my  heart , 
and  be  sad! — Hanmer  proposed  to  read  let  be,  a  phrase 
which  occurs  in  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  3.  61:  Let  be,  let  be,  used 
in  a  deprecatory  sense  and  ==“  Forbear  speaking  to  me; 
leave  me  alone.”  The  same  phrase,  with  the  same  mean¬ 
ing,  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4.  6,  and  is 
applied  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra  when  she  attempts  to 
help  him  on  with  his  armour.  Compare  also  Matthew 
xxvii.  49:  “  Let  be,  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come 
to  save  him.” 

As  to  pluck  up,  my  heart,  compare  Taming  of  Shrew,  iv. 
3.  38:  “  Pluck  up  thy  spirits.” 

361.  Line  211:  she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reaso7is  in  her 
balance. Some  commentators  think  that  there  may  be  a 
pun  here  on  reasons  and  raisins,  as  in  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
264-266:  “Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion!  if  reasons 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a 
reason  upon  compulsion,  I.”  It  seems  that  reason  was 
in  Shakespeare’s  time  pronounced  ray  son,  as  if  it  were  an 
anglicized  form  of  the  French  raison;  in  fact,  the  word 
was  often  spelt  so,  e.g.  in  Tragical  Discourses  (fol.  56): 
“  wherin  certeinly  she  had  raison;”  ten  lines  lower  down 
the  word  is  spelt  reason. 

362.  Line  242:  Bon  John  your  brother  INCENSED  me 
to  slander  the  Lady  Ilero.—  For  a  similar  use  of  the  verb 
incense  compare  Merry  Wives,  i.  3. 109:  “I  will  incense 
Tage  to  deal  with  poison;”  Winter’s  Tale,  v.  1.  61,  62: 

and  would  incense  me 
To  murder  her  I  married. 

Hares  supposes  that  the  word  has  the  same  sense  here  as 
in  Henry  VIII.  v.  1.  43,  45: 

Incens’d  the  lords  o’  the  council,  that  he  is 

A  most  arch  heretic, 

in  which  passage,  and  in  Richard  III.  iii.  1. 152,  where 
Buckingham  suggests  that  the  young  prince,  York,  was 
“ incensed  by  his  subtle  mother”  to  taunt  his  uncle,  the 
meaning  is  “to  instruct,”  “to  inform,”  a  sense  which  it 
still  bears  in  Staffordshire, 

363.  Lines  293,  294: 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 

And  sing  it  to  her  bones. 


Blake  way  gives  an  extract  from  “LaMoimoie  en  Bayle,  au 
mot  Are  tin  (Pierre),  note  G:”  referring  to  this  practice: 
“C’est  la  coutume  parmi  les  Catholiques  d’attacher  a 
quelque  colonne,  ou  ailleurs,  pres  du  tom  beau  des  morts,  et 
surtout  des  morts  de  reputation,  des  inscriptions  funebres 
en  papier”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  144);  i.e.  “It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  the  Catholics  to  attach  to  some  column,  or 
elsewhere,  near  the  tomb  of  the  dead,  and  especially  of 
dead  celebrities,  funeral  inscriptions  on  paper.”  An  in¬ 
stance  of  this  practice  is  exemplified  in  Ben  Jonson’s  well- 
known  lines  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  commencing 
“  Underneath  this  sable  hearse,”  which  were  intended  to 
be  hung  as  an  epitaph  on  her  tomb. 

364.  Line  299:  And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us. — This 
is  one  among  the  many  proofs  of  the  carelessness  with 
which  this  play  was  written.  The  author  forgot  that 
already,  in  i.  2.  1,  Leonato,  speaking  to  Antonio,  says: 
“  Where  is  my  cousin,  your  son?" 

365.  Lines  301-304.—  Nothing  perhaps  makes  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Claudio  more  contemptible  than  the  prompt 
fickleness  with  which  he  transfers  his  affections  to  order, 
even  at  the  very  moment  when  he  has  just  discovered  how 
cruelly  lie  had  wronged  his  first  love,  whom  lie  supposed 
to  be  dead. 

366.  Line  308:  Who,  I  believe,  ivas  PACK’D  in  all  this 
’wrong. — Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1.  219,  220: 

That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her, 

Could  witness  it; 

i.e.  “if  he  were  not  in  conspiracy  with  her."  Compare 
the  passage  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 121  and 
note  202  on  that  play.  The  noun  'pack  is  used  for  “  a  gang 
of  conspirators”  in  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4,  105: 

367.  Lines  309-312.— As  if  Shakespeare  was  determined 
to  heap  contempt  upon  the  head  of  Claudio  he  makes 
Borachio,  villain  as  lie  is,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  young 
count  in  generosity  of  character.  He  will  not  allow, 
hardened  ruffian  though  he  be,  the  woman  who  uncon¬ 
sciously  aided  him  in  his  conspiracy  to  suffer  any  unjust 
blame. 

368.  Line  318:  he  ivea7’S  a  key  in  his  ear,  a7id  a  lock 
hanging  by  it— This  looks  very  suspiciously  like  a  piece 
of  gag  on  the  part  of  Master  Kemp.  In  iii.  3.  182 
Seacoal  has  already  spoken  about  this  Deformed  wear¬ 
ing  a  lock  (see  note  229).  The  key  in  the  ear  may  be  a 
satire  on  the  fashion  of  wearing  roses  in  the  ears,  alluded 
to  in  King  John.  (See  note  43  on  that  play.)  But  the 
joke  on  the  lock  and  the  key  is  very  much  on  a  par  with 
some  of  those  attributed  to  Kemp. 

369.  Line  319:  borrows  money  hi  God’s  NAME;  i.e.  “he 
is  a  common  beggar;”  to  ask  for  money  in  God's  name,  or 
for  God's  sake,  being  the  usual  adjuration  of  beggars 
when  begging  for  alms.  Minsheu  (1599)  has  under  Por- 
dioseros:  “  men  that  ask  for  God's  sake,  beggers.”  Ilalli- 
well  says  that  “this  phrase  was  used  in  the  counterfeit 
passports  of  the  beggars,  as  appears  from  Dekker’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Villanies. 

370.  Line  327:  God  save  the  foundation! . This  was  the 

recognized  mode  of  thanksgiving  employed  by  those  who 
received  alms  at  the  gates  of  religious  houses. 
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371.  Line  2:  deserve  well  at  my  hands  by  HELPING!  ME 
TO  THE  SPEECH  OF  Beatrice,— We  have  a  similar  phrase 
in  another  passage  in  Shakespeare,  in  Winter’s  Tale,  iv. 
4.  786:  “if  I  may  come  to  the  speech  of  him." 

It  seems  rather  doubtful  where  this  scene  is  supposed 
to  take  place.  In  Mr.  Irving’s  arrangement  of  the  play  it 
formed  part  of  scene  1,  which  seems  the  most  sensible 
plan,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  to  he  intended  to  take 
place  out  of  doors  and  near  Leonato’s  house.  Pope  was 
the  first  to  assign  any  locality  to  the  last  scene  (v.  1), 
which  he  described  as  “before  Leonato’s  house.”  He 
placed  this  scene  “In  Leonato’s  house.”  Reed  rightly 
placed  it  “In  Leonato’s  garden;”  for  it  is  clear  from  line 
98  below,  where  Ursula  says  “Yonder’s  old  coil  at  home,” 
that  the  scene  did  not  take  place  in  the  house.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  an  objection  to  placing  it  in  the  same 
part  of  the  garden  as  the  previous  scene,  namely,  that 
Benedick,  after  the  angryleave  he  had  taken  of  Claudio 
and  Bon  Pedro,  would  hardly  risk  meeting  them  again; 
but  this  objection  is  of  very  little  force  where  there  is 
what  is  called  a  “full  set  scene”  to  represent  the  garden, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  stage.  We  have,  however,  in 
order  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual  division  into  scenes 
of  this  act,  placed  this  scene  as  in  another  part  of  Leo¬ 
nato’s  garden. 


372.  Lines  9,  10:  To  ham  no  man  come  over  vie!  why , 
shall  I  always  keep  below  stairs  ?— The  meaning  of  this 
latter  phrase  is  not  very  clear.  The  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Margaret  and  Benedick  is  not  very  edifying  at  this 
point;  still,  it  is  as  well  to  try  and  make  some  sense  of 
it.  Theobald  simply  altered  it  to  “keep  above  stairs.” 
Steevens  proposed  to  read  “keep  men  below  stairs,”  i.e. 
“never  suffer  them  to  come  into  her  bed-chamber.” 
Singer  made  a  very  similar  conjecture:  “keep  them  be¬ 
low  stairs.”  Schmidt  explains  the  phrase,  “  in  the  ser¬ 
vants’  room,”  and  so  presumably  “ never  get  married.” 
This  conjecture  seems  rather  founded  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  modern  houses,  by  which  servants’  rooms  are  in 
the  basement;  but  that  portion  of  the  house,  if  it  existed 
at  all  in  Elizabethan  times,  was  used  for  cellarage  only, 
the  servants’  rooms  being  on  the  ground  floor.  Probably 
the  meaning  is:  “Shall  I  never  get  up  to  the  bridal- 
chamber?  '  There  is  possibly  also  some  double  meaning 
in  the  expression  to  which  the  clue  is  wanting. 

373.  Lines  2(5-29:  The  god  of  love ,  Ac.— This  is  (accor- 
dmg  to  Ritson)  the  beginning  of  an  old  son**"  bv  “  w  P  ” 
(William  Elderton).  '  *  * 


374.  Line  33:  carpet -mongers.- The  same  as  carpe 
blights,  the  title  given  to  those  knights  who  receive 
their  knighthood  at  court  and  not  on  the  battle-field  an 

for  accomplishments  which  could  he  better  displayed  i 

the  lists  of  Cupid  than  in  tournaments  or  in  battle.  In  Pei 
ton’s  Tragical  Discourses  (1567)  we  have  “a  crew  of  Vem 
syan  and  carpet  knights"  (fob  39.  b.).  It  appears  to  hav 
been  used  generally  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Cotgrav 
gives  under  Muguet,  “an  effeminate  youngster,  a  sprue 
Carpet-knight .”  Shakespeare  does  not  use  this  term  an3 
where;  hut  he  describes  such  a  person  very  well  in  Twelft' 
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Night,  iii.  4.  257,  25s :  “  lie  is  knight,  dubbed  with  un- 
hatehed  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration."  Shake¬ 
speare  uses  many  compounds  of  the  word  m<mge>\  such 
i\&  ballad-monger,  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  I.  130;  barber-nomaer, 
Lear,  ii.  2.36,  Ac.;  and  compare  fashhm-mimging  above, 
ill  the  last  scene,  line  94.  A  carpet-monger  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  Richard  III.  i,  l.  12,  13: 

lie  capers  nimbly  in  a  ludy‘->  (  hamber 
Tn  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

375.  Line  4!:  /  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms.  Vain- 
pare  Merry  \\  ives,  iii.  2.  69:  “  he  speaks  holiday and  I. 
Henry  IV.  i,  3.  46,  47: 

With  many  iwiiday  ami  lady  terms 
He  question'd  me. 

376.  Line  47:  let  me  no  with  that  1  came  for, -Q„  Ff. 
omit /or;  but  it  seems  necessary  for  tilt*  sense.  Pope  was 
the  first  to  add  this  word,  an  emendation  which  most 
editors  have  adopted.  The  Cambridge  edd.  adhere  to  the 
reading  of  the  old  copies.  They  give  in  a  note  (xxvi.),  as 
an  instance  of  the  same  construction,  “  i.e.  the  non-rope* 

I  tition  of  the  preposition,"  a  line  from  the  following  pas- 
1  sage  in  Marston’s  Fawne,  i.  2: 

I  will  revenge  us  all  upon  you  all 
I fith  the  same  stratagem  we  still  are  caught, 

FLutorie  it  selfe.  ....Works,  vui.  i.  pp,  i>4( 

But  the  preposition  there  to  he  repeated  is  the  same. 
Here  it  is  a  different  one;  for  “with  that  I  came  with  " 
would  make  no  sense  at  all.  Their  instance  would  very 
well  apply  if  the  preposition  with  was  omitted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence. 

377.  Line  57 :  Cla  udio  unukrgoes  my  challenge.-  Schmidt 
explains  undergoes  here  “in  a  bad  sense,  to  suffer,  to 
bear;"  but  it  scorns  rather  to  have  the  sense  of  “  is  under 
-has  received,"  which  we  have  given  it  in  our  foot-note; 
that  is  to  say,  “  he  goes,  or  is  under  my  challenge  to  which 
he  has  not  yet  replied;"  for  no  hostile  meeting  had  ab¬ 
solutely  been  arranged  between  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

"W  e  may  compare,  generally,  King  John,  v.  2.  99,  lt>0. 

Is 't  not  I 

That  undergo  this  charge? 

378.  Line  7  c  an  old  instance. . For  this  sense  of  in- 

stance,  compare  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7.  156: 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances; 

and  Troilus  and  Oessida,  v.  10.  40, 41 :  ‘ 4  what  verse  for  it? 
what  instance  for  it?” 

379.  Lines  79-82 :  If  a  man  do  not  erect  in  this  age  his 
own  tomb  ere  he  dies ,  he  shall  live  no  longer  in  MONUMENT 
than  the  hell  rings  and  the  widow  weeps.— So  Q.  Ff. 
read  monuments  and  hells  ring.  In  monument  is  almost 
equivalent  here  to  “in  men’s  memory,”  monument  being 
that  which  is  erected  to  preserve  one’s  memory  in  the 
minds  of  men.  We  may,  perhaps,  compare  the  well-known 
line  in  Horace,  Ode  xxx.  bk.  iii.  line  1: 

lixegi  monumentum.  aire  perennius, 

380.  Line  85:  an  hour  in  clamour,  and  a  quarter  in 
rheum,— Shakespeare  uses  rheum  for  tears  in  two  or 
three  other  places.  Compare  especially  Coriolanus,  v.  6. 
46:  “  a  few  dro]>s  of  women’s  rheum.9 

381.  Line  86:  Don  Worm,  his  conscience.— Compare 
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Richard  III.  i.  3.  222:  “The  worm  of  conscience.”  Some 
theologians  interpret  “the  worm  that  dieth  not”  as 
meaning  the  human  conscience,  which  shall  reproach  us 
for  ever,  in  a  future  state,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  its  voice 
here. 

382.  Line  9S:  Yonder ’s  OLD  COIL  at  home. — Perhaps  the 
colloquial  expression  we  have  given  in  the  foot-note, 
“The  devil  to  pay,”  is  the  nearest  rendering  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  old  coiL  Cotgrave  has  under  Faire  le  diablede 
Vauvert,  “To  keep  an  old  coyle ,  horrible  stirre.”  Old 
is  often  used  as  a  colloquial  intensitive.  Compare  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  iv.  2. 15:  “  We  shall  have  old  swearing;” 
and  see  Comedy  of  Errors,  note  64,  and  Two  Gent,  of 
Verona,  note  23. 

383.  Line  106:  I  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  uncles.— So 
Q.  Ef.  Modern  editors  generally  print  the  word  uncle's, 
and  Rowe  altered  it  to  uncle,  a  slight  alteration  very  fre¬ 
quently  adopted,  and  in  support  of  which  we  may  refer 
to  line  97  above,  where  Ursula  says:  “  you  must  go  to  your 
uncle.”  But  as  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  scene 
takes  place  in  the  garden  of  Leonato’s  house,  if  not  within 
the  precincts  of  the  house  itself,  there  does  not  seem  to 
he  much  sense  in  Benedick’s  saying  “  I  will  go  ...  to  thy 
'uncle's.”  On  the  other  hand  some  may  think  that  the 
expression  of  Ursula  just  above,  in  line  98,  “  Yonder’s  old 
coil  at  home,”  may  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  not 
in  the  grounds  of  the  house  itself;  but  this  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  comparing  it  to  our  common  form  of  expression 
“up  at  the  house,”  which  we  use  under  exactly  similar 
circumstances.  Ear  instance,  if  a  message  is  brought  to 
anyone  who  is  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  a  country 
house,  it  is  very  common  to  say  “You  are  wanted  up 
at  the  house.”  We  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  old 
copies  without  printing  it  uncle’s,  and  I  think  that  the 
explanation  given  in  the  foot-note  is  probably  the  right 
one.  Benedick  would  be  very  likely  to  know  that  the 
two  brothers,  Leonato  and  Antonio,  were  together.  At 
any  rate  that  fact  was  present  in  the  dramatist’s  mind, 
and  would  account  for  his  writing  uncles  instead  of  'uncle. 

ACT  V.  Scene  3. 

384.  Line  3:  Done  to  death.— This  expression  is  now  ob¬ 
solete,  but  was  common  enough  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Shakespeare  uses  it  in  only  one  other  passage,  II.  Henry 
VI.  iii.  2. 179:  “  who  should  do  the  duke  to  death  V ’  Chap¬ 
man  lias  it  in  the  Argument  to  the  22nd  Book  of  the 
Iliad: 

Hector  (in  Chi)  to  death  is  done 

By  pow'r  of  Peleus  angry  soime. 

— Vol.  i.  p.  208. 

Steevens  says  that  to  do  to  death  is  merely  an  old  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Erench  Faire  moxvrir.  Surely  the  literal  trans¬ 
lation  of  that  would  he  “to  make  to  die.”  The  fact  is 
that  the  verb  to  do  had  many  more  senses  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  even  than  it  has  now.  We  have  in  III.  Henry  VI. 
i.  4.  108  the  peculiar  expression:  “take  time  to  do  him 
dead.” 

385.  Line  10:  Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb.— So  Ef.;  Q. 
lias  “when  I  am  dead;"  a  reading  which,  but  for  the 
necessity  of  a  rhymed  or  quasi-rhymed  line  here,  we 


might  prefer.  It  may  be  supposed  that  dumb  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  as  it  is  now  in  the  North,  “  doom .” 

386.  .Line  13:  Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight. — 
Steevens  lias  expended  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  eru¬ 
dition  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
make  out  that  virgin  knight  means  virgin  hero  without 
any  intention  of  a  pun;  tile  expression  being  taken  from 
that  of  a  virgin  or  maiden  knight,  applied  to  aknight  who 
had  not  yet  achieved  any  adventure;  and  he  goes  further 
in  seeking  to  prove  from  certain  lines  in  Spenser  that 
“an  ideal  order,”  called  Knights  of  Maidenhed,  “was 
supposed  as  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  virginity" 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  ii.  154).  Many  ideal  compliments  have 
been  offered  up  at  the  same  durable  shrine;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  this  was  one.  Knight  originally  meant 
“servant,”  and  virgin  knights  means  nothing  more  than 
“virgin  servants  of  Diana.”  Compare  All’s  Well,  i.  3. 
120:  “Dian  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her 
poor  knight  surprised.” 

387.  Lines  20,  21: 

Till  death  be  uttered , 

Heavily,  heavily. 

So  Q.  Ef.  read  here  Heavenly,  heavenly,  a  reading  which 
Knight,  Staunton,  and  Grant  White  all  adopt.  The  last- 
named  editor  gives  a  singular  interpretation  to  the  pas¬ 
sage;  viz.  “that  death  is  to  be  uttered  (Le.  expelled, 
outer-ed)  by  the  power  of  Heaven.”  So  far  from  the  sense 
demanding  the  reading  of  Ef.,  that  of  Q.  is  infinitely  pre¬ 
ferable,  the  meaning  being  “  till  death  be  expressed,  com¬ 
memorated  in  song;”  but  Schmidt  takes  it  to  mean,  “the 
cry  £ graves ,  yawn,’  etc.  shall  be  raised  till  death.”  But, 
in  any  case,  heavenly  can  have  little  meaning,  while,  for 
the  use  of  heavily  in  this  passage,  we  may  compare  the 
well-known  passage  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  309:  “and  indeed  it 
goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,”  where  E.  1  misprints 
heavenly  for  heavily ;  and  also  Sonnet  xxx.  10: 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o’er, 

and  again,  Sonnet,  1. 11: 

Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 

388.  Lines  30-33: 

D.  Pedro,  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other  weed; 
And  then  to  Leonato’ s  we  will  go. 

Claud.  And  Hymen  now  tvith  luckier  issue  speed 
Than  this  for  whom  we  render'd  up  this  woe! 

E.  1  read  weedes  and  speeds ;  E.  2,  E.  3,  E.  4  speed.  Theo¬ 
bald  adopted  the  conjecture  of  Thirlby,  speed’s,  i.e.  speed 
us,  on  the  ground  that  Claudio  could  not  know  what  the 
issue  of  his  coming  marriage  was  to  be,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  verb  should  he  in  the  subjunctive.  Many  editors, 
including  the  Cambridge,  have  adopted  this  emendation; 
but  though  it  is  a  very  plausible  one,  I  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  Malone  in  his  objection  to  it,  though  not 
on  the  same  ground  that  “  it  is  so  extremely  harsh  "  (Var. 
Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  155);  but  rather  that  it  must  be  perfectly 
valueless,  as  a  guide  to  the  sense  or  construction,  when 
the  line  is  spoken;  for,  unless  the  actor  says  speed  us  in 
full,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  clear  distinction  be¬ 
tween  speeds  and  speed  %  I  have  therefore  ventured  to 
alter  weed  to  the  singular,  and  to  adopt  the  reading 
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speed,  feeling  that  Claudio’s  wish  should  be  in  the  opta¬ 
tive.  Weed  is  used,  apparently  as  a  plural  noun,  in  a 
passage  in  Pericles,  iv.  1.  14: 

No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed; 

where  it  certainly  might  be  paraphrased  as  “clothing,” 
which  is  the  sense  that  we  require  here.  But  more  in¬ 
stances  of  this  use  of  the  word  are  to  be  found  given 
under  “  Weeds,”  in  Richardson's  Dictionary,  e.g,  from 
Robert  of  Gloucester: 

Hiy  sende  her  feble  messagers  in  pouere  inonne  meed; 

from  Chaucer,  A  Ballade  in  Com.  of  our  Lady: 

Thy  mantel  of  mercy  on  our  misery  sprede 
And  er  wo  awake  wrap  vs  vnder  thy  vtvtfe; 

and  from  Spensef,  Fairy  Queen,  bk.  ii.  e.  8.  st.  10: 

To  spoyle  the  dead  of  "weed 
Is  sacrilege,  and  doth  all  sinnes  exceed. 

It  may  be  that  Shakespeare  intended  speeds  to  be  in  the 
indicative  mood,  because  Claudio  knew  that  there  was  not 
likely  to  be  any  such  interruption  to  his  marriage,  on  this 
occasion,  as  there  was  before.  But  the  And,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  line,  certainly  makes  one  think  that  the 
sentence  is  meant  to  express  a  wish. 

In  the  last  line  there  seems  to  me  a  fault  that  none  of 
the  commentators  have  pointed  out;  and  that  is  the  first 
this,  which  is  certainly  very  weak,  and  coming  imme¬ 
diately  after  than  is  extremely  cacophonous;  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  word  again,  in  the  same  line,  being,  to  say  the 
least,  very  clumsy.  Might  not  we  read  hers,  that  is,  “  her 
marriage,"  referring,  of  course,  to  Hero? 

ACT  Y.  Scene  4. 

389. — Enter  Leonato,  &c.,  Margaret,  &c.~ Most  of  the 
modern  editors  omit  Margaret’s  name,  though  it  occurs 
both  in  Q.  and  Ff.  here,  and  also  when  Antonio  re-enters, 
with  the  ladies  masked,  after  line  52  below.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  omission  of  her  name  here;  for,  as  Dyce 
pertinently  observes,  there  is  nothing  said  of  her  at  the 
beginning  of  this  scene  which  would  prevent  her  being 
present.  Leonato  lets  her  off  with  a  very  slight  rebuke 
(lines  4,  5  below),  which  he  might  well  emphasize  hy  tam¬ 
ing  towards  her.  Her  presence  later  on  in  the  scene 
seems  to  us  to  be  implied  by  Beatrice’s  speech  (line  78). 

390.  Lined:  In  the  true  course  of  all  the  QUESTION. — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  question  here  means  “investiga¬ 
tion;”  though  Schmidt,  curiously  enough,  gives  it  as 
“subject,  matter,  cause.” 

391.  Lines  22,  23: 

Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her;  ’t  is  most  true . 
Leonato  means  to  say  that  by  means  of  the  harmless  plot 
carried  out  against  Beatrice  by  his  daughter,  Hero,  and 
her  waiting-women,  Beatrice  has  been  brought  to  regard 
Benedick  with  favour,  just  as  he  had  been  brought  to 
love  her  through  the  plot  conducted  hy  Bon  Pedro, 
Claudio,  and  Leonato  himself.  So  Leonato  says  (line  25) 
to  Benedick: 

The  sight  whereof  I  think  you  had  from  me ; 
that  is,  “The  sight  of  an  eye  of  love  I  think  you  had  from 
me."  It  is  noticeable  that  in  his  answer,  line  27,  Bene¬ 
dick  overlooks  this  suggestion  with  the  most  dignified 
blindness: 

Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical. 

104 


392.  Lines  41,  42: 

such  u  February  face, 

So  full  offcast,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness. 

It  is  needless  to  explain  this  expression  to  anyone  who 
has  experienced  the  delights  of  February,  l.s.ss.  It  may 
be  some  satisfaction,  to  those  who  have  suffered  from  the 
amenities  of  that  month  and  its  successor,  to  recollect 
that,  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  matters  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  better. 

393.  Lines  43,  44: 

I  think  he  thinks  'upon  the  savage  bull, — 

Tush,  fear  not,  man;  we'll  tip  thy  horns  with  gold. 
This  is  another  reference  to  i.  L  203-266  above. 

394.  Line  45:  And  all  EuitOI'A  shall  tcjoicc  at  thee.  For 
some  reason,  best  known  to  himself,  Steevens  wanted  t,o 
amend  this  passage  by  printing  “  And  all  our  Europe ,  Ac.” 
in  support  of  which  utterly  unnecessary  alteration  lie 
brought  forward  the  line  in  'Richard  II.  i.  4.  35: 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  passage  would  he  destroyed  by 
Steevens’s  proposed  emendation,  as  it  is,  evidently,  the 
author’s  desire  to  mark  the  reference  to  the  story  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Uuropa. 

395.  Lines  48-51.—  It  is  plain  Benedick  is  not  quite  re¬ 
conciled  yet  to  Claudio.  The  facility  with  which  that 
plausible  young  gentleman  transfers  his  affections,  at  the 
bidding  of  his  father-in-law  that  was  to  be,  does  not  quite 
satisfy  Benedick’s  notions  of  honour.  His  answer  to 
Claudio’s  chaff  here  is  certainly  not  polite,  and  it  was 
probably  written  by  the  author,  deliberately,  in  rhyme,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  robbed  of  some  of  its  offensiveness 
by  being  put  into  the  same  form  as  the  rhymed  epigrams, 
such  as  those  of  Hey  wood,  which  were  great  favourites  in 
Shakespeare’s  day. 

396.  Line  54:  This  same  is  she ,  and  t  do  give  you  her.— 
In  Q.  Ff.  this  line  is  given  by  evident  mistake,  though  the 
mistake  may  have  been  that  of  the  author,  to  Leonato. 
It  is  plain  from  lines  14-16  above  in  Lconato’s  own  speech 
tha  ’  this  line  should  belong  to  A  ntonio;  as  it  was  be,  and 
not  Leonato,  that  was  to  give  the  veiled  Hero  to  Claudio. 

It  is  worth  while  remarking  here  the  extreme  levity  of 
Claudio’s  behaviour.  Having  hung  up  his  rhymed  epitaph 
on  the  grave  of  the  woman  whom  he  believed  he  bad 
helped  to  kill,  he  does  not  seem,  at  this  point,  to  have 
the  slightest  thought  or  memory  of  his  dead  love. 

397.  Line  59:  X  am  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me.  ... 
This  construction  is  pretty  frequent  in  Shakespeare. 
Compare  Tempest,  iii.  1.  57 :  “Besides  yourself,  to  like 
of;”  and  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  i.  1.  107: 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 

398.  Line  63:  One  Hero  died  defil’d;  but  I  do  Uve.-b't. 
omit  defil'd ,  and  Collier  substituted  belied.  It  is  pretty 
evident  from  the  next  line  that  the  word  defil'd  must  have 

been  omitted  accidentally  from  F,  1. 

399.  Lines  75,76:  Why,  then  your  uncle,  and  the  prince, 
and  Claudio  have  been  deceiv'd;  they  swore  you  did.— 
So  Ff.  (except  that  the  final  ed  in  deceiv'd  is  not  elided;  Q. 
prints  the  passage  as  verse: 

Why,  then  your  uncle  and  the  prince  and  Claudio 
Have  been  deceived,  they  swore  you  did. 


ACT  V.  Scene  4. 


NOTES  TO  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT  V.  Scene  4, 


In  order  to  make  the  verse  complete  Capcll  Inserted  the 
word/or  before  they  swore  you  did;  while  Hamiier  printed 
the  line  for  they  did  swear  you  did ,  making  it  correspond 
with  line  79  below.  If  there  is  to  be  any  emendation,  this 
is  much  the  more  plausible  one;  but  I  think  that  F.  1  is 
quite  right  in  printing  the  passage  as  prose.  It  is  most 
likely  that  Benedick,  after  the  words,  have  been  deceiv'd, 
would  turn  round  to  Claudio,  the  Prince,  and  Leonato 
for  confirmation  of  his  words;  he  would  be  met,  on  their 
part,  by  an  explosion  of  smothered  laughter,  upon  which 
he  would  turn  away  and  say  with  emphasis,  and  rather  in 
a  tone  of  vexation,  “they  swore  you  did." 

•  400.  Lines  80-82: 

Bene.  They  more  THAT  you  were  almost  sick  for  me. 

Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead  for  me. 

Bene.  ’T  is  no  such  matter. — Then  you  do  not,  love  me? 
So  Q.;  Ff.  omit  that  in  lines  80,  81,  and  such  in  line  82. 
I  am  not  at  all  certain,  although  nearly  all  editors  adopt 
the  reading  of  Q.,  that  F.  1  is  not  right  here.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  that  in  the  first  two  lines,  and  such  in  the 
last  line,  had  been  put  in  to  make  the  verse  complete.  It 

r>must  be  remembered  that  Benedick  and  Beatrice  find  out 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  trick  that  has  been  played 
upon  them;  and  the  fun  of  the  scene  is  that  this  discovery 
very  nearly  leads  to  a  quarrel  between  them.  Beatrice, 
who  has  really  learned  to  love  Benedick,  is  at  heart  less 
annoyed  than  he  is,  because  her  love  is  much  stronger 
than  her  vanity;  but  in  Benedick’s  case,  he  being  a  man, 
the  wound  to  his  vanity,  or  self-love,  is  more  acutely  felt. 
In  this  frame  of  mind,-— he,  in  real  vexation,  and  she,  in 
vexation  more  or  less  assumed,—- the  sharper  the  sentences 
they  speak  the  better;  and  the  omissions  in  Ff.  certainly 
seem  to  improve  the  lines,  which  are  then  easier  to  speak 
in  a  petulant  tone  than  if  they  were  verses,  made  complete 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  that. 

As  for  line  82  the  reading  of  Q.  makes  the  sense  differ¬ 
ent  to  that  in  F.  1.  Benedick  (according  to  Ff.)  says:  'Tis 
no  matter ,  i.e.  “It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest  im¬ 
portance  what  they  swear.”  According  to  Q.  he  says: 
“The  statement  that  I  was  well-nigh  dead  for  love  of 
Beatrice  is  not  true  in  any  sense.”  In  either  case  the 
point  is,  “you  do  not  love  me;”  and  that  point  he  is  eager 
to  reach;  but  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Q.  he  stops 


to  deny  the  statement  that  he  was  well-nigh  dead  with 
love  for  Beatrice.  Here  again  it  seems  to  me  that  the-, 
reading  of  Ff.  is  the  better  one. 

401.  Line  98:  Peace!  I  will  stop  your  mouth.  [Kissing 
her.— This  line,  in  Q.  Ff.,  is  given  to  Leonato.  Theo¬ 
bald  was  the  first  to  make  the  obvious  suggestion  that  it 
should  be  given  to  Benedick,  and  he  added  at  the  same 
time  the  stage-direction  [Kissing  her. 

402.  Line  116:  double-dealer.-— There  is  an  obvious  play 
upon  tbe  word  here,  which  Shakespeare  only  uses  in  one 
other  passage,  in  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1.  37,  38:  “I  will  be  so 
much  a  sinner,  to  be  a  double-dealer;  ”  said  by  the  Duke  to 
the  Clown  when  asked  to  give  the  latter  another  gold 
coin. 

403.  Lines  125,  126:  there  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than 
one  tipp'd  with  HORN.  —  Malone  thinks  that  there  was 
some  allusion  here  to  the  ancient  trial  by  Wager  of  Battle 
or  Combat.  Stow  gives  an  account  in  his  Annals,  under 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  a  trial  of  this  kind  (in  a  civil  action)  which 
was  to  have  taken  place,  but  which  was  stopped  before 
the  two  champions,  chosen  by  the  plaintiffs  and  defend¬ 
ants,  actually  came  to  blows;  he  says:  “The  names  of 
these  two  champions  were,  Henry  Nailor  for  the  plaintiff, 
George  Thorne  for  the  defendant.  The  combat  was  to 
have  been  fought  in  Tuthill  Fields,  Westminster.”  Stow 
says:  “the  gauntlet  that  was  cast  downe  by  George 
Thorne  was  borne  before  the  sayd  Nailer  upon  a  sword's 
poynt,  and  his  hasten  (a  staff e,  of  an  elle  long,  made 
Taper-wise,  tipt  with  home,)  with  his  shield  of  hard 
leather,  was  borne  after  him  by  Askam  a  yeoman  of  the 
Queenes  gard.”  Minsheu,  under  the  word  Combat,  gives 
a  more  elaborate  account  of  this  ceremony. 

Heed  quotes  “Britton,  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  c.  xxvii.  f.  18: 
‘Next  let  them  go  to  combat  ...  with  two  bastons 
tipped  ‘ with  horn  of  equal  length’  ”  (Yar.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  163). 
The  probability  is  that  there  is  no  special  reference  here 
to  the  combat  between  Nailer  and  Thome,  nor  to  any 
other  instance  of  the  Wager  of  Battle,  but  to  the  simple 
fact  that  horn  was  commonly  used  to  tip  staves  with  it. 
the  place  of  what  is  now  called  the  ferrule.  Of  course 
there  is  an  obvious  play  on  the  word  horn,  in  the  sense  of 
a  cuckold’s  horn. 


WORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Note. — The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Accordant _ _  i.  2 

Achiever. .  i.  1 

Anticly.. .  v.  1 


15  Brothel-house . 


1  256  K  Church-bench  iii. 


9  Bugle  2 .  1  2  244  Clapper .  iii. 


95  Continuer .  i. 

13  Conveyance0.,  ii. 


Anticly.., .  v.  1  96  Burglary 2 .  iv.  2  52 

Bald  rick .  i.  1  244  Can  die- wasters  v.  1  IS 

Blazon1  (sub.),  ii  1  307  Carpet-mongers  v.  2  33 

Bleat  (sub.)....  v.  4  51 - — - - 

Bluish .  iii.  4  22  2  **  a  hunting  horn. 


2  Claw *  (verb)...  i.  3  18  Covertly .  ii. 


Cloudiness _  v. 

Contemptible5,  ii. 


42  Cross?  (adv.)  . .  v. 
189  Crossness .  ii 


4  =  to  flatter. 

5=  scornful;  used  in  modem  6  =»  skill  of  a  juggler;  fre< 


i  «=  explanation.  See  note  128.  •  jury. 


S  Dogberry's  blunder  for  per-  sense  of  despicable  in  I.  Henry  used  in  other  senses. 


ip 

d 


WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING!. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Dearness . 

iii.  2 

101 

Desartlessi.... 

iii.  3 

0 

Despite  (verb) . 

ii.  2 

31 

Drover. . . 

ii.  1 

202 

Eftest . 

iv.  2 

3S 

Employer . 

v.  2 

31 

Endings  2 . 

v.  2 

39 

Enigmatical . . . 

v.  4 

27 

Epigram . 

v.  4 

104 

Excommunication3  iii.  5  69 

Experimental.. 

iv.  1 

16S 

Fashion-mongin) 

5  v.  1 

94 

Featured4 . 

iii.  1 

60 

February  (adj.) 

V.  4 

41 

Flights . 

i.  1 

89 

Frame6  (sub.).. 

iv.  1 

191 

Giddily  7 . 

iii.  3 

140 

Gossip-like  (adj.) 

1  v,  1 

188 

Greedily . 

iii.  1 

28 

Gull8  (sub.)... . 

ii.  3 

123 

Hare-finder .... 

i.  1 

186 

Hearsay9 . 

iii.  1 

23 

Hideousness  .. 

v.  1 

96 

*High-proof  (adj.)v.  1 

123 

*Holy-thistle . . 

iii.  4 

80 

Householder10 

iv.  2 

84 

1  Dogberry’s  form  of  (laser tless. 

2  Of  words, 

3  Dogberry's  blunder  for  ex¬ 
amination. 

4  Sonn.  xxix.  6. 

5  =  a  kind  of  light  arrow. 

6  =  contrivance.  Compare  iv. 
1. 130  and  note  279. 

*  <**  inconstantly.  Used  once 
again  (=beedlessly)  in  Twelfth 
Night,  ii.  4.  87. 

8  =a  trick.  Used  frequently 
elsewhere  =  a  dupe. 

9  Sonn.  xxi.  13. 

10  Used  only  once  elsewhere,  in 
I.  Henry  IV,  iv.  2. 17,  where,  per- 


Act  Sc.  Line 


Huddling11  (trans.) 

ii. 

252 

■^Ill-headed .... 

iii. 

1 

64 

*Ill-well . 

ii. 

2 

122 

Interjections . . 

iv. 

1 

22 

Inwardness.. . . 

iv. 

1 

247 

Kid-fox . 

ii. 

3 

44 

Kind13  (adj.) . . 

i. 

1 

26 

Lackbeard . 

V. 

1 

195 

Largely13 . 

V. 

4 

09 

Leaped14 . 

V. 

4 

49 

Love-god15.. .. 

ii. 

2 

403 

Low  (sub.) . 

V. 

4 

48 

Lute-string . 

Ill. 

2 

59 

March-chick. . . 

i. 

3 

59 

Marl . 

ii. 

1 

66 

Meet16  (ad  v.).. 

i. 

1 

47 

Mired1*  (verb). 

iv. 

1 

135 

Misgovernment 

iv. 

1 

100 

Misuse 18  (verb) 

ii. 

2 

28 

necessarily.. .. 

ii. 

3 

201 

*JSFew-trothed . 

iii. 

1 

38 

night-raven . . . 

ii. 

3 

85 

Orange . j 

ii. 

1 

305 

iv. 

1 

33 

Orthography 13 

ii. 

3 

22 

Over-kindness . 

V. 

1 

302 

haps,  it  means  “  one  of  a  house¬ 
hold." 

11  Used  intrans.  in  Merchant 
of  Venice,  iv.  l.  28. 

12  =  natural.  Also  in  luereeo, 

1423.  13  =  fully. 

14  Used,  sexually,  of  a  bull. 

15  Sonn.  cliv.'l. 

ic  =»even. 

ii  =  soiled  with  mud. 

is  a  to  deceive;  used  frequently 
in  other  senses. 

io  Here  =  orthographer ;  used 
in  its  ordinary  sense  in  Love's 
Labour’s  Lost,  v.  1.  22, 


Act 

Sc, 

Line 

*Parrot- teacher 

i. 

1 

138 

Perfumer . 

i. 

8 

61 

Pipers . . 

V. 

4 

132 

Pitiful  (adverbially)  ■ 

V.  ! 

2  29 

*Pleasan t- spiri ted  i i . 

1 

35i> 

Praiseworthy . . 

V. 

2 

90 

Precepfcial . 

V. 

1 

24 

Predestinate  (ad. 

)•)*. 

1 

135 

Prohibit . 

V. 

1 

335 

Quiver  (sub. ) . . 

i. 

1 

274 

Rabato . . . 

iii. 

4 

6 

Recheat . 

i. 

1 

243 

Reclusive . 

iv. 

1 

244 

Reportingly . . . 

iii. 

1 

116 

Secondarily _ 

V. 

1 

222 

'Self-endeared. 

ill. 

1 

56 

Side30  (adj.)... 

iii. 

4 

21 

Snapped  (verb  tr 

•)  v. 

1 

116 

Sole31 . 

iii. 

2 

10 

Squarer . 

i. 

1 

82 

Stalk23  (verb).. 

ii. 

3 

95 

Start-up . 

i. 

3 

68 

Stuffing  (sub.).. 

i. 

1 

59 

Style23 . | 

V. 

V. 

1 

2 

37 

6 

Taker24.. ...... 

i. 

1 

88 

20  Used  in  the  phrase  “ 

side 

sleeves.1'  See  note  235. 

21  Of  the  foot.  Used  several 
times  in  Shakespeare  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  shoe. 

22  in  sporting  sense.  Also  in 
Lueroee,  335. 

23  Of  composition.  Used  three 
times  in  the  Sonn.  in  tins  sense 
(xxxii.  14,  Ixxviii.  11,  Ixxxiv.  12); 
used  frequently  in  other  senses 
in  Shakespeare. 

24  Of  a  disease.  Used  twice  in 
the  sense  of  one  who  swallows 
anything:  Sonn.  cxxix.  8;  Rom. 
and  Jul.  v.  1,(52, 


Act  8c,  Lino 

Tartly . 

ii.  l 

3 

'rax35  (verb). . , 

ii.  3 

46 

Terminations 

ii.  1 

257 

‘■Thick-pleached 

i.  2 

10 

Thirdly . 

v.  1 

223 

Tinsel . 

Hi.  4 

22 

Toothpicker. . . 

ii.  1 

275 

Trans-shape . . . 

V.  1 

172 

Trencher-man . 

i.  1 

51 

Tuition . . 

i.  1 

283 

Twine  (sub.)  .. 

iv.  1 

252 

Underborne2'1.. 

iii.  4 

21 

Underneath2*  (:ulv.)  v.  1 

185 

Unhopefullest. 

ii.  I 

392 

Unkissed . 

v.  2 

53 

Unmitigated  .. 

iv.  I 

308 

Untowardly.. . . 

iii.  2 

134 

Upwards  (adv.) 

iii.  2 

71 

Vagrom . 

iii.  3 

25 

Vice28 . 

V.  2 

21 

Waggling . 

ii.  i 

119 

Warren . 

ii.  1 

*K>2 

War- thoughts.. 

i.  1 

303 

Watchings  (sub.) 

ii.  1 

387 

Winded2'1  (verb) 

i.  1 

243 

Wit-crackers  . . 

v.  4 

102 

Woollen  (sub.). 

ii.  1 

33 

25  -■■to  lay  a  burden  on.  Used 

literally,  in  its  fiscal  sense 

II. 

Henry  VI.  iii.  l.  n<5;  and 

fru- 

quently  in  the  sense  uf  “  to 

ecu- 

sure,  to  accuse," 

26  ...  trimmed.  In  the  sense  of 
“to  endure;”  the  verb  occurs  in 
John  iii.  1.  55  and  Richard  II. 
i.  4.  29. 

27  The  preposition  is  of  common 
use  in  Shakespeare. 

23  A  screw ;  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  carpenter’s  vice  (figuratively), 
II.  Henry  IV.  ii.  I.  24. 

23  ..  to  blow. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Note 

74.  i.  3.  54:  And  who— and  who— which  way  looks  he? 
263.  iv.  1.  44-47: 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married,  not  to  knit  my  soul 
To  an  approved  wanton. 

Eeon.  Dear  my  lord -  • 


Note 

[He  pauses  from  emotion.]  If  you,  in  your  own 
proof,  &c. 

So  Walker;  except  the  stage-direction. 

324.  v.  1. 16:  And,  SORRY  way,  cry  “ hem”  when  he  should 
groan. 

So  Steevens’s  conjecture,  afterwards  abandoned. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Note.  . 

123.  ii.  1.  265-267 :  for  certainly,  while  she  'Is  there,  a  man 
may  live  as  quiet  in  hell  as  in  a  sanctuary. 

228.  iii.  3.  160-162:  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this  ami¬ 
able  encounter — 

Con.  And  thought  thy  Margaret  was  Hero. 

106 


Note 

316.  iv.  2.  70,  71: 

Verg.  Let  them  be  in  the  hands— 

Con.  Of  A  coxcomb. 

348.  v.  1.  114:  You  are  come  to  part  almost  a  fray . 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


Duke,  living  in  banishment. 

Frederick,  his  brother,  and  usurper  of  his  dominions. 
Amiens,  )  .  . 

}  lords  attending  on  the  banished  Duke. 
Jaques,  )  & 

Le  Beau,  a  courtier  attending  on  Frederick. 

Charles,  wrestler  to  Frederick. 

Oliver, 

Jaques,  Isons  of  Sir  Roland  de  Bois. 

Orlando,; 

Adam,  ) 

•y.  >  servants  to  Oliver. 

Denis,  ) 

Touchstone,  a  clown. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  a  vicar. 

C°MN,  ) 

«  >  shepherds. 

Silvius,  )  1 

William,  a  country  fellow,  in  love  with  Audrey. 

A  person  representing  Hymen. 


Rosalind,  daughter  to  the  banished  Duke. 
Celia,  daughter  to  Frederick. 

Phebe,  a  shepherdess. 

Audrey,  a  country  wench. 

Lords,  Pages,  and  Attendants,  &c. 


Scene— -First  (and  in  act  ii.  sc.  3),  near  Oliver’s  house;  afterwards,  partly 
in  the  usurper’s  court,  and  partly  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 


Historic  Period  :  during  the  fourteenth  century. 


TIME  OF  ACTION1  (according  to  Daniel). 

The  action  of  the  play  covers  ten  days,  with  intervals,  the  divisions  being  as  follows:— 


Day  1:  Act  I.  Scene  1. 

Day  2:  Act  I.  Scenes  2  and  3;  and  Act  IT.  Scene  1. 
Day  3:  Act  II.  Scene  2. —An  interval  of  a  few  days; 

the  journey  to  Arden. 

Day  4:  Act  II.  Scene  4. 

Day  5:  Act  II.  Scenes  5,  6,  and  7.— An  interval  of  a 
few  days. 

The 


Day  6:  Act  III.  Scene  2. — Interval. 

Day  7:  Act  TIT.  Scene  3. 

Day  8:  Act  III.  Scenes  4  and  5;  Act  IV.  Scenes  I, 
2,  and  3;  and  Act  V.  Scene  1. 

Day  9:  Act  V.  Scenes  2  and  3. 

Day  10:  Act  V.  Scene  4. 

scene  of  Act  ITT.  to  the 


third  scene  of  Act  II.  must  be  referred  to  the  second  day,  and  the  first 

third  day. 


i 


« 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 


The  date  of  As  You  Like  It  can  be  fixed 
with  approximate  closeness:  it  was  probably 
written  in  1600,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  that 
date  being  as  follows.  On  the  registers  of  the 
Stationers5  Company  occurs  this  entry: 


4  Angusti 

As  you  like  yt/a  hooko 
'Honry  the  ffift/a  book© 

Euery  man  in  his  humour/a  book© 
The  com  medic  of  muelic  A  doo  about 
nothing  a  booke/ 


To  be  staled. 


Unfortunately  the  year  is  not  given;  the  date, 
however,  of  the  previous  entry  is  May  27, 1600, 
and  we  know  that  the  other  plays  mentioned 
in  the  list  were  printed  in  1600  and  1601;  it 
seems,  therefore,  a  fair  inference  to  conclude 
that  the  undated  entry  should  be  referred  to 
1600,  and  that  year  in  all  likelihood  saw  the 
production  of  this  most  delightful  comedy.  Of 
other  incidental  points  of  testimony  that  sup¬ 
port  this  conjecture  several  are  worth  noting. 
As  You  Like  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Mere’s 
Palladis  Tamia:  hence  it  cannot  have  been 
printed  prior  to  1598.  Again,  in  act  iii.  scene 
5  we  have  the  oft-quoted  line  from  Marlowe’s 
Hero  and  Leander:  “Who  ever  loved  that 
loved  not  at  first  sight?”  Marlowe’s  poem 
was  published  in  1598.  There  are  other  less 
satisfactory  pieces  of  internal  evidence:  e.g. 
in  i.  2.  94:  “for  since  the  little  wit  that  fools 
have  was  silenc’d,”  Mr.  Fleay  finds  an  allusion 
to  “  the  burning  of  satirical  books  by  public 
authority,  1st  June,  1599.”  Malone,  too,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  expression  “like  Diana 
in  the  fountain”  (iv.  1.  134)  may  be  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  “  curiously- wrought  tabernacle  of 
grey  marble,  and  in  the  same  an  image  ala¬ 
baster  of  Diana,  and  water  conveyed  from  the 
Thames  prilling  from  her  naked  breast,  ’  ’  which, 


according  to  Stow — whose  words  we  have  just 
quoted — was  set  up  in  1596. 

Combining  these  individual  points,  and 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  entry  on 
the  stationers’  registers,  we  may,  I  think, 
with  tolerable  safety  assign  the  composition 
and  production  of  As  You  Like  It  to  the  year 
1600;  with  1599  (late)  as  a  possible,  though 
not  very  plausible,  alternative. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  play  was 
“stayed;”  is.  a  proviso  was  made  against  its 
being  printed.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  ingeniously 
suggests  that  this  may  have  been  because  the 
piece  was  not  properly  finished,  and  he  points 
out  that  even  in  its  present  state,  or  rather 
as  given  in  the  Folio  of  1 623-— where,  by  the 
way,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  published— 
there  are  slight  signs  of  hurry  and  careless¬ 
ness.  For  instance  :  in  the  first  scene  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Rowland  is  called  Jaques; 
at  the  end  he  is  introduced  as  the  “second 
brother,”  for  fear,  no  doubt,  that  he  might  be 
confounded  with  the  melancholy  Jaques;  this 
is  unlike  Shakespeare’s  usually  careful  me¬ 
thod.  Again,  in  i.  2.  284,  Le  Beau’s  reply  to 
Orlando:  “  but  yet  indeed  the  taller  is  his 
daughter,”  is  a  significant  slip;  for  in  the 
very  next  scene  Rosalind  says  of  herself:  “  be¬ 
cause  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall.”  And 
there  are  other  trifling  touches  that  point  the 
same  way. 

To  turn  now  to  the  source  of  the  play.  For 
the  main  incidents  of  his  comedy-romance 
Shakespeare  drew  (with  his  accustomed  free¬ 
dom)  upon  a  novel  by  Lodge.  Lodge’s  story 
— itself  a  partial  reminiscence  of  the  Tale  of 
Gamelyn,  often  ascribed  to  Chaucer  —  was 
published  in  1590  and  again  in  1592;  the  full 
title  being,  “  Rosalynde ;  Euphues  Golden 
Legacie:  found  after  his  death  in  his  cell  at 
Silexedra,  Bequeathed  to  Philautus  Sonnes, 
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noursed  up  with  their  Father  in  England.” 
In  the  introduction  Lodge  tells  us  that  he 
“fell  from  books  to  arms,”  and  sailed  with 
Captain  Clarke  to  the  island  of  Terceras  and 
the  Canaries;  writing  his  euphuistic  pastoral 
to  beguile  the  dulness  of  the  voyage;  so  that, 
in  his  own  charming  phrase,  “  every  line  was 
writ  with  a  surge,  and  every  humorous  pas¬ 
sion  counter-eheckt  with  a  storme.  If  You 
Like  it,  so;  and  yet  I  will  be  yours  in  duty, 
if  you  will  be  mine  in  favour.”  The  words 
italicized  need  no  comment.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  observe  that  in  the  editions  of 
Lodge’s  novel  prior  to  1598  the  name  Rosa¬ 
lind  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  the 
addition  being  subsequently  made  on  account, 
no  doubt,  of  the  popularity  of  Shakespeare’s 
play.  How  closely  Shakespeare  followed  his 
authority,  the  extracts  from  Rosalynde  which 
I  have  given  in  the  notes  will  sufficiently 
show.  As  to  points  of  divergence,  the  two 
dukes  are  not  brothers  in  the  novel;  the  epi¬ 
sode  of  Aliena’s  rescue  from  robbers  is  omitted 
in  the  play;  in  Lodge’s  version  of  the  forest 
scenes  Rosalind  and  Celia  pass  for  a  lady  and 
her  page;  and— most  important  variation — 
Audrey,  Jaques,  and  Touchstone  are  alto¬ 
gether  creations  of  the  dramatist. 

To  the  history  of  the  play  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  added,  except  indeed  to  mention 
the  tradition  that  Shakespeare  himself  acted 
the  part  of  Adam,  a  tradition  vrhich  is  plea¬ 
sant  enough  and  upon  which  every  one  will 
remember  Coleridge’s  comment,  but  which 
may  be  a  tradition  et  prceterea  nihil. 

STAGE  HISTORY. 

Of  seventeenth-century  performances  of  As 
You  Like  It  no  record  exists;  Downes  and 
Pepys,  authorities  most  copious  and  valuable, 
are  silent  about  it,  and  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  the  play  was  not  among  the 
Shakespearian  dramas  which  after  the  Res¬ 
toration  fell  on  the  evil  days  of  revivals  and 
merciless  mutilations.  In  1723,  however,  this 
immunity  ceased: 

Omnes  eodem  serius  ocius 

Cogimur; 

and  the  Tempest,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and 
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others  having  known  the  hand  of  the  restorer, 
the  turn  of  As  You  Like  It  came.  A  certain 
Charles  Johnson— of  whom  we  are  only  told 
that  he  was  fat  “  and  famous  for  writing  a 
play  every  year  and  being  at  Buttons  every 
day”— produced  at  Drury  Lane,  with  a  strong 
cast  that  included  Cibber  (Jaques),  Wilks 
(Orlando),  Booth  (the  banished  Duke),  Theo- 
philus  Cibber  (Le  Beau),  and  Mrs.  Booth 
(Rosalind),  a  by  no  means  “  respectful  perver¬ 
sion”  of  Shakespeare’s  faultless  comedy.  The 
new  piece  was  called  Love  in  a  Forest,  and 
from  Genest’s  account  of  it — which  I  venture 
to  borrow — we  get  a  good  idea  of  the  splendid 
courage  of  the  last-century  adapters  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and,  still  more,  of  the  callousness  of 
literary  opinion  which  tolerated  such  mas¬ 
sacres  of  the  flawless  and  innocent.  “  Love 
in  a  Forest,”  says  Genest,  iii.  100,  “altered 
from  As  You  Like  It:  this  is  a  bad  alteration 
of  Shakespeare’s  play  by  Charles  J  ohnson — 
he  entirely  omits  the  characters  of  Touch¬ 
stone,  Audrey,  William,  Corin,  Phoebe  and 
Sylvius,  except  that  the  last,  in  act  2nd,  speaks 
about  18  lines  which  belong  to  Corin.  John¬ 
son  supplies  the  deficiency  from  some  of 
Shakespeare’s  other  plays,  adding  something, 
but  not  a  vast  deal,  of  his  own.  Act  1st.  The 
wrestling  between  Orlando  and  Charles  is 
turned  into  a  regular  combat  in  the  lists- — 
Charles  accuses  Orlando  of  treason,  several 
speeches  are  introduced  from  Richard  II. 
Act  2nd.  When  Duke  Alberto  enters  with  his 
friend,  the  speech  about  the  wounded  stag  is 
very  properly  taken  from  the  first  Lord  and 
given  to  J aques — in  the  next  scene  between 
the  same  parties,  notwithstanding  Touch¬ 
stone  is  omitted,  yet  Jaques  gives  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  meeting  with  a  fool — much,  how¬ 
ever,  of  his  part  in  this  scene  is  left  out  very 
injudiciously,  as  is  still  the  case  when  As 
You  Like  It  is  acted.  Act  3rd.  The  verses 
which  Caelia  ought  to  read  are  omitted,  and 
Touchstone’s  burlesque  verses  are  given  her 
instead — when  Orlando  and  Jaques  enter,  they 
begin  their  conversation  as  in  the  original, 
and  end  it  with  part  of  the  1st  Act  of  Much 
Ado,  Jaques  speaking  what  Benedick  says 
about  women  — when  Rosalind  and  Caelia 
come  forward,  Jaques  walks  off  with  Caelia — 
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Rosalind  omits  the  account  of  Time’s  different 
paces— Jaques  returns  with  CaTia  and  makes 
love  to  her— after  which  he  has  a  soliloquy 
patched  up  from  Benedick  and  Touchstone, 
with  some  additions  from  0.  Johnson.  Act  4th 
begins  with  a  conversation  between  Jaques 
and  Rosalind,  in  which  he  tells  her  of  his  love 
to  Cselia — in  the  scene  between  Orlando  and 
Rosalind  considerable  omissions  are  made, 
and  Viola’s  speech  (‘she  never  told  her  love’) 
is  inserted — Robert  (Jaques)  de  Bois  brings 
the  bloody  napkin  to  Rowland,  instead  of 
Oliver,  who  does  not  appear  after  the  1st  act. 
Robert  says  that  he  (not  Oliver)  was  the  per¬ 
son  rescued  from  the  lioness— that  Oliver  had 
killed  himself — the  act  concludes  with  the 
2nd  scene- of  Shakespeare’s  5th  act,  in  which 
Rosalind  desires  all  the  parties  on  the  stage 
to  meet  her  to-morrow.  Jaques  and  Oaelia 
are  made  in  some  way  to  supply  the  place  of 
Sylvius  and  Phoebe.  Act  5th  consists  chiefly 
of  the  burlesque  Tragedy  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  from  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream;  this 
is  represented  before  the  Duke,  while  Rosa¬ 
lind  is  changing  her  dress,  instead  of  Touch¬ 
stone’s  description  of  the  quarrel.  When 
Rosalind  returns  the  play  ends  much  as  in  the 
original — except  that  Jaques  marries  Cselia 
instead  of  going  in  quest  of  Duke  Frederick — 
and  that  the  Epilogue  is  omitted.”— Genest, 
Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  vol.  iii. 

p.  100-102. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  this  prepos¬ 
terous  pasticcio  (dedicated,  by  the  way,  to 
.■“'The  Worshipful  Society  of  Freemasons”) 
only  held  the  stage  for  six  nights. 

In  1740,  for  the  first  time,  As  You  Like 
It  was  restored  to  the  boards ;  produced  on 
December  20th,  it  was  acted  some  twenty- 
five  times,  a  considerable  success  in  those 
days.  The  cast  was  excellent:  Jaques,  Quin; 
Silvius,  Woodward;  Celia,  Mrs.  Clive;  and 
Rosalind,  Mrs.  Pritchard  —  not  to  men¬ 
tion  others.  This  revival  (Genest  iii.  627) 
took  place  at  Drury  Lane,  and  two  years 
later,  January  8, 1742,  we  find  Covent  Garden 
following  the  lead  of  its  rival;  the  Rosalind 
again  being  Mrs.  Pritchard,  with  Ryan  as 
Jaques  (Genest,  iv.  5).  Mrs.  Pritchard  was 
great  as  Rosalind,  her  chief  competitor  being 


Peg  Woffington,  who  made  her  entry  in  the 
part  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1747;  the  Touchstone 
on  that  occasion  was  Macklin,  with  Kitty 
Clive  as  Celia.  We  may  note  in  passing  that 
it  was  while  playing  in  As  You  Like  It  that 
Peg  W offington  was  struck  down  by  paralysis ; 
garrulous  Tate  Wilkinson  gives  us  a  graphic 
account  of  the  painful  “  last  scene  of  all.” 

Excluded  by  unfriendly  space,  I  cannot 
describe  in  detail  all  the  revivals  mentioned 
by  Genest ;  here,  however,  are  the  dates. 
October  22,  1767,  at  Drury  Lane :  Touch¬ 
stone,  King ;  Orlando,  Palmer ;  Celia,  Mrs. 
Baddeley;  Rosalind,  Mrs.  Dancer  { i.e .  Barry), 
whom  some  people  preferred  to  Mrs.  Prit¬ 
chard  and  Mrs.  Woffington.  April  5,  1771, 
at  Covent  Garden;  January  24,  1775,  Covent 
Garden,  the  play-bill  announcing  that  the 
“  cuckoo  song,”  from  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost, 
would  be  introduced;  December  17,  1779, 
Covent  Garden ;  July  4th,  1783,  Haymarket; 
April  30th,  1785,  Drury  Lane.  This  last  was 
a  very  important  event:  it  was  the  debut  in 
the  part  of  Rosalind  of  the  great  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  Was  she  a  success  1  Who  could  say  ? 
The  town  was  divided,  and  the  friendships  of 
a  lifetime  were  dissolved,  over  this  vexing 
question.  Her  biographer  Boaden  boldly 
says  (ii.  167):  “Rosalind  was  one  of  the  most 
delicate  achievements  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  The 
common  objection  to  her  comedy,  that  it  was 
only  the  smile  of  tragedy,  made  the  express 
charm  of  Rosalind— her  vivacity  is  under¬ 
standing,  not  buoyant  spirits.”  There  is  much 
truth  in  this:  unfortunately  play-goers  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  stage  Rosalind  of 
the  romping  type,  and  even  those  who  prided 
themselves  on  being  nothing  if  not  critical 
were  dissatisfied  with  what  seemed  coldness 
and  want  of  spontaneity  in  the  great  actress. 
Hear,  for  instance,  the  dicta  plusquam  John - 
soniana  of  the  epically  eloquent  Miss  Seward: 
“  For  the  first  time  I  saw  the  justly  celebrated 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  comedy,  in  Rosalind ;  but 
though  her  smile  is  as  enchanting  as  her  frown 
is  magnificent,  as  her  tears  are  irresistible,  yet 
the  playful  scintillations  of  colloquial  wit, 
which  most  mark  that  character,  suit  not  the 
dignity  of  the  Siddonian  countenance.”  Gen¬ 
est,  vi.  3|I,  writes  to  the  same  effect:  “Mrs. 
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Siddons  did  not  add  to  her  reputation  by  her 
performance  of  Rosalind,  and  when  Mrs. 
Jordan  had  played  the  character,  few  persons 
wished  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons  in  it.”  This  brings 
ns  to  the  greatest  of  eighteenth-century  Rosa¬ 
linds  :  in  point  of  popularity,  if  not  of  actual 
merit,  Mrs.  Jordan  seems  to  have  been  un¬ 
rivalled.  Her  first  appearance  in  the  part 
was  on  April  13,  1787,  for  her  own  benefit; 
and  she  was  triumphantly  successful.  u  Her 
laugh  and  her  voice,”  says  Boaden  (Life  of 
Kemble,  i.  428),  u  were  irresistible ;  ”  Shake¬ 
speare  himself,  to  quote  Campbell’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  compliment,  would  have  gone  behind 
the  scenes  to  congratulate  her. 

To  follow  the  fortunes  of  As  You  Like  It  in 
the  past  century  were  a  long  story.  It  must  be 
sufficient  to  mention  that  Kemble  played,  in 
1805,  Jaques  to  the  Orlando  of  Charles  Kem¬ 
ble  ;  that  Miss  Tree  was  a  not  inglorious  Rosa¬ 
lind;  that  as  actress  and  critic  Helen  Faucit  has 
interpreted  the  same  part  with  equal  mastery 
and  magic;  and  that  this  play  was  among 
the  Shakespearean  revivals  of  Macready. 

Turning  to  quite  modern  times,  we  may 
mention  the  production  of  the  play  at  the 
Opera  Comique  Theatre  in  1875,  when  Mrs. 
Kendal  first  appeared  as  Rosalind,  the  Or¬ 
lando  being  Mr.  Kendal,  with  Mr.  Hermann 
Yezin  as  Jaques;  nine  years  later  very  much 
the  same  cast  was  representing  As  You  Like 
It  at  the  St,  James's  Theatre ;  and  in  the 
interval  —  in  1880  — had  taken  place  the 
brilliantly  successful  revival  at  the  Imperial 
Theatre.  On  the  last  occasion,  the  Rosalind 
was  Miss  Litton;  the  Orlando,  Mr.  Kyrle 
Bellew ;  Jaques,  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin;  Touch¬ 
stone,  Mr.  L.  Brough;  and  Adam,  Mr.  W. 
Farren —  a  fine  cast.  At  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre,  Oct.  20,  1888,  J.  Forbes  Robertson 
and  Miss  Wallis  played  Orlando  and  Rosa¬ 
lind;  W.  Farren  was  the  Adam,  and  Arthur 
Stirling  the  Jaques.  Mrs.  Langtry  appeared 
as  Rosalind  at  the  St.  James’s  in  1890,  and 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  at  the  'Shaftesbury  in 
1891.  Miss  Rehan  played  the  part  at  Daly’s 
Theatre  (London)  in  1894.  Mr.  George 
Alexander  revived  the  play  at  the  St.  James’s 
in  December,  1896;  and  played  Orlando  to 
Miss  Julia  Rosalind. 
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In  concluding  we  may  mention,  as  an  un¬ 
considered  trifle  of  some  interest,  that,  thanks 
to  the  effort  of  the  Pastoral  Players,  Rosalind 
and  Orlando  have  met  and  made  love,  if  not 
in  a  veritable  forest  of  Arden — where  are 
such  fairy  lands  to  be  found? — at  least,  sub 
Jove  frigido. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS. 

As  You  Like  It  is  not  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
greatest  plays ;  it  is  merely  one  of  his  most 
delightful  works,  delightful  alike  to  reader 
and  to  critic,  if  only  on  account  of  its  perfect 
simplicity  of  motive.  We  are  out  in  the  open 
air;  we  hear  the  wind  rustling  in  the  fragrant 
leaves  of  the  fairy-land  of  Arden ;  and  we 
are  far  too  lazy  and  too  genially  contented 
to  think  of  purposes,  and  leading  ideas,  and 
things  philosophic.  We  take  the  play  as  it  is, 
without  peering  beneath  the  surface  for  subtle 
significance,  and  never  once  does  Touchstone’s 
query  rise  to  our  lips — “  hast  any  philosophy 
in  thee?”  only  the  most  Teutonic  of  ^Teutons 
would  look  for  a  tendenz  in  this  fantastic 
study  of  an  impossible  Arcadia,  a  pastoral 
Utopia  which  “  never  was  on  sea  or  land.” 
For  As  You  Like  It  is,  I  take  it,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  purely  ideal;  the  characters,  or 
some  of  them,  we  may  possibly  have  met,  but 
their  life  and  environment  exist  only  in  the 
fine  frenzy  of  the  poet.  And  we  need  not 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  not  at  any  rate 
if  we  remember  when  the  play  was  written. 
It  came  immediately  after  the  great  historic 
trilogy.  Shakespeare  had  sounded  forth  to 
all  the  world  the  silver  note  of  patriotism, 
had  carried  men’s  minds  back  from  a  splendid 
present  to  an  equally  splendid  and  imperish¬ 
able  past,  and  made  an  incomparable  appeal 
to  the  old  and  eternally  fresh  sentiment — pro 
foots  et  aris.  And  now  he  hangs  up  his  arms 
in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  war,  and  steeps 
himself  in  the  freshness  and  fairness  of  a  life 
where  sorrow  and  sin  are  not,  where  truth  is 
on  every  shepherd’s  tongue,  where  the  time 
fleets  by  as  in  the  golden  days  of  Saturn,  and 
where  the  thought  of  each  and  all  is-— “  Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love.”  Such  the 
mise-on-scem,  such  the  atmosphere  of  careless 
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buoyancy,  and  with  what  art  is  the  latter 
maintained  throughout!  True,  we  are  told  of 
“  the  uses  of  adversity.”  But  Adversity  here, 
as  some  one  has  said,  is  really  a  fourth  Grace, 
less  celebrated  by  the  poets  because  so  seldom 
seen,  but  none  the  less  a  true  sister  of  the 
classic  Three.  She  lays  the  lightest  of  chas¬ 
tening  hands  on  her  children,  just  revealing 
“  the  humorous  sadness  55  of  existence,  and  no 
more ;  she  is  not  the  pitiless  goddess  whose 
stoney  glare  chills  and  kills  the  gazer ;  she  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  tone  of  a  play 
in  which  no  deep  chord  of  passion  is  ever 
struck. 

Of  the  characters  who  live  and  move  in  this 
fairy  and  fantastic  world  of  romance,  a  world 
all  touched  with  the  tints  of  young  desire  and 
the  purple  light  of  love,  it  is  difficult  to  speak ; 
they  are  so  familiar  to  us.  Yet  a  word  must 
be  said;  and  first  of  Rosalind.  She  is  wit  and 
womanliness  in  equal  proportions ;  and  her 
womanliness  is  the  spiritualized  tenderness 
that  Thackeray  gives  us.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  rendering  the  part  aright.  It  is  so  easy  for 
an  actress  to  sink  the  intellectual  side  of  the 
character  and  emphasize  the  abandon  and 
buoyancy  which  find  vent  in  the  forest  scenes; 
it  is  so  easy,  too,  to  make  those  scenes  a  series 
of  boisterous  romps.  Thus  the  eighteenth  \ 
century  Rosalind  appears  to  have  been  a  tou- 
selled  hoyden,  for  whom  the  part  was  pure 
comedy,  and  comedy  of  no  very  dignified  type; 
and  when  Mrs.  Siddons  restored  that  element 
of  intellectual  refinement  and  sobriety  which 
is  essential  to  the  character,  the  verdict 
of  critics  and  public  was:  “cold,  unemo¬ 
tional;  we  prefer  Mrs.  Jordan.”  Yet  this 
swash-buckler  Rosalind,  forever  reminding  us 
of  her  hose  and  doublet,  though  too  often, 
perhaps,  the  stage  Rosalind,  is  emphatically 
not  the  Rosalind  of  Shakespeare.  The  latter 
is  never  a  mere  boy,  a  “  moonish  youth,  long¬ 
ing  and  liking,  proud,  changeable,  fantastic;” 
under  the  mask  of  careless  abandonment  to 
every  passing  freak  of  fancy  she  preserves 
gracious  and  intact  her  perfect  womanliness 
and  dignity;  so  that  when  at  last  the  little 
comedy  has  played  to  its  close,  and  the  time 
comes  for  all  disguise  to  be  laid  aside,  she 
moves  quite  naturally  into  her  new  position 


as  bride  and  princess.  She  was  at  home  in 
the  forest  glade.  She  will  be  no  less  so  at  the 
court. 

The  contrast  between  Rosalind  and  Aliena 
is  too  obvious  to  require  comment:  who  runs 
may  read  ;  Shakespeare  in  his  earlier  plays 
is  fond  of  placing  two  characters  in  striking 
antithesis.  Far  more  interesting,  because 
less  natural,  is  the  distinction  between  Rosa¬ 
lind  and  Jaques.  Each  represents  an  aspect 
of  wit:  only  Jaques5  is  the  wit  of  the  scoffer. 
He  is  intellectual  and  endowed  with  a  keen 
capacity  to  feel;  but  he  lacks  moral  sound¬ 
ness,  and  sensibility  minus  morality  too  often 
ends  in  cynicism.  The  cynicism  of  Jaques, 
partly  conscious  and  exaggerated,  partly  un¬ 
conscious  and  quasi  -  constitutional,  is  the 
cynicism  of  men  like  Heine.  The  duke,  in¬ 
deed,  charges  Jaques  with  having  been  a  mere 
libertine,  and  Gervinus  dismisses  him  as  ££  a 
blase  man,  an  epicurean.55  But  the  duke  was 
not  a  great  judge  of  character — he  was  not 
great  at  anything  except  mild  moralities — and 
perhaps  the  Heidelberg  philosopher  -  critic 
went  equally  stray.  I  think  we  shall  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  if  we  regard  Jaques  as  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  emotional  man  who  is  offended  by 
the  incongruities  and  injustices  of  life,  by  the 
sight  of  evils  which  he  cannot  explain,  and 
who,  for  lack  of  faith  and  firmness,  takes 
refuge  in  what  is  the  last  resource  of  the 
witty  and  unwise,  indiscriminate  mocking. 
Rosalind  has  all  the  wit  of  Jaques,  but  she 
has  something  more,  a  something  that  keeps 
her  intellect  clear  and  trustful.  Rosalind  and 
Jaques — these  are  the  central  figures  of  the 
play,  or  rather  those  on  which  the  poet  has 
mainly  expended  the  resources  of  his  art. 
But  throughout  the  characterization  is  fine. 
Orlando  is  simply  the  ideal  lover;  the  dainty, 
delicate,  imperious  Phebe  we  have  often  met, 
now  on  a  piece  of  Dresden  china,  now  in  a fite 
champetre  by  Watteau;  Touchstone  is  an  elder 
brother  of  the  clown  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors 
and  The  Two  Gentlemen,  only  his  fooling  has 
an  uncomfortable  amount  of  wisdom  about  it; 
and  Audrey,  Adam,  William— these  may  have 
lived,  and  their  counterparts  be  still  living, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  Stratford. 

It  is  a  just  criticism  that  Shakespeare  is 
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always  “  at  the  height  of  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion;”  that  whatever  he  writes  he  writes,  not 
merely  well,  but  perfectly;  that  every  drama¬ 
tic  style  comes  naturally  to  him.  As  Y on  Like 


It  admirably  illustrates  this  maxim:  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last  there  is  nothing,  nothing 
at  any  rate  of  significance,  to  which  we  can 
point  and  say:  “Were  not  this  best  away?” 


Thk  Seven  Ages. 
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act  I 


Scene  I.  Oliver's  orchard. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  tins 
fashion, — he  bequeathed  me  by  will  but  poor 
a  thousand  crowns;  and,  as  thou  say’st,  charged 
my  brother,  on  his  blessing,  to  breed  me  well: 
and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My  brother 
J aques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks 
goldenly  of  his  profit:  for  my  part,  he  keeps 
me  rustically  at  home,  or,  to  speak  more  pro¬ 
perly,  stays  me  here  at  home  unkept;  for  call 
you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my  birth, 
that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  ox? 
His  horses  are  bred  better;  for,  besides  that 
they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are 
taught  their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders 
dearly  hired:  but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing 
under  him  but  growth;  for  the  which  his 
animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much  bound 
to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so 
plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that  na¬ 
ture  gave  me  his  countenance  seems  to  take 
from  me:  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars 
me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in 


him  lies,  mines1  my  gentility  with  my  educa¬ 
tion.  This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me;  and 
the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within 
me,  begins  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude:  I 
will  no  longer  endure  it,  though  yet  I  know 
no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  bro¬ 
ther. 

Orl .  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
how  he  will  shake  me  up.  [Adam  retires. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here? 

Orl.  Nothing:  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar 
that  which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  bro¬ 
ther  of  yours,  with  idleness. 

Oli.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be 
naught  awhile ! 2  39 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks 

1  Mines,  i.e.  undermines. 

2 -Be  naught  awhile ,  a  north -country  expression =te  a 
mischief  oil  you.  ” 
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with  them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I 
spent,  that  I  should  come  to  such  penury'? 

OIL  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir?  43 

Orl.  O,  sir,  very  well:  here  in  your  orchard. 

OIL  Know  you  before  whom,  sir? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  him  I  am  before  knows 
me.  I  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother;  and, 
in  the  gentle  condition  of  blood,  you  should  so 
know  me.  The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you 
my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first-born;  but 
the  same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood, 
were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us :  I 
have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me  as  you ;  al¬ 
beit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer 
to  his  reverence. 

OIL  What,  boy! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  this. 

OIL  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain:  I  am  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Roland  de  Bois;  he  was  my  father;  and 
he  is  thrice  a  villain  that  says  such  a  father 
begot  villains.  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I 
would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy  throat  till 
this  other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  say¬ 
ing  so:  thou  hast  railed  on  thyself. 

Adam.  [ Coming  forward]  Sweet  masters,  be 
patient:  for  your  father’s  remembrance,1  be  at 
accord.  67 

OIL  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please:  you  shall  hear 
me.  My  father  charg’d  you  in  his  will  to 
give  me  good  education:  you  have  train’d  me 
like  a  peasant,  obscuring  and  hiding  from  me 
all  gentleman-like  qualities.  The  spirit  of  my 
father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no  longer 
endure  it:  therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as 
may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor 
allottery2  my  father  left  me  by  testament;  with 
that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

OIL  And  what  wilt  thou  do — beg? — when 
that  is  spent?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in:  I  will 
not  long  be  troubled  with  you;  you  shall  have 
some  part  of  your  will:  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 

Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  be¬ 
comes  me  for  my  good. 

OIL  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog ! 


Adam.  Is  “old  dog”  my  reward?  Most 
true,  I  have  lost  my  teeth  in  your  service.— 
God  be  with  my  old  master!  he  would  not 
have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Orlando  and  A  da  m. 

OIL  Is  it  even  so?  begin  you  to  grow  upon 
me?  I  will  physic  your  rankness, :J  and  yet 
give  no  thousand  crowns  neither.  —  Holla, 
Denis !  03 

Enter  Denis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship? 

OIL  Was  not  Charles  the  duke's  wrestler 
here  to  speak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door, 
and  importunes  access  to  you. 

OIL  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Denis.]—’ T  will  be  a 
good  way;  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 

Enter  Charles. 

Oha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship.  loo 

OIL  Good  morrow,  Monsieur  Charles. — 
What’s  the  new  news  at  the  new  court? 

Cha.  There ’s  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but 
the  old  news:  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished 
by  his  younger  brother  the  new  duke;  and 
three  or  four  loving  lords  have  put  themselves 
into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  whose  lands 
and  revenues  enrich  the  new  duke;  therefore 
he  gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

OIL  Can  you  tell  if  Rosalind,  the  duke’s 
daughter,  be  banished  with  her  father?  m 

Cha.  0,  no ;  for  the  duke’s  daughter,  her 
cousin,  so  loves  her,— being  ever  from  their 
cradles  bred  together, — that  she  would  have 
followed  her  exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind 
her.  She  is  at  the  court,  and  no  less  beloved 
of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daughter;  and 
never  two  ladies  lov’d  as  they  do. 

OIL  Where  wall  the  old  duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest 
of  Arden,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him  ; 
and  there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood 
of  England:  they  say,  many  young  gentlemen 
flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet4  the  time 
carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

OIL  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before 
the  new  duke?  327 


i  For  your  father's  remembrance,  i.e.  for  sake  of  your 
father’s  memory.  2  Allottery,  portion. 
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3  JtanJcness,  insolence. 


4  Fleet,  make  it  pass  quickly. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  X. 


Glia.  Marry,  do  I,  sir;  and  I  came  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir, 
secretly  to  understand  that  your  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come  in 
disguis’d  against  me  to  try  a  fall.  To-morrow, 
sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit;  and  he  that  es¬ 
capes  me  without  some  broken  limb  shall 
acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  young 


and  tender;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loth 
to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if 
he  come  in:  therefore,  out  of  my  love  to  you, 
I  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that 
either  you  might  stay  him  from  his  intend¬ 
ment,1  or  brook  such  disgrace  well  as  he  shall 
run  into,  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search, 
and  altogether  against  my  will. 


Adam.  Wominff  forward]  Sweet  masters,  be  patient:  for  your  father’s  remembrance,  be  at  accord.-(Act  i.  l.  65-07.) 


OIL  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to 
me,  which  thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly 
requite.  I  had  myself  notice  of  my  brother’s 
purpose  herein,  and  have  by  underhand  means 
labour’d  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but  lie  is 
resolute.  I  ’ll  tell  thee,  Charles,  it  is  the  stub¬ 
born  est  young  fellow  of  France;  full  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man’s  good 
parts,  a  secret  and  villanous  contriver  against 
me  his  natural  brother:  therefore  use  thy  dis¬ 
cretion;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck 
as  his  finger.  And  tliou  wert  best  look  to’t; 
for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if 
he  do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he 
will  practise  against  thee  by  poison,  entrap 
thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never 


leave  thee  till  he  hath  ta’en  thy  life  by  some 
indirect  means  or  other;  fox’,  I  assure  thee, 
and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there  is  not 
one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living.  I 
speak  but  brotherly  of  him;  but  should  I  ana¬ 
tomize2  him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and 
weep,  and  thou  must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Glia.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to 
you.  If  he  com  e  to-morrow,  I  ’ll  give  him  his  pay¬ 
ment :  if  ever  he  go  alone  again,  I’ll  never  wrestle 
for  prize  more:  and  so,  God  keep  your  worship! 

OIL  Farewell,  good  Charles.  [ Exit  Charles.'] 
Now  will  I  stir  this  gamester:  I  hope  I  shall 


1  Intendment ,  purpose. 

2  Anatomize,  i. e.  expose  Ills  faults. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


see  an  end  of  him;  for  my  soul,  yet  I  know 
not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he.  Yet  lie’s 
gentle;  never  school’d,  and  yet  learned;  full 
of  noble  device;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  be¬ 
loved;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of 
the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people, 
who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  mis¬ 
prised:1  but  it  shall  not  be  so  long;  this  wrest¬ 
ler  shall  clear  all:  nothing  remains  but  that  I 
kindle  the  boy  thither;  which  now  I  ’ll  go 
about.  [Exit,  iso 

Scene  II.  A  lawn  before  the  Duke's  palace. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz, 
be  merry. 

Ros.  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than 
I  am  mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were 
merrier'?  Unless  you  could  teach  me  to  for¬ 
get  a  banish’d  father,  you  must  not  learn  me 
how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel.  Herein  I  see  thou  lov’st  me  not  with 
the  full  weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle, 
thy  banish’d  father,  had  banished  thy  uncle, 
the  duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still 
with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take 
thy  father  for  mine:  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the 
truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously 
temper’d  as  mine  is  to  thee.  is 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my 
estate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know  my  father  hath  no  child  but 
I,  nor  none  is  like  to  have:  and,  truly,  when 
he  dies,  thou  shalt  be  his  heir;  for  what  he 
hath  taken  away  from  thy  father  perforce,  I 
will  render  thee  again  in  affection;  by  mine 
honour,  I  will;  and  when  I  break  that  oath, 
let  me  turn,  monster:  therefore,  my  sweet 
Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ztos.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sports.  Let  me  see;  what  think  you  of  falling 
in  love? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  prithee,  do,  to  make  sport 
withal:  but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest;  nor 
no  further  in  sport  neither  than  with  safety 
of  a  pure  blush  thou  mayst  in  honour  come 
off  again. 


1  Misprised ,  despised ;  Fr.  m&prise. 
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Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport,  then1? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  house¬ 
wife  Fortune  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts 
may  henceforth  be  bestowed  equally.  eg 

Ros.  I  would  we  could  do  so;  for  her  bene¬ 
fits  are  mightily  misplaced;  and  the  bountiful 
blind  woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to 
women. 

Cel.  ’T  is  true ;  for  those  that  she  makes  fair, 
she  scarce  makes  honest;  and  those  that  she 
makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  Fortune’s 
office  to  Nature’s:  Fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of 
the  world,  not  in  the  lineaments  of  Nature. 

Cel  No?  when  Nature  hath  made  a  fair 
creature,  may  she  not  by  Fortune  fall  into  the 
fire?  Though  Nature  hath  given  us  wit  to 
flout  at2  Fortune,  hath  not  Fortune  sent  in 
this  fool  to  cut  off  the  argument?  so 

Enter  Touchstone. 

^_Ros.  Indeed,  then  is  Fortune  too  hard  for> 
Nature,  when  Fortune  makes  Nature’s  natural  jl 
the  cutter-off  of  Nature’s  wit. 

Cel.  Perad venture  this  is  not  Fortune’s  work  jj 
neither,  but  Nature’s;  who,  perceiving  ourj. 
natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of3  such  god- $ 
desses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our  whet-  i 
stone;  for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is? 
the  whetstone  of  the  wits.] — How  now,  wit!? 
whither  wander  you  ? 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to 
your  father.  61 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger? 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour;  but  I  was  bid 
to  come  for  you. 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight  that  swore  by 
his  honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore 
by  his  honour  the  mustard  was  naught:  now 
I  ’ll  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and 
the  mustard  was  good;  and  yet  was  not  the 
knight  forsworn.  71 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap 
of  your  knowledge? 

Ros.  Ay,  marry,  now  unmuzzle  your  wis¬ 
dom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now:  stroke 


2  Flout  at ,  jeer,  scoff  at. 


3  Reason  of,  talk  about. 
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your  chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I 
am  a  knave.  7s 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou 
art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I 
were;  but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you 
are  not  forsworn:  no  more  was  this  knight, 
swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he  never  had  any; 


or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away  before  ever 
he  saw  those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 

Cel.  Prithee,  who  is  ’t  that  thou  meanest  ? 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father, 
loves. 

Cel.  My  father’s  love  is  enough  to  honour 
him  enough:  speak  no  more  of  him ;  you ’ll  be 
whipp’d  for  taxation 1  one  of  these  days.  91 


Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your  chins,  and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave— (Act  i.  2.  76-78.) 


Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not 
speak  wisely  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  sayest  true;  for  since 
the  little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenc’d,  the 
little  foolery  that  wise  men  have  makes 
a  great  show. — Here  comes  Monsieur  Le 
Beau. 

Eos.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,2  as  pigeons 
feed  their  young.  100 

Eos.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm’d. 

Cel.  All  the  better;  we  shall  be  the  more 
marketable. 


1  Taxation ,  censoriousness,  talking  satirically. 

2  Put  on  us,  pawn  off  on  us. 


Enter  Le  Beau. 

Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Le  Beau:  what’s  the  news'? 
Le  j Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much 
good  sport. 

Cel.  Sport!  of  what  colour1?3 
Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam !  how  shall 
I  answer  you? 

Eos.  As  wit  and  fortune  will.  no 

Touch.  Or  as  the  Destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said:  that  was  laid  on  with  a 
trowel.4 

£  Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 


3  Colour,  description. 

4  With  a  trowel~m  clumsy  fashion. 
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Bos.  Thou*  losest  thy  old  smell.  ] 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies:  I  would 
have  told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you 
have  lost  the  sight  of.  117 

Bos.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning; 
and,  if  it  please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see 
the  end;  for  the  best  is  yet  to  do;  and  here, 
where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and 
buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man  and  his 
three  sons, — 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an 
old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excel¬ 
lent  growth  and  presence. 

Bos.  With  bills  on  their  necks,  “Be  it  known 
unto  all  men  by  these  presents,” — 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled 
with  Charles,  the  duke’s  wrestler ;  which 
Charles  in  a  moment  threw  Aim,  and  broke 
three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
life  in  him:  so  he  serv’d  the  second,  and  so 
the  third.  Yonder  they  lie;  the  poor  old  man, 
their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over 
them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping.  140 

Bos.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur, 
that  the  ladies  have  lost? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every 
day !  it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard 
breaking  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Gr  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Bos.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  feel  this 
broken  music  in  his  sides?  is  there  yet  another 
dotes  upon  rib-breaking? — Shall  we  see  this 
wrestling,  cousin?  152 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here;  for 
here  is  the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling, 
and  they  are  ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming:  let  us 
now  stay  and  see  it.  [  They  retire. 

Flourish.  Enter  D uke  Frederick,  Lords, 
Orlando,  Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Bide  F.  Come  on:  since  the  youth  will  not 
be  entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 
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Bos.  Is  yonder  the  man  ?  100 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young !  yet  he  looks  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin! 
are  you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling? 

Bos.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  you  give  us 
leave. 

Bide  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I 
can  tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  man.  In 
pity  of  the  challenger’s  youth,  I  would  fain 
dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated. 
Speak  to  him,  ladies;  see  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le 
Beau. 

BuJee  F.  Do  so:  I  ’ll  not  be  by. 

[Bide  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  prin¬ 
cess  calls  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and 
duty.  its 

Bos.  Young  man,  have  you  challeng’d  Charles 
the  wrestler. 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general 
challenger:  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try 
with  him  the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too 
bold  for  your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel 
proof  of  this  man’s  strength :  if  you  saw  your¬ 
self  with  your  eyes,  or  knew  yourself  with 
your  judgment,1  the  fear  of  your  adventure 
would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise. 
We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace 
your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Bos.  Do,  young  sir;  your  reputation  shall 
not  therefore  be  misprised:  we  will  make  it 
our  suit  to  the  duke  that  +he  wrestling  might 
not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with 
your  hard  thoughts:  herein  I  confess  me  much 
guilty,  to  deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any 
thing.  But  let  your  fair  eyes  and  gentle 
wishes  go  with  me  to  my  trial;  wherein  if  I 
be  foil’d,  there  is  but  one  sham’d  that  was 
never  gracious;  if  kill’d,  but  one  dead  that 
is  willing  to  be  so*  I  shall  do  my  friends  no 
wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  lament  me;  the 
world  no  injury,  foi  in  it  I  have  nothing; 


1  Kneiv  yourself ,  &o.,  i.e.  if  you  used  your  senses. 
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only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may 
be  better  supplied  when  I  have  made  it  empty. 

lias.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would 
it  were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well:  pray  heaven  I  be  de¬ 
ceiv’d  in  you !  210 

Cel.  Your  heart’s  desires  be  with  you ! 

I  Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant  [[that 
(is  so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth? 

5  Ort.  Ready,  sir;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a 
(more  modest  working.] 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall 
not  entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so 
mightily  persuaded  him  from  a  first.  219 
Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after;  you 
should  not  have  mock’d  me  before:  but  come 
your  ways. 

lios.  Now  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man! 
Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the 
strong  fellow  by  the  leg. 

[Charles  mid  Orlando  wrestle, 
lios.  O  excellent  young  man ! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I 
can  tell  who  should  down. 

[Charles  is  thrown.  Shout. 
Duke  F.  [Advancing]  No.  more,  no  more. 
Orl.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace:  I  am  not 
yet  well  breath’d,1  230 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away. 

[Charles  is  borne  out. 

What  is  thy  name,  young  man? 
Orl.  Orlando,  my  liege;  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Roland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F.  I  would  thou  liadst  been  son  to 
some  man  else: 

The  world  esteem’d  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still2  mine  enemy: 

Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas’d  me  with  this 
deed,  240 

Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth: 
I  would  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 
[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick ,  Train ,  and  Le  Beau. 


1 1  am  not  yet  well  breath'd,  i.e.  X  am  not  yet  warmed  to 
my  work.  2  Still,  always. 


Cel.  [To  Rosalind  apart ]  Were  I  my  father, 
coz,  would  I  do  this?,  244 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Roland’s  son, 
His  youngest  son; — and  would  not  change  that 
calling, 

To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick.  [Retires  back. 

Ros.  My  father  lov’d  Sir  Roland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father’s  mind: 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 

I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur’d. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him  and  encourage  him: 

My  father’s  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  [Orlando  advances] 
you  have  well  deserv’d: 

If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  promise, 

Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

[Giving  him  a  chain  from  her  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with3  for¬ 
tune, 

That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 
means. —  259 

Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel,  Ay. — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

[Going.  ■ 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?  My  better 
parts 

Are  all  thrown  down;  and  that  which  here 
stands  up 

Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros.  [Going]  He  calls  us  back:  [Stops]  my 
pride  fell  with  my  fortunes; 

I  ’ll  ask  him  what  he  would.  [Returns] — Did 
yon  call,  sir? — • 

Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Gel.  Will  yon  go,  coz? 

Ros.  Have  with  you.4 — Fare  you  well, 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Orl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon 
my  tongue? 

I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg’d  conference. 
0  poor  Orlando,  thou  art  overthrown !  271 

Or  Charles  or  something  weaker  masters  thee. 


3  Out  of  suits  with,  not  favoured  by. 

4  Have  with  you,  come  away. 
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Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  coun¬ 
sel  you 

To  leave  this  place.  Albeit  you  have  deserv’d 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love, 


Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place. —(Act  i.  2.  273, 274.) 


Yet  such  is  now  the  duke’s  condition, 

That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous:  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive  than  I  to  speak  of. 
OrL  I  thank  you,  sir:  and,  pray  you,  tell 
me  this, —  280 


Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke, 
That  here  were  at  the  wrestling?  2S2 

Le  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge 
by  manners; 

But  yet,  indeed,  the  lesser  is  his  daughter: 

Tli’  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish’d  duke, 
And  here  detain’d  by  her  usurping  uncle, 

To  keep  his  daughter  company;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta’en  displeasure  ’gainst  his  gentle  niece, 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument3  291 

But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father’s  sake; 

And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  ’gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.— Sir,  fare  you  well: 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 
OrL  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you:  fare  you 
well.  [Emit  Le  Beau. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother; 
From  tyrant  duke  unto  a  tyrant  brother: — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind  1  {Exit. 

Scene  III.  A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin;  why,  Rosalind; — Cupid 
have  mercy ! — not  a  word  ? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be 
cast  away  upon  curs ;  throw  some  of  them  at 
me;  come,  lame  me  with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up; 
when  the  one  should  be  lam’d  with  reasons, 
and  the  other  mad  without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father?  10 
Ros.  No,  some  of  it  is  for  my  child’s  father. 
0,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world! 

Cel.  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon 
thee  in  holiday  foolery:  if  we  walk  not  in  the 
trodden  paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch 
them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat:  these 
burs  are  in  my  heart. 

Cel.  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  “  hem,”  and 
have  him.  20 
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Cel.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 
Eos.  0,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better 
wrestler  than  myself !  23 

<  Cel.  £0,  a  good  wish  upon  you!  you  will  try 
■in  time,  in  despite  of  a  fall.] — But,  turning 
these  jests  out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good 
earnest:  is  it  possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you 
should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir 
Roland’s  youngest  son?  30 

Eos.  The  duke  my  father  lov’d  his  father 
dearly. 

Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should 
love  his  son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I 
should  hate  him,  for  my  father  hated  his 
father  dearly;1  yet  I  hate  not  Orlando. 

Eos.  No,  faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 
Cel.  Why  should  I?  doth  he  not  deserve 
well? 

Eos.  Let  me  love  him  for  that;  and  do  you 
love  him  because  I  do. — Look,  here  comes  the 
duke.  4i 

Cel.  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your 
safest  haste, 

And  get  you  from  our  court. 

Eos.  Me,  uncle? 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin:2 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be’st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Eos.  I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with 
me: 

If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 

Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic,  51 
As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,— then,  dear  uncle, 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors: 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 

They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself: — 

Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Eos.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a 
traitor: 

Tell  me  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

2  Cousin,  here  ==  niece. 


Duke  F.  Thou  ait  thy  father’s  daughter ; 
there ’s  enough.  m 

Eos.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his 
dukedom; 

So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish’d  him: 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord; 

Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 

What ’s  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor: 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much 
To3  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia;  we  stay’d  her  for  your 
sake,  69 

Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang’d  along. 

Cel.  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay; 
It  was  your  pleasure  and  your  own  remorse:4 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her; 

But  now  I  know  her:  if  she  be  a  traitor, 
Why,  so  am  I;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn’d,  play’d,  eat  toge¬ 
ther; 

And  whereso’er  we  went,  like  Juno’s  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee;  and  her 
smoothness, 

Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience,  80 

Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 

Thou  art  a  fool:  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright  and  seem 
more  virtuous 

When  she  is  gone.  Then  open  not  thy  lips: 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass’d  uppn  her; — she  is  ban¬ 
ish’d. 

Cel.  Pronounce  that  sentence,  then,  on  me, 
my  liege: 

I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool. — You,  niece,  pro¬ 
vide  yourself:  89 

If  you  outstay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

\lEsceunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  G  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt 
thou  go? 

Wilt  thou  change  fathers?  I  will  give  thee 
mine. 

I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  griev’d  than 
I  am. 

4  Remorse ,  clemency, 
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1  Dearly,  extremely. 


3  T o= as  to. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 

Cel.  Thou  hast  not,  cousin; 

Prithee,  be  cheerful :  know’st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish’d  me,  his  daughter? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No,  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks,  then,  the 
love 

Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one: 
Shall  we  be  sunder’d  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  ? 
No:  let  my  father  seek  another  heir.  101 
Therefore  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us: 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale, 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I  ’ll  go  along  with  thee. 
Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 
Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far !  111 

Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I  ’ll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face; 
The  like  do  you:  so  shall  we  pass  along, 

And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were’t  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 


That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  mail? 

A  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh,  no 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand;  and — in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman’s  fear  there  will — 
We  ’ll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances.1 
Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee  when  thou  art  a 
man  ? 

Ros.  I  ’ll  have  no  worse  a  name  than  Jove’s 
own  page; 

And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call’d  ? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my 
state; 

No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena.  130 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay’d  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father’s  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel? 

Cel.  He  ’ll  go  along  o’er  the  wide  world  with 
me; 

Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.  Let ’s  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together; 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.  Now  go  we  in  content, 

To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Exeunt. 


ACT 

Scene  I.  The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords, 
in  the  dress  of  foresters. 

Luhe  8.  Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in 
exile, 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?  Are  not  these 
woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  but2  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  seasons’ difference;  as,  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter’s  wind, 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 


1  Semblances,  i.e.  their  appearance  of  feeing  brave. 

2  But,  the  Folios  read  “  not.” 
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ii. 

This  is  no  flattery;  these  are  counsellors  10 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head: 

And  this  our  life,  exempt3  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing: 

I  would  not  change  it. 

Ami.  Happy  is  your  grace, 

That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  20 

Duke  8.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  veni¬ 
son? 

And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 


a  Exempt ~lav  from. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, 
Should,  in  their  own  confines  with  forked  heads, 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor’d. 

First  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that; 

And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish’d  you. 
To-day  my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  benind  him,  as  he  lay  along  30 

Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood: 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester’d  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter’s  aim  had  ta’en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav’d  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours’d  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase:  and  thus  the  hairy  fool,  40 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  th’  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques1? 

Did  he  not  moralize1  this  spectacle? 

First  Lord.  0,  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream; 
“  Poor  deer,”  quoth  he,  “  thou  mak’st  a  testa¬ 
ment 

As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much:”  then,  being 
alone, 

Left  and  abandon’d  of  Ms  velvet  friends;  so 
“  ’T  is  right,”  quoth  he;  “  thus  misery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company:”  anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 

And  never  stays  to  greet  him;  “Ay,”  quoth 
Jaques, 

“  Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens; 

’T  is  just  the  fashion:  wherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there?” 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court,  59 

Yea,  and  of  this  our  life:  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what  7s  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up,2 
In  their  assign’d  and  native  dwelling-place. 
Duke  B.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  con¬ 
templation? 

1  Moralize,  draw  a  meaning  from,  interpret. 

2  Up,  i.e.  completely. 


Sec.  luord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and 
commenting  65 

Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  B.  Show  me  the  place: 

I  love  to  cope3  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 

For  then  he ’s  full  of  matter. 

First  Lord.  I  ’ll  bring  you  to  him  straight. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Jjords ,  and 
Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw 
them  ? 

It  cannot  be:  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

First  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did 
see  her. 

The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber, 
Saw  her  a-bed;  and,  in  the  morning  early, 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur’d  of  their  mis¬ 
tress. 

Sec.  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish4  clown,  at 
whom  so  oft 

Your  grace  -was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess’  gentlewoman,  10 

Confesses  that  she  secretly  o’erheard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler5 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother’s;  fetch  that 
gallant  hither: 

If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me; 

I’ll  make  him  find  him:  do  this  suddenly; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail  20 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  Before  Oliver's  house. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who’s  there? 

Adam.  What,  my  young  master?— O  my 
gentle  master ! 

3  Cope,  encounter. 

4  Roynish,  a  term  of  contempt= mangy. 

5  Wrestler,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  II.  Scene  S. 


O  my  sweet  master !  O  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Roland !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous?  why  do  people  love  you? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and 
valiant? 


Adam.  0  unhappy  youth,  1 

Come  not  within  these  doors!  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives.— (Act  ii.  3. 16-18.) 


Why  would  you  he  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bonny  priser  of  the  humorous  duke? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before 
you. 

Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies?  n 


No  more  do  yours:  your  virtues,  gentle  master, 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you.  is 
0,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 1 
Orl.  Why,  what ’s  the  matter? 

Adam,  0  unhappy  youth, 

Come  not  within  these  doors !  with¬ 
in  this  roof 

The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives: 
Your  brother— -(no,  no  brother;  yet 
the  son — 

Yet  not  the  son— I  will  not  call  him 
son  20 

Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his 
father) — 

Hath  heard  your  praises;  and  this 
night  he  means 

To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use 
to  lie, 

And  you  within  it:  if  he  fail  of  that, 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut 
you  off: 

I  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place;  this  house  is  but  a 
butchery: 

Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 
Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst 
thou  have  me  go? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you 
come  not  here.  30 

Orl.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go 
and  beg  my  food  ? 

Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword 
enforce 

A  thievish  living  on  the  common 
road? 

This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what 
to  do: 

Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted2  blood  and  bloody 
brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so.  I  have  five 
hundred  crowns, 

The  thrifty  hire  I  sav’d  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse  40 


1  An  allusion  to  the  poisoned  shirt  of  JSTessus  by  which 
.Hercules  was  killed. 

2  Diverted ,  ie.  unnatural,  that  has  been  turned  from  its 
proper  course. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown:  42 

Take  that;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 

Be  comfort  to  my  age  !  Here  is  the  gold; 

A.11  this  I  give  you.  Let  me  be  your  servant: 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 

Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility;  si 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 

Frosty,  but  kindly:  let  me  go  with  you; 

I  ’ll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  0  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  ap¬ 
pears 

The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  swet  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion;  60 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having:  ’t  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun’st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of1  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 

But  come  thy  ways;  we  ’ll  go  along  together; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We’ll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam .  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee, 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. —  70 
[Exit  Orlando.  Adam  goes  into  the  house, 
and  immediately  returns  with  pouch, 
staff,  and  hat. 

From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 

At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week: 

Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better  75 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master’s  debtor. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IY.  The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Kosalind  in  boy's  clothes,  as  Ganymede, 
Celia  drest  like  a  shepherdess,  and  Touch¬ 
stone. 

Eos.  0  Jupiter,  how  weary  are  my  spirits ! 


i  In  lieu  of— in  reward  of. 


Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs 
were  not  weary. 

Eos.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace 
my  man’s  apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman; 
but  I  must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,  as 
doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show  itself  coura¬ 
geous  to  petticoat:  therefore,  courage,  good 
Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me;  I  cannot  go 
no  further.  10 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with 
you  than  bear  you:  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,2 
if  I  did  bear  you;  for  I  think  you  have  no 
money  in  your  purse. 

Eos.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden;  the  more 
fool  I;  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better 
place:  but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Eos.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone. — Look 
you,  who  comes  here;  20 

A  young  man  and  an  old  in  solemn  talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you 
still. 

Sil.  0  Corin,  that  thou  knew’st  how  I  do 
love  her ! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess ;  for  I  have  lov’d  erenow. 

Sil.  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not 
guess; 

Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh’d  upon  a  midnight  pillow: 

But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, — 

As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so, — 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous  30 

Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy?3 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  0,  thou  didst  then  ne’er  love  so  heartily: 
If  thou  remember’st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into, 

Thou  hast  not  lov’d: 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now, 

Wearing  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress’  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov’d: 

Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 

Thou  hast  not  lov’d. — 0  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe! 

[Exit. 


2  See  note  45.  3  Fantasy,  fancy = love. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


ACT  IT.  Scene  5. 


Eos.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy 
wound, 

I  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 
Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  in  love  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone, 
and  bid  him  take  that  for  coming  a-night  to 
Jane-Smile:  and  I  remember  the  kissing  of 
her  batlet,  and  the  cow’s  dugs  that  her  pretty 
1  chapp’d  hands  had  milk’d:  [and  I  remember 
|  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of  her;  from 
whom  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her  them 
again,  said  with  weeping  tears,1  “Wear  these 
for  my  sake.”]  We  that  are  true  lovers  run 
into  strange  capers;  hut  as  all  is  mortal  in 
nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly. 
Eos.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art 
ware  of. 

Touch .  Nay,  I  shall  ne’er  be  ware  of  mine 
own  wit  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it.  go 
Eos.  Jove,  Jove !  this  shepherd’s  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine;  but  it  grows  something 
stale  with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond 
man, 

If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food: 

I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla,  you  clown ! 

Eos.  Peace,  fool:  he’s  not  thy  kinsman. 
Cor.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Eos.  Peace,  I  say.  [Touchstone  retires  to  bach 
of  stage  with  Celia] — Good  even  to  you, 
friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 
Eos.  I  prithee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold. 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment, 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves  and  feed : 
Here  ’s  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  op¬ 
press’d, 

And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 

And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze: 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition,  so 


And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
,By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality: 

Besides,  his  cote,2  his  flocks,  and  hounds  of 
feed, 

Are  now  on  side;  and  at  our  sheepeote  now, 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on;  but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice  most  welcome  shall  you  be. 
Eos.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and 
pasture'-; 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here 
but  erewhile, 

That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing.  oo 
Eos.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with3  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  Hock, 
And  thou  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cel.  [Coming  forward]  And  we  will  mend 
thy  wages.  I  like  this  place, 

And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  he  sold: 

Go  with  me:  if  you  like,  upon  report, 

The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 

I  will-  your  very  faithful  feeder  be,  oo 

And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly. 
[Exeunt  Conn ,  followed  by  Rosalind  and 
Touchstone  supporting  Celia. 

Scene  Y.  A  nother  part  of  the  forest 

Enter  Amiens,  Jaques,  and  others. 

Song. 

Ami.  Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  turn  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird’s  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 

Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy  ; 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jag.  More,  more,  I  prithee,  more. 

Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Jaques.  n 

Jag.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  prithee,  more.  I 
can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel 
sucks  eggs.  More,  I  prithee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged:4  I  know  I  cannot 
please  you. 

Jag.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me;  I 


1  Weeping  tears ,  an  intentionally  affected  phrase. 
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2  Cote,  hut. 

3  Stand  with = be  not  inconsistent  with. 

4  Ragged,  rough. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  5. 


do  desire  you  to  sing.  Come,  more ;  another 
stanza: — call  you  ’em  stanzas?  19 

Ami  What  you  will,  Monsieur  Jaques. 
Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names;  they 
owe  me  nothing.  Will  you  sing? 

Ami  More  at  your  request  than  to  please 
myself. 


Jaq.  Well,  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man, 
I  ’ll  thank  you:  but  that  they  call  compliment 
is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog-apes;  and 
when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks  I 
have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me 
the  beggarly  thanks.  Come,  sing;  and  you 
that  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 


Ami.  Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  turn  his  merry  note 


Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither. 

—(Act  ii.  5.  1-5.) 


Ami  Well,  I  ’ll  end  the  song. — Sirs,  cover 
the  while ;  the  duke  will  drink  under  this 
tree. — He  hath  been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid 
him.  He  is  too  disputable1  for  my  company: 
I  think  of  as  many  matters  as  he;  but  I  give 
heaven  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  them. 
Come,  warble,  come. 

Song. 

Who  doth  ambition  shim, 

[All  together  here. 
And  loves  to  live  f  the  sun,  41 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 

And  pleas’d  with  what  he  gets, 


Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither: 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


Jaq.  [I  ’ll  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that 
I  made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami  And  I  ’ll  sing  it.  so 

Jaq.  Thus  it  goes; 

If  it  do  come  to  pass 
That  any  man  turn  ass, 

Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 

Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame: 

Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 

An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 
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i  Disputable,  fond  of  disputing. 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  ■  ACT  II.  Scene  7. 

OrL  Why,  how  now,  Adam!  no  greater  heart 
in  thee?  Live  a  little;  comfort  a  little;  cheer 


ACT  II.  Scene  5. 

Ami  What’s  that  c£  ducdame”? 

Jccq.  ’T  is  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools 
into  a  circle.]  I’ll  go  sleep,  if  I  can;  if  I  can¬ 
not,  I  ’ll  rail  against  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt. 


Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  farther:  0,  I  die  for 
food  I  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave.  Fare¬ 
well,  kind  master.— (Act  ii  6. 1-3.) 


Ami  And  I  ’ll  go  seek  the  duke:  his  banquet 
is  prepar’d.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  YI.  Another  part  of  the  forest. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further: 
O,  I  die  for  food  1  Here  lie  I  down,  and  mea¬ 
sure  out  my  grave.  Farewell,  kind  master. 
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thyself  a  little.  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield 
any  thing  savage,  I  will  either  be  food  for  it, 
or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee.  Thy  conceit1  is 
nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  F or  my  sake 
be  comfortable;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm’s 
end:  I  will  be  here  with  thee  presently;  and 
if  I  bring  thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give 
thee  leave  to  die:  but  if  thou  diest  before  I 
come,  thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  W ell 
said!  thou  look’st  cheerly;  and  I’ll  be  with 
thee  quickly.— Yet  thou  best  in  the  bleak  air: 
come,  I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter;  and 
thou  shalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there 
live  any  thing  in  this  desert.  Cheerly,  good 
Adam !  [Exewnt. 

Scene  YII.  Another  part  of  the  forest  (the 
same  as  in  Scene  V.).  A  table  set  out. 

Enter  Duke  Senior,  Amiens,  and  others. 
Duke  8.  I  think  he  be  transform’d  into  a 
beast; 

For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

First  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone 
hence: 

Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  8.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres.2 
Go,  seek  him:  tell  him  I  would  speak  with  him. 
First  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own 
approach. 

Enter  Jaques. 

Duke  8.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  what  a 
life  is  this, 

That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  com¬ 
pany  !  io 

What,  you  look  merrily ! 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool !— I  met  a  fool  i’  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool;— a  miserable  world ! — 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool; 

Who  laid  him  down  and  bask’d  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail’d  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 

In  good  set  terms,— and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
“Good  morrow,  fool,”  quoth  I.  “No,  sir,” 
quoth  he, 


1  Conceit ,  fancy. 

2  Discord  in  the  spheres,  referring  to  tfte  old  j<lea  of  tlje 
music  of  file  spheres. 
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“  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  for¬ 
tune  : 33 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke,1  20 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says  very  wisely,  “  It  is  ten  o’clock: 

Thus  we  may  see,33  quoth  he,  “  how  the  world 
wags : 

3T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine ; 

And  after  one  hour  more  3t  will  be  eleven  ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.33  When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral2  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer,  30 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative; 
And  I  did  laugh  sans  intermission 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool ! — Motley  3s  the  only  wear. 
Duke  8.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq.  0  worthy  fool!— -One  that  hath  been 
a  courtier; 

And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  3t :  and  in  his 
brain, — 

Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder3  biscuit 
After  a  voyage, —  he  hath  strange  places 
cramm’d  40 

With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms.— 0  that  I  were  a  fool ! 

I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duke  8  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit; 

Provided  that  you  weed  your  better  judg¬ 
ments 

Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them 
That  I  am  wise.  I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind, 

To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.  And  why,  sir,  must 
they  so  ?  51 

The  “why33  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church: 
He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 
Both  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart, 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob:  if  not, 

The  wise  man’s  folly  is  anatomiz’d  J 
Even  by  the  squandering4  glances  of  the  fool. 

1  Poke,  pocket  2  Moral ,  i.  e.  moralize. 

3  Remainder,  used  adjectively  =  that  is,  left  over. 

4  Squandering ,  aimless. 


Invest  me  in  my  motley ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and 
through  59 

Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th3  infected  world, 

If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 
Duke  8.  Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou 
wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but 
good  ? 

Duke  8.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chid¬ 
ing  sin: 

For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 

As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting5  itself; 

And  all  th3  embossed  sores  and  headed  evils, 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast 
caught, 

Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride,  70 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 

Both  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 

Till  that  the  wearer’s  very  means  do  ebb? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name, 

When  that  I  say,  the  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  ? 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say  that  I  mean  her, 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neigh¬ 
bour? 

Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function,  79 

That  says  his  bravery G  is  not  on  my  cost — 
Thinking  that  I  mean  him — but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech? 

There  then;  how  then?  what  then?  Let  me 
see  wherein 

My  tongue  hath  wrong’d  him:  if  it  do  him 
right, 

Then  he  hath  wrong’d  himself;  if  he  be  free, 
Why,  then  my  taxing  like  a  wild-goose  flies, 
Unclaim’d  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Orlando  with  his  sword  drawn. 

Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more ! 

Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orl.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  serv’d. 
Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of  ? 
Duke  8.  Art  thou  thus  bolden’d,  man,  by 
thy  distress,  91 

Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 

That  in  civility  thou  seem’st  so  empty? 


s  Sting ,  instinct.  «  Bravery,  finery. 
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Orl  You  touch’d  my  vein  at  first:  the 
thorny  point 

Of  bare  distress  hath  ta’en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility:  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.  But  forbear,  I  say: 
He  dies  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered.  100 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with 
reason,  I  must  die. 

Duke  &  What  would  you  have?  Your  gen¬ 
tleness  shall  force, 

More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness, 
Orl  I  almost  die  for  food;  and  let  me  have  it. 
Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to 
our  table. 

Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I 
pray  you: 

I  thought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here  ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.  But  whate’er  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible,  no 

Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs, 

Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  look’d  on  better  days, 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoli’d  to  church, 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man’s  feast, 

If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip’d  a  tear, 

And  know  what  ’t  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied,— 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be : 

In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 
Duke  R.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better 
days,  120 

And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll’d  to  church, 
And  sat  at  good  men’s  feasts,  and  wip’d  our 
eyes 

Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender’d: 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness, 
And  take  upon  command 1  what  help  we  have, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister’d. 

Orl  Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little 
while, 

Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 

And  give  it  food.  There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step  imo 
Limp’d  in  pure  love:  till  he  be  first  suffic’d,— 
Oppress’d  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and 
hunger,— 

I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 
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And  one  man  in  his  linn*  pla\ s  many  pails, 
.His  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  ftr.-t  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  hunA  anus. 

And  then  the  whining  schooling .  with  his 
satchel 

And  shining  morning  fare,  creeping  like  snail 
rnwillingiy  in  school.  And  thru  tie*  luver. 
Sighing  like1  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress’  eyebrow.  Thru  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths.and  bearded  like!  he  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  ami  quirk  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  j.vj 

Kven  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  And  then  the 
justice. 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  seven*  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern instances; 

And  so  ho  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon,  158 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose, well  sav'd, a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank;  ami  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  line*  sound.  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness  and  men*  oblivion, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every¬ 
thing. 

Re-enter  Orlando  vu'th  Adam. 

Duke  S.  Welcome.  Set  down  your  vener¬ 
able  burden, 

And  let  him. feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need— 

I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 


I  Upon  command- as  you  maybe  pleased  to  command. 
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D  uke  S.  Welcome;  fall  to:  I  will  not  trouble 
you  171 

As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. — 
Give  us  some  music;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Song. 

Ami.  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude.  179 
Heigh-ho!  sing,  heigh-ho !  unto  the  green  holly: 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly: 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot: 


Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember’d  not. 

Heigh-ho!  sing,  heigh-ho!  &c.  190 

.Duke  >Sy.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Bo¬ 
land’s  son, — ■ 

As  you  have  whisper’d  faithfully  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies1  witness 
Most  truly  limn’d  and  living  in  your  face, — 
Be  truly  welcome  hither:  I’m  the  duke, 

That  lov’d  your  father:  the  residue  of  your 
fortune, 

Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. — 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand. 

[ Exeunt 


ACT 

Scene  I.  A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and 
Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since?  Sir,  sir,  that 
cannot  be: 

But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 

I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.  But  look  to  it: 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe’er  he  is; 

Seek  him  with  candle;  bring  him  dead  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 

Thy  lands, and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 

Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother’s  mouth 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee.  12 

OH.  0,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart 
in  this ! 

I  never  lov’d  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou. — Well,  push 
him  out  of  doors; 

And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands: 

Do  this  expediently,2  and  turn  him  going. 

[Exeunt. 

1  Effigies,  representation  or  likeness. 

*  Expediently,  at  once. 


in. 

Scene  II.  The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Orlando,  in  a  forester's  dress ,  with  a 
paper ,  which  he  hangs  on  a  tree. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my 
love: 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night, 
survey 

With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere 
above, 

Thy  huntress’  name,  that  my  full  life  doth 
sway. 

0  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  ’ll 
character;3 

That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness’d  every 
where.  8 

Bun,  run,  Orlando;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Oorin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor .  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd’s  life, 
Master  Touchstone  % 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself, 


3  Character ,  engrave. 
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it  is  a  good  life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a 
shepherd’s  life,  it  is  naught.  In  respect  that 
it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well;  but  in  respect 
that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now, 
in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ; 
but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious. 
As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  hu¬ 
mour  well;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in 


cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun ;  that  he 
that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art 
may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a 
very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher. 
W ast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn’d. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope,— - 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damn’d;  like  an  ill- 
roasted  egg,  all  on  one  side.  39 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court?  Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court, 
thou  never  saw’st  good  manners  ;  if  thou  never 
saw’st  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must 
be  wicked;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is 
134 


it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Hast 
any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  :  22 

Cor.  No  more  but  that-  I  know,  the  more 
one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is;  and  that 
lie  that  wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is 
without  three  good  friends;  that  the  property 
of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  tire  to  burn;  that  good 
pasture  makes  fat  sheep ;  and  that  a  great 


damnation.  Thou  art  in  a  parlous1  state,  , 
shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Master  Touchstone:  those 
that  are  good  maimers  at  the  court,  are  as 
ridiculous  in  the  country  as  the  behaviour  of 
the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court. 
£  You  told  me  you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but ^ 
you  kiss  your  hands:  that  courtesy  would  be;! 
uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  shepherds.  i 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance.  ) 
Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes;  j 
and  their  fells,2  you  know,  are  greasy.  J 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier’s  hands' 
sweat?  and  is  not  the  grease  of  a,  mutton  asj 


1  Parlous,  dangerous.  -  Fells,  skins. 
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j,  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man?  Shallow, 
shallow.  A  better  instance,  I  say;  come, 
j!  Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard.  go 

)  Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner. 
Shallow  again.  A  more  sounder  instance, 
f  come. 

|>  Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr’d  over  with  the 
/surgery  of  our  sheep;  and  would  you  have  us 
Sj kiss  tar?  The  courtier’s  hands  are  perfum’d 
\  with  civet. 

!  Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  thou  worms- 
meat,  in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh;  in¬ 
deed  ! — Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend : 1  civet 
is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar, — the  very  uncleanly 
flux  of  a  cat.  Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me: 
I  ’ll  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn’d?  God  help 
z  thee,  shallow  man  I  God  make  incision  in 
/  thee  !  thou  art  raw. 

$  Cor.  Sir,]  I  am  a  true  labourer:  I  earn  that 
I  eat,  get  that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy 
no  man’s  happiness;  glad  of  other  men’s  good, 
content  with  my  harm;  and  the  greatest  of 
my  pride  is,  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my 
lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you;  to 
l [[  bring  the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and 
jlto  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation 
J  of  cattle ;  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  and 
^to  betray  a  she-lamb  of  a  twelvemonth  to  a 
^crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldy  ram,  out  of  all 
j reasonable  match.]  If  thou  beest  not  damn’d 
for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shep¬ 
herds;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst 
scape.  90 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  Master  Ganymede, 
my  new  mistress’s  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind  ;  she  takes  Orlando's  paper 
-from  the  tree:  reading. 

Ros.  “  From  the  east  to  western  Ind 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 

Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 

All  the  pictures  fairest  lin’d 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind 

But  the  fair  of  Rosalind.”  100 


Touch.  I  ’ll  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  toge¬ 
ther,  dinners  and  suppers  and  sleeping-hours 
excepted:  it  is  the  right  butter- women’s  rank 
to  market.  . 

Ros.  Out,  fool! 

Touch.  For  a  taste; 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So  be  sure  will  Rosalind.  110 

[[Winter  garments  must  be  lin’d,  ( 

So  must  slender  Rosalind.  ]  *> 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf 2  and  bind; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

[[  He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find,  *> 

Must  find  love’s  prick  and  Rosalind.  ]  \ 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses:  why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them?  120 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool !  I  found  them  on 
a  tree. 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

[_Ros.  I  ’ll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  ^ 
graft  it  with  a  medlar:  then  it  will  be  the  ear-  > 
liest  fruit  i’  the  country;  for  you’ll  be  rotten \ 
ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that ’s  the  right  vir-  ( 
tue  of  the  medlar.  ^ 

Touch,  You  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  £ 
or  no,  let  the  forest  judge.  ]  130 ; 

Ros.  Peace! 

Here  comes  my  sister,  reading:  stand  aside. 

[They  retire. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 

Cel,  1  i  Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  ?  No; 

Tongues  I  ’ll  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show: 

Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring3  pilgrimage, 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age;  140 

Some,  of  violated  vows 

’Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 

But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence’  end, 

Will  I  Rosalinda  write; 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show. 


2  Sheaf  ake  into  sheaves. 

3  Erring ,  in  its  literal  sense,  wandering. 
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Therefore  Heaven  Nature  charg’d 

That  one  body  should  be  fill’d  150 

With  all  graces  wide- enlarg’d: 

Nature  presently  distill’d 
Helen’s  cheek,  but  not  her  heart; 

Cleopatra’s  majesty; 

Atalanta’s  better  part; 

Sad  Lucretia’s  modesty. 

Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 
By  heavenly  synod  was  devis’d; 

Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz’d.  160 

Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have, 

And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave.” 

Eos.  0  most  gentle  pnlpiter ! — wliat  tedious 
homily  of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parish¬ 
ioners  withal,  and  never  cried,  “  Have  patience, 
good  people !  ” 

Cel.  How  now!  \To  Touchstone  and  Coring 
back,  friends: — shepherd,  go  off  a  little: — go 
with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an 
honourable  retreat;  though  not  with  bag  and 
baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage.  iTi 
[Exeunt  Co'rin  and  Touchstone. 

Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 

Eos.  0,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more 
too ;  for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet 
than  the  verses  would  bear. 

Cel.  That’s  no  matter:  the  feet  might  bear 
the  verses. 

Eos.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could 
not  bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and 
therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  verse.  iso 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering 
how  thy  name  should  be  hang’d  and  carved 
upon  these  trees  ? 

Eos.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder  before  you  came;  for  look  here  what 
(I  found  on  a  palm-tree: — [[I  was  never  so  be- 
i  rhym’d  since  Pythagoras’  time,  that  I  was  an 
i Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember.] 

Cel.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this? 

Eos.  Is  it  a  man?  190 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about 
his  neck.  Change  you  colour? 

Eos.  I  prithee,  who? 

Cel.  0  Lord,  Lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for 
friends  to  meet;  but  mountains  may  be  re¬ 
mov’d  with  earthquakes,  and  so  encounter. 

Eos.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 
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Cel.  Is  it  possible? 

Eos.  Nay,  T  prithee  now  with  most  peti¬ 
tionary  vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is.  cue 

Cel.  0  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  won¬ 
derful  wonderful!  and  yet  again  wondortu!, 
and  after  that,  out  of  all  hooping! 

Eos.  Hood  my  complexion  !  dost  thou  think, 
though  I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  1  have  a 
doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition?  One  im-h 
of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery:  1 
prithee,  tell  me  who  is  it  quickly,  and  speak 
apace.  £1  would  thou  couhlst  stammer,  that 
thou  mightst  pour  this  conceal'd  man  out  ot 
thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow- 
mouth’d  bottle, — either  too  much  at  once,  or 
none  at  all.  I  prithee,  take  the  cork  out  of 
thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings,  cm 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Eos. ]  Is  he  of  Hod  s making  l  What  manner 
of  man?  Is  liis  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin 
worth  a  beard? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  hut  a.  little  beard. 

Eos.  Why,  Hod  will  send  more,  if  the  man 
will  be  thankful;  let  me  stay  the  growth  of 
his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge 
of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp’d  up  the 
wrestler’s  heels  and  your  heart  both  in  an 
instant. 

Eos.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking; 
speak,  sad  brow  and  true  maid. 

Cel.  I’  faith,  coz,  ’t  is  lie. 

Eos.  Orlando? 

Cel.  Orlando.  230 

Eos.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with 
my  doublet  and  hose?— -What  did.  he  when 
thou  saw’st  him?  What  said  he?  How  look’d 
he?  Wherein1  went  he?  What  makes  he 
here?  Did  he  ask  for  me?  Where  remains 
he  ?  How  parted  he  with  thee  ?  and  when  shalt 
thou  see  him  again?  Answer  me  in  one 
word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua’s 
mouth  first:  ’tis  a  word  too  groat  for  any 
mouth  of  this  age’s  size.  To  say  ay  and  no  to 
these  particulars  is  more  than  to  answer  in  a 

catechism.  2  a 

. . 

Eos.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this 
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forest,  ami  in  man’s  apparel?  Looks  lie  as 
freshly  as  ho  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel  it  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  re¬ 
solve  the  propositions  of  a  lover:— hut  take  a 
taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it  with 
good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree, 
like  a  dropp’d  acorn. 

Eos.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove’s  tree,  when 
it  drops  forth  such  fruit.  250 


£  Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam.  251 ) 
Eos.  Proceed.  ]  \ 

UeL  There  lay  he,  stretch’d  along,  like  a 
wounded  knight. 

Eos.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight, 
it  well  becomes  the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry  holla!  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee;  it 
curvets  unseasonably.  He  was  furnish’d  like 
a  hunter. 


Eos.  0,  ominous!  he  comes  to  kill  my 
heart.  260 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  bur¬ 
den  :  thou  bring’st  me  out  of  tune. 

Eos.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman? 
when  1  think,  I  must  speak.  Sweet,  say  on. 

Cel  You  bring  me  out. — Soft !  comes  he  not 
here? 

Eos.  ’Tis  he:  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  retire. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaqtxes. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company;  but, 
good  faith, 

I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  alone. 


Orl  And  so  had  I;  but  yet,  for  fashion’s 
sake, 

I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  God  b’wi’  you!  let’s  meet  as  little  as 
we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 
Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with 
writing  love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses 
with  reading  them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love’s  name  ?  280 

Orl  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you 
when  she  was  christen’d. 
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Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq .  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have 
you  not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths5 
wives,  and  conn’d  them  out  of  rings'?  2S9 

j  Orl.  Not  so;  [  but  I  answer  you  right  painted 
\  cloth,  from  whence  you  have  studied  your 
\  questions.  ] 

l  J %<2'  [You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  ;t  was 
^inade  of  Atalanta’s  heels.  ]  Will  you  sit  down 
with  me?  and  we  two  will  rail  against  our 
mistress  the  world  and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather1  in  the%world 
but  myself,  against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in 
love.  300 

Orl.  5T  is  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your 
best  virtue.  I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool 
when  I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drown’d  in  the  brook:  look  but 
in,  and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a 
cipher. 

Jaq.  I’ll  tarry  no  longer  with  you:  fare¬ 
well,  good  Signior  Love.  3io 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure:  adieu, 
good  Monsieur  Melancholy.  [Exit  Jaques. 

[Celia  and  Rosalind  come  forward. 

Ros.  [Aside  to  Celia ]  I  will  speak  to  him  like 
a  saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the 
knave  with  him. — Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well:  what  would  you? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is ’t  o’clock  ? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o’  day: 
there ’s  no  clock  in  the  forest.  319 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the 
forest;  else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groan¬ 
ing  every  hour,  would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of 
Time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  ? 
had  not  that  been  as  proper? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in 
divers  paces  with  divers  persons:  I  ’ll  tell  you 
who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots 
withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal,  and  who 
he  stands  still  withal. 


Orl.  I  prithee,  who  doth  lie  trot  withal? 

Ros.  Marry,  lie  trots  hard  with  a  young 
maid  between  the  contract  of  her  marriage 
and  the  day  it  is  solemniz’d:  if  the  interim 
be  but  a  se’nnight,  Time’s  pace  is  so  hard 
that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  year. 

Orl.  Who  ambles  Time  withal?  ;>as 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  ami  a 
rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout;  for  the  one 
sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study ;  and  t  he 
other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain: 
[the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  waste-  , 
ful  learning;  the  other  knowing  no  burden  , 
of  heavy  tedious  penury:]  these  Time  ambles.’ 
withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows;  for  though 
he  go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  him¬ 
self  too  soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for  they 
sleep  between  term  and  term,  and  then  they 
perceive  not  how  Time  moves,  :;.vi 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister; 
here  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe 
upon  a  petticoat. 

[  Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ?  ' 

Ros.  As  the  cony,  that  you  see  dwell  where 
she  is  kindled.2  ] 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than 
you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many:  but  indeed 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to 
speak, who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man;  one 
that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  then;  he  fell 
in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures 
against  it;  and  I  thank  God  I  am  not  a 
woman,  to  be  touch’d  with  so  many  giddy 
offences  as  he  hath  generally  tax’d  their  whole 
sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  evils  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal :  they  were 
all  like  one  another  as  -half-pence  are;  every 
one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till  his  fellow- 
fault  came  to  match  it. 

Orl.  I  prithee,  recount  some  of  them. 


1  No  breather,  i.e.  no  one,  no  human  being, 
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2  Kindled,  littered;  a  technical  term. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  3. 

Eos.  No,  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic 
but  on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man 
haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks; 
hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on 
brambles;  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of 
Rosalind:  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger, 
I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel,  for  lie 
seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shak’d:  I  pray 
you,  tell  me  your  remedy. 

Eos.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle’s  marks 
upon  you:  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man 
in  love;  in  which  cage  of  rushes  I  am  sure 
you  are  not  prisoner.  390 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks? 

Eos.  A  lean  cheek, — which  you  have  not; 
a  blue1  eye  and  sunken, — which  you  have 
not;  an  unquestionable 2  spirit,— which  you 
have  not;  a  beard  neglected, — which  you  have 
not; — but  I  pardon  you  for  that;  for  simply 
your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother’s 
revenue: — then  your  hose  should  be  ungar¬ 
ter’d,  your  bonnet  unbanded,  your  sleeve  un¬ 
button’d,  your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing 
about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation; 
— but  you  are  no  such  man, — you  are  rather 
point-devise  in  your  accoutrements,  as  loving 
yourself  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any 
other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee 
believe  I  love. 

Eos.  Me  believe  it !  you  may  as  soon  make 
her  that  you  love  believe  it;  which,  I  warrant, 
she  is  apter  to  do  than  to  confess  she  does: 
that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women 
still  give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  Rut, 
in  good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  hangs  the 
verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so 
admired? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white 
hand  of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  he. 

Eos.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your 
rhymes  speak? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express 
how  much,  410 


Eos.  Love  is  merely  a  madness;  and,  I  tell 
you,  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip 
as  madmen  do:  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  so  punish’d  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy 
is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in  love 
too.  Yet  1  profess  curing  it  by  counsel, 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ?  42a 

Eos.  Yes,  one;  and  in  this  manner.  He 
was  to  imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress ;  and 
I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me:  at  which 
time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish3  youth, 
grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  longing, 
and  liking ;  proud,  fantastical,  apish,  shallow, 
inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles;  for 
every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion 
truly  any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are  for 
the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour :  would 
now  like  him,  now  loathe  him;  then  enter¬ 
tain  him,  then  forswear  him;  now  weep  for 
him,  then  spit  at  him;  that  I  drave  my  suitor 
from  his  mad  humour  of  love  to  a  living  hu¬ 
mour  of  madness;  which  was,  to  forswear  the 
full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook 
merely  monastic.  And  thus  I  cur’d  him;  and 
this  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your 
liver  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep’s  heart,  that 
there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love  in ’t. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Eos.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but 
call  me  Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my 
cote  and  woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will: 
tell  me  where  it  is.  450 

Eos.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I  ’ll  show  it  you; 
and,  by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in 
the  forest  you  live.  Will  you  go? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Eos.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind. — 
Come,  sister,  will  yon  go?  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  Another  part  of  the  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;  £  Jaques  < 
behind.  ]  1 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey:  I  will 
fetch  up  your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how, 
Audrey?  am  I  the  man  yet?  doth  my  simple 
feature  content  you  ? 


t  Blue,  that  is,  with  blue  lines  under  it. 

2  Unquestionable ,  unwilling  to  be  questioned. 


I 


B  Moonish,  wayward. 
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Aud.  Your  features !  Lord  "warrant  us! 
toll  at  features? 

Touch .  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats, 
as  the  most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was 
among  the  Goths. 

\  [*%.  \Aside\  0  knowledge  ill- inhabited, — 

!  worse  than  Jove  in  a  thatch’d  house!  ]  11 


it  honest  in  deed  and  word?  is  it  a  true 
thing  ? 

Touch .  No,  truly;  for  the  truest  poetry  is 
the  most  feigning;  and  lovers  are  given  to 
poetry;  and  what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may 
be  said,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had 
made  me  poetical? 

Touch,  I  do,  truly;  for  thou  swear’st  to 
me  thou  art  honest  :  now,  if  thou  wert  a 
poet,  I  might  have  some  hope  thou  didst 
feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard- 
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Touch.  When  a  man’s  versos  cannot  ho 
understood,  nor  a  man’s  good  wit  seconded 
with  the  forward  child,  understanding,  it. 
strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great,  reckon¬ 
ing  in  a  little  room.-— Truly,  1  would  the  gods 
had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  is 


favoured;  for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to 
have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar.  si 

[Aside]  A  material  fool !  ] 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair;  and  therefore  I 
pray  the  gods  make  me  honest. 

Touch.  Truly,  and.  to  cast  away  honesty 
upon  a  foul1  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into 
an  unclean  dish.  Y  . 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the 
gods  I  am  foul.  so 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy 
foulness !  sluttishness  may  come  hereafter. 


i  Foul,  ugly. 


Touch.  Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical.— (Act  iii.  3, 10, 17.) 
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ACT  III.  Scene  4. 


But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  thee: 
a  lid  to  tli  at  end  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver 
Marie xl,  the  viear  of  the  next  village;  who 
hath  promised  to  meet,  me  in  this  place  of  the 
forest,  and  to  couple  us.  46 

[«/( iq.  [d.sv’f  A]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting.] 
And.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of 
a  fearful  heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt;  for 
hero  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no 
assembly  but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though ? 
Courage !  As  horns1  are  odious,  they  are 
necessary.  It  is  said,  u  Many  a  man  knows 
no  end  of  his  goods:5’  right;  many  a  man.  has 
good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well, 
that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife;  ’tis  none  of  his 
own  getting.  Horns'?  Even  so.  Boor  men 
alone1?  No,  no;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as 
huge  as  the  rascal.2  Is  the  single  man  therefore 
blessed?  No:  as  a  walled  town  is  more  wor¬ 
thier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a 
married  man  more  honourable  than  the  bare 
j  brow  of  a  bachelor  ;  [[and  by  how  much  defence 
\  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn 
?  more  precious  than  to  want  — Here  comes  Sir 
;!  Oliver.  64 

{  Enter  Sir  Oliver  Martext. 

/Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you  are  well  met:  will 
)  you  dispatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or  shall 
/we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel? 

5  Sir  OIL  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the 
( woman  ? 

\  Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any 
\  man. 

\  Sir  OIL  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the 
/  marriage  is  not  lawful. 

(■  Jaq.  [Coming  forward]  Proceed,  proceed : 

5 1  ’ll  give  her. 

\  Touch .  Good  even,  good  Master  What-ye- 
f  Call’t:  how  do  you,  sir?  You  are  very  well 
met:  God  ild  you  for  your  last  company:  I 
<  am  very  glad  to  see  yon: — even  a  toy  in  hand 
'  here,  sir: — nay,  pray  be  cover’d. 

\  Jaq.  Will,  you  be  married,  motley?  <9 
■■  Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the 
;  horse  his  curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so 

1  Horns,  i.e.  the  horns  of  a  cuckold. 

2  Rascal ,  the  technical  term  for  deer  not  in  good  condi¬ 

tion. 


man  hath  his  desires;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so) 
wedlock  would  be  nibbling.  S3) 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your) 
breeding,  be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a/ 
beggar  ?  Get  you  to  church,  and  have  a  good / 
priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is:  this/ 
fellow  will  hut  join  you  together  as  they  joinj 
wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  / 
panel,  and  like  green  timber  warp,  warp.  / 
Touch.  [/hsbA]  I  am  not  in  the  mind3  but  J 
I  were  better  to  be  married  of  him  than  of  l 
another:  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry  me  well;  l 
and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  5 
excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife.  £ 
Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  l 
thee.  ) 

Touch.  ]  Come,  sweet  Audrey :  £ 

We  must  be  married,  [[or  we  must  live  inj 
bawdry. —  < 

Farewell,  good  Master  Oliver: — not,  ioo< 
0  sweet  Oliver,  ) 

0  brave  Oliver,  \ 

Leave  me  not  behind  thee; —  ^ 

but,  $ 

Wind  away,  s 

Begone,  I  say,  l 

I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee.  ]  ; 

[Exeunt  ^Jaques^  Touchstone ,  and  A  udrey.  / 
Sir  OIL  ’Tis  no  matter:  ne’er  a  fantastical/ 
knave  of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my/ 
calling.  [Exit,  ]^ 

Scene  I Y.  Another  part  of  the  forest. 

Before  a  cottage. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Bos.  Never  talk  to  me;  I  will  weep. 

Cel.  Do,  I  prithee;  but  yet  have  the  grace 
to  consider  that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 
Bos.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

Cel.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire ; 
therefore  weep. 

\~Bos.  His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling j; 
colour.  ? 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas’s  :j 
marry,  his  kisses  are  Judas’s  own  children,  i 
Bos.  V  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour,  n  J 
Cel.  An  excellent  colour:  your  chestnut  ? 
was  ever  the  only  colour.  ( 


3  Not  in  the  mind,  not  certain  whether. 
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ACT  ML  Seen 


)  Eos.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity 
l  as  the  touch  of  holy  bread. 

(Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast.1  lips  of 
Diana:  a  nun  of  winter’s  sisterhood  kisses 
not  more  religiously;  the  very  ice  of  chastity 
is  in  them.  ] 

Eos.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come 
this  morning,  and  comes  not  ?  21 

Cel.  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 
Eos.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

$  £  Cel.  Yes;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick -purse 

!>  nor  a  horse-stealer;  but  for  his  verity  in  love, 
;  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  cover’d  gob- 
( let  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

£  i£os.[]  Not  true  in  love? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in;  but  I  think  he  is 
not  in. 

Eos.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright 
he  was.  31 

Cel.  “Was”  is  not  “is:”  besides,  the  oath 
of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a 
tapster;  they  are  both  the  confirmers  of  false 
reckonings.  He  attends  here  in  the  forest 
on  the  duke  your  father. 

Eos.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had 
much  question2  with  him:  he  ask’d  me  of 
what  parentage  I  was;  I  told  him,  of  as  good 
as  he;  so  he  laugh’d,  and  let  me  go.  But 
what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  is  such  a 
man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  0,  that ’s  a  brave  man!  he  writes  brave 
verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave 
oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely,  quite  tra¬ 
verse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover;  as  a 
puisny3  filter,  that  spurns  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose:  but 
all’s  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides. 
— -Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin'. 

Cor.  Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  in¬ 
quired  50 

After  the  shepherd  that  complain’d  of  love, 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play’d, 

1  Cast= cast-off.  2  Question ,  talk.  3  Puisny,  feeble 
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|  Between  the  pale  complexion  of  t  rue  love 
!  And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  1  shall  conduct  you, 

If  you  will  mark  it. 

Eos.  O,  mine,  let-  us  remove: 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. . 

Bring  us  to  sec  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I’ll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  t-*j 

l&veuHt. 

Scene  Y.  Another  part  of  the  forest. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Piik  be. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me;  do  not, 

Phebe: 

Say  that  you  love  me  not;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.  The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  th’  accustom’d  sight  of  death 
makes  hard, 

Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck 
But'1  first  begs  pardon:  will  you  sterner  he 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  (  Grin,  behind. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner: 

I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 

Thou  tell’st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eve: 
’T  is  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable,  H 

That  eyes—- that  are  the  fra i Pst  and  softest- 
things, 

Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies  • 
Should  be  call’d  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them 
kill  thee: 

Now  counterfeit  to  swoon;  why,  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  (),  for  shame,  for  shame, 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers! 

Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in 
thee:  20 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 

The  cicatrice  and  capable  im pressure5 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps:  but  now  mine 
■eyes, 

Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

iBut= without.  5  Impress ure,  for  impression. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  5. 

Sil  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever— as  that  ever  may  be  near— 

You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of 
fancy,  29 

Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love’s  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time, 

Come  not  thou  near  me:  and,  when  that  time 
comes, 

Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 

As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Rob.  [Coming  fw'ward]  And  why,  I  pray  you*? 
Who  might  be  your  mother, 

That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 

Over  the  wretched  ?  What— though  you  have 
no  beauty, — 

As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed, — 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?  Why  do  you  look  on 
me  ?  41 

I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature’s  sale- work  :1 — ’Od  5s  my  little  life, 

I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  1— 
No,  faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it: 

5T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow 
her,  49 

Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer2  man 
Than  she  a  woman:  ’tis  such  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour’d 
children: 

’Tis  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself:  down  on  your 
knees, 

And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man’s 
love: 

For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can:  you  are  not  for  all 
markets:  to 

Cry  the  man  mercy;  love  him;  take  his  offer: 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer. — 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd:— fare  you  well. 

i  Nature's  sale-work ,  i.e.  the  goods  (in  modern  phrase) 
■\vhich  nature  sells  every  day.  3  Properer,  finer. 


Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year 
together: 

I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

He  5s  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness, 
and  she  ’ll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger: — if  it  bejl 
so,  as  fast  as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  £ 
looks,  I  ’ll  sauce  her  with  bitter  words. — Why  i 
look  you  so  upon  me?  To ) 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you.  ]  ? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine: 
Besides,  I  like  you  not. — If  you  will  know  my 
house, 

’T  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives  here  hard  by. — 

Will  you  go,  sister? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard. — 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him 
better, 

And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could 
see, 

None  could  be  so  abus’d3  in  sight  as  he. —  so 
£  Come,  to  our  flock.  < 

[Exeunt  Rosalind ,  Celia ,  and  Corin. ■, 
Phe.  Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of ! 
might,—  \ 

u  Who  ever  lov’d  that  lov’d  not  at  first  sight  ?”]  j 
Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,— 

Phe.  Ha,  what,  say’st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle 
Silvius. 

Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be: 

If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 

By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin’d. 

£  Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love :  is  not  that 
neighbourly?  soj 

Sil.  I  would  have  you.  j! 

Phe.  £  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 
Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee; 

And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love : 

But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure ;  and  I  ’ll  employ  thee  too : 

But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  em¬ 
ploy’d. 

Sil.  So  holy  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 

And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace,  loo 


s  Abus’d,  mistaken. 
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That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man  102 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps :  loose  now  and 
then 

A  scatter’d  smile,  and  that  I  ’ll  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know’st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to 
me  erewhile? 

Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the 
bounds 

That,  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for 
him ;  110 

’T  is  but  a  peevish  boy:— yet  he  talks  well  ;— 
{ [[But  what  care  I  for  words'?  yet  words  do  well, 
j  When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that 
i  hear. 

£  It  is  a  pretty  youth -not  very  pretty : — 
^But,  sure,  he ’s  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  be- 
>  comes  him: 

)  He’ll  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
{  Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
)Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 

/  He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he ’s  tall :  ] 
His  leg  is  but  so-so  ;  and  yet ’t  is  well : 


LIKE  IT. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip,  1-0 
[  A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red  c 

Than  that  mix’d  in  his  cheek  ;  ’t  was  just  the) 
difference  ;! 

Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled1  da-^ 
mask.  ]  <  <  * 

There  be  some  women,  Silvias,  had  they 
mark’d  him 

In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him  " 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me? 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair 
black ;  130 

And,  now  I  am  remember’d,  scorn’d  at  me: 

I  marvel  why  I  answer’d  not  again: 

But  that’s  all  one;  omittance  is  no  quittance, 

I  ’ll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 

And  thou  shalt  bear  it ;  wilt  thou,  Silvius1? 
Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  I  ’ll  write  it  st  raight  j2 

The  matter ’s  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart: 

I  will  be  bitter  with  him  and  passing  short. 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Kvatni. 


ACT 

Scene  I.  The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  prithee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better 
acquainted  with  thee, 

Ros.  They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 
Jaq.  I  am  so;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laugh- 
ing* 

<  £  Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either 

\  are  abominable  fellows,  and  betray  themselves 

I  to  every  modern  censure  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  ’t  is  good  to  be  sad  and  say  no¬ 
thing. 

Ros.  Why,  then ’t  is  good  to  be  a  post.  9 
Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar’s  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician’s,  which 
is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier’s,  which  is 
]  proud  ;  nor  the  soldier’s,  which  is  ambitious  ; 


2  Straight,  at  once. 


IY. 

nor  the  lawyer’s,  which  is  politic;  nor  the, 
lady’s,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover’s,  which  is : 
all  these;— but]  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mineown,  ‘ 
compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contem¬ 
plation  of  my  travels,  which,  by  often  rumina-, 
tion,  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.  -  / 
Ros.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have 
great  reason  to  be  sad :  I  fear  you  have  sold 
your  own  lands,  to  see  other  men’s;  [[then,  to  > 
have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  > 
have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands.]  >■ 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gain’d  my  experience. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad : 

I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry 
than  experience  to  make  me  sad ;  and  to  travel 
for  it  too  1 


i  Mingled,  i.e.  red  and  white. 
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Enter  Orlando. 

Orl,  Good  day  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind! 
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Jaq.  Nay,  then,  God  b’  wi’  you,  an’  you  talk 
in  blank  verse !  32 

lios.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller :  look, 
you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable1  all 
the  benefits  of  your  own  country;  be  out  of 
love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  chide  God 
for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are;  or 
I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gon¬ 


dola.  [Exit  Jaques.]  Why,  how  now,  Or¬ 
lando!  where  have  you  been  all  this  while? 
You  a  lover ! — An  you  serve  me  such  another 
trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.  My  fair  Kosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour 
of  my  promise. 

lios.  Break  an  hour’s  promise  in  love!  He 
that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand 


Ros.  And  ycur  experience  ma,kes  you  sad :  I  had  rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience 
to  make  me  sad;  and  to  travel  for  it  too !— (Act  iv.  X.  26-29.) 


parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapp’d2  him 
0’  the  shoulder,  but  I’ll  warrant  him  heart- 
whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Kosalind.  50 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more 
in  my  sight :  I  had  as  lief  be  woo’d  of  a  snail. 

Orl.  Of  a  snail! 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes 
slowly,  he  carries  his  house  on  his  head, — a 
better  jointure,  I  think,  than  you  can  make  a 
woman :  [besides, he  brings  his  destiny  with  him. 


I  Disable,  disparage.  *  Clapp'd,  lightly  touched. 


Orl.  What’s  that?  } 

Ros.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are; 
fain  to  be  beholding  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  i 
comes  armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the; 
slander  of  his  wife.  )' 

Orl.  Yirtue  is  no  horn-maker;  and  my; 

Kosalind  is  virtuous.  / 

Ros.  And  I  am  your  Kosalind.  ? 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so;  but  he) 
hath  a  Kosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.  j 
Ros.2  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me;  for  now  I  amj 
in  a  holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  con¬ 
sent. — What  would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I 
were  your  very  very  Kosalind?  Ti 

Orl.  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 
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Ros.  Kay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and 
when  you  were  gravell’d1  for  lack  of  matter, 
you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good 
orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit;  and 
for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter,  the 
cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

Orl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and 
there  begins  new  matter.  si 

Orl.  "Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  be¬ 
loved  mistress  ? 

>  Ros.  [[Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your 
(mistress ;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker 
5  than  my  wit. 

(  Orl.  What,  of  my  suit? 

?  Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out 
^  of  your  suit.  ]  Am  not  I  your  Rosalind? 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because 
I  would  be  talking  of  her.  91 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say, — I  will  not 
have  you. 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor 
world  is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in 
all  this  time  there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his 
own  person,  videlicet ,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus 
had  his  brains  dash’d  out  with  a  Grecian  club; 
yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  die  before ;  and  he 
is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander,  he 
would  have  liv’d  many  a  fair  year,  though 
Hero  had  turn’d  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  hot  midsummer  night;  for,  good  youth,  he 
went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont, 
and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drown’d : 
and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it 
was — Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all  lies : 
men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of 
this  mind ;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill 
me. 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly. 
But  come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a 
more  coming-on2  disposition;  and  ask  me  what 
you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Yes,  faith,  will  I,  Fridays  and  Satur¬ 
days  and  all. 


Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  sayest  thou  ?  120 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of 
a  good  thing?— Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the 
priest,  and  "marry  us.— Give  me  your  hand, 
Orlando.— What  do  you  say,  sister? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin, — “  Will  you,  Or¬ 
lando,”— 

Cel.  Go  to.— Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to 
wife  this  Rosalind?  131 

Orl.  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when? 

Orl.  Why  now;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry 
us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say, — “I  take  thee, 
Rosalind,  for  wife.” 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission; 
but,— I  clo  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  hus¬ 
band:— there’s  a  girl  goes  before  the  priest; 
and,  certainly,  a  woman’s  thought  runs  before 
her  actions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts, — they  are  wing’d. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  have 
her,  after  you  have  possess’d  her. 

Orl.  For  ever  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no, 
Orlando;  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  De¬ 
cember  when  they  wed :  maids  are  May  when 
they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when 
they  are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of 
thee  than  a  Barbary  cock -pigeon  over  his 
hen;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against 
rain;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape;  more 
giddy  in  my  desires  than  a  monkey:  I  will 
weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain, 
and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  dispos’d  to 
be  merry;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,3  and  that 
when  thou  art  inclin’d  to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  0,  but  she  is  wise.  ico 

Ros .  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to 


3  Ilyen,  the  old  form  of  hyena. 


l  Gravell'd,  at  a  loss. 


2  Coming-on ,  complaisant. 
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do  this:  the  wiser,  the  way  warder:  make  the 
doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at 
the  casement;  shut  that,  and  't  will  out  at  the 
key-hole;  stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke 
out  at  the  chimney.  166 

C  Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a 
wit,  he  might  say,— “Wit,  whither  wilt?" 


Bos.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for< 
it  till  you  met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your) 
neighbour's  bed.  /  I7i<j 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  ex-<! 
cuse  that?  < 

Bos.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you) 
there.  You  shall  never  take  her  without  hem 


Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  kill’d  the  deer? 
First  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I.— (Act  iv.  2. 1,  2.) 


<  answer,  unless  you  take  her  without  her 

<  tongue.  O,  that  woman  that  cannot  make 
^her  fault  her  husband’s  occasion,1  let  her 
\  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will 
$  breed  it  like  a  fool !  ] 

Orl  For  these  two  hours,  Bosalind,  I  will 
leave  thee.  isi 

Bos.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two 
hours ! 

Orl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner:  by 
two  o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Bos.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways;--! 
knew  what  you  would  prove:  my  friends  told 
me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less:—- that 


1  Occasion-  as  occasioned  by. 


flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me : — Jt  is  but 
one  cast  away,  and  so,— come,  death!— Two 
o’clock  is  your  hour?  190 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Eosalincl. 

Bos.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and 
so  God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that 
are  not  dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of 
your  promise,  or  come  one  minute  behind 
your  hour,  I  will  think  thee  the  most  pathet- 
ical  break -promise,  and  the  most  hollow 
lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call 
Bosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross 
band  of  the  unfaithful:  therefore  beware  my 
censure,  and  keep  your  promise.  200 

Orl.  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert 
indeed  my  Bosalind  :  so,  adieu. 
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Eos.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that 
examines  all  such  offenders,  and  let  Time  try : 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Cel.  You  have  simply  misus’d1  our  sex  in 
/  your  love-prate:  [we  must  have  your  doublet 
Jand  hose  pluck’d  over  your  head,  and  show 
vjthe  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her 
{ own  nest.  ] 

Eos.  0  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz, 
that  thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep 
l  am  in  love  1  But  it  cannot  be  sounded:  my 
affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the 
bay  of  Portugal.  213 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless;  that  as  fast  as 
you  pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

<5  [  Eos.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Ve- 

(nus,  that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceiv’d  of 
s spleen,  and  born  of  madness;  that  blind  ras¬ 
cally  boy,  that  abuses  everyone’s  eyes,  be¬ 
cause  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how 
jjdeep  I  am  in  love: — I’ll  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I 
s cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando;  I  ’ll  go 
5  find  a  shadow,  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

)  Cel.  And  I’ll  sleep.]  [Exeunt, 

t 

l  [Scene  II.  Another  part  of  the  forest. 

j  Enter  Jaqtjes  and  Lords  in  the  habit  of for  ester  s, 

J  with  a  dead  deer. 

$  Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  kill’d  the  deer  1 
l  First  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

^  Jaq.  Let’s  present  him  to  the  duke,  like 
^a  Roman  conqueror;  and  it  would  do  well  to 
Sset  the  deer’s  horns  upon  his  head,  for  a 
\  branch  of  victory.-— Have  you  no  song,  fores- 

>  ter,  for  this  purpose  ? 

>  Sec.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

)  Jaq.  Sing  it:  ’tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in 
jtune,  so  it  make  noise  enough.  10 

)  Song. 

?  What  shall  he  have  that  kill’d  the  deer? 

t  His  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  wear. 

<|  Then  sing  him  home. 

5  [The  rest  shall  hear  this  burden. 

I  Take  thou  no  scorn  to  wear  the  horn: 

<  It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  horn; 

'  Thy  father’s  father  wore  it, 

}  And  thy  father  "bore  it: 

^  The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 

;  Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn.  [ Exeunt.  ] 


Scene  III.  Another  part  of  the  forest. 

Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Eos.  How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two 
o’clock?  and  liere  much  Orlando  ! 

Cel.  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love  and 
troubled  brain,  lie  hath  ta’en  his  bow  and 
arrows,  and  is  gone  forth — -to  sleep.  Look, 
who  comes  here. 

Enter  Silvius. 

jSil  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth;— 

My  gentle  Phebe  bid  me  give  you  this: 

[Giving  a  letter. 

[I  know  not  the  contents;  but,  as  I  guess  ^ 
By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action  ? 

Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it,  l 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour:  pardon  me,  n< 

I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger.  ]  < 

Eos.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this 
letter, 

And  play  the  swaggerer;  bear  this,  bear  all: 
She  says  I  am  not  fair;  that  I  lack  maimers; 
She  calls  me  proud;  and  that  she  could  not 
love  me, 

Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix.  ’Od ’s  my  will  l 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt: 

Why  writes  she  so  to  me?*— Well,  shepherd, 
well, 

This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device.  20 

Sil.  No,  I  protest  I  know  not  the  contents: 
Phebe  did  write  it. 

[  Eos.  Come,  come,  you  ’re  a  fool,  \ 

And  turn’d  into  th’  extremity  of  love.  ) 

I  saw  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand,  | 
A  freestone-colour’d  hand;  I  verily  did  think; 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but ’t  was  her  j 
hands:  l 

She  has  a  housewife’s  hand;  but  that’s  nojj 
matter:  < 

I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter  ;  j 

This  is  a  man’s  invention,  and  his  hand.  > 

Sil.  Sure,  it  is  hers.  3  sq  / 

Eos.  Why,  ’t  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers;  why,  she  defies  me, 
Like  Turk  to  Christian:  woman’s  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Such  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance. — Will  you  hear 
the  letter  ? 


*  Misus’d,  covered  with  abuse. 
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Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  lieard  it  yet; 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe’s  cruelty. 

Eos.  She  Phebes  me :  mark  how  the  tyrant 
writes.  [Reads. 

“  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turn’d,  40 

That  a  maiden’s  heart  hath  bum’d?” — 

Can  a  woman  rail  thus'? 

Sil.  Call  you  this  railing? 

Eos.  [Eeads\ 

<  1  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr’st  thou  with  a  woman’s  heart?” 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing?  [Eeads. 

“  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 

That  could  do  no  vengeance  to  me.” — 

Meaning  me  a  beast. —  [Eeads. 

11  If  the  scorn  of  your  bright  eyne  50 

Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 

Alack,  in  me  what  strange  effect 
Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect ! 

Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love; 

How,  then,  might  your  prayers  move! 

He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me: 

And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind; 

Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 

Will  the  faithful  offer  take  60 

Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make; 

Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 

And  then  1  ’ll  study  how  to  die.” 

Sil.  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 

Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd ! 

Eos.  Do  you  pity  him?  no,  he  deserves  no 
pity, — Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman? — What, 
to  make  thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false 
strains  upon  thee !  not  to  be  endur’d !— Well, 
go  your  way  to  her, — for  I  see  love  hath 
made  thee  a  tame  snake, — and  say  this  to  her: 
— that  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love 
thee;  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her, 
unless  thou  entreat  for  her. —If  you  be  a  true 
lover,  hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for  here  comes 
more  company.  [Exit  Silvius. 

Enter  Oliver. 

Oli.  Good  morrow,  fair  ones:  pray  you,  if 
you  know, 

Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheep-cote  fenc’d  about  with  olive  trees? 
Cel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neigh¬ 
bour  bottom: 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 


Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the 
place.  si 

But  at  this  hour  the  house  doth  keep  itself ; 
There ’s  none  within. 

OH.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  shordd  I  know  you  by  description; 

Such  garments  and  such  years: — “  The  boy  is 
fair, 

Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister:  the  woman  low,  88 

And  browner  than  her  brother.”  Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask’d,  to  say  we  are. 
Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both ; 
And  to  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin ; — are  you  he  ? 
Eos.  I  am:  what  must  we  understand  by 
this? 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame;  if  you  will  know 
of  me 

What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerclier  was  stained. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted 
from  you, 

He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour;  and,  pacing  through  the 
forest,  101 

Chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befell!  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 

And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself : 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss’d 
with  age, 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  wretched  ragged  man,  o’ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back:  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath’d  itself, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  ap¬ 
proach’d 

The  opening  of  his  mouth;  but  suddenly, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink’d  itself,  112 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush:  under  which  bush’s  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  crouching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike 
watch, 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir;  for 
’t  is 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead: 
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This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder 
brother.  121 

Cel.  0, 1  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother; 

And  he  did  render1  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv’d  ’mongst  men. 


OIL  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Eos.  But,  to  Orlando : — did  he  leave  him 
there, 

Food  to  the  suck’d  and  hungry  lioness'? 

OIL  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  pur¬ 
pos’d  so; 


Cel  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede !  sweet  Ganymede!  [Rosalind  faints.]— (Act  iv.  3. 158.) 


But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge,  129 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 

Who  quickly  fell  before  him:  in  which  hurt¬ 
ling2 

From  miserable  slumber  I  awak’d. 

Cel.  Are  you  his  brother? 

Eos.  Was  it  you  he  rescu’d? 

Cel.  Was’t  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to 
kill  him? 

OIL  ’T  was  I ;  but ’t  is  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Eos.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ?— 

By  and  by. 


When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two, 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath’d, 
As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place ; —  142 
In  brief, 3  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother’s  love; 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 

There  stripp’d  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 
The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away, 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled;  and  now  he 
fainted, 

And  cried,  in  fainting,  upon  Kosalind.  iso 
Brief,  I  recover’d  him,  bound  up  his  wound ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at 
heart, 


1  Render,  describe. 


2  Hurtling,  din  of  conflict. 
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He  sent  me  Either,  stranger  as  I  am,  153 
To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 
His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
Dy’d  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede !  sweet 
Ganymede !  [Rosalind  faints. 

Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on 
blood. 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it. — Cousin  Gany¬ 
mede  !  ico 

Oli.  Look,  he  recovers. 
lias.  I  would  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We  ’ll  lead  you  thither. — 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth: — you  a  man  ? 
you  lack  a  man’s  heart. 

lios.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah,  a 


body  would  think  this  was  well  counterfeited ! 

I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I 
counterfeited. — Heigh-ho !  1C9 

Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit :  there  is  too 
great  testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it 
was  a  passion  of  earnest. x 

Itos.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli.  Well,  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and 
counterfeit  to  be  a  man. 

lios.  So  I  do:  but,  i’ faith,  I  should  have 
been  a  woman  by  right. 

[Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler:  pray > 
you,  draw  homewards.— Good  sir,  go  with  us.  > 
Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  backj! 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind.  isi ) 
lios.  I  shall  devise  something:  but,  I  pray^ 
you,  commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him: — £ 
will  you  go?  3  [Exeiont.  £ 


ACT  Y. 


Scene  I.  The  Forest  of  Arden. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey; 
patience,  gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough, 
for  all  the  old  gentleman’s  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey, 
a  most  vile  Martext.  But,  Audrey,  there  is 
a  youth  here  in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who ’t  is:  he  hath  no  in¬ 
terest  in  me  in  the  world:  here  comes  the 
man  you  mean.  10 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a 
clown :  by  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits 
have  much  to  answer  for;  we  shall  be  flout¬ 
ing;  we  cannot  hold. 

Enter  William. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover 
thy  head,  cover  thy  head;  nay,  prithee,  be 
cover’d.  How  old  are  you,  friend?  20 


Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.  Is  thy  name  William? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.  Wast  born  i’  the  forest 
here  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God;— a  good  answer.  Art 
rich  ? 

Will.  Faith,  sir,  so-so. 

Touch.  So-so  is  good,  very  good,  very  excel¬ 
lent  good: — and  yet  it  is  not;  it  is  but  so-so. 
Art  thou  wise  ?  si 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say’st  well.  I  do  now 
remember  a  saying,  a  The  fool  doth  think  lie 
is  wise ;  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to 
be  a  fool.”  The  heathen  philosopher,  when 
he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his 
lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth;  meaning 
thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and 
lips  to  open.  You  do  love  this  maid?  40 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.  Art  thou 
learned  ? 

Will.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me: — to  have,  is 
to  have;  for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that 
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drink,  being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass, 
by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the  other;  for  all 
your  writers  do  consent  that  ipse  is  he:  now, 
you  are  not  ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

Will.  Which  he,  sir  ?  so 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  wo¬ 
man.  Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which 


is  in  the  vulgar  leave, — the  society,— which  in 
the  boorish  is  company,— of  this  female,— 
which  in  the  common  is  woman;  which  to¬ 
gether  is,  abandon  the  society  of  this  female, 
or,  clown,  thou  perishest;  or,  to  thy  better 
understanding,  diest;  or  to  wit,  I  kill  thee, 
make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life  into  death, 
thy  liberty  into  bondage:  I  will  deal  in  poison 
with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel;  I  will 
bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  o’er-run 
thee  with  policy;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred 
and  fifty  ways:  therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 
Aud.  Do,  good  William.  64 

Will .  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  {Exit. 
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Enter  Gorin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you; 
come,  away,  away !  or 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey. — I  at¬ 
tend,  I  attend.  [Exeunt 

Scene  II.  Another  part  of  the  forest. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

.  Orl.  Is  3t  possible  that,  on  so  little  acquain¬ 
tance,  you  should  like  her?  that,  but  seeing, 
you  should  love  her?  and,  loving,  woo?  and, 
wooing,  she  should  grant?  and  will  you  per¬ 
se  ver  to  enjoy  her? 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquain¬ 
tance,  my  sudden  wooing,  nor  her  sudden  con¬ 
senting;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Aliena;  say 
with  her,  that  she  loves  me;  consent  with 
both  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other:  it  shall 
be  to  your  good;  for  my  father’s  house,  and  all 
the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Roland’s,  will  I 
estate1  upon  you,  and  here  live  and  die  a 
shepherd. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wed¬ 
ding  be  to-morrow:  thither  will  I  invite  the 
duke,  and  all ’s  contented  followers.  Go  you 
and  prepare  Aliena;  for,  look  you,  here  comes 
my  Rosalind.  10 

Enter  Rosalind. 

Eos.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oli.  And  you,  fair  sister.  [Exit. 

Eos.  0,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me 
to  see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf ! 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Eos.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded 
with  the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a 
lady. 

Eos.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I 
counterfeited  to  swoon  when  he  show’d  me 
your  handkercher?  30 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Eos.  0,  I  know  where  you  are:— nay,  ’tis 
true:  there  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden, 
but  the  fight  of  two  rams,  and  Caesar’s  thra- 
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sonical  brag  of  —  u  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame : 75 1 
for  your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met, 
but  they  look’d;  no  sooner  look’d,  but  they 
lov’d;  no  sooner  lov’d,  but  they  sigh’d;  no 
sooner  sigh’d,  but  they  ask’d  one  another  the 
reason ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they 
(  sought  the  remedy:  Quid  in  these  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which 
J  they  will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be  incon- 
?  tinent1  2  before  marriage :  ]  they  are  in  the  very 
wrath  of  love,  and  they  will  together;  clubs 
cannot  part  them.  44 

Orl.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow;  and 
I  will  bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O, 
how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness 
through  another  man’s  eyes!  By  so  much 
the  more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height 
of  heart-heaviness,  by  how  much  I  shall  think 
my  brother  happy  in  having  what  he  washes 
for. 

Eos.  Why,  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve 
your  turn  for  Bosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Eos.  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with 
idle  talking.  Know  of  me,  then, — for  now  I 
;  speak  to  some  purpose,  [ — that  I  know  you  are 
I  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit:3  I  speak  not  this 
.  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of  my 
;  knowledge,  insomuch  I  say  I  know  you  are ; 
/  neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than 
\  may  in  some  little  measure  draw  a  belief  from 
(you,  to  do  yourself  good,  and  not  to  grace  me. 
’Believe,  then,  if  you  please,]  that  I  can  do 
strange  things:  I  have,  since  I  was  three  year 
old,  convers’d  with  a  magician,  most  profound 
in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do 
love  Bosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  ges¬ 
ture  cries  it  out,  when  your  brother  marries 
$  Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her:  [I  know  into 
Jwhat  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven;  and  it 
Sis  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  in- 
l  convenient  to  you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes 
|to-morrow  human  as  she  is,  and  without  any 
i  danger.  ] 

Orl.  Speak’st  thou  in  sober  meaning*?  76 

Eos.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly, 


1  Te/u,  vuii,  vici:  Caesar's  despatch,  to  the  senate  after 
the  battle  of  Zela,  B.c.  47. 

2  Incontinent,  an  obvious  quibble. 

3  Conceit = intelligence. 


though  I  say  I  am  a  magician.  Therefore, 
put  you  in  your  best  array,  bid  your  friends; 
for  if  you  will  be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall; 
and  to  Bosalind,  if  you  will. — Look,  here 
comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 

Pke.  Youth,  you  have  done  me  much  un¬ 
gentleness,  83 

To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Eos.  I  care  not,  if  I  have:  it  is  my  study 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you: 

You  are  there  follow’d  by  a  faithful  shep¬ 
herd  ; 

Look  upon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 
Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what 
’t  is  to  love. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe.  91 

Pke.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Bosalind. 

Eos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Bosalind. 

Eos.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

[_  Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy,  100  J 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes;? 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance,  s 

All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience, ) 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obedience; —  ? 

And  so  am  I  for  Phebe.  ] 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede.  \ 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Bosalind. 

Eos.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman.  J 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  < 
you?  {To  Rosalind.  { 

Sil.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  \ 
you?  [To  Phebe.  \ 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love '( 
you?  | 

Eos.  "Why  do  you  speak  too, — “  Why  blame  ? 
you  me  to  love  you?”  ( 

Orl.  To  her  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  ( 
hear.  t 

Eos."2  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this;  ’t  is  like  the  \ 
howling  of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon.— I 
will  help  you  [to  Silvms\  if  I  can: — I  would 
love  you  [to  Phebe],  if  I  could. — To-morrow 
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meet  me  all  together.-— I  will  marry  you  [to  [to  Orlando ]  love  Rosalind,  meet:— as  you  [to 

Phebe\  if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and  I’ll  be  Silvius]  love  Phebe,  meet:  and  as  I  love  no 

married  to-morrow: — I  will  satisfy  you  [to  woman,  I’ll  meet. — -So,  fare  you  well:  I  have 

Orlando] ,  if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  left  you  commands.  131 

be  married  to-morrow: — I  will  content  you  Sil.  I  ’ll  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

[to  Silvius],  if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  Phe.  Nor  I. 

and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow. — As  you  Orl.  Nor  I.  [Exeunt. 


Song .  It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino.— (Act  v.  3. 17, 18.) 


!£  Scene  III.  Another  part  of  the  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Aud¬ 
rey;  to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

And.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart;  and 
I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest1  desire,  to  desire  to 
be  a  woman  of  the  world. 2  Here  come  two 
of  the  banished  duke’s  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

First  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 
Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met.  Come,  sit, 
sit,  and  a  song.  o 

Sec.  Page.  We  are  for  you:  sit  i’  the  middle. 
First  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into ’t 3  roundly, 


without  hawking,  or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  j 
hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad ; 
voice  1  J 

Sec.  Page.  I’ faith,  i’ faith;  and  both  in  a! 


tune,  like  two  gipsies  on  a  horse.  ■ 

Song.  ) 

It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass,  '( 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino,  / 

That  o’er  the  green  corn-fields  did  pass  ■> 

In  spring-time,  the  only  pretty  ring-time,  t 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding :  l 

Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring.  22  > 


Between  the  acres  of  the  rye,  { 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hoy  nonino,  ![ 

These  pretty  country-folks  would  lie  J 

In  spring-time,  &c. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour,  / 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino,  / 

How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower  s 

In  spring-time,  &c.  30  ( 


i  Dishonest,  unchaste.  2  To  be  a  woman,  &c.  =to  marry. 
3  Clap  into  ’t= begin  it  at  once. 
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?  And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 

>  With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino ; 

>  For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 

s  In  spring-time,  &o.  34 

<  Touch .  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though 
$  there  was  no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the 
s note  was  very  un tuneable. 

S  First  Page.  You.  are  deceived,  sir:  we  kept 
l  time,  we  lost  not  our  time. 

5  Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes;  I  count  it  but 
Jtime  lost  to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God 
l b’  wi’  you;  and  God  mend  your  voices ! — 

/ Come,  Audrey.]  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  IV.  Another  part  of  the  forest. 

Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens,  Jaques, 
Orlando,  Oliver,  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the 
boy 

Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes 
do  not; 

As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they 
fear. 

£  Enter  Bosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 

5  Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  com- 
)  pact  is  urg’d: — 

/You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Bosalind, 

\  [To  the  Duke. 

>You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here? 

)  Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to 

Igive  with  her. 

Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when 
I  bring  her?  [To  Orlando. 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms 
king.  io 

£  Ros.  You  say,  you’ll  marry  me,  if  I  be 
i  willing?  [To  Phebe. 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour 
after. 

Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 

You  ’ll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful 
$  shepherd? 

?  Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

\  Ros.  You  say,  that  you’ll  have  Phebe,  if 
£  she  will?  [To  Sihvus. 

?  Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were 
f  both  one  thing. 


Ros.  I ’ve  promis’d  to  make  all  this  matter  $ 
even.  s 

Keep  you  your  word,  0  duke,  to  give  your  s 
daughter; —  I9j 

You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter: —  ! 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  ’ll  marry  me,  i 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd:— o 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  ’ll  marry  her, S 
If  she  refuse  me: — and  from  hence  I  go,  ) 

To  make  these  doubts  all  even.  | 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia.  ]  j 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd 
boy 

Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter’s  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw 
him 

Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter: 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born, 
And  hath  been  tutor’d  in  the  rudiments  31 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward, 
and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark.  Here 
comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  In 
all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all  l 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome:  this 
is  the  motley-minded  gentleman  that  I  have 
so  often  met  in  the  forest:  he  hath  been  a 
courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put 
me  to  my  purgation.1  I  have  trod  a  measure; 
I  have  flattered  a  lady;  I  have  been  politic 
with  my  friend,  smooth  with  mine  enemy;  I 
have  undone  three  tailors;  I  have  had  four 
quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta’en  up?2  50 

Touch.  Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause? — Good  my  lord, 
like  this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  ’ild  you,  sir;  I  desire  you  of  the 
like.  I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest 


i  Let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation ,  let  him  put  my  state- 
1  ments  to  the  proof.  2  Ta'en  up  =  settled. 
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of  the  country  copulatives,  to  swear  and  to  for¬ 
swear;  according  as  marriage  binds  and  blood 
breaks: — a  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill- favour’d 
thing,  sir,  but  mine  own;  a  poor  humour  of 
mine,  sir,  to  take  that  that  no  man  else  will: 
rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor 
house;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and 
sententious.1 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool’s  bolt,  sir,  and 
such  dulcet  diseases.  os 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause;  how  did 
you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch .  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed: — 
bear  your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey: — as 
thus,  sir.  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain 
courtier’s  beard:  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said 
his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the 
mind  it  was:  this  is  called  the  Retort  Cour¬ 
teous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not 
well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it 
to  please  himself :  this  is  called  the  Quip 
Modest.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  dis¬ 
abled2  my  judgment:  this  is  called  the  Reply 
Churlish.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
would  answer,  I  spake  not  true:  this  is  called 
the  Reproof  Yaliant.  If  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  say,  I  lied:  this  is  called  the 
Countercheck  Quarrelsome:  and  so  to  the  Lie 
Circumstantial  and  the  Lie  Direct.  • 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard 
was  not  well  cut? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie 
Circumstantial,  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the 
Lie  Direct;  and  so  we  measured  swords,  and 
parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the 
degrees  of  the  lie  ? 

Touch .  0  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the 
book;  as  you  have  books  for  good  manners: 
I  will  name  you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the 
Retort  Courteous ;  the  second,  the  Quip  Mo¬ 
dest  ;  the  third,  the  Reply  Churlish ;  the 
fourth,  the  Reproof  Yaliant;  the  fifth,  the 
Countercheck  Quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  Lie 
with  Circumstance;  the  seventh,  the  Lie 
Direct.  All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  Lie 


1  Sententious,  ie.  full  of  sententice  or  maxims. 

2  Disabled,  denied  the  ability  of. 
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Direct;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too  with  an 
“if.”  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not 
take  up  a  quarrel;  but  when  the  parties  were 
met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of 
an  “if,”  as,  “If  you  said  so,  then  1  said  so;” 
and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore3  brothers. 
Your  “if”  is  the  only  peace-maker;  much 
virtue  in  “  if.”  100 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  ? 
he ’s  as  good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking- 
horse,  and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he 
shoots  his  wit. 

£  Still  music.  ]  Enter  £a  person  representing  <i 
Hymen,  leading"]  Rosalind  in  woman's^ 
clothes;  and  Celia. 

£  Eym.  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven,  > 

When  earthly  things  made  even  \ 

Atone4  together.  > 

Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter:  \ 

Hymen  from  heaven  brought  her,  ^ 

Yea,  brought  her  hither,  ; 

That  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his  ) 
Whose  heart  within  his  bosom  is.  ]  121  ) 

jRos.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[  To  Duke  Senior. 

To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Orlando. 

Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are 
my  daughter. 

Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  shape,  you  are  my 
Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 

Why,  then, — my  love  adieu! 

Dos.  I  ’ll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he:— 
[To  Duke  Senior. 

I’ll  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he: — 

[To  Orlando. 

Nor  ne’er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 

[To  Phehe. 

£  Hym.  Peace,  ho !  I  bar 5  confusion :  isi  > 

’T  is  I  must  make  conclusion  £ 

Of  these  most  strange  events:  t 

Here ’s  eight  that  must  take  hands  £ 

To  join  in  Hymen’s  bands,  $ 

If  truth  holds  true  contents  J 

You  and  you  no  cross  shall  part*  —  < 

[To  Orlando  and  Rosalind J 

3  Swore,  swore  to  be. 

4  Atone,  are  made  one,  reconciled.  $  Bar,  forbid. 
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)  You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart:— 

£  [To  Oliver  and  Celia . 

!?  You  to  his  love  must  accord,  [To  Phebe. 

/  Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord: —  ho 

;  You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

\  [To  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

)  As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 

I  Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 

'  Feed  yourselves  with  questioning; 

\  That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 

\  How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

5  Song. 

/  Wedding  is  great  Juno’s  crown: 

)  0  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed! 

j  ’Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town; 

l  High  wedlock,  then,  be  honoured:  150 

f  Honour,  high  honour,  and  renown, 

]  To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town! ] 

j Duke  S.  0  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art 
to  me! 

Even  daughter,  welcome,  in  no  less  degree. 
Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art 
mine; 

Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 

[To  Silvius. 

Enter  Jaques  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word 
or  two: 

I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Eoland, 

That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assem¬ 
bly. —  159 

Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address’d  a  mighty  power;1  which  were  on 
foot, 

In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword; 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came; 
Where  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish’d  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor’d  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exiled.  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  &  Welcome,  young  man; 

Thou  offer’st  fairly2  to  thy  brothers’  wedding: 

l  Power ,  army. 

«  Offer' Bt  fairly ,  i.e.  dost  make  a  fair  offering. 


CTo  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  the  other,  5 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom.  ]  ] 

First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun  and  well  begot: 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 


Jaq.  de  B.  Where  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 

After  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise  and  from  the  world. 

—(Act  v.  4. 166-168.) 

That  have  endur’d  shrewd3  days  and  nights 
with  us,  1,79 

Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 
Meantime  forget  this  new-faH’ii  dignity, 

And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 

Play,  music! — and  you,  brides  and  bride¬ 
grooms  all, 

With  measure  heap’d  in  joy,  to  the  measures 
fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience. — If  I  heard  you 
rightly, _ _ _ _ 

3  Skrewd,  hard,  disagreeable. 
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The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous1  court  1 

Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I:  out  of  these  convertites 

There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and 
learn’d. —  19 1 

You  [to  Duke  $.]  to  your  former  honour  I 
bequeath; 

Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserve 
it: — 

You  [to  Orlando ]  to  a  love  that  your  true 
faith  doth  merit: — 

You  [to  Oliver ]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and 
great  allies: — 

You  [to  Silvius]  to  a  long  and  well-deserved 
bed: — 

And  you  [to  Touchstone]  to  wrangling;  for 
thy  loving  voyage 

Is  but  for  two  months  victualed.— So,  to  your 
pleasures: 

I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  B .  Stay,  Jaques,  stay.  200 

Jaq .  To  see  no  pastime  I: — what  you  would 
have 

I  ’ll  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon’d  cave, 

[Exit. 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed:  we  will  begin 
these  rites, 


1  Pompous,  ceremonious.  i 
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As  we  do  trust  they  ’ll  end,  in  true  delights. 

[A  dance. 

EPILOGUE. 

Bos.  []  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  £ 
epilogue;  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome  than; 
to  see  the  lord  the  prologue.]  If  it  be  true/ 
that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  ’t  is  true  that 
a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue:  yet  to  good 
wine  they  do  use  good  bushes;  and  good  plays 
prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good  epilogues. 
What  a  case  am  I  in,  then,  that  am  neither  a 
good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you 
in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play!  I  am  not  fur¬ 
nished  like  a  beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not 
become  me:  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you;  and 
I  ’ll  begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O 
women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like 
as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you:  and  I 
charge  you,  0  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to 
women  (as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering,  none 
of  you  hates  them),  that  between  you  and 
the  women  the  play  may  please.  If  I  were  a 
woman,  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had 
beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked 
me,  [3 and  breaths  that  I  defied  not:]  and,  I 
am  sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good 
faces,  [[or  sweet  breaths,]  will,  for  my  kind 
offer,  when  I  make  curtsy,  bid  me  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 

1.  Line  1.— -It  maybe  convenient  to  give  tbe  commence¬ 
ment  of  Lodge’s  Bosalynde:  “There  dwelled  adjoyning  to 
the  cittie  of  Bordeaux  a  knight  of  most  honourable  paren¬ 
tage,  whome  Fortune  had  graced  with  many  favors,  and 
Nature  honoured  with  sundry  exquisite  qualities,  so 
beautified  with  the  excellence  of  both,  as  it  was  a  question 
whether  Fortune  or  Nature  were  more  prodigall  in  de¬ 
ciphering  the  riches  of  their  bounties.  Wise  he  was,  as 
holding  in  his  head,  a  supreme  conceipt  of  pollicie,  reach¬ 
ing  with  Nestor  into  the  depth  of  all  civil  governement; 
and  to  make  his  wisedome  more  gratious,  he  had  that 
salem  ingenii,  and  pleasant  eloquence  that  was  so  highly 
commended  in  Ulisses:  his  valour  was  no  lesse  than  his 
witte,  and  the  stroke  of  his  launce  no  lesse  forcible  than 
the  sweetnesse  of  his  tongue  was  perswasive;  for  he  was 
for  his  courage  chosen  the  principall  of  all  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  This  hardy  knight  thus  enricht  with  Yertue  and 
honour,  surnamed  Sir  John  of  Burdeux,  having  the 
prime  of  his  youth  in  sundry  battailes  against  the  Turkes, 
at  last  (as  the  date  of  time  hath  his  course)  grewe  aged. 
His  haires  were  silver  hued,  and  the  map  of  his  age  was 


figured  on  his  forehead:  honour  sate  in  the  furrowes  of  his 
face,  and  many  yeares  were  pourtrayed  in  his  wrinckled 
lineaments,  that  all  men  might  perceive  his  glasse  was 
runne,  and  that  nature  of  necessitie  chalenged  her  due. 
Sir  John  (that  with  the  phenix  knewe  the  tearme  of 
his  life  was  now  expired,  and  could,  with  the  swan,  dis¬ 
cover  his  end  by  her  songs)  having  three  sons  by  his  wife 
Lynida,  the  very  pride  of  all  his  forepassed  yeares,  thought 
now  (seeing  death  by  constraint  would  compel  him  to 
leave  them)  to  bestow  upon  them  such  a  legacie  as  might 
bewray  his  love,  and  increase  their  insuing  amitie.  Calling 
therefore  these  yong  gentlemen  before  him,  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellow  Knights  of  Malta,  he  resolved  to 
leave  them  a  memorial  of  all  his  fatherly  care  in  setting 
downe  a  methode  of  their  brotherly  dueties.  Having  there¬ 
fore  death  in  his  lookes  to  moove  them  to  pittie,  and  teares 
in  his  eyes  to  paint  out  the  depth  of  his  passions,  taking 
his  eldest  sonne  by  the  hand,  he  began  thus.  .  .  .  First, 
therefore,  unto  tliee  Saladyne,  the  eldest,  and  therefore 
the  chiefest  piller  of  my  house,  wherein  should  bee  in- 
graved  as  wel  the  excellency  of  thy  fathers  qualities,  as 
the  essentiall  fortune  of  his  proportion,  to  thee  I  give 
foureteene  ploughlands,  with  all  my  manor  and  richest 
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plate.  Next,  unto  Fernandine  I  bequeath  twelve  plough¬ 
lands.  But,  unto  Rosader,  the  youngest,  I  give  my  horse, 
my  armour,  and  my  launce  with  sixteene  ploughlands; 
for  if  the  inwarde  thoughts  be  discovered  by  outward 
shadows,  Rosacler  will  exceed  you  all  in  bountie  and 
honour  ”  (Collier,  Shakespeare's  Library,  i.  pp.  7,  S). 

2.  Line  2:  HE  bequeathed.—  Ff.  read:  “upon  this  fashion 
bequeathed  me  by  will,”  &c. ,  leaving  the  verbs  bequeathed 
and  charged  below  without  any  apparent  nominative. 
Warburton,  Hanmer,  and  Heath  inserted  the  words  my 
father  before  bequeathed.  The  very  simple  emendation 
in  the  text  is  Blackstone’s  conjecture,  adopted  by  Malone 
and  followed  by  Dyce.  The  he  would  easily  drop  out 
before  the  be  of  the  bequeathed.  As  the  sentence  stands 
in  Ff.  it  certainly  does  not  seem  to  make  much  sense 
unless  we  suppose  that  both  verbs  bequeathed  and  charged 
are  impersonal. 

3.  Line  5:  My  brother  J agues  he  keeps  at  school.—  So  in 
Lodge’s  romance Saladin  (the  eldest  son) says:  “My  brother 
Fernandine,  hee  is  at  Paris,  poring  on  a  fewe  papers,  hav¬ 
ing  more  insight  into  sophistrie  and  principles  of  philo- 
sophie,  than  anie  warlyke  indeveurs”  (Collier,  i.  p.  17). 

4.  Line  0:  school.  —  For  school— “  university,”  we  may 
compare  Hamlet,  i.  2.  112-114: 

For  your  intent 

In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 

It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire. 

That  the  distinction  between  the  school  and  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  very  slight  many  facts  would  show.  Thus  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  tells  us  in  his  delightful  autobio¬ 
graphy  that  he  entered  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  his 
thirteenth  year;  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  Master  of  Arts 
at  sixteen;  while  various  quaint  enactments  that  survive 
in  the  statutes  of  the  two  universities,  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  point  very  decidedly  the  same  way.  For  instance, 
at  Cambridge  it  is  expressly  required  that  no  under¬ 
graduate  should  play  marbles  on  the  steps  of  the  senate- 
house;  likewise  no  undergraduate  is  allowed  to  bowl  his 
hoop  down  the  Petty  Cury,  a  crowded  thoroughfare;  and 
at  Oxford,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  whipping  of  students 
is  a  contingency  for  which  the  statutes  still  provide.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  birching  of  un¬ 
dergraduates  was  by  no  means  unusual.  Milton,  if  we 
may  credit  Aubrey,  experienced  the  indignity;  and  a 
propos  of  a  line  in  Middleton’s  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside, 
iii.  2.  131,  “you’ll  ne’er  lin  (i.e.  cease)  till  I  make  your 
tutor  whip  you,”  Mr.  Bullen  quotes  a  curious  passage 
from  a  letter  written  by  Chamberlain  in  1612:  “I  know 
not,”  (it  runs)  “whether  you  have  heard  that  a  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol  killed  himself  with  a  knife  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  breeching ”  (Middleton’s  Works,  Bullen’s 
ed.  v.  60). 

From  these  references  it  will  be  seen  that  school  and 
university  were  almost  synonymous  terms. 

5.  Line  13:  taught  their  MANAGE.— A  word  specially 
used  of  the  training  of  horses.  So  Todd  (Johnson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  sub  voce)  quotes  from  Peacham:  “The  horse  you 
must  draw  in  his  career  with  his  manage  and  turn,  doing 
the  curvetto.”  Compare,  too,  for  a  good  instance  in 
point,  Richard  II.  iii.  3.  178,  179: 
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Down,  down  I  come;  like  glist’ring  Phaethon, 

Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

6.  Line  44:  here  in  your  orchard  .—Orchard  and  garden 
were  almost  interchangeable  terms  (see  Much  Ado,  note 
62);  though  Harrison  in  his  Description  of  England  (New 
Shakspere  Society  Publications,  p.  323)  only  includes  under 
the  latter  “  such  grounds  as  are  wrought  with  the  spade 
by  man’s  hand,  for  so  the  case  requireth.” 

7.  Line  46. —A  curious  commentary  on  the  first  two 
scenes  in  this  play  is  furnished  in  Earle’s  Characters. 
Earle  describes  in  his  own  delightful  way  a  variety  of 
people,  amongst  them  the  “Younger  Brother,” and  really 
in  some  of  his  remarks  he  might  he  directly  alluding  to 
As  You  Like  It.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few 
of  these  pithy  sentences:  “The  pride  of  his  house  has 
vndone  him  (i.e.  the  younger  brother,  the  Orlando  of 
Earle’s  sketch),  which  the  elder  Knighthood  must  sustaine, 
and  his  beggery  that  Knighthood.  His  birth  and  bringing 
vp  will  not  suffer  him  to  descend  to  the  meanes  to  get 
wealth:  hut  hee  stands  at  the  mercy  of  the  World,  and 
which  is  worse  of  his  brother.  He  is  something  better 
than  the  Seruing-men;  yet  they  more  saucy  with  him, 
then  hee  hold  with  the  master,  who  beholds  him  with  a 
countenance  of  sterne  awe,  and  checks  him  oftner  then 
his  Liueries.  His  brothers  old  suites  and  hee  are  much 
alike  in  request,  and  cast  off  now  and  then  one  to  the 
other..  .  .  If  his  Annuity  stretch  so  farre  he  is  sent  to  the 
Vniuersity,  and  with  great  heart  burning  takes  vpon  him 
the  Ministry.  .  .  .  Hee  is  commonly  discontented,  and  des¬ 
perate,  and  the  forme  of  his  exclamation  is,  that  Churle 
my  brother  ”  (John  Earle’s  Micro-cosmographie,  Arher’s 
Reprint,  pp,  29,  30). 

8.  Line  121:  in  the  forest  of  Arden.— The  scene,  of 
course,  is  borrowed  from  Lodge.  Malone  quotes  from 
Spenser,  Astrophel  (1595): 

Into  a  forest  wide  and  waste  he  came, 

Where  store  he  heard  to  be  of  salvage  pray ; 

So  wide  a  forest  and  so  waste  as  this, 

Nor  famous  Ardeyn,  nor  fowle  Arlo,  is, 

9.  Line  150:  an  envious  emulator. —Emulate ,  with  its 
cognates,  always  has  a  bad  sense  in  Shakespeare.  Com¬ 
pare  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3.  242: 

He  is  not  emulous ,  as  Achilles  is ; 

Julius  Cassar,  ii.  3.  13, 14: 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

10  Line  170:  Now  will  I  stir  this  GAMESTER.— Here,  as 
elsewhere,  gamester  has  the  general  sense  of  “  a  merry 
fellow.”  Compare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  402,  403: 

Sirrah  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all. 

So  Henry  VIII.  i.  4.  45. 

ACT  I.  Scene  2. 

11.  Line  35:  Fortune  from  her  WHEEL.— We  have  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  “giddy  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel ”  in 
Henry  V.  iii.  6.  31-41. 

12.  Line  52:  Nature's  NATURAL;  i.e.  fool,  as  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  96;  “like  a  great  natural,  that  runs  loll- 
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mg  up  and  down.”  Scotch  people  are  fond  of  using  the 
word  in  this  sense. 

13.  Line  95:  since  the  little  wit  that  fools  ham  teas 
silenc'd.—  It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  this  line 
refers  to  some  inhibition  of  the  players.  Compare  the 
vexed  passage  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  340-360,  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Clarendon 
Press  Ed.  The  relations  between  the  civic  authorities  and 
the  theatrical  companies  were  very  strained,  and  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  former  seems  to  have  come  in  for  a 
plentiful  supply  of  satire.  Compare  the  Induction  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle: 

Citizen.  Hold  your  peace,  goodman  boy! 

Speaker  of  Prologue,  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Cit.  That  you  have  no  good  meaning.  This  seven  years  there  hath 
been  plays  at  this  house,  I  have  observed  it,  you  have  still  girds  at 
citizens. 

S.  o/Prol.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  noble  city? 

Cit.  I  am. 

-S',  of  Prol.  And  a  freeman? 

Cit.  Yea,  and  a  grocer. 

.S,  of  Prol.  So,  grocer ;  then  by  your  sweet  favour,  we  intend  no 
abuse  to  the  city. 

Cit.  No,  sir?  Yes,  sir;  if  you  were  not  resolved  to  play  the  jacks, 
what  need  you  study  for  new  subjects,  purposely  to  abuse  your 
betters? 

14.  Line  131:  With  Mils  on  their  necks.— Farmer  thought 
that  these  words  should  form  the  conclusion  of  Le  Beau’s 
speech,  and  Dyce  printed  the  passage  so.  Without  ven¬ 
turing  to  adopt  the  proposal,  I  think  a  good  deal  may  be 
said  in  its  favour.  For  the  expression  we  may  compare 
Lodge’s  romance:  “  on  a  day,  sitting  with  Aliena  in  a  great 
dumpe,  she  cast  up  her  eye,  and  saw  where  Eosader  came 
pacing  towardes  them  with  his  forrest  MU  on  Ms  neclce.  ” 
So  a  page  or  two  further  on:  “  seeing  not  only  a  shep- 
lieardesse  and  her  boy  forced,  but  his  brother  wounded,  he 
heaved  up  a  forrest  bill  he  had  on  his  neck  ”  (Collier,  i.  p.  S5). 
Steevens  refers  (rather  vaguely,  more  suo )  to  Sidney’s  Ar¬ 
cadia,  bk.  i. :  “with  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  forest  Mile  on 
his  neclce.  ”  For  a  similar  word-play,  compare  Much  Ado, 
iii.  3.  191,  and  see  note  231  of  that  play.  But  the  MU  on 
which  the  Equivoque  turns  was  not  a  commercial  Mil,  but 
such  Mils  as  were  posted  up  as  advertisements  (see  Much 
Ado,  note  8),  or  perhaps  such  a  bill  or  “paper”  as  was 
hung  round  the  necks  of  condemned  perjurers  (see  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  note  110).  The  “forest  Mll”  of  Lodge’s 
story  was  probably  a  MILhook,  and  not  a  watchman’s  or 
soldier’s  Mil 

15.  Line  132:  “Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  pre¬ 
sents;”  i.e.  the  formal  phrase  with  which  all  deeds-poll 
commenced,  the  Latin  running  JSfoverint  universi  perpre- 
se7ites.  “This,”  says  Lord  Campbell,  “is  the  technical 
phraseology  referred  to  by  Thomas  Hash  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  the  two  Universities,  in 
the  year  1589,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  denounced 
the  author  of  Hamlet  as  one  of  those  who  had  ‘left  the 
trade  of  JSToverint,  whereto  they  were  born,  for  handfuls 
of  tragical  speeches  ’—that  is,  an  attorney’s  clerk  become 
a  poet,  and  penning  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross  ” 
(Shakespeare’s  Legal  Acquirements,  pp.  40,  41). 

16.  Line  133.™ This  incident,  it  will  be  seen,  is  taken 
directly  from  Lodge.  “At  last  when  the  tournament 


ceased,  the  wrastling  beganne,  and  the  .Norman  presented 
himselfe  as  a  chalenger  against  all  commers,  but  liee  looked 
lyke  Hercules  when  he  advaunst  himselfe  agaynst  Ache- 
loiis,  so  that  the  furie  of  his  countenance  amazed  all  that 
durst  attempte  to  iucounter  with  him  in  any  deed  of 
activitie:  til  at  last  a  lustie  E'rancklin  of  the  country  came 
with  two  tall  men,  that  were  his  sonnes,  of  good  lyniaments 
and  comely  personage:  the  eldest  of  these  dooing  his  obey- 
sance  to  the  king  entered  the  lyst,  and  presented  himselfe 
to  the  Norman,  who  straight  coapt  with  him,  and  as  a  man 
that  would  triumph  in  the  glorie  of  bis  strength,  roused 
himselfe  with  such  furie,  that  not  onely  hee  gave  him 
the  fall,  but  killed  him  with  the  weight  of  bis  corpulent 
personage;  which  the  yoonger  brother  seeing,  lepte 
presently  into  the  place,  and  thirstie  after  the  revenge, 
assayled  the  Norman  with  such  valour,  that  at  the  first 
iucounter  hee  brought  him  to  his  knees:  which  repulst 
so  the  Norman,  that  recovering  himselfe,  feare  of  disgrace 
doubling  his  strength,  hee  stept  so  stearnely  to  the  yoong 
Francklin,  that  taking  him  up  in  his  armes  hee  threw  him 
against  the  grounde  so  violently,  that  hee  broake  his 
necke,  and  so  ended  his  dayes  with  his  brother.  At  this 
unlookt  for  massacre  the  people  murmured,  and  were  all 
in  a  deepe  passion  of  pittie;  but  the  Franklin,  father  unto 
these,  never  chaunged  his  countenance,  but  as  a  man  of  a 
courageous  resolution  tooke  up  the  bodies  of  his  sonnes 
without  shewe  of  outward  discontent”  (Collier,  i.  pp.  19, 
20). 

17.  Line  150:  to  feel  this  broken  Music.— For  some 
explanation  of  this  phrase  we  must  turn  to  Chappell’s 
Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.  In  volume  i.  p.  246, 
Mr.  Chappell  has  the  following  passage Eieliard 
Braithwait,  a  writer  of  this  reign  (James  I.’s),  has  ‘set 
down  some  Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  House  of  an 
Earl,'  in  which  the  Earl  was  to  keep  ‘five  musitions 
skillfull  in  that  commendable  sweete  science,’  and  they 
were  required  to  teach  the  Earl’s  children  to  sing,  and  to 
play  upon  the  base-viol,  the  virginals,  the  lute,  and  the 
bandora,  or  cittern.  When  he  gave  ‘great  feasts,’  the 
musicians  were  to  play,  whilst  the  service  was  going  to 
the  table,  upon  saekbuts,  cornets,  shawms,  and  ‘such  other 
instruments  going  with  'wind,'  and  upon  ‘viols,  violms, 
or  other  broken  musiclce  *  during  the  repast.”  Thus  far 
Mr.  Chappell,  who  in  a  note  adds  this  comment,  “  ‘Broken 
Music,’  as  is  evident  from  this  and  other  passages,  means 
what  we  now  term  ‘  a  string  band.’  .  .  .  The  term  origi¬ 
nated  probably  from  harps,  lutes,  and  such  other  stringed 
instruments  as  were  played  without  a  bow,  not  having 
the  capability  to  sustain  a  long  note  to  its  full  duration  of 
time.”  This  account  has  been  generally  accepted;  it  will 
be  found  in  the  note  on  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  1.  52-54, 
Apparently,  however,  Mr.  Chappell  has  now  changed  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  following  view:— “Some  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  viols,  violins,  flutes,  etc.,  were  formerly 
made  in  sets  of  fours,  which  when  played  together  formed 
a  ‘consort.’  If  one  or  more  of  the  instruments  of  one 
set  were  substituted  for  the  corresponding  ones  of  an¬ 
other  set,  the  result  was  no  longer  a  ‘  consort,’  but  ‘ broken 
music/”  This  explanation,  privately  communicated  to 
Mr*  Aldis  Wright,  will  be  found  in  the  latter’s  note  on 
!  the  present  passage;  as  Mr,  Chappell’s  authority  on 
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musical  points  is  final,  it  must  be  agreed  to.  For  the 
same  quibbling  use  of  the  phrase,  cf.  Henry  V.  v.  2.  361: 

Come,  your  answer  in  broken  music;  for  thy  voice  is  music 
and  thy  English  broken. 

18.  Line  169:  such  ODDS  in  the  MAN.— So  the  Folios: 
“Men”  is  an  obvious,  hut  unnecessary,  correction.  The 
sense  is,  “  such  advantage,  superiority  on  the  side  of  the 
man,”  i.e.  Charles.  Compare  Richard  II.  iii.  4.  89:  “And 
with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down.” 

19.  Lines  211-232.— This  is  the  wrestling  scene  in  Lodge’s 
romance.  “On  the  contrary  part,  Rosader  while  he 
breathed  was  not  idle,  but  stil  cast  his  eye  upon  Rosalynde, 
who  to  incourage  him  with  a  favour  lent  him  such  an 
amorous  looke,  as  might  have  made  the  most  coward  des¬ 
perate:  which  glance  of  Rosalynd  so  fiered  the  passionate 
desires  of  Rosader,  that  turning  to  the  Norman  hee  ranne 
upon  him  and  braved  him  with  a  strong  encounter.  The 
Norman  received  him  as  valiantly,  that  there  was  a  sore 
combat,  hard  to  judge  on  whose  side  fortune  wonld  be 
prodigal.  At  last  Rosader,  calling  to  minde  the  beautie  of 
his  new  mistresse,  the  fame  of  his  fathers  honours,  and  the 
disgrace  that  should  fal  to  his  house  by  his  misfortune, 
rowsed  himself e  and  threw  the  Norman  against  the 
ground,  falling  nppon  his  chest  with  so  willing  a  weight, 
that  the  Norman  yelded  nature  her  due,  and  Rosader  the 
victorie”  (Collier,  i,  p.  21). 

20.  Line  230:  I  am  not  yet  well  breath’d.— As  we 
should  say,  “I  have  not  yet  got  my  wind.”  Compare 
Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,  note  212. 

21.  Line  254:  Sticks  me  at  heart. — We  have  stick- 
“stab”  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  2.  202:  “to  stick  the 
heart  of  falsehood.” 

22.  Line  25.8:  Wear  this  for  me.— Lady  Martin  (Helen 
Faucifc)  says  “She  has  taken  a  chain  from  her  neck,  and 
stealthily  kissing  it- at  least  I  always  used  to  do  so— she 
gives  it  to  Orlando.  .  .  .”  (Some  of  Shakespeare’s  Female 
Characters,  p.  306). 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  with  Elizabethan 
ladies  the  wearing  of  jewelry  was  a  universal  habit, 
against  which  indeed  satirists  raised  an  occasional  pro¬ 
test.  So  Stubbes  says:  “their  fingers  (i.e.  women’s)  are 
decked  with  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  their  wrists 
with  bracelets  and  armlets  of  gold,  and  other  precious 
jewels:  their  hands  are  covered  with  their  sweet  washed 
gloves,  embroidered  with  gold,  silver  and  what  not” 
(Anatomy  of  Abuses,  New  Shaks.  Soc.  Reprint,  part  i. 
iv  79). 

23.  Line  263:  Is  but  a  QUINTAIN,  a  mere  lifeless  block.— 

' “ Quintine”  in  the  Folios.  Riding  at  the  quintain  was 
a  popular  sport  of  which  Strutt  gives  the  following  de¬ 
scription:  “Tilting  or  combating  at  the  quintain  is  a 
military  exercise  of  high  antiquity,  and  antecedent,  I 
doubt  not,  to  the  jousts  and  tournaments.  The  quintain 
originally  was  nothing  more  than  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a 
post  set  up  for  the  practice  of  the  tyros  in  chivalry. 
Afterwards  a  staff  or  spear  was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  a 
shield  being  hung  upon  it,  was  the  mark  to  strike  at.- 
The  dexterity  of  the  performer  consisted  in  smiting  the 
shield  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the  ligatures  and 
bear  it  to  the  ground.  In  process  of  time  this  diversion 
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was  improved,  and  instead  of  a  staff  and  the  shield,  the 
resemblance  of  a  human  figure  carved  in  wood  was  intro¬ 
duced.  To  render  the  appearance  of  this  figure  more 
formidable,  it  was  generally  made  in  the  likeness  of  a 
Turk  or  a  Saracen,  armed  at  all  points,  bearing  a  shield 
upon  his  left  arm,  and  brandishing  a  club  or  a  sabre  with 
his  right.  The  quintain  thus  fashioned  was  placed  upon 
a  pivot,  and  so  contrived  as  to  move  round  with  facility. 
In  running  at  this  figure,  it  was  necessary  for  the  horse¬ 
man  to  direct  his  lance  with  great  adroitness,  and  make 
his  stroke  upon  the  forehead  between  the  eyes  or  upon 
the  nose;  for  if  he  struck  wide  of  these  parts,  especially 
upon  the  shield,  the  quintain  turned  about  with  much 
velocity,  and,  in  case  he  was  not  exceeding  careful,  would 
give  him  a  severe  blow  upon  the  back  with  the  wooden 
sabre  held  in  the  right  hand,  which  was  considered  as 
highly  disgraceful  to  the  performer,  while  it  excited  the 
laughter  and  ridicule  of  the  spectators  ”  (Sports  and  Pas¬ 
times,  bk.  iii.  ch.  1.  ed.  1801,  p.  89). 

Compare  too  Stow:  “I  have  seen  a  quinten  set  up  on 
Cornehill,  by  the  Leaden  Hall,  where  the  attendants  on 
the  lords  of  merry  disports  have  run  and  made  great 
pastime;  for  he  that  hit  not  the  broad  end  of  the  quinten 
was  of  all  men  laughed  to  scorn;  and  he  that  hit  it  full 
if  he  rid  not  the  faster,  had  a  sound  blow  in  his  neck 
with  a  bag  full  of  sand  hanged  on  the  other  end ’’(quoted 
in  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  where  Ellis 
gives  other  interesting  references).  Illustrations  of  the 
quintain  in  its  various  forms  will  he  found  in  the  Var.  Ed. 
vi.  p.  517.  At  the  village  of  Offham  in  Kent  there  still 
stands  an  old  quintain,  which  was  repaired  in  1834,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  now  remaining  in  England. 
(See  the  Antiquary,  vol.  xvi.  p.  101.) 

24.  Line  278:  The  duke  is  humorous. --For  humorous — 
“capricious,”  cf.  King  John,  iii.  1.  119,  120: 

Thou  Fortune's  champion  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by. 

So  Henry  V.  ii.  4.  28: 

a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth. 

Ben  Jonson  applies  the  epithet,  in  the  same  sense,  to 
the  moon. 

O,  you  awake  them:  Come  away, 

Times  be  short,  are  made  for  play; 

The  humorous  moon  too  will  not  stay : 

What  doth  make  you  thus  delay. 

See  Todd's  Johnson,  sub  voce  “humorous,”  where  the  lines 
are  quoted,  without  reference. 

25.  Line  284:  But  yet,  indeed,  the  LESSER  is  his  daughter. 
— Ff.  have  taller,  an  obvious  slip  (cf.  next  scene,  117)  on 
the  part  of  Shakespeare  or  of  the  printer.  Mr.  Speeding 
proposed  lesser,  which,  following  the  Globe  ed.,  I  have 
printed.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  fact,  which  has 
been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  writer,  that  there 
evidently  were  two  youths  who  took  the  women’s  parts, 
in  the  company  of  which  Shakespeare  was  part  manager, 
one  tall  and  the  other  short.  Compare  Midsummer  Night’s 
Bream,  iii.  2.  289-292,  303-385,  and  other  passages  in 
that  scene,  whence  it  is  clear  that  Hermia  was  played  by 
the  short  actor,  and  Helena  by  the  tall  one. 

26.  Line  299:  from  the  smoke  into  the  SMOTHER. - 
Smother  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare  as  a 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


substantive.  Todd— Johnson’s  Dictionary,  s.v.— quotes 
from  Bacon’s  Essays:  “A  man  were  better  relate  himself 
to  a  statue  than  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother.” 

ACT  I.  Scene  3. 

27.  Lines  1-140.  —How  far  this  scene  is  founded  on 
Lodge’s  narrative  some  extracts  from  the  latter  will  show. 
“Scarce  had  Rosalynde  ended  her  madrigale,  before  Toris- 
mond  (i.e.  the  usurping  duke)  came  in  with  his  daughter 
Alinda  and  many  of  the  peers  of  France,  who  were 
enamoured  of  her  beauty;  which  Torismond  perceiving, 
fearing  lest  her  perfection  might  be  the  beginning  of  his 
prejudice,  and  the  hope  of  his  fruit  ende  in  the  beginning 
of  her  blossomes,  he  thought  to  banish  her  from  the  court; 
for,  quoth  he  to  himselfe,  her  face  is  so  ful  of  favour,  that 
it  pleads  pittie  in  the  eye  of  every  man:  her  beautie  is  so 
heavenly  and  devine,  that  she  wil  prove  to  me  as  Helen 
did  to  Priam:  some  of  the  Peeres  will  ay  me  at  her  love, 
end  the  marriage,  and  then,  in  his  wives  right  attempt 
the  kingdome.  To  prevent  therefore  had  I  wist  in  all 
these  actions,  shee  tarryes  not  about  the  court,  but  shall 
(as  an  exile)  eyther  wander  to  her  father,  or  else  seeke 
other  fortunes.  In  this  humour,  with  a  sterne  counte¬ 
nance,  ful  of  wrath,  he  breathed  out  this  censure  unto 
her  before  the  peers,  that  charged  that  that  night  shee 
were  not  seene  about  the  court:  for  (quoth  he)  I  have  heard 
of  thy  aspiring  speeches  and  intended  treasons.  This 
doome  was  strange  unto  Rosalynde,  and  presently  covred 
with  the  shield  of  her  innocence,  she  boldly  brake  out  in 
reverent  tearmes  to  have  cleared  herself;  but  Torismond 
would  admit  of  no  reason,  nor  durst  his  lords  plead  for 
Rosalynde”  (Collier,  i.  pp.  27,  28). 

Rosalind  is  thus  banished,  and  Alinda  resolves  to  follow 
her,  and  they  concert  measures  for  flight:  “At  this  Resa- 
lynd  began  to  comfort  her  (i.e.  Alinda),  and  after  shee 
had  wept  a  fewe  kinde  teares  in  the  bosome  of  her  Alinda, 
shee  gave  her  heartie  thankes,  and  then  they  sat  them 
downe  to  consult  how  they  should  travel.  Alinda  grieved 
at  nothing  but  that  they  might  have  no  man  in  their 
company,  saying,  it  would  bee  their  greatest  prejudice  in 
that  two  women  went  wandring  without  either  guide  or 
attendant.  Tush  (quoth  Rosalynd)  art  thou  a  woman,  and 
hast  not  a  sodeine  shift  to  prevent  a  misfortune?  I  (thou 
seest)  am  of  a  tall  stature,  and  would  very  wel  become 
the  person  and  apparel  of  a  page:  thou  shalt  bee  my  mis- 
tresse,  and  I  wil  play  the  man  so  properly,  that  (trust 
me)  in  what  company  so  ever  I  come  I  wil  not  be  dis¬ 
covered.  I  will  buy  me  a  suite,  and  have  my  rapier  very 
handsomly  at  my  side,  and  if  any  knave  offer  wrong,  your 
page  wil  show  him  the  poynt  of  his  weapon.  At  this 
Alinda  smiled,  and  upon  this  they  agreed,  and  presently 
gathered  up  al  their  jewels,  which  they  trussed  up  in  a 
casket,  and  Rosalynd  in  all  hast  provided  her  of  robes; 
and  Alinda  being  called  Aliena,  and  Rosalynd  G-animede, 
they  travelled  along  the  vineyardes,  and  by  many  by- 
waies,  at  last  got  to  the  forrest  side,  where  they  travelled 
by  the  space  of  two  or  three  dayes  without  seeing  anye 
creature,  being  often  in  danger  of  wilde  beasts,  and  payned 
with  many  passionate  sorrowes"  (Collier,  i.  pp.  81,  32). 

28.  Line  11 :  jVo,  some  of  it,  is  for  my  CHILD’S  father. 
'—So  the  Folio.  Rowe  (sec,  ed.)  changed  the  words  to 


my  father’s  child,  a  reading  also  given  by  Collier’s  MS. 
Corrector;  it  was  approved  by  Coleridge  and  printed  by 
Dyce,  and  is  always  adopted  on  the  stage.  Personally  I 
think  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  though 
we  should  remember  that  throughout  the  play  there  are 
similar  free  touches  to  which  modern  taste  may  take 
exception.  Rosalind  may  only  mean  to  say  “  for  the  father 
of  my  child  if  ever  I  have  one;”ie.  “for  him  whom  Hove/’ 
[There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
theatre,  Pope’s  emendation  is  preferable  to  the  reading 
of  the  F. ;  but  it  is  a  most  puzzling  point  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  emendation  is  justifiable.  This  is  precisely  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  the  poet  does  not  make  one  of  his 
characters  say  what  we  expect  him  to  say;  but  something 
quite  the  contrary.  Rosalind  is  in  such  a  mischievous 
humour  just  now,  and  so  excited  by  the  sudden  passion 
she  has  conceived  for  Orlando,  that  she  can  think  of 
nothing  else  but  of  him;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  she 
should  use  such  a  singular  expression,  however  indelicate 
it  may  seem,  as  she  is  speaking  in  confidence  to  Celia. 
Such  a  violent  feat  of  anticipation  as  picturing  herself 
the  wife  of  the  man  she  has  just  fallen  in  love  with  at 
first  sight,  and  already  a  mother,  would  have  a  certain 
fascination  for  lier  from  its  very  audacity;  and  she  might 
use  this  expression,  under  such  circumstances,  with  far 
less  indelicacy  than  she  could  had  they  been  long  ac¬ 
quainted,  or  lovers,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
But  all  this  is  too  subtle  to  be  made  clear  by  the  actress 
in  speaking;  and  therefore  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
Rosalind  who  does  not  speak  the  exact  text  here.— F.  A.  M.] 

29.  Line  114:  A  nd  with  a,  kind  of  umber  SMIRCH  my 
face.— Umber,  according  to  Mares,  is  a  species  of  ochre, 
so  called  because  originally  brought  from  Umbria.  Ben 
Jonson  has  the  verb  “to  umber,”  i.e.  to  stain  a  dark, 
dull  colour,  in  the  Alchemist,  v.  3 : 

You  had  taken  the  pains 
To  dye  your  beard,  and  nmbre  o'er  your  face. 

—Gifford’s  Ben  Jonson,  vol,  iv.  p.  184. 

Compare  also  Henry  V.  act  iv.  Chorus,  8,  9: 

Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames, 

Each  battle  sees  the  other’s  umber'd  face. 

In  Johnson's  Diet.  (Todd’s  ed.)  I  find  the  following  from 
Dryden:  “  Umbre  is  very  sensible  and  earthy;  there  is 
nothing  hut  pure  black  which  can  dispute  with  it” 
(reference  not  given). 

30.  Line  119:  a  gallant  curtle-axe  upon  my  thigh.— 
For  the  form  compare  Henry  V.  iv.  2.  21: 

To  give  each  naked  curtle-axe  a  stain. 

In  Cotgrave  the  word  appears  as  “ cuttelas ,  or  court,  elas;” 
“  perhaps,”  says  Skeafc,  “  borrowed  from  Ital.  Coltellaccio, 
which  is  at  any  rate  the  same  word.” 

31.  Line  122:  a  SWASHING  and  a  martial  outside;  i.e. 
a  swaggering,  blustering  air;  cf.  sivash-buclcler.  The 
word,  according  to  Skeat,  is  partly  imitative,  and  was 
defined  by  the  old  lexicographers  as  meaning  “to  make 
a  noise  with  swords  against  targets  ”  (see  Johnson’s  Diet. 
Todd’s  ed.  s.v.).  For  its  use  compare  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
i.  1.  70: 

Draw,  if  you  be  men. —Gregory,  remember  thy  swashing  blow; 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1, 


and  Ben  Jonson,  Staple  of  News,  v.  2: 

I  do  confess  a  swashing  blow. 

— Ben  Jonson,  Works,  vol.  v.  305. 

For  swashers =  “  bullies,”  “braggarts,”  see  Henry  V.  iii. 
2.  30;  and  tlie  substantive  swash  (= bluster)  occurs  in  The 
Three  Ladies  of  London: 

I  ■will  flaunt  and  brave  it  after  the  lusty  srmsh . 

32. — In  the  acting  edition  act  i.  ends  with  the  scene 
between  Orlando  and  Adam,  which  is  the  third  scene  of 
the  present  act  in  the  Folio.  This  arrangement  is,  per¬ 
haps,  an  improvement;  as  we  may  suppose  the  flight  of 
Orlando  and  that  of  Bosalind  and  Celia  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  same  time;  but  another  change  made  in 
the  acting  version  is  almost  indefensible,  and  that  is  the 
transference  of  the  speeches  of  the  First  Lord  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  scene  to  Jaqu.es,  a  transference  made,  of  course,  with 
the  object  of  giving  more  importance  to  that  part,  which, 
demanding  great  elocutionary  skill,  is  generally  assigned 
to  a  leading  actor.  This  change  involves  a  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  alteration  of  the  text,  by  which  the  Duke  is  made  to 
address  all  his  speeches  to  Jaques  personally,  instead  of 
speaking  of  him  in  his  absence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  next  this  play  is  revived  in  any  one  of  our  first-class 
theatres  this  unjustifiable  tampering  with  the  text  may 
he  omitted,  and  the  speeches  of  the  First  Lord  restored 
to  the  proper  speaker.  If  the  actor  of  Jaques  likes  to 
double  the  parts  of  the  First  Lord  and  Jaques  there 
cannot  he  much  objection  to  that  arrangement.—  F.  A.  M. 

ACT  II.  Scene  1. 

33.  Lines  13,  14: 

Which ,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous , 

W ears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

“Among  the  vulgar  errors  of  Shakespeare’s  day  was  the 
belief  that  the  head  of  the  toad  contained  a  stone  pos¬ 
sessing  great  medicinal  virtues  ”  (Thiselton  Dyer’s  Folk¬ 
lore  of  Shakespeare,  pp,  245,  246).  This  superstition  is 
perpetually  alluded  to:  e.g.  in  The  Woman’s  Prize,  v.  1: 

And  as  we  say  verbatim, 

Fell  to  the  bottom,  broke  his  casting-bottle, 

Lost  a  fair  toadsto?ie  of  some  eighteen  shillings. 

— Beaumont  &:  Fletcher,  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  199  ; 
and  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  iii.  1: 

In  most  physicians  heads 
There  is  a  kind  of  toadstone  bred,  whose  virtue  . 

— Vol,  vii.  (Dyce),  p.  356. 

So  Ben  Jonson  (quoted  by  Nares),  The  Fox,  ii.  3: 

Iiis  saffron  jewel  with  the  toadstone  in 't. 

Steevens  gives  an  extract  from  Lupton’s  Book  of  Notable 
Things:  “You  shall  knowe  whether  the  Tode-stone  he  the 
ryght  and  perfect  stone  or  not.  Holde  the  stone  before 
a  Tode,  so  that  he  may  see  it;  and  if  it  be  a  ryght  and 
true  stone  the  Tode  will  leape  towarde  it,  and  make  as 
though  he  would  snatch  it.  He  envieth  so  much  that 
man  should  have  that  stone.”  Elsewhere  Lupton  says 
that  the  toadstone,  or  crepaudina,  “touching  any  part 
envenomed  by  the  bite  of  a  rat,  wasp,  spider,  or  any 
other  venomous  beast,  ceases  the  pain  and  swelling  there¬ 
of  ”  (Var.  Ed.  vi.  p.  381). 

34.  Line  23:  Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  CITY. 
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—Steevens  aptly  refers  to  Drayton’s  Polyoibion,  song  18, 
1.  66: 

Where,  fearless  of  the  hunt,  the  hart  securely  stood, 

And  everywhere  walk’d  free,  a  burgess  of  the  wood. 

Perhaps  Shakespeare  remembered  a  couplet  in  Lodge’s 
romance: 

About  her  wondering  stood 
The  citizens  of  wood. 

Compare  line  55. 

35.  Line  24:  with  FORKED  HEADS.— That  is,  arrow 
heads.  Compare  Middleton’s  A  Mad  World  My  Masters: 

While  the  broad  arrow  with  the  forhed  head 
Misses. 

So  Lear,  i.  1.  145-147: 

Lear.  The  how  is  bent  and  drawn;  make  from  the  shaft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart; 

where  the  Clarendon  Press  editor  shows  that  a  forked 
arrow  was  not  (as  Steevens  asserted)  a  barbed  arrow. 

36.  Line  33:  a  poor  sequester’d  stag.— “Retired,” 
“withdrawn,”  the  verb  being  usually  transitive;  for  the 
other  use  cf.  Milton:  “To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into 
Atlantick  and  Eutopian  polities,  which  can  never  be 
drawn  into  use,  will  not  mend  our  condition”  (Areopa- 
gitica,  Hales,  p.  25).  Every  one  will  remember  Gray’s 
“adown  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life”  (Elegy,  1.  75). 

37.  Lines  3S-40: 

the  big  round  tears 

Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase. 

We  have  repeated  allusions  to  the  idea  that  the  hunted 
deer  shed  tears  at  the  approach  of  death.  Thus  Dyer 
(Folklore  of  Shakespeare,  p.  171)  quotes  Bartholomsous 
(De  Proprietate  Rerum):  “When  the  hart  is  arered,  he 
flee tli e  to  a  ryver  or  ponde,  and  roreth  eryeth  and  wepeth 
whehlie  is  take.”  Again,  Steevens  refers  (Malone,  Var. 
Ed.  vi.  p.  382)  to  Drayton’s  Polyoibion,  xiii.  160-161, 
where,  upon  the  lines: 

He  who  the  Mourner  is  to  his  owne  dying  Corse, 

Upon  the  ruthlesse  earth  e  his  precious  teares  lets  fall, 

the  marginal  note  runs:  “the  harte  weepeth  at  his  dying; 
his  tears  are  held  to  be  precious  in  medicine."  Classical 
scholars  will  remember  the  beautiful  verses  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  JEneid,  500-509: 

Saucius  at  quadrupes  nota  intra  tecta  refugit, 

Successitque  gemens  stabulis,  questuque  cruentus 
Atque  imploranti  similis  tectum  omne  replebat; 

which  Conington  (iii.  p.  49)  aptly  parallels  by  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  Dryden’s  Annus  Mirabilis: 

She  (the  hare)  trembling  creeps  upon  the  ground  away 
And  looks  back  to  him  (the  hound)  with  beseeching  eyes; 

.—Stanza.  3:3s. 

a  humanizing  touch  that  recalls  many  of  Landseer's  pic¬ 
tures.  Every  one  will  recollect  Hamlet’s 

Why,  let  the  stricknt.  deer  go  weep. 

.  ■  .  ■  ■  —iii.  2.  282. 

38.  Line  57:  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt.  —  The 
Eugby  editor  suggests  that  Shakespeare  may  have  been 
thinking  of  the  experiences  of  his  own  father.  In  line  59 
I  have  followed  Dyce  and  others  in  reading  “the  eoun- 
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try;”  F.  1  has  country  alone,  which  would  then  be  pro¬ 
nounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

ACT  II.  Scene  2. 

39.  Line  3:  Are  of  consent  and  sufferance. — Explained 
as  being  a  quasi-legal  term,  “applied  to  a  landlord  who 
takes  no  steps  to  eject  a  tenant  whose  time  is  expired.” 

40.  Line  8:  My  lord,  the  roynish  claim,  at  whom  so 
oft  .  .  . — “  Roynish.  Mangy,  or  scabbed;  from  rogneux, 
Fr.  A  Chaucerian  word,”  says  Nares  (Halliwell’s  Ed. 
sub  voce),  who  quotes  from  Gabriel  Harvey’s  Pierce’s 
Superogat : 

Although  she  were  a  lusty  rampe,  somewhat  like  Gallemetta  or 
Maid-Marian,  yet  she  was  not  such  a  roinish  rannel. 

Compare,  too,  Horn  aunt  of  the  Hose,  98S: 

The  foule  crooked  bowe  hiclous, 

That  Knottie  was,  and  all  roinous. 

—Bell’s  Ed.  of  Chaucer’s  Works,  vol.  vii,  p,  45, 

It  is  of  the  same  derivation  as  ronyon;  compare  Macbeth, 
i.  3.  6: 

“  Aroint  thee,  witch!"  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries; 

and  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2.  195. 

ACT  II.  Scene  3. 

41.  Line  S:  The  bonny  peiser  of  the  humorous  duke.— 
So  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4.  F.  1  has  bonnie.  What  exception  can 
be  taken  to  bonny  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand;  it  makes 
excellent  sense  here,  and  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  e  g.  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  2.  11,  12: 

And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov’d  so  well. 

Warburton  conjectured  honey,  which  Dyce  accepted— “as 
Charles  is  here  called  ‘bony,’  so  in  the  preceding  scene 
he  is  called  ‘ sinewy .’”  The  change  seems  to  me  to  be  at 
once  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  Priser  may,  as  Singer 
thinks,  have  been  the  technical  title  of  a  wrestler,  a  prise 
(French,  prendre,  pris)  being  the  ordinary  wrestling  term 
for  grappling  with  the  adversary.  Probably,  however, 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright  is  correct  in  his  explanation:  “prize¬ 
fighter,  champion;  properly  one  who  contends  for  a 
prize.”  He  quotes  two  passages  from  Ben  Jonson’s 
Cynthia’s  Revels — iv.  1:  “Well,  I  have  a  plot  upon  these 
prizers;”  and  v.  2:  “Appeareth  no  man  yet  to  answer  the 
prizerV’ 

42.  Lines  59,  60: 

Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 

Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion. 

Possibly  in  these  verses  the  poet  himself  is  speaking. 

43.  Line  74:  it  is  too  late  A  week.— Perhaps  “in  the 
week  ”  is  the  meaning;  or,  which  seems  to  me  more  pro¬ 
bable,  “by  a  week.” 

ACT  II.  Scene  4. 

44.  Line  1:  0  Jupiter,  how  WEARY  are  my  spirits!— 
Theobald’s  correction  of  the  Folios,  which  give  merry. 
The  change  seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary.  Retaining 
merry  we  might  argue  (1)  that  the  words  are  spoken 
ironically;  or  (2)  that  Rosalind  feigns  cheerfulness  to 
keep  up  the  courage  of  her  friend.  The  context,  however, 
is,  I  think,  decisive  in  favour  of  weary. 


YOU  LIKE  IT. 

45.  Line  12:  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross.— Alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  cross  stamped  on  the  reverse  of  silver  coins. 
For  the  quibble  compare  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  i.  2.  34-36; 
and  see  note  20  on  that  play: 

Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  cross'd. 

Moth.  [Aside]  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary;  crosses  love  not  him. 

So  II.  Henry  IV.  1.  2,  253;  “you  are  too  impatient  to 
bear  crosses.” 

46.  Line  49:  the  kissing  of  her  BATLET.— So  F.  2;  F.  1 
has  batter.  It  was  an  instrument  used  by  washers  in 
beating  out  clothes,  and  according  to  Halliwell  (Diction¬ 
ary  of  Archaic  Words,  sub  voce )  was  variously  called  batler, 
batlet,  batling-staff,  batstaff,  and  in  Cotgrave  (under 
bacule)  batting-staff.  Nares  suggests  a  possible  connec¬ 
tion  with  beetle,  and  compares  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
The  Tamer  Tamed,  ii.  5: 

Have  I  lived  thus  long  to  be  knocked  o’  the  head 
With  half  a  washing-beetle  t 

The  latter  occurs  in  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  2.  255:  “fillip  me 
with  a  three-man  beetle.”  The  New  English  Dictionary  is 
not  particularly  instructive  on  the  subject. 

47.  Line  52:  the  wooing  of  a  PEASCOD.— Properly  peascod 
is  the  husk  containing  the  peas;  so  Lear,  i.  4.  219:  “That’s 
a  shealed  peascod.”  Here  it  would  seem  from  what 
follows  that  the  word  must  signify  the  whole  plant.  Lower 
down  iveeping  tears  is  an  obvious  touch  of  burlesque.  . 

48.  Line  61:  Jove,  Jove!  this  shepherd’s  passion. — There 
is,  perhaps,  something  to  be  said  for  the  reading  of 
Collier’s  MS.  Corrector:  Love,  love. 

49.  Lines  83-100.— A  detail  taken  from  Lodge.  Cf.  the 
following.  Montanus,  the  shepherd,  is  the  speaker:— 
“  ‘My  landlord  intends  to  sell  both  the  farme  I  tyll,  and  the 
flocke  I  keepe,  and  cheape  you  may  have  them  for  ready 
money:  and  for  a  shepheards  life  (oh  mistres)  did  you 
but  live  awhile  in  their  content,  you  would  say  the  court 
were  rather  a  place  of  sorrow  then  of  solace.  Here, 
mistresse,  slial  not  fortune  thwart  you,  but  in  mean  mis¬ 
fortunes,  as  the  losse  of  a  few  sheepe,  which,  as  it  breedes 
no  beggery,  so  it  can  bee  no  extreame  prejudice:  the  next 
yeare  may  mend  all  with  afresh  increase.  Envy  stirres  not 
us,  we  covet  not  to  climbe,  our  desires  mount  not  above 
our  degrees,  nor  our  thoughts  above  our  fortunes.  Care 
cannot  harbour  in  our  cottages,  nor  doe  our  homely 
couches  know  broken  slumbers:  as  wee  exceed  not  ill  dyet, 
so  we  have  inough  to  satistie:  and,  mistresse,  I  have  so 
much  Latin,  satis  est  quod  svfficit.' 

“  ‘By  my  trueth,  shepheard  (quoth  Aliena)  thou  makest 
mee  in  love  with  your  countrey  life,  and  therfore  send  for 
thy  landlord,  and  I  will  buy  thy  farme  and  thy  flocks,  and 
thou  shalt  still  under  me  bee  overseer  of  them  both:  onely 
for  pleasure  sake  I  and  my  page  will  serve  you,  lead  the 
flocks  to  the  field,  and  folde  them.  Thus  will  I  live  quiet, 
unknowne,  and  contented’”  (Collier,  i.  p.  42). 

ACT  II.  Scene  5. 

50.  Line  3:  And  turn  his  merry  note.— Howe,  followed 
by  Pope,  changed  to  tune,  and  Dyce  adopted  the  correc¬ 
tion,  comparing  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4.  5,  6: 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses  and  record  my  woes. 
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But  to  tiirn  a  note  is  a  perfectly  feasible  expression,  and 
Singer’s  quotation  from  Hall’s  Satires,  vi.  1.  195: 

While  threadbare  Martial  t urns  his  merry  note — 

practically  settles  the  question.  Dyce  indeed  gives  the 
latter,  and  then  boldly  remarks  that  “  turns  is  mani¬ 
festly  an  error;”  the  dictum  is  rather  autocratic.  Com¬ 
pare  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  note  29. 

51.  Line  13:  as  a  weasel  SUCKS  EGGS.— Compare  Henry 
V.  i.  2.  169-171: 

For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 

To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Conies  sneaking  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs. 

52.  Line  33:  Sirs,  cover  the  while;  i.e.  set  the  places 
for  the  feast.— Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5.  57. 

53.  Line  56:  Ducdame.—lt  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
explain  this.  The  word  is  an  obvious  and  intentional 
piece  of  nonsense,  of  which  the  point  lies  in  its  very  mean¬ 
ingless  absurdity.  To  secure  a  double  rhyme  Farmer, 
rather  ingeniously,  suggested  the  following  arrangement 
of  the  lines: 

Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame 
Here  shall  he  see 
Gross  fools  as  he, 

An  if  he  will  come  to  A  mi; 

i.e.  to  Amiens.  Hanmer  read  (“very  acutely  and  judi¬ 
ciously,”  says  Johnson)  duo  ad  me  =  “bring  him  to  me.” 
Of  course  line  56  is  intended  to  reproduce  the  rhythm  of 
line  44. 

54.  Line  63:  all  the  FIRST-BORN  of  EGYPT.— A  proverbial 
expression,  says  Johnson,  for  “high-born  persons.”  I  do 
not  see  the  point  of  the  phrase. 

ACT  II.  Scene  6. 

55.  Lines  1-14.—  For  this  and  the  next  scene  compare 
the  following  extracts  from  Lodge:  “At  these  wordes 
Eosader  lifted  up  his  eye,  and  looking  on  Adam  Spencer, 
began  to  weep.  Ah,  Adam,  quoth  he,  I  sorrow  not  to 
dye,  hut  I  grieve  at  the  maner  of  my  death.  Might  I 
with  my  launce  encounter  the  enemy,  and  so  die  in  the 
field,  it  were  honour,  and  content:  might  I  (Adam)  eom- 
bate  with  some  wilde  beast,  and  perish  as  his  praie,  I  were 
satisfied;  but  to  die  with  hunger,  0,  Adam,  it  is  the  ex- 
treamest  of  all  extreames !  Maister  (quoth  he)  you  see  we 
are  both  in  one  predicament,  and  long  I  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  meate;  seeing  therefore  we  can  frnde  no  foode,  let  the 
death  of  the  one  preserve  the  life  of  the  other.  I  am  old, 
and  overworne  with  age,  you  are  yoong,  and  are  the  hope 
of  many  honours:  let  me  then  dye,  I  will  presently  cut  my 
veynes,  and,  maister,  with  the  warme  blood  relieve  your 
fainting  spirites:  sucke  on  that  till  I  ende,  and  you  be 
comforted.  With  that  Adam  Spencer  was  ready  to  pull 
out  his  knife,  when  Eosader  full  of  courage  (though  verie 
faint)  rose  up,  and  wisht  A.  Spencer  to  sit  there  til  his  re- 
turne  ”  (Collier,  i.  p.  51). 

Eosader  goes  off,  as  in  the  play,  to  seek  for  food,  and 
soon  falls  in  with  the  duke  and  his  companions;  and  the 
narrative  continues  thus:  “Heestept  boldly  to  the  boords 
end,  and  saluted  the  company  thus:— ‘  Whatsoever  thou 
be  that  art  maister  of  these  lustie  squiers,  I  salute  thee 
as  graciously  as  a  man  in  extreame  distresse  may:  know, 
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that  I  and  a  fellow  friend  of  mine  are  here  famished  in 
the  forrest  for  want  of  food:  perish  wee  must,  unlesse 
relieved  by  thy  favours.  Therefore,  if  thou  he  a  gentle¬ 
man,  give  meate  to  men,  and  to  such  as  are  everie  way 
worthie  of  life.  Let  the  proudest  squire  that  sits  at  thy 
table  rise  and  incounter  with  mee  in  any  honorable  point 
of  activitie  whatsoever,  and  if  hee  and  thou  proove  me 
not  a  man,  send  me  away  comfortlesse.  If  thou  refuse 
this,  as  a  niggard  of  thy  cates,  I  will  have  amongst  you 
with  my  sword;  for  rather  wil  I  dye  valiantly,  then  perish 
with  so  cowardly  an  extreame  ’  ”  (Collier,  i.  p.  52). 

56.  Line  3:  and  measure  out  my  grave.— We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  Eonieo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3.  09,  70: 

And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 

Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmadcipvnr, 

ACT  II.  Scene  7. 

57.  Line  5:  If  he,  COMPACT  of  jars,  grow  musical;  i.e. 
made  up  of  discords.  For  much  the  same  quibble  upon 
jar  in  its  double  sense  of  ordinary  discord  and  discord  in 
music,  compare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2.  1: 

At  last,  though  long,  our  Jarring  notes  agree. 

Compact--  “composed  of:”  as  in  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  v.  S: 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

See  note  248  of  that  play. 

58.  Line  13:  A  MOTLEY  fool.— Alluding,  one  need  hardly 
remark,  to  the  traditional  dress  of  court  fools.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  have  men  of  motley  in  Wit  Without  Money, 
iii.  4,  end  (Dyce,  iv.  15),  and  in  Bonduca,  ii.  2,  early: 

Motley  on  thee, 

Thou  art  an  arrant  ass. 

59.  Line  19:  “  Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  sent  me 
fortune.”— Alluding  to  the  proverb,  fortuna  fa ve t  fatuis. 
Seed  quotes  (Var.  Ed.  vi.  p.  401)  from  the  prologue  to  the 
Alchemist: 

Fortune,  that  favours  fools,  these  two  short  hours 
We  wish  away 

60.  Line  39:  Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  BISCUIT. 
— Cf.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1.  42,  43:  “He  would  pun 
thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit 
and  still  more  to  the  point  is  Boswell's  quotation  from 
Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour :  “  And  now  and  then 
breaks  a  dry  biscuit  jest.”  A  dry  brain  in  Shakespeare's 
time  seems  to  have  been  synonymous  with  dulness.  For 
the  use  of  remainder  here,  adjectively,  compare  Richard 
II.  note  155. 

61.  Line  48:  as  large  a  charter  as  the  WIND.— We  may 
remember  Henry  V.  i.  1.  48: 

The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still. 

62.  Line  55:  NOT  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.— Without 
the  first  two  words  the  line  has  neither  meaning  nor 
metre.  The  correction  (made  by  Theobald)  seems  to  me 
quite  right,  the  explanation  being  in  effect  that  which 
Whiter  gave,  though  Whiter  adopted  a  different  reading: 
“A  wise  man  whose  feeling  should  chance  to  be  well 
rallied  by  a  simple  unmeaning  jester,  even  though  he 
should  he  weak  enough  to  be  hurt  by  so  foolish  an  attack, 
appears  always  insensible  of  the  stroke.”  Or  taking  the 
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present  text  the  exact  sense  will  be:  “  A  wise  man  whose 
folly  .  .  .  will  be  foolish  if  he  does  not  seem  senseless.” 
Dr.  Ingleby’s  defence  of  the  Folios  I  have  not  been  able 
to  master.  The  Cambridge  editors  print  not  to;  Dyce, 
but  to.  For  bob  cf.  Ascham’s  School-Master:  “  cruellie 
threatened,  yea  presentlie  some  tymes,  with  pinches, 
nippes,  and  bobbes ”  (Arber’s  Reprint,  p.  47).  Compare 
also  Richard  III.  v.  3.  333,  334: 

whom  our  fathers 

Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd ,  and  thump’d ; 

and  compare  note  651  of  that  play. 

63.  Line  63:  What,  for  a  COUNTER,  would  I  do  but  good ? 
— Cf.  foot-note  to  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3.  SO.  Counters  are 
also  referred  to  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2.  2S,  Cymbe- 
line,  v.  4. 173,  and  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3.  3S. 

64.  Line  73:  Till  that  the  wearer’s  very  means  do  ebb. 
— F.  i  gives  “  the  wearie  very,”  an  obvious  piece  of  non¬ 
sense.  Pope  suggested  very  very ,  and  was  followed  by 
Malone  and  others  (see  Van.  Ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  405);  but  such 
emphasis  is  quite  pointless.  Mr.  Kinnear  in  his  Cruces 
Shakesperianse  proposes  “the  wasted  very,”  comparing 
Othello,  iv.  2. 187, 188:  “  1  have  wasted  myself  out  of  my 
means.  ”  The  difficulty  is  solved  by  Singer’s  convincing 
emendation,  wearer’s,  which  has  been  adopted-  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  ed.,  though  not  in  the  Globe,  which,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reading  of  F.  1,  marks  the  passage  as  corrupt. 

65.  Lines  75,  76: 

When  that  1  say,  the  city -woman  bears 
The  cost  of  'princes  on  'unworthy  shoulders. 

We  are  reminded  at  once  of  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3.  83: 

She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back. 

See  note  74  of  that  play.  The  commentators  do  not  seem 
to  have  noticed  that  Shakespeare  (?)  was  giving  a  terse 
version  of  what  must,  I  think,  have  been  a  proverbial 
saying.  Compare,  at  any  rate,  the  following  from  Gas¬ 
coigne’s  Steel  Glass-Epilogue: 

The  elder  sorte,  go  stately  stalking  on, 

And  on  their  backs,  they  beare  both  land  and  see, 

Castles  and  Towres ,  revenewes  and  receits. 

Lordships  and  manours,  fines,  yea  ferrnes  and  al. 

-—Arber’s  Reprint,  p.  So. 

See  also  King  John,  note  72. 

66.  Line  139 :  All  the  world ’s  a  stage. — This  is  one  of 
those  natural  conceptions  which  occur  in  widely  different 
literatures,  and  to  which  no  writer  can  lay  claim.  Thus 
in  the  old  play  of  Damon  and  Pythias  (a  masterpiece,  by 
the  way,  of  unreadableness)  we  have: 

Pythagoras  said  that  this  world  was  like  a  stage 
Where  many  play  their  parts.  — Dodsley,  iv.  31, 

Again,  Malone  refers  to  the  Legend  of  Orpheus  and 
Euridice,  1597: 

Unhappy  man  .  .  . 

Whose  life  a  sad  continual  tragedy, 

Himself  the  actor,  in  the  world,  the  stage , 

While  as  the  acts  are  measured  by  his  age. 

And  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  reminds  us  that,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  the  motto  of  the  Globe  Theatre  was  Petronius’ 
saying— Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem,  the  sign  of  the 
house  being  a  globe  representing  the  world,  supported 
by  Hercules.  (See  Collier,  History  of  the  Stage,  iii.  238.) 


Compare,  for  the  same  idea,  though  not  developed,  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  i.  1.  78,  79. 

67.  Line  143:  His  acts  being  SEVEN  ages.— Here,  again, 
Shakespeare  is  reproducing  a  time-honoured  idea.  For 
the  division  of  a  man’s  life  into  seven  stages  the  editors 
refer  us  to  various  authors.  Hippocrates  is  rather  vaguely 
appealed  to.  Malone  reminds  us  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
chapter  on  the  subject  in  his  Vulgar  Errors  (iv.  2);  and 
Staunton  gives  the  following  from  Arnold’s  Chronicle: 

The  vij  Ages  of  MS  liuing  T  the  World. 

“The  first  age”— I  modify  the  spelling— “is  infancy  and 
lasteth  from  the  birth  unto  Vllth  year  of  age.  The  Ilnd 
is  childhood  and  endureth  unto  XV  year  age.  The  Illrd 
age  is  adolescence  and  endureth  unto  XXV  year  age. 
The  IVth  age  is  youth  and  endureth  unto  XXXV  year  age. 
The  Vth  age  is  manhood  and  endureth  unto  L  year  age. 
The  VI th  is  elde  and  lasteth  unto  LXX  year  age.  The 
Vllth  age  of  man  is  crepil  and  endureth  unto  death.” 
Henley  says:  “I  have  seen  more  than  once  an  old  print, 
The  Stage  of  Man’s  Life,  divided  into  seven  ages.  As  em¬ 
blematical  representations  of  this  sort  were  formerly 
stuck  up,  both  for  ornament  and  instruction,  in  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  houses,  it  is  probable  that  Shakespeare  took  his 
hint  from  thence”  (See  Var.  Ed.  vi.  pp.  520,  521,  and  the 
Introduction  to  Clarendon  Press  ed.).  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  conception  was  as  familiar  to  Shakespeare’s  con¬ 
temporaries  as  it  is  now  to  us  through  the  poet’s  own 
lines,  and  it  is  quite  immaterial  when  exactly  he  first 
came  across  the  thought.  Such  ideas  belong  to  every 
man;  the  use  made  of  them  is  everything— originality 
counts  for  little. 

68.  Line  148:  ivith  a  woeful  BALLAD. — (tBallat  or  ballad , 
says  Professor  Hales,  in  a  note  on  the  Areopagitica  (“com¬ 
posing  in  a  higher  straine  than  their  owne  souldierly 
hallats  and  roundels”),  “is  by  no  means  confined  in  older 
usage  to  its  present  meaning  of  a  certain  kind  of  popular 
narrative  poem.  It  came  to  be  so  confined,  I  think,  only 
in  the  last  century  on  the  revival  of  mediaeval  literature. 
In  the  older  writers  it  means  a  song  of  any  sort.  ...  No 
doubt  it  originally  denoted  a  dance-song,  and  is  cognate 
with  our  ball  (a  dance-party),  ballet,  etc.,  from  Low  Lat. 
bailors,  Ital.  ballare,  to  dance.”  For  the  less  limited  use 
of  the  word  compare  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iv.  1. 
221:  “I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this 
dream.”  The  first  half  of  the  present  line  we  may  illus¬ 
trate  by  Cymbeline,  i.  6.  66,  67: 

he  furnaces 

The  thick  sighs  from  him. 

69.  Line  158:  Into  the  lean  and  slipper’d  PANTALOON.-— 
The  allusion  here  is  to  the  contemporary  Italian  stage, 
where  “Don  Pantaleone”  (the  old  man  deceived  by  his 
young  wife)  was  one  of  the  four  stock  characters,  the 
other  three  being  the  Doctor,  Harlequin,  and  Coviello,  the 
Sharper.  “There  is,”  says  Warburton  (Var.  Ed.  vi.  410), 
“a  greater  beauty  than  appears  at  first  sight  in  this  image. 
He  is  here  comparing  human  life  to  a  stage  play  of  seven 
acts.  The  sixth  he  calls  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon , 
alluding  to  that  general  character  in  Italian  comedy,  called 
Jl  Pantaldne;  one  who  is  a  thin  emaciated  old  man  in 
slippers;  and  well  designed,  in  that  epithet,  because  Pan- 
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taldne  is  tlie  only  character  that  acts  in  slippers."  War- 
burton's  philology  I  do  not  guarantee.  According  to  the 
editors  Pantalone  was  properly  applied  to  a  Venetian, 
and  St.  Pantaleon  was  the  patron  saint  of  Venice.  As 
to  parallel  allusions,  Capell  quotes  from  a  play  entitled 
The  Travels  of  Three  English  Brothers,  first  printed  in 
1607,  where,  in  a  dialogue  between  an  Italian  Harlequin 
and  Kemp  (the  actor)  we  have: 

Harl.  Marry  sir,  first  we  will  have  an  old  Pantaloune. 

Kemp,  Some  jealous  coxcombe. 

Harl.  Right. 

A  less  recondite  reference,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  commentators,  occurs  in  Middleton’s  The  Spanish 
Gipsy,  iv.  2.  65,  66: 

Play  him  up  high;  not  like  a  pantaloon. 

But  hotly,  nobly.  — Works  (Bullen’s  ed.),  vi.  196. 

70.  Lines  177,  17S: 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 

Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Why  because?  Is  the  second  line  as  the  text  stands  a 
logical  explanation  of  the  preceding  one?  I  confess  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  some  corruption.  Accepting  the 
Folio  reading  we  must  interpret  with  Johnson:  “  thy  rude¬ 
ness  gives  the  less  pain,  as  thou  art  not  seen,  as  thou  art 
an  enemy  that  dost  not  brave  us  with  thy  presence,  and 
whose  unkindness  is  therefore  not  aggravated  by  insult.” 
But  this,  to  my  mind,  is  very  forced  and  feeble.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  of  the  emendations  can  be  regarded 
as  at  all  satisfactory.  They  are:  “Thou  causest  not  that 
teen”  (ffanmer);  “because  thou  art  foreseen”  (Staunton); 
“As  griefs  that  are  not  seen”  (Cruces  Shakesperianse,  p.  113); 
with  others,  amongst  which  we  may  pick  out  Warburton's, 
“because  thou  art  not  sheen,"  i.e.  smiling,  shining.  War- 
burton’s  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  not  abnormally  acute 
He  prefaced  his  proposal  with  the  remark:  “  Without 
doubt,  Shakspeare  wrote  the  line  thus.”  But  critics  still 
have  their  doubts  on  the  subject. 

71.  Line  187:  Though  thou  the  waters  warp.— Etymolo¬ 
gically  warp  contains  two  ideas:  “to  throw,  cast,”  and 
“to  twist  out  of  shape ”  (Skeat).  The  former  has  survived 
in  German  werfen;  the  latter— Johnson’s  sonorous  defini¬ 
tion  is  worth  giving:  “to  change  from  the  true  situation 
by  intestine  motion”— underlies  most  passages  where  the 
English  verb  occurs.  Take,  for  instance,  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  the  word,  in  The  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2.  364,  365: 

This  is  strange:  methinks 
My  favour  here  begins  to  warp; 

i.e.  is  going  amiss,  is  losing  its  true  nature. 

Again,  Lear,  iii.  6.  56,  57: 

And  here  ’$  another,  whose  warp'd  looks  proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on; 

so  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1.  140-143: 

What  should  I  think? 

Heaven  shield  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fair ! 

For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness 
Ne'er  issued  from  his  blood ; 

where  warped  obviously  =  “contrary  to  his  father’s  na¬ 
ture;’’  “twisted  out  of  all  likeness  to,”  Later  on  in  this 
play,  iii.  3.  89,  90,  the  word  is  applied  to  wood  that 
shrinks:  “then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel, 
and  like  green  timber  warp,  warp;  "  that  is,  get  out  of 
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place,  become  awry.  The  word  having  this  sense,  it  is 
perfectly  appropriate  in  the  present  passage,  whether  it 
was  intended  to  suggest  the  action  of  frost  upon  the 
water,  or  the  ruffling  effect  of  wind  passing  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  and,  as  it  were,  twisting  the  broad  expanse  from  its 
natural  calm. 

ACT  III.  Scene  1. 

72.  Lines  1-12.— The  idea  of  banishing  the  elder  brother 
in  this  way  is  taken  from  Lodge, 

73.  Line  6:  Seek  him  with  candle. — Alluding  presumably 
to  Luke  xv.  ver.  8:  “  if  she  lose  one  piece  doth  (she)  not 
light  a  candle  .  .  .  and  seek  diligently  till  she  find  it?” 

74.  Line  17:  Make  AN  extent  upon  his  house  and 
lands.  —  Referring  to  this  passage,  Lord  Campbell  re¬ 
marks  (Shakespeare’s  Legal  Acquirements,  p.  42)  that 
here  “a  deep  technical  knowledge  of  law  is  displayed, 
however  it  may  have  been  acquired.  The  usurping 
Duke,  Frederick,  wishing  all  the  real  property  of  Oliver 
to  be  seized,  awards  a  writ  of  extent  against  him,  in 
the  language  which  would  be  used  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  An  extendi  facias  ap¬ 
plying  to  house  and  lands,  as  a  fieri  facias  would  apply 
to  goods  and  chattels,  or  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  to 
the  person.  ”  For  a  similar  use  of  the  expression  in  litera¬ 
ture  cf.  Wit  Without  Money,  iii.  2: 

Mark  me;  widows 

Are  long  extents  in  law  upon  men’s  livings. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  1S8, 

The  verb  extend,  in  same  sense,  occurs  in  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts,  v.  1: 

but  when 

This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use, 

You’ll  speak  in  an  humbler  key. 

—Works,  p.  4x8. 

ACT  III.  Scene  2. 

75.  Line  1.— We  come  now  to  what  is  in  some  respects 
the  crown  of  Shakespeare’s  lighter  lyric  comedy,  the  forest 
love-scenes  of  this  perfect  play.  How  should  these  scenes 
be  conceived  and  played?  Are  we  to  regard  them  as 
simple  comedy,  or  as  comedy  touched  by  something 
deeper?  Fortunately,  the  question  has  been  asked  and 
answered  by  one  of  our  greatest  dramatic  artists:  “It 
was  surely  a  strange  perversion  which  assigned  Rosalind, 
as  at  one  time  it  had  assigned  Portia,  to  actresses  whose 
strength  lay  only  in  comedy.  Even  the  joyous  buoyant 
side  of  her  nature  could  hardly  have  justice  done  to  it 
in  their  hands;  for  that  is  so  inextricably  mixed  with 
deep  womanly  tenderness,  with  an  active  intellect  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  fine  culture,  as  well  as  tempered  by  a  certain 
native  distinction,  that  a  mere  comedian  could  not  give 
the  true  tone  and  colouring  even  to  her  playfulness  and 
her  wit.  Those  forest  scenes  between  Orlando  and  herself 
are  not,  as  a  comedy  actress  would  be  apt  to  make  them, 
merely  pleasant  fooling.  At  the  core  of  all  that  Rosalind 
says  and  does,  lies  a  passionate  love  as  pure  and  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  as  ever  swayed  a  woman’s  heart.  Surely  it  was 
the  finest  and  boldest  of  all  devices,  one  on  which  only  a 
Shakespeare  could  have  ventured,  to  put  liis  heroine  into 
such  a  position  that  she  could,  without  revealing  her  own 
secret,  probe  the  heart  of  her  lover  to  the  very  bottom. 
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and  so  assure  herself  that  the  love  which  possessed  her 
own  being  was  as  completely  the  master  of  his.  Neither 
could  any  but  Shakespeare  have  so  carried  out  this  daring 
design,  that  the  woman,  thus  rarely  placed  for  gratifying 
the  impulses  of  her  own  heart,  and  testing  the  sincerity 
of  her  lover’s,  should  come  triumphantly  out  of  the  or¬ 
deal,  charming  us,  during  the  time  of  probation,  by  wit, 
by  fancy,  by  her  pretty  womanly  waywardnesses  playing 
like  summer  lightning  over  her  throbbing  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  never  in  the  gayest  sallies  of  her  happiest 
moods  losing  one  grain  of  our  respect.  No  one  can  study 
this  play  without  seeing  that,  through  the  guise  of  the 
brilliant- witted  boy,  Shakespeare  meant  the  charm  of  the 
high-hearted  woman,  strong,  tender,  delicate,  to  make 
itself  felt.  Hence  it  is  that  Orlando  finds  the  spell  which 
‘heavenly  Rosalind’  had  thrown  around  him,  drawn 
hourly  closer  and  closer,  he  knows  not  how,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  himself  been  winning  his  way  more 
and  more  into  his  mistress’  heart.  Thus,  when  at  last 
Rosalind  doffs  her  doublet  and  hose,  and  appears  arrayed 
for  her  bridal,  there  seems  nothing  strange  or  unmeet  in 
this  somewhat  sudden  consummation  of  what  has  been 
in  truth  a  lengthened  wooing.  The  actress  will,  in  my 
opinion,  fail  signally  in  her  task,  who  shall  not  suggest 
all  this,  who  shall  not  leave  upon  her  audience  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  when  Rosalind  resumes  her  state  at  her 
father’s  court,  she  will  bring  into  it  as  much  grace  and 
dignity,  as  by  her  bright  spirits  she  had  brought  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  cheerfulness  into  the  shades  of  the  forest  of 
Arden”  (Some  of  Shakespeare’s  Female  Characters,  pp. 
295,  296). 

76.  Line  2:  muilQ'E-croumecl  queen  of  night;  i.e.  as  Luna, 
Diana,  and  Hecate.  Cf.  Horace’s  “diva  triformis”  Odes, 
bk.  I.  xxii.  A 

77.  Line  10:  The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive 
she;  i.e.  “inexpressible;”  only  here  in  Shakespeare.  The 
editors  naturally  refer  to  Milton’s  Hymn  on  the  Nativity: 

Harping  with  loud  and  solemn  quire, 

With  unexpressive  notes  to  heaven’s  new  born  heir. 

So  also  Lycidas,  176:  “and  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial 
song;"  where  War  ton  suggests  that  the  adjective  was 
coined  by  Shakespeare.  Cf.  Todd’s  Milton,  vol.  vi.  p.  13. 

78.  Line  31;  may  complain  of  good  breeding;  i.e.  of 
not  having  had,  of  the  want  of,  good  breeding.  Hanmer 
printed  “bad  breeding,”  Warburton  “ gross  breeding;" 
but  no  change  is  necessary. 

79.  Line  55:  and  their  FELLS  .  .  .  are  greasy. —Fell  is 
here  used  correctly  for  the  hide  or  skin  with  the  hair 
still  on.  Cotgrave  gives  “skin;  fell,  hide,  or  pelt”  as  an 
equivalent  for  “peau.”  Compare  Lear,  v.  3.  24: 

The  good-years  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 

So,  too,  Macbeth,  v.  5. 11-13: 

and  my  fell  of  hair 

Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in’t. 

80.  Line  66:  perfum'd  with  CIVET.— Compare  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  Stubbes,  Anatomy  of  Abuses:  “  Is  not 
this  a  certen  sweete  Pride  to  have  civet,  muske,  sweete 
powders,  fragrant  Pomanders,  odorous  perfumes,  and 
such  like,  whereof  the  smel  may  be  felt  and  perceived, 


not  only  all  over  the  house  or  place,  where  they  be 
present  (he  is  speaking  of  women’s  extravagant  use  of 
scents),  but  also  a  stone’s  cast  of  almost,  yea,  the  bed 
wherin  they  have  laid  their  delicate  bodies,  the  places 
where  they  have  sate,  the  clothes,  and  thinges  which 
they  have  touched,  shall  smell  a  weeke,  a  monetli,  and 
more,  after  they  begon.  But  the  prophet  Esaias  telieth 
them,  instead  of  their  Pomanders,  musks,  civets,  balmes, 
sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  they  shall  have  stench  and 
horrour  in  the  nethermost  hei”  (New  Shak.  Soe.  Reprint, 
part  i.  p.  77).  Compare  Much  Ado,  note  196. 

81.  Line  100:  But  the  FAIR  of  Rosalind. — For  faim= 
fairness  cf.  Venus  and  Adonis,  1085, 1086: 

But  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk’d  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  hisA*^'- 

Again,  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1.  98,  99:  — 

My  decayed  fair 

A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair. 

But  the  use  of  the  word  is  common.  Compare  Loves 
Labour ’s  Lost,  note  81. 

82.  Line  103:  butter-women's  rank  to  market;  i.e.  the 
verses  follow  one  upon  another,  as  regular  and  monoton¬ 
ous  as  a  cavalcade  of  butterwomen  trotting  along  to 
market.  This  seems  to  me  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  passage  should  have  raised 
so  much  discussion.  Of  the  proposed  emendations  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright’s  rack  is  tempting.  He  quotes  from  Cot- 
grave:  “Amble;  an  amble,  pace,  racke;  an  ambling,  or 
racking  pace;  a  smooth,  or  easie  gate;  ”  and  ambler  (the 
verb):  “to  amble,  pace,  racke.”  The  objection,  perhaps, 
to  rack  is  that  the  word  appears  to  have  implied  smooth, 
easy  motion,  which  would  be  complimentary,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  present  case  somewhat  inappropriate. 
Hanmer  suggested  rate. 

83.  Line  119:  This  is  the  very  FALSE  GALLOP.— Evi¬ 
dently  a  proverbial  expression.  Malone  quotes  (Var.  Ed. 
vi.  p.  423)  from  Nash’s  Apologie  of  Pierce  Pennilesse  (1593): 
“  I  would  trot  a  false  gallop  through  the  rest  of  his 
ragged  verses,  but  that  if  I  should  retort  the  rime  doggrell 
aright,  I  must  make  my  verses  (as  he  does  his)  run  hob¬ 
bling,  like  a  brewer’s  cart  upon  the  stones,  and  observe 
no  measure  in  their  feet.  ”  Compare,  too,  Much  Ado,  iii 
4.  93,  94: 

Seat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps ? 

Marg.  Not  a  false  gallop. 

The  idea,  no  doubt,  is  that  of  a  horse  thrown  out  of  its 
paces  (dcStraqui),  and  moving  with  a  jerky,  irregular 
amble.  Shakespeare  is  thinking  of  the  same  thing  when 
he  writes,  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 133-135: 

And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 

Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry, 

Tis  like  the  fore' d  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

84.  Line  129.— For  the  same  piece  of  word-play  compare 
Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3.  307-310: 

Apem.  Dost  hate  a  .* 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  meddlers  sooner,  thou  shouldst  have 
loved  thyself  better  now. 

85.  Line  140:  Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age;  i.e.  “con¬ 
fines,”  “encompasses.”  We  have  a  similar  use  of  the 
word  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2.  28-31: 
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will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite? 

And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathomless 
With  spans  and  incites? 

86.  Line  155:  Atalanta’s  better  part.— This  is  rather  per¬ 
plexing.  Wliat  was  Atalanta’s  better  parti  Obviously  her 
swiftness  of  foot.  So  classical  tradition,  and  so  Shake¬ 
speare  himself,  line  294:  “You  have  a  nimble  wit:  I  think 
’t  was  made  of  Atalanta’s  heels.”  Either  the  poet  was 
simply  careless,  or  else  Atalanta  stood  for  him  as  a  type 
not  merely  of  nimbleness,  but  also  of  ease  and  grace  of 
form.  So  Malone  explains,  aptly  suggesting  that  Shake¬ 
speare  may  have  remembered  some  lines  in  Golding’s 
translation  of  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  x. : 

He  was  amazed  .....* 
and  thought  that  she 

Did  file  as  swift  as  arrow  from  a  Turkish  bow,  yet  liee 

More  wondered,  at  her  beautie  than  at  swiftness  of  her  pace; 

Her  running  greatly  did  augment  her  beautie  and  her  grace. 

87.  Line  163:  0  most  gentle  pulpiter!— The  Eolios  read 
Jupiter,  which  seems  to  me  sheer  nonsense;  the  correc¬ 
tion,  pulpiter ,  was  made  by  Mr.  Spedding ;  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Globe  edition,  and  I  think  deservedly 
Many  editors  print  the  Eolio  reading. 

88.  Line  184:  seven  of  the  NINE  DAYS.— Alluding  ob¬ 
viously  to  the  proverb.  So  III.  Henry  VI.  ill.  2.  113, 114: 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder  at  the  least 
Clar.  That’s  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 

89.  Lines  187, 18S:  1  was  never  so  be-rhym’d  since  Py¬ 
thagoras’  time,  &c. — “Rosalind,”  says  Johnson,  “  is  a  very 
learned  lady.  Slie  alludes  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
which  teaches  that  souls  transmigrate  from  one  animal 
to  another,  and  relates  that  in  his  time  she  was  an  Irish 
rat,  and  by  some  metrical  charm  was  rhymed  to  death.” 
The  susceptibility  of  Irish  rats,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  to  the  influence  of  verse  is  repeatedly 
alluded  to.  The  editors  have  brought  together  various 
references  to  this  interesting  fact  in  natural  history. 
Thus  Grey  (Notes,  vol.  i.)  quotes  from  Randolph,  The 
Jealous  Lovers,  v.  2: 

my  poets 

Shall  with  a  satire,  steep’d  in  gall  and  vinegar. 

Rhyme  ’em  to  death ,  as  they  do  rats  in  Ireland. 

— W orlcs  (edn.  1875),  vol.  i.  p.  156. 

Compare  again  (with  Steevens)  Ben  Jonson’s  Poetaster, 
Address  to  the  Reader : 

Rhime  them,  to  death,  as  they  do  Irish  rats 
In  drumming  tunes ; 

and  Sidney’s  Apologie  for  Poetry  (Arber’s  Reprint,  p.  72): 
“nor  to  bee  driuen  by  a  Poets  verses  to  hang  himselfe, 
nor  to  be  rimed  to  death,  as  is  sayd  to  be  doone  in  Ire¬ 
land.” 

90.  Line  203:  out  of  all  hooping*;  i.e.  beyond  all  mea¬ 
sure  or  reckoning.  We  have  the  word  in  Henry  V.  ii  2. 108: 
“That  admiration  did  not  hoop  at  them,”  where,  as  here, 
Theobald  changed  to  the  form  whoop.  Hares  compares 
an  old  expression,  “There ’s  no  ho,”  quoting  from  Hash’s 
Lenten  Stuff  e:,“  There ’s  no  ho  with  him;  but  once  hartned 
thus,  he  will  needes  be  a  man  of  warre.”  So,  too,  with  an 
obviously  playful  air  of  antiquarianism.  Swift  writes  to 
Stella:  “When  your  tongue  runs  there ’s  no  ho  with  you” 
(Letter  20).  Halliwell  (Dictionary  of  Archaic  Words,  s.v.) 
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mentions  an  old  game  Hoop  and  Hide,  and  the  editors 
parallel  the  phrase  in  our  text  by  tne  not  unfamiliar,  and, 
in  sense,  identical,  expressions — -“out  of  all  cry,”  “with¬ 
out  all  cry.”  With  the  form  hoop  cf.  French  hooper,  hoop¬ 
ing-cough,  Ac. 

91.  Line  207:  a  South-sea  of  discovery.— That  is,  “  De¬ 
lay  another  minute  and  I  shall  have  a  thousand  questions 
to  ask  you,  shall,  in  fact,  be  embarking  upon  a  perfect 
ocean  of  discovery.”  There  is  110  need  to  admit  into  the 
text  any  change,  though  Warburtou’s  “off  discovery”  is 
rather  ingenious,  the  sense  then  being,  “  if  you  delay  me 
one  inch  of  time  longer,  I  shall  think  this  secret  as  far 
from  discovery  as  the  South-sea  is.” 

92.  Line  238:  GARGANTUA’S  mouth.— It  is  superfluous, 
perhaps,  to  note  that  Gargantua  was  the  giant  in  Rabelais 
who  swallowed  five  pilgrims  in  a  single  mouthful.  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright  appositely  quotes  from  Cotgrave:  “ Gargan¬ 
tua .  Great  throat.  Rab;”  while  to  Steevens  we  owe  two 
entries  that  occur  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers’  Com¬ 
pany.  From  the  first  we  find  that  “  Gargantua  his  pro- 
phesie”  was  entered  on  April  6th,  1592,  and  “A  booke 
entituled,  the  historic  of  Gargantua ,”  on  Dec.  4th,  1594. 
For  a  similar  allusion  compare  Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour,  ii.  2:  “I’ll  go  near  to  fill  that  huge 
tumbrel-slop  of  yours  with  somewhat,  an  I  have  good 
luck;  your  Garagantua  breech  cannot  carry  it  away  so.  ” 
In  connection  with  the  present  line  readers  of  Boswell 
will  remember  an  anecdote  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give.  “This  season,”  says  the  incomparable  biographer, 
under  date  of  the  year  1778,  “there  was  a  whimsical 
fashion  in  the  newspapers  of  applying  Shakespeare’s 
words  to  describe  living  persons  well  known  in  the  world; 
which  was  done  under  the  title  of  Modern  Characters  from 
Shakespeare,  many  of  which  were  admirably  adapted. 
The  fancy  took  so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards  col¬ 
lected  into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to  Johnson, 
across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in  those  characters. 
‘Yes  (said  he),  I  have.  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  he 
left  out.”  He  then  repeated  what  had  been  applied  to 
him— J  must  borrow  Garagantua’s  mouth.  Miss  Rey¬ 
nolds  not  perceiving  at  once  the  meaning  of  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  explain  it  to  her,  which  had  something  of  an 
awkward  and  ludicrous  effect.  ‘Why,  madam,  it  has  a 
reference  to  me,  as  using  big  words,  which  require  the 
mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  them.  Garagantua  is  the 
name  of  a  giant  in  Rabelais.*  Boswell.  ‘But,  sir,  there  is 
another  amongst  them  for  you’  ;Boswell  then  quotes  a 
couplet  from  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 256, 257).  Johnson.  ‘  There 
is  nothing  marked  in  that.  Ho,  Sir,  Garagantua"  is- the 
best.’  notwithstanding  this  ease  and  good-humour,  when 
I,  a  little  afterwards,  repeated  his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick, 
which  was  received  with  applause,  he  asked,  ‘Who  said 
that?’ and  on  my  suddenly  answering  Garagantua,  he 
looked  serious,  which  was  a  sufficient  indication  that  he 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  kept  lip’”  (Boswell,  ed.  Birbeck  Hill, 
Oxford,  1887,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  257).  Those  who  have  seen 
Opie’s  portrait  of  Johnson  will  appreciate  the  literal 
applicability  of  Gargantua  (not  Garagantua )  as  descrip¬ 
tive  of  his  remarkable  face. 

93.  Line  257:  Cry  holla!  to  thy  tongue;  i.e.  hold  in. 
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restrain;  a  term  borrowed  from  riding.  Compare  Venus 
and  Adonis,  283,  284: 

What  recketh  he  his  rider’s  angry  stir, 

*  His  flattering  “Holla,”  or  his  “ Stand,  I  say”? 

It  seems  to  have  been  used  also  in  calling  up  a  pack  of 
hounds;  cf.  Thierry  and  Theodoret,  ii.  2: 

Not  to-day;  the  weather 

Is  grown  too  warm;  besides,  the  dogs  are  spent: 

We  ’ll  take  a  cooler  morning.  Let 's  to  horse, 

And  halloo  in  the  troop.  — Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 

Perhaps,  however,  “troop”  is  equivalent,  in  modern 
phrase,  to  “  the  hunt.” 

94.  Lines  261: 1  would  sing  my  song  without  a  BURDEN. 
—Commenting  on  a  passage  of  considerable  musical  in¬ 
terest  that  occurs  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (i.  2. 
79-96),  Mr.  Chappell  (Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time, 
p.  222)  remarks  that  “  the  burden  of  a  song,  in  the  old 
acceptation  of  the  word,  was  the  base,  foot,  or  under¬ 
song.  It  was  sung  throughout,  and  not  merely  at  the 
end  of  the  verse.”  Eventually  burden  came  to  have  the 
general  sense  of  “  ditty.”  For  its  original  and  correct  use 
cf.  Chaucer: 

This  Sompnour  bar  to  him  a  stif  burdoun. 

Was  never  trompe  of  half  so  gret  a  soun. 

So  in  Much  Ado,  iii.  4.  43,  44:  “Clap’s  into  Light  o' 
love;  that  goes  without  a  burden:  do  you  sing  it,  and 
I’ll  dance  it.”  As  to  derivation,  from  French  bourdon ,  a 
drone-bee,  humming  of  bees,  drone  of  a  bagpipe;  probably, 
says  Skeat,  of  imitative  origin.  Also  spelt  burthen. 

95.  Line  289:  rings;  i.e.  the  so-called  “posy  rings;”  to 
inscribe  a  motto  or  “posy”  within  the  hoop  of  the 
betrothal  ring  was  not  an  unusual  thing.  See  Merchant 
of  Venice,  v.  i.  147-150,  and  compare  note  355  of  that  play. 
So  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 162:  “Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of 
a  ring?"  Allusions  outside  Shakespeare  are  common 
enough;  e.g.  Herrick,  in  the  Hesperides,  has: 

What  posies  for  oar  wedding  rings. 

What  gloves  we’ll  give  and  ribbonings. 

And  Euphues  (quoted  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright):  “Writing 
your  iudgments  as  you  do  the  posies  in  your  rings,  which 
are  alwayes  next  to  the  finger  ”  (Arher’s  ed.  p.  221). 

96.  Line  290:  I  answer  you  RIGHT  PAINTED  CLOTH. — As 
to  these  painted  cloths,  a  full  explanation  will  be  found  in 
my  note  on  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  10.  47.  Compare  also 
I.  Henry  IV.  note  266.  To  the  passages  there  given  add 
Lucrece,  244,  245: 

Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man’s  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  doth  be  kept  in  awe. 

For  the  form  of  the  expression,  cf.  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 115: 

he  speaks  nothing  but  madman :  fie  on  him ! 

and  Henry  V.  v.  2.  156: 

I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier. 

For  right  in  this  sense  compare  line  103  above:  “it  is  the 
right  butter-women’s  rank  to  market.” 

97.  Line  315:  Do  you  hear,  forester?— “Not  for  the  world 
would  she  have  Orlando  recognise  her  in  her  unmaidenly 
guise;  hut  now  a  sudden  impulse  determines  her  to  risk 
all,  and  even  to  turn  it  to  account  as  the  means  of  testing 
his  love.  Boldness  must  be  her  friend,  and  to  avert  his 
suspicion,  her  only  course  is  to  put  on  a  *  swashing  and  a 


martial  outside,’  and  to  speak  to  him  ‘like  a  saucy  lackey, 
and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him.’  He  must 
not  be  allowed  for  an  instant  to  surmise  the  hidden 
woman’s  fear  that  lies  in  her  heart.  Besides,  it  is  only  by 
resort  to  a  rough  and  saucy  greeting  and  manner  that  she 
could  master  and  keep  under  the  trembling  of  her  voice, 
and  the  womanly  tremor  of  her  limbs.  I  always  gave  her 
‘Do  you  hear,  forester?’  with  a  defiant  air”  (Some  of 
Shakespeare’s  Female  Characters,  pp.  322,  323). 


98.  Line  389:  in  which  cage  of  rushes.  —In  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  New  Sliakspere  Society,  1S77-1S79,  p.  463, 
it  is  ingeniously  suggested  that  Itosalind  is  laughingly 
alluding  to  the  custom  of  marrying  with  a  rush-ring ,  a 
custom  to  which  Shakespeare  refers  in  All’s  Well  That 
Ends  Well,  ii.  2.  24:  “as  Tib’s  rush  for  Tom’s  fore-finger.” 
That  rings  were  often  made  of  rushes  the  poets  perpetu¬ 
ally  remind  us;  e.g.  Chapman  in  The  Gentleman  Usher,  iv. : 

Rushes  make  true-love  knots,  rushes  make  rings; 

and  Fletcher  (?)  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iv.  1.  88,  89: 

Rings  she  made 
Of  rushes  that  grew  by. 

99.  Line  398:  your  hose  should  be  UNGARTER’D.— So 
Ophelia  describes  Hamlet,  ii.  1.  7S-S0: 

Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbraced; 

No  hat  upon  his  head;  his  stockings  foul’d, 

Ungarter'd— 

Malvolio,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  “strange,  stout, 
in  yellow  stockings  and  cross-gartered ”  (Twelfth  Night, 
ii.  5.  180). 


100.  Line  399:  your  shoe  untied.— For  a  resume  of  the 
appropriate  love-symptoms,  Steevens  refers  us  to  Hey- 
wood’s  Fair  Maid  of  The  Exchange: 


No,  by  my  troth,  if  every  tale  of  love, 

Or  love  itself,  or  fool-bewitching  beauty, 

Make  me  cross-arm  myself ;  Study  ay -vies; 

Defy  my  hatband ;  tread  beneath  my  feet 
Shoe-strings  and  garters ;  practise  in  my  glass 
Distressed  looks — 

—Vol.  ii.  (ed.  1874),  p.  16, 


Compare  also  p.  20  of  the  same  volume. 


101.  Line  401:  you  are  rather  POINT-DEVISE.— Compare 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  v.  1.  21: 

Such  insociable  and  point-devise  companions; 


and  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5.  176: 

I  will  be  point-devise  the  very  man. 

The  derivation  is  obvious— point  de  vice:  hence  meaning 
“  precise.”  See,  also,  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,  note  146. 

02.  Line  421:  a  DARK  HOUSE  and  a  WHIP  as  HABMEN 
do. — Everybody  will  recollect  Malvolio’s  epistle:  “By  the 
Lord,  madam,  yon  wrong  me,  and  the  world  shall  know 
it:  though  yon  have  put  me  into  darTcness  ”  (Twelfth  Night, 
v.  1.  312);  and  same  play,  same  scene,  349,  850: 

Why  have  you  suffer’d  me  to  be  imprison’d, 

Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 

So  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1.  246-248: 

They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence, 

And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
They  left  me. 

103.  Lines  427-445.  —  A  passage  which  the  ordinary  reader 
might  pass  by  without  observing  in  it  anything  very 
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noticeable:  but  which  is  rich  in  opportunities  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  difficulties.  Compare  the  following  criticism: 
‘  ‘  In.  the  range  of  Shakespearian  comedy  there  is  probably 
no  passage  that  demands  more  subtle  treatment  in  the 
actress  than  this.  Rosalind's  every  faculty  is  quickened 
by  delight,  and  this  delight  breaks  out  into  a  bitter  pic¬ 
ture  of  all  the  wayward  coquettishness  that  has  ever  been 
imputed  to  her  sex.  She  rushes  into  this  vein  of  humor¬ 
ous  detraction,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  show  of  curing 
Orlando  of  his  passion  by  a  picture  of  some  of  their 
‘giddy  offences.’  Note  the  aptness,  the  exquisite  sug¬ 
gestiveness  and  variety  of  every  epithet,  which,  woman 
as  she  is,  she  is  irresistibly  moved  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
by  suitable  changes  of  intonation  and  expression.  But 
note  also,  so  ready  is  her  intelligence,  that  she  does  not 
forget  to  keep  up  the  illusion  about  herself,  by  throwing 
in  the  phrase,  that  ‘boys  as  well  as  women  are  for  the 
most  part  cattle  of  this  colour.’  All  the  wit,  the  sarcasm, 
bubble  up,  sparkle  after  sparkle,  with  bewildering  rapid¬ 
ity.  Can  we  wonder  that  they  should  work  a  charm  upon 
Orlando?  .  .  .  I  need  scarcely  say  how  necessary  it  is 
for  the  actress  in  this  scene,  while  carrying  it  through 
with  a  vivacity  and  dash  that  shall  avert  from  Orlando’s 
mind  every  suspicion  of  her  sex,  to  preserve  a  refinement 
of  tone  and  manner  suitable  to  a  woman  of  Rosalind’s 
high  station  and  cultured  intellect;  and  by  occasional 
tenderness  of  accent  and  sweet  persuasiveness  of  look  to 
indicate  how  it  is  that,  even  at  the  outset,  she  establishes 
a  hold  upon  Orlando’s  feelings,  which  in  their  future 
intercourse  in  the  forest  deepens,  without  his  being  sen¬ 
sibly  conscious  of  it,  his  love  for  the  Rosalind  of  his 
dreams.  I  never  approached  this  scene  without  a  sort  of 
pleasing  dread,  so  strongly  did  I  feel  the  difficulty  and 
the  importance  of  striking  the  true  note  in  it.  Yet  when 
once  engaged  in  this  scene,  I  was  home  along  I  knew  not 
how.  The  situation,  in  its  very  strangeness,  was  so 
delightful  to  my  imagination,  that  from  the  moment 
when  I  took  the  assurance  from  Orlando’s  words  to 
Jaques,  that  his  love  was  as  absolute  as  woman  could 
desire,  I  seemed  to  lose  myself  in  a  sense  of  exquisite 
enjoyment.  A  thrill  passed  through  me;  I  felt  my  pulse 
beat  quicker;  my  very  feet  seemed  to  dance  under  me. 

.  .  .  Of  all  the  scenes  in  this  exquisite  play,  while  this 
is  the  most  wonderful,  it  is  for  the  actress  certainly  the 
most  difficult”  (Some  of  Shakespeare’s  Female  Characters, 
pp.  327-329). 

104.  Line  439:  to  a  living  humour  of  madness.— -So 
the  Folio,  and  I  hardly  think  we  are  justified  in  changing 
to  the  more  obvious  “loving  humour.”  “Living” 
(= actual)  gives  good  sense:  the  “mad  humour  of  love” 
ended  in  real  madness. 

105.  Line  443:  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  LIVER. — See 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  note  113. 

106.  Line  455:  Way,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind.— 
The  idea  that  Orlando  should  regard  the  pseudo  Rosa¬ 
lind,  i.e.  Ganymede,  as  the  real  Rosalind,  is  “conveyed” 
from  Lodge.  Compare  the  following: — “Assoone  as  they 
had  taken  their  repast,  Rosader,  giving  them  thankes 
for  his  good  cheeare,  would  have  been  gone;  but  Gani- 
mede,  that  was  loath  to  let  him  passe  out  of  her  presence, 
began  thus:  Nay,  forrester,  quoth  she,  if  thy  busines  be 
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not  the  greater,  seeing  thou  saist  thou  art  so  deeply 
in  love,  let  me  see  how  thou  eansfc  wooe ;  1  will  repre¬ 
sent  Rosalynde,  and  thou  shalt  bee  as  thou  art,  Rosader; 
see  in  some  amorous  eglogue,  how,  if  Rosalynd  were 
present,  how  thou  couldst  court  her;  and  while  we  sing 
of  love,  x\liemi  shall  tune  her  pipe,  and  plaie  us  melodie. 
Content,  (quoth  Rosader.)”  Then  follows  a  “wooing 
eglogue  betwixt  Rosalynde  and  Rosader,”  after  which  the 
narrative  is  resumed.  “Truth,  gentle  swaine,  Rosader 
hath  his  Rosalynde;  but  as  Ixion  had  J  uno,  who,  thinking 
to  possesse  a  goddesse,  only  imbraced  a  clovvd:  in  these 
imaginary  fruitions  of  fanoie  I  resemble  the  birds  that 
fed  themselves  with  Zeuxis  painted  grapes  ...  so  fareth 
it  with  me,  who  to  feed  my  self  with  the  hope  of  my 
mistres  favors,  soothe  my  selfe  in  thy  sutes,  and  onely  in 
conceipt  reape  a  wished  for  content;  but  if  my  foods  bee 
no  better  than  such  amorous  dreames,  Venus  at  the  yeares 
end,  shal  find  me  but  a  leane  lover.  Yet  do  I  take  these 
follyes  for  high  fortunes,  and  hope  these  famed  affections 
do  devine  some  unfained  ende  of  ensuing  fancies.  And 
thereupon  (quoth  Aliena)  lie  play  the  priest:  from  this 
daye  forth  Ganimede  shall  call  thee  husband,  and  thou 
shalt  cal  Ganimede  wife,  and  so  weele  have  a  marriage. 
Content  (quoth  Rosader)  and  laught.  Content  (quoth 
Ganimede)  and  chaunged  as  red  as  a  rose:  and  so  with 
a  smile  and  a  blush,  they  made  up  this  jesting  match, 
that  after  proved  to  be  a  marriage  in  earnest,  Rosader 
full  little  thinking  hee  had  wooed  and  woonne  his  Rosa¬ 
lynde  ’’  (Collier,  vol.  i.  pp.  70-75). 

ACT  III.  Scene  3. 

107.  Line  3:  doth  my  simple  feature  content  you?— I 
think  the  correct  explanation  of  these  words  is  that 
given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society 
—for  1877-9,  pp.  101-103— -viz.  that  feature  is  used  in  the 
not  uncommon  sense  “composition,”  “writing;”  this 
agrees  fairly  well  with  what  follows. 

108.  Line  8:  among  the  Goths. —Shakespeare  is  guilty 
of  what  Malone  deplores  as  “a  poor  quibble  on  goats 
and  Goths ;  also,  as  the  editors  observe,  capricious  is  a 
double  entendre.  For  the  story  of  Ovid’s  banishment  the 
Tristia  may,  or  may  not,  be  consulted. 

109.  Line  10:  O  knowledge  ill-in  habited. —Apparently 
the  sense  is  “ill-lodged,”  but  no  satisfactory  instance  of 
a  parallel  use  of  “inhabited"  is  given.  The  reference, 
of  course,  is  to  the  familiar  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon. 
See  Much  Ado,  note  92. 

110.  Line  22:  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning. — . 
We  are  reminded  of  Sidney’s  Apologie  for  Poetrie,  where, 
as  Professor  Arber  puts  it,  the  poet  man-of-letters  “is 
really  defending  the  whole  art  and  craft  of  Feigning.  ”  See 
Arber’s  Reprint  of  the  Apologie,  with  his  Introduction. 

111.  Line  58:  Horns?  Even  so. — I  have  retained  here  the 
ordinarily-received  reading,  though  at  least  one  of  the 
suggested  alternatives,  that  of  Speckling,  is  worth  men¬ 
tioning— Homs  are  not  for  poor  men  alone. 

112.  Line  64:  Here  comes  Sir  Oliver.— Mho,  title  sir 
was  given  to  those  who  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  any 
university;  it  was  meant,  no  doubt,  as  an  equivalent  for 
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the  “Do minus”  which  still  partially  survives  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  For  its  use  compare  Fletcher’s  Monsieur  Thomas, 
v.  3.  late: 

Get  you  afore,  and  stay  me  at  the  Chapel 

Close  by  the  Nunnery;  there  you  shall  find  a  night-priest, 

Little  Sir  Hugh. 

^  — Dyce’s  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vii.  398. 

So  again  in  the  same  writer’s  The  Pilgrim,  iv.  2.  middle: 

Oh,  that  Sir  Nicholas  now,  our  priest  were  here. 

—  67  supra,  viii.  p.  68. 

In  Shakespeare,  of  course,  we  have  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
(Merry  Wives  of  Windsor),  and  in  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost, 

“ Sir  Nathaniel,  a  Curate.” 

113.  Line  SI:  and  the  falcon  HER  bells.— Compare 
HI.  Henry  VI.  i.  1.  47,  48,  and  note  46  of  that  play.  And 
Luoreee,  509-511,  where  the  idea  is  brought  out  more 
clearly: 

So  under  his  insulting  falchion,  lies 
Harmless  Lucrctia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hears  falcon's  balls. 

Strictly  the  falcon  was  the  female  hawk,  the  “tercel” 
the  male  bird;  the  distinction  is  seen  in  a  passage  in 
Troil us  and  Cressida,  iii.  2.  57,  5S:  “The  falcon  as  the 
tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i’  the  river.”  Compare  the  note 
on  that  passage. 

114.  Line  101:  0  sweet  Oliver.—  In  the  books,  says 
Steevens,  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  August  6,  1584, 
was  entered,  by  Richard  Jones,  the  ballad  of 

“  O  Sweet e  Olyver 
Leave  me  not  beliinde  thee.” 

Again,  “The  answere  of  0  Swede  Olyver .”  Again,  in 
1586:  “0  Sweets  Olyver  altered  to  ye  Scriptures.”  The 
same  old  ballad  is  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Underwoods, 
lxii.  70: 

All  the  mad  Rolands,  and  srveet  Olivers. 

— An  Execration  upon  Vulcan. 

Compare,  too,  Gifford’s  note  on  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour,  iii.  3: 

“  Sweet  Oliver would  I  could  do  thee  any  good. 

—Ben  Jonson’s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99. 

115.  Lines  104-106:  Wind  away.— This  fragment  has 
been  needlessly  changed  about  in  various  ways.  Farmer 
proposed  “Leave  me  not  belli  thee,”  =  “behind,”  and,  to 
complete  the  rhyme,  abbreviated  “with  thee”  to  “wi 
thee.”  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  gave: 

But  wend  away, 

Begone,  I  say, 

I  will  not  to  wedding  bind  thee. 

The  alterations  are  not  happy.  Touchstone,  as  Johnson 
pointed  out,  is  in  all  probability  quoting  different  parts 
of  the  old  song:  why  then  make  the  end-lines  of  the  two 
pieces  correspond?  As  to  wind,  there  is  no  difficulty; 
wind  and  “wend”  are  cognate  in  meaning  and  origin, 
and  the  use  of  the  former  =  “  depart,"  is  sufficiently  at¬ 
tested  by  the  line  which  Steevens  cites  from  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  1607: 

IVinde  we  then,  Antony,  with  this  royal  queen. 

Dyce,  too,  compares  The  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbie: 
That  doone,  away  hee  windes,  as  fier  of  hell  or  Vulcan’s  thunder. 

ACT  III.  Scene  4. 

■116.  Line  9:  Something  browner  than  JUDAS’S.— In  old 
tapestries  Judas  was  always  represented  with  a  red  beard 


and  hair.  For  similar  references  compare  Middleton’s 
A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  iii.  2.  43-47: 

First  Puritan.  Sure  that  was  Judas  then  with  the  red  beard. 
Second  Puritan.  — red  hair. 

The  brethren  like  it  not,  it  consumes  them  much: 

’T  is  not  the  sisters'  colour.  — Bullen’s  Ed.  v.  5, 

Again,  in  Bouduca  (by  Fletcher  alone?)  we  have  a  corporal 
with  the  grotesque  name,  Judas,  who  is  spoken  of  (ii.  3) 
as : 

That  hungry  fellow 
With  the  red  beard  there. 

— Dyce’s  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vol.  v.  p.  41. 

117.  Line  17:  a  nun  of  winter’s  sisterhood. — We  must 
not  pass  over  Theobald’s  amazing  suggestion:  “a  nun 
of  Winifred’s  sisterhood,”  the  very  last  word,  surely,  in 
bathos.  For  sisterhood,  cf.  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4.  5: 

Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Claire. 

So  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3.  157. 

118.  Line  33:  no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  TAPSTER. 
—The  next  words  may  be  compared  with  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  1.  2. 124,  where  scorn  is  thrown  upon  “a  tapster's 
arithmetic;”  and  the  same  play,  iii.  3.  252,  253:  “like  an 
hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic  hut  her  brain  to  set 
down  her  reckoning.”  So,  too,  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  i.  2. 
42,  in  rather  the  opposite  sense:  “lam  ill  at  reckoning; 
it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a  tapster.  " 

119.  Line  46:  as  a  puisny  titter ;  i.e.  “petty,  having 
but  the  skill  of  a  novice”  (Schmidt,  Shakespeare  Lexicon). 
Puisny  is  the  spelling  of  the  Folios  and  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  change,  with  Malone,  to  the  more  usual  puny. 
Derivation :  Puny  =  puinS  =  puisne,  i.e.  post  natus, 
“younger,  bom  after”  (Cotgrave).  The  etymological 
sense  of  the  word  is  well  brought  out  in  Milton’s  expres¬ 
sion  “must  appear  .  .  .  like  a  punie  with  Ms  guardian.' 
Richardson,  sub  voce,  quotes  from  Bishop  Hall:  “  If  still 
this  priviledge  were  ordinary  left  in  the  church,  it  were 
not  a  work  for  puisness,  and  novices ,  but  for  the  greatest 
master  and  most  learned,  and  eminently  holy  doctors.” 

ACT  III.  Scene  5. 

120.  Line  5:  Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 
—Fov  fall-let  fall,  cf.  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1: 

oil,  when 

Her  twinning  cherries  shall  their  sweetnessyir// 

Upon  thy  tasteful  lips. 

So  Lucrece,  1551: 

For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds. 

121.  Line  7:  Than  he  that  DIES  and  LIVES  by  bloody 
drops ;  i.e.  his  whole  life  long,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  is  an  executioner.  The  reversal  of  the  natural 
order  is  not  very  uncommon;  e.g.  Dyce  quotes  from 
Barclay’s  Ship  of  Fooles,  fol.  67,  1570: 

He  is  a  foole,  and  so  shall  he  dye  and  live, 

That  thinketh  him  wise,  and  yet  can  be  nothing. 

Steevens,  of  course,  is  afraid  that  “our  hard  is  at  his 
quibbles  again.” 

122.  Line  13:  Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  ATOMIES; 
i.e.  motes  in  the  sunbeams,  says  Mr.  A  Id  is  Wright, 
who  quotes  the  following  definition  of  the  word  in  Cock- 
eram’s  Dictionarie:  “A  mote  flying  in  the  swme-beames; 
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anything  so  small  that  it  cannot  he  made  lesse,”  In  the 
Faithful  Friend,  iv.  4,  we  have: 

Titus.  To  tell  thee  truth,  not  wonders,  for  no  eye 
Sees  thee  but  stands  amazed,  and  would  turn 
His  crystal  humour  into  atomics. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vol.  iv.  p,  283. 

Everyone  will  remember  Mercutio’s: 

O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  fairies’  midwife,  and  she  comes 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 

Compare,  too,  iii.  2.  245  of  this  play. 

123.  Line  37:  What — though  you  have  NO  beauty. —So  the 
Folios;  the  sense  is  not  very  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  corrections  “some  beauty,”  “mo  beauty,”  are  equally 
unsatisfactory. 

124.  Lines  82,  83 :  Dead  shepherd,  &c.— The  reference 
is  to  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander,  159S;  there,  in  the  first 
sestiad,  we  have: 

Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight: 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight. 

For  Shakespeare’s  allusions  to  his  great  predecessor,  see 
note  on  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2.  81,  S2.  Marlowe  died 
in  1593,  slain  in  a  tavern-brawl. 

125.  Line  108:  That  the  old  CARLOT  once  was  master  of. 
— Properly  a  diminutive  form  of  Carle  =  Ceorl  (A.  S.), 
Churl ;  cf.  German  Karl.  Here,  as  Douce  says,  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  “rustic,”  “peasant.”  For  Carl  cf.  Cymbeline,  v. 
2.  4,  5: 

or  could  this  cart, 

A  very  drudge  of  nature’s,  have  subdued  me? 

So  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  iii.  1.  early: 

Obstreperous  carl. 

If  thy  throat’s  tempest  could  o’erturn  my  house, 

What  satisfaction  were  it  for  thy  child? 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vol,  ix,  p.  240. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 

126.  Lines  10-20.— Shakespeare  seems  to  be  satirizing 
in  this  speech  a  contemporary  affectation  to  which  he 
alludes  elsewhere,  the  pretence,  namely,  of  melancholy 
“  only  for  wantonness.”  Compare  King  John,  iv.  1 12-15, 
and  see  note  189  of  that  play. 

In  the  Queen  of  Corinth  a  character  abruptly  remarks 
(iv.  i.  end): 

I  ne’er  repented  anything  yet  in  my  life, 

And  scorn  to  begin  now.  Come,  let ’s  be  melancholy. 

—Beaumont  &  Fletcher,  v.  460. 

Earle  in  his  Micro-cosmographie,  or,  A  Peece  of  the 
World  Discovered;  in  Essayes  and  Characters,  has  an 
amusing  “study”  of  the  “Discontented  Man:”  He  is 
“  vain  glorious  in  the  ostentation  of  his  melancholy.  His 
composure  of  himself  is  a  studied  carelesnesse  with  his 
armes  a  crosse,  and  a  neglected  hanging  of  his  head  and 
cloake,  and  he  is  as  great  an  enemie  to  an  hatband,  as 
Fortune.  .  .  .  if  he  turne  any  thing,  it  is  commonly  one 
of  these,  either  Friar,  traitor,  or  mad-man”  (Arber’s  Re¬ 
print,  pp.  27,  28). 

127.  Line  14:  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  NICE. —Vice  often 
bears  the  general  sense  of  “squeamish,"  “super-subtle," 
“finicking.”  Compare  note  on  Troilus  and  Cresssida, 
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iv.  5.  250.  Milton  has:  “But  then  all  human  learning 
and  controversy  in  religious  points  must  remove  out  of 
the  world,  yea,  the  Bible  itself:  for  that  of  times  relates 
blasphemy  not  nicely,”  i.e.  in  a  straightforward,  im- 
squeamisli  manner  (Areopagitiea,  Hale’s  Ed.  p.  19).  A 
late  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  occurs  in  Cowper’s 

Task,  ii.  256:  * 

That  no  rude  savour  maritime  invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility. 

We  may  remember,  too,  Swift’s  definition  of  a  “  nice 
man.” 

128.  Lines  33-41.— With  the  general  drift  of  Rosalind’s 
satirical  sketch  we  may  compare  the  following  from 
Ascham,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  lower 
down:  “An  other  propertie  of  this  our  English  Italians 
is  to  be  marvelous  singular  in  all  their  matters:  singular 
in  knowledge,  ignorant  of  nothyng:  so  singular  in  wise- 
dom  (in  their  owne  opinion)  as  searse  they  counte  the 
best  counsellor  the  Prince  hath  comparable  with  them: 
Common  discourses  of  all  matters:  busie  searchers  of 
most  secret  affaires”  (Scholemaster,  Mayor’s  ed.  pp.  89, 
90).  And  a  closer  parallel  is  given  by  Mr.  Ahlis  Wright, 
who  refers  to  Overbury’s  Characters  (Works,  Ed.  Fairholt, 
p.  58),  where  the  “AlTectate  Traveller”  is  thus  described: 
“He  censures  all  things  by  countenances,  and  shrugs,  and 
speakes  his  own  language  with  shame  and  lisping.” 

129.  Line  38:  scarce  think  you  have  steam  in  a  GON¬ 
DOLA.— The  Folios  have  “  Gundello. ”  Johnson’s  comment 
is,  “  ie .  been  at  Venice,  the  seat  at  that  time  of  all  licen¬ 
tiousness,  where  the  young  English  gentlemen  wasted 
their  fortunes,  debased  their  morals,  and  sometimes  lost 
their  religion.”  Many  are  the  references  in  Elizabethan 
literature  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  travelling  in  Italy, 
a  point  upon  which  contemporary  moralists  are  very 
eloquent.  “I  was  once,”  says  Ascham,  “in  Italie  my 
selfe:  blit  I  thanke  God,  my  abode  there  was  but  ix  days: 
and  yet  I  sawe  in  that  little  tyme,  in  one  eitie,  more 
libertie  to  sinne,  than  ever  I  hard  tell  of  in  our  noble 
citie  of  London  in  ix  yeare.  I  sawe,  it  was  there  as  free 
to  sinne,  not  onelie  without  all  punishment,  but  also 
without  any  mans  marking,  as  it  is  free  in  the  citie  of 
London  to  chose  without  all  blame,  whether  a  man  lust 
to  wear  shoo  or  pantocle.”  The  “  citie  ”  in  question  was 
Venice,  concerning  which  Mayor  in  his  masterly  edition 
of  the  Scholemaster,  p.  227,  reminds  us  that  there  was 
a  common  proverb,  quoted  in  one  of  Howell’s  Familiar 
Letters,  to  the  effect  that,  “  the  first  handsome  woman 
that  ever  was  made  was  made  of  Venice  Glass ;  which 
implies  Beauty,  hut  Brittleness  withal.”  The  “  Italian- 
ated  Englishman  ”  passed  into  a  household  word,  and  a 
very  uncomplimentary  one  too: 

An  Englishman  Italiannte 
Is  a  Devil  incarnate, 

For  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  less  moral  aspect, 
we  may  turn  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Wildgoosc 
Chase,  1  2,  where  Italy  and  things  Italian  come  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  eulogy: 

Mirabel.  Ha!  Roma  la  Santa,  Italy  for  my  money! 

Their  policies,  their  customs,  their  frugalities, 

Their  courtesies  so  open,  yet  so  reserv’d  too. 

Pinae.  ’T  is  a  brave  country: 

Not  pestered  with  your  stubborn  precise  puppies. 
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That  turn  all  useful  and  allowed  contentments 
To  scabs  and  scruples— hang  ’em,  capon- worshippers. 
BclAui.  I  like  that  freedom  well. 

—The  Wildgoose  Chase. 


130.  Line  67:  of  a  better  LEER;  i.e.  complexion.  Leer 
is  merely  the  A.  S.  hleor,  the  cheek ;  hence,  the  face, 
look,  mien.  The  middle  English  lere,  says  Skeat,  was 
generally  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  leer  itself  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  passage. 

For  much  the  same  use  of  the  word,  cf.  Titus  Androni- 
eus,  iv.  2.  119: 

Here’s  a  young  lad  fram’d  of  another  leer. 


In  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  3.  50,  the  noun  occurs  in 
what  is  now  its  invariable  signification:  “she  discourses, 
she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.”  For  its 
original  sense,  compare  Skelton’s  Phyllyp  Sparowe: 


And  again: 


The  orient  perle  so  clere 
The  whytnesse  of  her  lere. 

— Dyce’s  Skelton,  vol,  i.  p.  82. 

Her  lothely  lere 
Is  nothynge  clere. 

But  ugly  of  chere.  — i.  p.  95. 


131.  Line  75:  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss.— Steevens 
quotes  aptly  enough  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy— 
“  and  when  he  hath  pumped  his  wits  dry,  and  can  say  no 
more,  kissing  and  colling  are  never  out  of  season  ”  (Ed. 
1632,  p.  511). 

132.  Line  94:  die  by  attorney.— “Shakespeare,”  says 
Lord  Campbell,  “gives  ns  the  true  legal  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘attorney,’  viz.  representative  or  deputy— celui  qui 
vient  it  tour  d’autrui;  qui  alterius  Vices  subit;  legatus” 
(Shakespeare's  Legal  Acquirements,  p.  43).  For  a  similar 
use  compare  Richard  III.  v.  3.  S3,  84: 

I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 

Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond’s  good ; 

and  see  note  516  on  that  play.  So  in  Holinshed  (iii.  510) 
we  have:  “John  lord  Latimer,  although  he  was  under 
age,  for  himselfe  and  the  duke  of  Norfolke,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  his  possessions  were  in  the  king’s  hands,  by  his 
atturnie  claimed  and  had  the  office  of  almoner  for  that 
day.”  A  good  instance,  too,  occurs  in  the  Alchemist,  ii.  1: 

Face.  Sir,  shall  I  say 

You  ’ll  meet  the  captains  worship? 

Sar.  Sir,  I  will — 

But,  by  atiomey  (aside). 

— Ben  Jonson,  Gifford’s  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  76. 

133.  Line  98:  Troilus  had  his  brains  dash’d  out. — Rot 
so  in  Shakespeare’s  own  play;  see  the  note  on  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  v.  30.  31. 

134.  Line  105:  and  the  foolish  CHRONICLERS  of  that  age 
found.— The  Folio  has  “  chronoclers,”  which  Hanmer 
changed  to  “coroners,”  arguing  that  “found”  would  he 
technically  said  of  a  coroner’s  verdict.  This,  of  course, 
is  correct  enough,  and  every  one  will  remember  the 
clown’s  statement  in  Hamlet:  “the  crowner  hath  sat  on 
her,  and  finds  it  Christian  burial”  (v.  1.  5).  But  surely 
found  in  the  present  passage  would,  by  a  metaphor, 
he  perfectly  appropriate  as  applied  to  chroniclers.  They 
are  the  recording  angels,  so  to  speak,  of  history:  they 
bring  in  their  verdicts  and  pass  sentence  like  any  other 
judge;  and  so  in  this  case  they  summed  up  the  facts  and 


found — “Hero  of  Sestos. ”  Unfortunately  their  “finding” 
was  wrong.  The  emendation  is  needless  and  intrinsi¬ 
cally  prosaic. 

135.  Line  106 :  Hero  of  Sestos.  —  Shakespeare  is  fond 
of  alluding  to  the  Hero  and  Leander  story,  which  to  an 
Elizabethan  audience  would  be  familiar  enough  from 
Marlowe’s  great  poem.  Compare,  for  similar  references, 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1.  20-22: 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love  I  ’ll  pray  for  thee. 

Val.  That ’s  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love: 

How  young  Leander  cross’d  the  Hellespont. 

And  Much  Ado,  v.  2.  30:  “Leander  the  good  swimmer.” 

136.  Line  136:  I  take  thee,  Rosalind.— “It  is  not  merely 
in  pastime,  I  feel  assured,  that  Rosalind  has  been  made 
by  Shakespeare  to  put  these  words  into  Orlando’s  mouth. 
This  is  for  her  a  marriage,  though  no  priestly  formality 
goes  with  it;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  actress  must 
show  this  by  a  certain  tender  earnestness  of  look  and 
voice  as  she  replies:  £I  do  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  hus¬ 
band.’  I  could  never  speak  these  words  without  a  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  voice,  and  the  involuntary  rushing  of  happy 
tears  to  the  eyes,  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  turn 
my  head  away  from  Orlando”  (Some  of  Shakespeare’s 
Female  Characters,  p.  340). 

137.  Line  152:  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape.—  The 
history  of  this  word  is  not  without  interest.  First  as 
to  etymology.  “The  d,"  says  Skeat,  “has  been  added. 
M.E.  newe  f angel,  i.e.  fond  of  what  is  new.  Compounded 
of  newe,  new,  and  fangel,  ready  to  catch,  from  A.  S. 
fangen,  pp.  (past  part.)  of  fan,  to  catch.” 

Fangle,  the  substantive,  is  defined  by  Johnson:  “silly 
attempt:  trifling  scheme;”  and  he  remarks  that  “it  is 
never  used,  or  rarely,  but  in  contempt  and  with  the 
epithet  new.”  Todd,  however,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson 
quotes  two  passages  where  fangle  is  used  alone,  and 
substantially,  (i)  Greene’s  Mamillia,  1583: 

There  was  no  feather,  no  fangle,  gem,  nor  jewel — left  behind. 

(ii)  Antony  b  Wood,  A  theme  Oxonienses,  ii.  col.  456: 

A  hatred  to  /angles  and  the  French  fooleries  of  his  time. 

The  adjective  occurs  not  infrequently.  So  Ascharn  has: 
“Also,  for  maners  and  life,  quicke  wittes  commonlie  be, 
in  desire  new  fangle,  in  purpose,  unconstant  ’’  (Schole- 
master,  Mayor’s  ed.  p.  12). 

Compare,  too,  in  the  same  work  new  fangleness: 
“painefull  without  werinesse,  hedeful  without  wavering, 
constant  without  new  fangleness"  (p.  16);  and  again,  p.  19: 
“desirous  of  good  thinges  without  new  fangleness."  The 
following  couplet  occurs  in  Milton’s  Vacation  Exercise, 
19,  20: 

Not  those  new-fangled  toys,  and  trimming  slight. 

That  takes  our  late  fantasticks  with  delight; 

and  note  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  bk.  I.  c.  iv.  xxv: 

full  of  vaine  follies  and  neitt/anglenesse. 

Compare  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  note  6. 

138.  Line  154:  like  Diana  in  the  fountain.  — “The 
allusion,”  says  Malone,  “is  to  the  cross  in  Cheapside;” 
and  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Stow:— “There 
was  then  set  up  (1596)  a  curious  wrought  tabernacle  of 
grey  marble,  and  in  the  same  an  alabaster  image  of  Diana, 
and  water  conveyed  from  the  Thames,  prilling  from  her 
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naked  breast.”  The  reference  is  not  impossible,  but  it 
seems  to  me  rather  far-fetched;  as  the  editors  show,  the 
figure  of  Diana  in  a  fountain  was  no  novelty.  Compare 
Drayton’s  Epistle  of  Rosamond  to  Henry  II. : 

Here  in  the  garden,  wrought  by  various  hands, 

Naked  Diana  in  the  fountain  stands. 

See  Var.  Ed.  vol.  vi.  pp.  470,  471. 

139.  Line  162:  MAKE  the  doors  upon  a  woman’s  ivit.— 
For  malce=“  close,”  see  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1.  93: 
“Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you.” 

[At  the  end  of  this  speech  it  is  the  custom  of  nearly  all 
actresses  who  play  Rosalind  to  introduce  the  “Cuckoo” 
song  from  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost.  Such  a  custom  is  most 
deplorable.  The  song  is  quite  out  of  place;  if  Shakespeare 
had  intended  Rosalind  to  sing  a  song  he  would  have 
written  one  for  her. — f.  a.  m.J 

140.  Line  196:  most  pathetical  break-promise.— -Ap¬ 
parently  pathetical  bears  much  the  same  sense  as  “pitiful.” 
So  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  iv.  1  149,  150: 

And  his  page  at  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit ! 

Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 

141.  Line  213:  like  the  BAY  of  PORTUGAL. —The  ref¬ 
erence  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  Clarendon  Press 
editor,  whose  note  I  venture  to  transcribe.  “  In  a  letter 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  High  Admiral,  Ralegh 
gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  a  ship  of  Bayonne  by 
his  man  Captain  Moyer  in  *  the  Bay  of  Portugal  ’  (Ed¬ 
wards,  Life  of  Ralegh,  ii.  56).  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  I  have  met  with  the  phrase,  which  is  not  recog¬ 
nised,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  maps  and  treatises  on 
geography.  It  is,  however,  I  am  informed,  still  used  by 
sailors  to  denote  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  Portugal 
from  Oporto  to  the  headland  of  Cintra.  The  water  there 
is  excessively  deep,  and  within  a  distance  of  forty  miles 
from  the  shore  it  attains  a  depth  of  upwards  of  1400 
fathoms,  which  in  Shakespeare’s  time  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  unfathomable.”  It  may  be  remembered  that  at  a 
time  when  expeditions  to  Spain  and  Portugal  were  of 
periodical  occurrence  the  allusion  would  be  sufficiently 
understood,  and  therefore  sufficiently  pointed. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 

142.  Lines  1-19.— This  is  a  thoroughly  artificial  scene, 
introduced,  as  Johnson  notes,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
filling  up  the  interval  of  two  hours.  Should  it  find  a 
place  in  an  acting  edition  of  the  play?  [It  is  included 
in  Macready’s  arrangement,  as  played  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1842,  which  is  the  stage  version  generally  accepted.  It  is, 
however,  omitted  altogether  in  the  acting  version  of  this 
play,  prepared  for  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  in  America,  the 
song  only  being  given  at  the  beginning  of  act  v.—  F.  A.  M.] 

143.  Line  12:  Then  sing,  &c.~ In  the  Folios  the  line  stands 
thus:  “  Then  sing  him  home,  the  rest  shall  beare  this  bur¬ 
then;”  i.e.  the  words,  “the  rest  shall  bear  this  burthen,” 
were  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  song.  Pope,  follow¬ 
ing  Rowe,  retained  this  arrangement;  and  Theobald  was 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  words  here  printed  as  a  stage- 
direction  had  been  wrongly  incorporated  in  the  song. 
Dyce  and  other  writers  (Collier,  Grant  White)  take  the 
whole  line  as  given  in  the  Folios  to  be  a  stage-direction; 
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and  other  suggestions  have  been  made.  I  have  followed 
the  Cambridge  editors  (see  their  note,  vol.  ii.  pp.  463,  464) 
in  adopting  Theobald’s  proposal.  Knight  gives  Hilton's 
setting  of  the  words,  published  in  1652,  and  reprinted, 
according  to  Boswell,  in  Playford’s  Musical  Companion, 
1673. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 

144.  Line  9:  By  the  stern  brow  and  WASPISH  action. — 
So  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3.  49,  50: 

I  'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 

"When  you  are  7t'aspish. 

The  epithet  is  appropriately  applied  to  Katharina  in  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1.  211: 

If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

145.  Line  17:  Were  man  as  rare  as  phcenix.— -The 
fabulous  phoenix  has  always  been  a  prolific  source  of 
variously  diverting  and  impossible  legends.  The  favourite 
classical  theory  was,  that  only  one  specimen  could  be 
alive  at  any  date;  the  solitary  bird  lived  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period,  eventually  seated  itself  on  a  burning 
heap  of  aromatic  wood,  and  managed  as  the  result  of 
this  fiery  self-immolation  to  give  birth  to  a  fresh 
phoenix.  Ovid  refers  to  it— Ainores,  ii,  6.  54— as  Vivax 
Phoenix,  unica  semper  avis;  Claudian  devotes  the  first  of 
his  Idyllia  to  a  description  of  its  mythic  capacities;  while 
Pliny  (10.  2.  2)  frankly  tells  us  that  he  does  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  immortal  fowl— “whether  it  be  a 
tale  or  no,  that  there  is  never  but  one  of  them  in  the 
whole  world,  and  that  not  commonly  seen,”  Turning  to 
English  literature,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  (see  his  note  to  The 
Tempest,  iii.  3.  23)  gives  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  3.  ch.  12:  “That  there  is 
but  one  Phcenix  in  the  world,  which  after  many  hundred 
years  burneth  itself,  and  from  the  ashes  thereof  ariseth 
up  another,  is  a  conceit  not  new  or  altogether  popular, 
but  of  great  Antiquity.”  Various  countries  were  assigned 
as  the  home  of  the  phoenix  —  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  India 
(Claudian  hazards  nothing  more  definite  than  “  trails 
Indos  Eurumque  ”),  and  Arabia;  for  the  last  on  the  list 
we  may  compare  the  first  stanza  of  the  “Phoenix  and  the 
Turtle": 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 

On  the  sole  At'abian  tree. 

Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 

T o  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

So  too  Lyly’s  Euphues  (quoted  by  Malone):  “  For  as  there 
is  but  one  Phoenix  in  the  world,  so  is  there  but  one  tree 
in  Arabia,  where- in  shebuylcleth”  (Arbor’s  Reprint,  p.  312). 
The  Tempest  passage  (iii.  3.  22-24)  should  be  referred  to. 

146.  Line  35:  Such  Ethiqp  words;  i.e.  swarthy,  dark; 
the  adjective  here  is  cicroc^  Xeyo^mv.  For  substantive,  cf. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5.  48: 

Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Eth tope's  ear. 

So  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  6.  25,  26: 

And  Silvia  ... 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

Compare  also  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  note  132,  and  Mids. 
aSTight’s  Dream,  note  197. 

147.  Line  53:  Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect!— An 
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astrological  term.  Compare  (amongst  other  passages) 
The  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  1.  105-107: 

There  *s  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. 

And  Lear,  ii.  2.  112: 

Under  the  allowance  of  your  great  aspect. 

148.  Line  68:  What,  to  make  thee  an  instrument. — 
We  are  reminded  of  Hamlet’s  “  You  would  play  upon 
me;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops”  (iii.  2.  380). 

149.  Line  71:  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake.— 
Snake  was  frequently  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  So  in 
.Fletcher’s  The  Spanish  Curate,  iii.  1: 

1  hat  makes  you  feared,  forces  the  snake  to  kneel  to  you. 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dyce’s  ed.  viii.  431. 

Malone  too  (Yar.  Ed.  vi.  p.  479)  refers  to  Lord  Cromwell: 

The  poorest  snake. 

That  feeds  on  lemons,  pilchards. 

150.  Line  87:  and  bestows  himself,  —  That  is,  “be¬ 
haves,”  “acquits  himself;”  as  in  II.  Henry  IV.  ii.  2.  ISO: 
“How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  himself  to-night  in  his 
true  colours?”  And  King  John,  iii.  1.  225: 

And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 

151.  Line  115:  A  lioness,  with  udders  all  DRAWN  DRY. — 
Stee veils  refers  to  Arden  of  Feversham: 

The  starven  lioness, 

When  she  is  dry-suckt  of  her  eager  young. 

152.  Line  118:  The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast  - 
Dyer  remarks  (Folklore,  p.  1S2)  that  the  traditions  and 
romances  of  the  dark  ages  are  full  of  references  to  the 
supposed  generosity  of  the  lion.  So  (following  Douce) 
he  quotes  Barth olomseus:  “also  their  mercie  (i.e.  of  lions) 
is  known  by  many  and  oft  ensamples:  for  they  spare  them 
that  lie  on  the  ground.”  Compare,  for  the  general  idea, 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  3.  37,  38: 

Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 

Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

There  was  a  curious  superstition  that  a  lion  would  not 
harm  any  one  of  royal  blood;  see  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4.  330: 
“you  are  lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct,  you  will 
not  touch  the  true  prince;  no,  fie!”  a  passage  that  may 
be  paralleled  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Mad  Lover, 
iv.  5: 

Fetch  the  Numidian  lion  I  brought  over; 

If  she  be  sprung  from  royal  blood,  the  lion 
He'll  do  you  reverence ,  else  .  .  . 

He  'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces, 

153.  Lines  132,  133: 

in  which  HURTLING 
From  miserable  slumber  I  await'd. 

Compare  heurter— and  hurler  (?).  The  word  suggests 
crashing,  dinning  noise.  Only  here  in  Shakespeare  and 
Julius  Caesar,  ii.  2.  22: 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air. 

Sfceevcns  quotes  Hashe’s  Lenten  Stuffe  (1591):  “hearing 
of  the  gangs  of  good  fellows  that  hurtled  and  bustled 
hither.” 

154.  Line  133.-- Shakespeare,  it  will  be  seen,  follows  in 
this  scene  the  line  of  Lodge’s  narrative:  “All  this  while 
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did  poore  Saladyne (banished  from  Bourdeux  and  the  court 
of  France  by  Torismond)  wander  up  and  downe  in  the 
forrest  of  Arden,  thinking  to  get  to  Lyons,  and  so  travail 
through  Germany  into  Italie:  but  the  forrest  beeing  full  of 
by  pathes,  and  he  unskilfull  of  the  country  coast,  slipt 
out  of  the  way,  and  chaunced  up  into  the  desart,  not  farre 
from  the  place  where  Gerismond  was,  and  his  brother 
Rosader.  Saladyne,  wearie  with  wandring  up  and  downe, 
and  hungry  with  long  fasting,  finding  a  little  cave  by  the 
side  of  a  thicket,  eating  such  fruite  as  the  forest  did  affoord, 
and  contenting  himselfe  with  such  drinke  as  nature  had 
provided  and  thirst  made  delicate,  after  his  repast  he 
fell  in  a  dead  sleepe.  As  thus  he  lay,  a  hungry  lyon  came 
hunting  downe  the  edge  of  the  grove  for  pray,  and  espying 
Saladyne  began  to  ceaze  upon  him:  but  seeing  he  lay  still 
without  any  motion,  he  left  to  touch  him,  for  that  lyons 
hate  to  pray  on  dead  carkasses;  and  yet  desirous  to  have 
some  ioode,  the  lyon  lay  downe  and  wateht  to  see  if  he 
would  stirre.  While  thus  Saladyne  slept  secure,  fortune 
that  was  careful  of  her  champion  began  to  smile,  and 
brought  it  so  to  passe,  that  Rosader  (having  stricken  a 
deere  that  but  slightly  hurt  fled  through  the  thicket) 
came  pacing  downe  by  the  grove  with  a  boare-speare  in  his 
hande  in  great  haste.  He  spyed  where  a  man  lay  a  sleepe, 
and  a  lyon  fast  by  him:  amazed  at  this  sight,  as  he  stoode 
gazing,  his  nose  on  the  sodaine  bledcle,  which  made  him 
conjecture  it  was  some  friend  of  his.  Wliereuppon  draw¬ 
ing  more  nigh,  he  might  easily  discerne  his  visage, 
perceived  by  his  phisnomie  that  it  was  his  brother  Sala¬ 
dyne.  .  .  .  With  that  his  brother  began  to  stirre,  and 
the  lyon  to  rowse  himselfe,  whereupon  Rosader  sodainly 
charged  him  with  the  boare  speare,  and  wounded  the  lion 
very  sore  at  the  first  stroke.  The  beast  feeling  himselfe 
to  have  a  mortall  hurt,  leapt  at  Rosader,  and  with  his 
pawes  gave  him  a  sore  pinch  on  the  brest,  that  he  had 
almost  fain;  yet  as  a  man  most  valiant,  in  whom  the 
sparks  of  Sir  John  Bourdeaux  remained,  he  recovered 
himselfe,  and  in  short  combat  slew  the  lion,  who  at  his 
death  roared  so  lowd  that  Saladyne  awaked,  and  starting 
up,  was  amazed  at  the  sudden  sight  of  so  monstrous  a 
beast  lying  slaine  by  him,  and  so  sweet  a  gentleman 
wounded”  (Collier,  i.  pp.  76-79). 

155.  Line  139:  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin ?  i.e.  hand¬ 
kerchief.  So  Emilia  in  Othello,  iii.  3.  290,  speaking  of 
the  handkerchief  upon  which  so  much  is  destined  to 
turn,  says: 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin. 

156.  Line  160:  There  is  more  in  it.— So  F.  1  and  F.  2;  one 
is  tempted,  I  think,  to  read  with  F.  3  “there  is  no  more 
in  it.” 

157.  Lines  163-183.— “  The  rest  of  the  scene,  with  the 
struggle  between  actual  physical  faintness  and  the  effort 
to  make  light  of  it,  touched  in  by  the  poet  with  exquisite 
skill,  calls  for  the  most  delicate  and  discriminating  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  actress,  The  audience,  who  are  in  her  secret, 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  tender  loving  nature  of  the 
woman  through  the  simulated  gaiety  by  which  it  is  veiled; 
and  yet  the  character  of  the  hoy  Ganymede  must  be  sus¬ 
tained.  This  is  another  of  the  many  passages  to  which 
the  actress  of  comedy  only  will  never  give  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  ”  (Helena  Faucit  Martin). 
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158.  Line  166:  a  body  would  think ,  &c.— For  body  in 
this  sense,  cf.  the  following  from  the  New  English  Dic¬ 
tionary,  s.v. :  “A human  body  of  either  sex,  an  individual. 
Formerly,  as  still  dialectically,  and  in  the  combinations 
Any-,  Every-,  No-,  Some-Body,  etc.,  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  current  ‘person;’  but  now  only  as  a  term  of  familiar¬ 
ity,  with  a  tinge  of  compassion,  and  generally  with  adjec¬ 
tives  implying  this.”  The  same  authority  quotes  a  variety 
of  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word:  e.g.  Coverdale, 
Psalm  xiv.  1:  “The  foolish  bodyes  saye  in  their  hertes;” 
and  Walton,  Complete  Angler,  p.  56:  “  It  shall  be  given 
away  to  some  poor  body;”  with  other  passages,  amongst 
which  Carlyle’s  graphic  “a  puir  body”  might  have  been 
recorded.  For  Shakespeare,  compare  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 
105. 

ACT  V.  Scene  1. 

159.  Line  11:  It  in  meat  and  drink.— The  same  phrase 
occurs  in  Merry  Wives,  i.  1.  306. 

160.  Line  14:  we  cannot  hold;  i.e.  “refrain.”  Cf. 
Henry  VIII.  Epilogue,  13, 14: 

All  the  best  men  are  ours;  for ’t  is  ill  hap. 

If  they  hold  when  their  ladies  bid  ’em  clap. 

161.  Line  16:  God  ye  good  even ;  that  is,  “give  ye  good 
even.”  So  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  114, 115: 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

162.  Line  58:  TRANSLATE  thy  life  into  death ;  i.e.  trans¬ 
form,  as  in  the  immortal  “  Bless  thee,  Bottom !  bless  thee ! 
thou  art  translated  ”  (Mid.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  1. 121). 

163.  Line  60:  or  in  BASTINADO. —So  King  John,  ii.  463: 

He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue. 

The  word  is  Spanish— bastonada,  a  beating.  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  quotes  Cotgrave:  “Bastonnade:  A  bastonadoe;  a 
banging,  or  beating  with  a  cudgell.” 

164.  Line  61:  I  will  bandy  with  thee.— A.  term  used  in 
tennis— meaning  “to  strike  the  ball  to  and  fro  over  the 
net,”  and  so  the  word  came  to  be  used  of  a  rapid  inter¬ 
change  of  jests.  Compare  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  v.  2.  29: 
“Well  bandied  both;  a  set  of  wit  well  play’d.” 

The  noun  bandy  is  used  by  Drayton  in  the  Battaile  of 
Agincourt  (1627): 

lie  send  him  Balls  and  Rackets  if  I  live 

That  they  such  Rackets  shall  in  Paris  see 

When  over  lyne  with  Bandies  I  shall  drive.  — p.  7. 

“  Bandy  seems  to  have  been  used  sometimes  in  much 
the  same  sense  as  a  rest  is  now  used  in  Tennis  and  ‘a 
knock  up’  in  Rackets;  that  is,  to  signify  the  continual 
return  of  the  ball  from  one  player  to  another,  keeping 
the  park  alive”  (see  Julian  Marshall’s  Annals  of  Tennis, 
pp.  57,  95,  179). 

ACT  V.  Scene  2. 

165.  Lines  20,  21: 

God  save  you,  brother. 

And  you,  fair  SISTER. 

Why  sister  1  Does  Oliver  know  the  secret  of  Rosalind’s 
disguise?  Yes,  says  Grant  White;  Celia,  of  course,  has 
told  him.  No,  reply  other  editors;  but  he  enters  into 
Orlando’s  joke  of  treating  Rosalind  as  a  woman.  I  don’t 
think  either  explanation  is  very  satisfactory;  it  seems  to 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 

me  possible  that  the  commentators  have  tried  to  get  too 
much  out  of  the  words.  Rosalind  addresses  him  as 
brother ,  and  he  laughingly  retorts  sister ,  intending, 
perhaps,  to  remind  her  of  the  last  occasion  when  they 
met  (iv.  3).  Had  he  not  then  said  to  her— “you  a 
man?  you  lack  a  man’s  heart.”?  Of  course  various  emen¬ 
dations  have  been  proposed.  Johnson’s  “and  you,  and 
your  fair  sister  ”  is  fairly  ingenious;  better,  however,  to 
my  mind,  is  “And  you,  forester”  (Cruces  Shakesperianac, 
p.  123). 

166.  Line  23:  thy  heart  in  a  SCARF. — As  we  should  say, 
in  a  sling.  We  have  scarf’d  in  Hamlet:  “my  sea-gown 
scarf’d  about  me,”  where  the  idea  is  “loosely  thrown 
011”  (v.  2.  13). 

167.  Line  34:  Ccesar's  thrasonical  brag.— See  Love’s 
Labour ’s  Lost,  note  144.  So  in  the  curious  tract  Tell- 
Trothies  Message  and  his  Pens  Complaint,  edited  by  Dr. 
Furnivall  for  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  we  have  (p.  127): 

Wrath  puffes  men  up  with  mindes  Thrasonicall, 

And  makes  them  brave  it  braggadoccio-like: 

Wrath  malceth  men  triumph  tyrannicall, 

With  sword,  with  shield,  with  gunne,  with  bill  and  pike. 

168.  Line  44:  clubs  cannot  part  them,— Alluding,  as 
the  editors  explain,  to  the  cry  raised  when  any  street 
affray  occurred.  So  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1.  80: 

Clubs,  bills,  and  partisans !  strike !  beat  them  down  1 

And  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1.  37— a  very  clear  instance: 

Clubs ,  clubs!  these  lovers  will  not  keep  the  peace. 

Schmidt  (Shakespeare  Lexicon)  also  refers  to  I.  Henry  VI, 
i.  3.  84  (not  so  obvious),  and  Henry  VIII.  v.  4.  53.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  locus  classicus  on  “  London  Cries  ”  is 
The  Spectator,  No.  251. 

169.  Line  78:  though  I  say  1  am  a  MAGICIAN. — It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  line  refers  to  the  statute  against 
Witchcraft  passed  in  1604,  a  point  which  affects  the  date 
of  the  play.  There  had,  however,  been  legislation  on  the 
subject  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  trials  for  witchcraft 
were  of  not  uncommon  occurrence.  Compare,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  famous  trials  that  took  place  in  Scotland  in 
1590,  when  certain  people  were  accused,  and  convicted, 
of  having  raised  the  storms  that  nearly  shipwrecked 
James  on  Ms  return  from  Denmark  (Spalding’s  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Demonology,  pp.  110-115).  In  view  of  these 
persecutions  men  may  well  have  been  slow  to  proclaim 
themselves  the  possessors  of  occult  powers;  hence  Rosa¬ 
lind’s  remark. 

170.  Line  90.—  In  the  parallel  scene  in  Lodge’s  novel 
Montanus  apostrophizes  love  in  a  charming  French  lyric, 
which  it  may  he  worth  while  to  disinter  from  its  quaint 
but  little-known  surroundings: 

H&as,  tyran,  plain  de  rigueur, 

Mod&re  un  peu  ta  violence : 

Que  te  sert  si  grande  dispense? 

C’est  trop  de  flammes  pour  itn  ceeur. 

Epargnez  en  une  dtincelle, 

Puis  fais  ton  effort  d’emouvoir 
La  fifcre  qui  ne  veut  point  voir 
En  quel  feu  jebrdle  pour  elle. 

Execute,  Amour,  ce  dessein, 

Et  rabaisse  un  peu  son  audace, 

Son  coeur  ne  doit  £tre  de  glace. 

Bien  qu’elle  ait  de  neige  le  sicn. 
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ACT  V,  Scene  4* 


171.  Line  119:  like  the  howling  of  IRISH  WOLVES  against 
the  moon.— A  touch  partially  taken  from  Lodge’s  romance, 
where  we  have:  “I.  tell  thee,  Montanas,  in  courting 
Phoebe,  thou  barkest  with  the  wolves  of  Syria  against  the 
moone.”  For  : wolves  in  Ireland,  compare  the  following 
from  Mr.  Gomme’s  Gentleman’s  Magazine  Library,  Ar¬ 
chaeology  Section,  pt.  i.  pp.  7,  8:  “In  a  work  entitled  ‘Be 
Regno  Hibernise,  &c.,’  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  Dr.  Peter  Lombard,  titular  pri¬ 
mate  of  Armagh,  he  notices  wild  boars  as  then  in  Ireland. 
He  also  mentions  several  kinds  of  hounds  now  extinct, 
then  kept  for  the  chase,  amongst  which  were  those  for 
hunting  otters,  deer,  wolves,  and  the  boar.  ...  In 
the  same  work  Dr.  Lombard  states  that  'wolves  were  so 
numerous,  that  the  cattle  had  to  be  secured  at  night  from 
their  ravages.  Fynes  Morison  in  his  Itinerary,  likewise 
mentions  the  depredations  committed  on  cattle  in  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  wolves,  the  destruction  of  which,  he  says, 
is  neglected  by  the  inhabitants;  and  adds,  that  these 
animals  were  ‘so  much  grown  in  numbers  as  sometimes 
in  winter  nights  they  will  enter  into  villages  and  the 
suburbs  of  cities.’  This  statement  of  their  numbers  and 
boldness  is  also  corroborated  by  accounts  of  a  later  date, 
particularly  by  Blennerliassett,  in  his  Directions  for  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster,  printed  in  1610.  In  1662  we  find  Sir 
John  Ponsonby  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  reporting 
from  the  Committee  of  Grievances,  the  ‘  great  increase  of 
wolves,'  and  that  the  same  was  a  grievance,  and  requesting 
tli at  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  same  ‘into 
their  consideration.’  These  notices  of  their  numbers  and 
boldness  are  still  further  confirmed  by  later  accounts.  In 
a  dialogue  entitled  Some  Things  of  Importance  to  Ire¬ 
land,  published  in  Dublin  in  1751,  the  author  states  that 
an  old  man,  near  Lurgan,  informed  him,  that  when  he 
was  a  boy,  wolves  during  winter  used  to  come  within  two 
miles  of  that  town  and  destroy  cattle.  This  must  have 
been  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.”  According 
to  tradition  the  last  wolf  observed  in  Ireland  was  killed 
in  1710,  in  Comity  Kerry;  a  wolf  was  shot  in  Scotland  as 
late  as  1680. 

ACT  V.  Scene  3. 

172.  Line  2:  TO-MORROW  will  we.  be  married. — There  is 
nothing  to  fix  the  day  on  which  the  weddings  take  place, 
but  in  Lodge’s  romance  we  are  expressly  told,  “in  these 
humours  the  week  went  away,  that  at  last  Sunday  came;’’ 
d  propos  of  which  I  may  quote  a  few  lines  from  Jeaffre- 
son's  Brides  and  Bridals.  “  A  fashionable  wedding,”  he 
says,  ‘  ‘  celebrated  on  the  Lord's  Lay  in  London,  or  any 
part  of  England,  would  nowadays  be  denounced  by  reli¬ 
gious  people  of  all  Christian  parties.  But  in  our  feudal 
times,  and  long  after  the  Reformation,  Sunday  was  of  all 
days  of  the' week  the  favourite  one  for  marriage.  Long 
after  the  theatres  had  been  closed  on  Sundays,  the  day 
of  rest  was  the  chief  day  for  weddings  with  Londoners 
of  every  social  class.”  Shakespeare  refers  to  the  custom 
(which  is  still  prevalent  on  the  Continent)  in  the  Taming 
of  tile  Shrew,  ii.  1.  324-326: 

I  will  to  Venice;  Sunday  comes  apace: 

We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array; 

And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o’  Sunday. 

See  note  92  on  that  play. 


173.  Lines  17-34:  Song.— Two  points  must  he  noted  in 
connection  with  this  song  as  given  in  the  Folios;  the  order 
of  stanzas  2  and  4  is  reversed — an  obvious  blunder — and 
in  line  20  rang  (for  which  Johnson  proposed  rank,  and 
Pope  sirring)  was  substituted  for  ring.  The  corrections 
were  made  by  Mr.  Chappell  from  a  MS.  of  the  song  now 
in  the  Advocate’s  Library  at  Edinburgh. 

174.  Line  18:  With  a  hey ,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino. — 
A  favourite  burden.  So  Mr.  Chappell  quotes  from  Cover- 
dale’s  preface  to  his  Goastly  Psalmes  and  Spiritual!  Songs 
(1538):  “Wolde  God  that  our  Mynstrels  had  none  other 
thynge  to  play  upon,  neither  our  carters  and  plowmen 
other  thynge  to  whistle  upon,  save  psalmes,  hymns,  and 
such  like  godly  songes.  .  .  .  And  if  women  at  the 
rockes  (distaffs),  and  spinnynge  at  the  wheles,  had  none 
other  songes  to  pass  their  tyme  with  all,  than  such  as 
Moses’  sister,  .  .  .  have  sung  before  them,  they  should 
be  better  occupied  than  with  Hey,  nonny  nanny — and 
such  like  fantasies”  (see  Popular  Music,  pp.  53, 54).  Com-  , 
pare  also  Much  Ado,  note  150. 

ACT  V.  Scene  4. 

175.  Lines  12-14.— Compare  the  following  from  Lodge’s 
story:  “Truth,  q.  Phoebe,  and  so  deeply  I  repent  me 
of  my  frowardnesse  toward  the  shepheard,  that  could  I 
cease  to  love  Ganimede,  I  would  resolve  to  like  Montanus. 
What  if  I  can  with  reason  perswade  Phoebe  to  mislike  of 
Ganimede,  wil  she  then  favour  Montanus?  When  rea¬ 
son  (quoth  she)  doth  quench  that  love  I  owe  to  thee, 
then  will  I  fancie  him;  conditionally,  that  if  my  love  can 
bee  supprest  with  no  reason,  as  being  without  reason, 
Ganimede  will  onely  wed  him  self  e  to  Phoebe.  I  graunt  it, 
faire  shepheardesse,  quoth  he;  and  to  feed  thee  with  the 
sweetnesse  of  hope,  this  resolve  on:  I  wil  never  marry 
my  selfe  to  woman  but  unto  thy  selfe”  (Collier,  vol.  i. 
pp.  114,  115). 

176.  Line  27 :  Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter’s 
favour.— As  often,  favour-  “ face,”  “looks;”  cf.  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  i.  2.  102:  “  Helen  herself  swore  th’  other 
day,  that  Troilus,  fora  brown  favour and  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  2.  32,  33:  “Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour — 
for  surely,  sir,  a  good  favour  you  have,  but  that  you 
have  a  hanging  look.”  So  Bacon’s  Essays  (43):  “In 
beauty,  that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour,  and 
that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion  more  than  that  of 
favour.”  But  the  use  of  the  word  is  too  common  to  re¬ 
quire  illustration. 

177.  Line  48:  I  have  undone  three  TAILORS.— The  world 
seems  to  have  gone  but  poorly  with  tailors  some  three 
hundred  years  ago ;  they  had  an  evil  reputation.  Compare 
The  Changeling,  i  2.  160, 161:  “I  must  ask  him  easy  ques¬ 
tions  at  first— Tony,  how  many  true  fingers  has  a  tailor 
on  his  right  hand?”  (Middleton’s  Works,  vi.  p.  23). 

178.  Line  73:  a  certain  courtier's  beard. — The  cut  of 
the  beard  was  a  very  important  matter;  it  served,  indeed, 
to  distinguish  the  profession  of  its  wearer.  There  was 
the  bishop’s  beard,  and  the  citizen's  beard ,  and  the  judge's 
beard,  and  the  soldier’s  beard,  and  the  dozen's  beard  (which 
had  to  be  very  bushy),  and  other  varieties  might  be  men- 
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tioned.  I'd*  a  reference  to  the  beard  military ,  see  Henry 
Y.  iii.  6.  80,  81 ;  for  the  beard  of  civil  life  note  Mrs. 
Quickly’s  description,  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 21:  “like  a  glover’s 
paring-knife.”  Much  hair  about  the  face  was  to  be  depre¬ 
cated,  “more  hair  than  head,”  or,  as  we  have  it  ini  wo 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1.  301:  “more  hair  than  wit, 
being  a  very  common  expression,  e.g.  cf.  A  Mad  World, 
My  Masters,  ii.  1.  137.  For  a  contemporary  criticism  on 
the  beard  question  we  may  turn  to  Harrison’s  Description 
of  England,  edited  for  the  New  Shakspere  Society  by 
Dr.  Furnivall.  “Neither,”  says  Harrison  (pt.  i.  pp.  169, 
170),  “  will  I  meddle  with  our  varietie  of  beards,  of  which 
some  are  shaven  from  the  chin  like  those  of  Turks,  not 
a  few  cut  short  like  to  the  beard  of  Marquess  Otto, 
some  made  round  (vide  supra,  Merry  Wives  passage)  like 
a  rubbing  brush,  others  with  a  pique  de  vaut  (0  fine 
fashion !)  or  now  and  then  suffered  to  grow  long,  the  bar¬ 
bers  being  growen  to  be  so  cunning  in  this  behalfe  as  the 
tailors.  And  therefore  if  a  man  have  a  leane  and  streight 
face,  aMarquesse  Ottons  cut  will  make  it  broad  and  large; 
if  it  be  platter-like,  a  long,  slender  beard  will  make  it  seem 
narrow;  if  he  be  wesell  (i.e.  weasel)  becked,  then  much 
heare  left  on  the  cheekes  will  make  the  owner  look  big 
like  aboudled  hen,  and  so  grim  as  a  goose:  many  old  men 
do  weare  no  beards  at  all.”  So  in  Stubbes’  Anatomy  of  the 
Abuses  (1583),  we  are  told  that  barbers  (“there  are  no 
finer  fellows  under  the  sun,”  says  Ampliilogus)  have  “the 
French  cut,  another  the  Spanish  cut,  one  the  Dutch  cut, 
another  the  Italian,  one  the  newe  cut,  another  the  old, 
one  of  the  bravado  fashion,  another  of  the  meane  fashion.  ” 
For  a  general  and  diverting  dissertation  upon  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  coiffure,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Stubbes, 
edited  for  New  Shakspere  Society  by  Dr.  Furnivall, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  50-52. 

179.  Line  80:  Tie  disabled  my  judgment;  i.e.  disparaged. 
So  act  iv.  1.  34:  “Disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own 
country.” 

180.  Lines  94-108.— Shakespeare  is  alluding  to  a  treatise 
by  Vincentio  Saviolo,  printed  in  1594  (or  1595?).  This 
volume,  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  the  Variorum 
Ed.  vi.  503,  504,  was  described  by  its  author  as:  “A  Dis¬ 
course  most  necessary  for  all  gentlemen  that  have  in 
regai*d  their  honours,  touching  the  giving  and  receiving 
the  Lie,  whereupon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  in  divers 
forms  doth  ensue;  and  many  other  inconveniences,  for 
lack  only  of  the  true  knowledge  of  honour,  and  the  right 
understanding  of  words,  which  here  is  set  down.”  Pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  orthodox  manner  of  moralists,  the  essayist 
discusses  his  weighty  subject  under  various  "heads,”  differ¬ 
entiating  the  diverse  forms  of  the  Lie.  So  we  have  “  Lies 
certain,”  “ Foolish  Lies,”  “The  Lie  in  General,”  “The Lie 
in  Particular,”  and  the  “Conditional  Lie,”  which  perhaps 
was  the  special  genre  that  Touchstone  had  in  mind.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  great  merit  of  the  “Lie  Conditional”  is,  that 
it  must  inevitably  lead  to  “  words  upon  words,  whereof 
no  sure  conclusion  can  arise.  ”  In  reading  the  description 
of  this  treatise  we  are  reminded  of  some  of  the  more 
humorous  aspects  of  modern  duelling. 

181.  Line  94:  we  quarrel  in  print,  BY  THE  BOOK.— Com¬ 
pare  Fletcher’s  The  Elder  Brother,  v.  1: 
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Come  not  between  us.  I  ’ll  not  know,  nor  spare  you— 

Do  you  Jight  by  the  booh  t 

—Beaumont  and  Hi-Ulmr,  vnl.  x.  p.  *'4. 

182.  Line  95:  as  you  have  books  fob  good  manners. 
— Steevens  says:  “One  of  these  books  I  have.  It.  is  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  The  Boke  of  Nurture,  or  Schole  of  good  Manners, 
for  Men,  Servants,  and  Children,  with  stuns  purr  ad  men- 
sam /  black  letter,  without  date.  It  was  written  by  II  ugh 
[Rhodes,  a  gentleman,  or  musician,  of  the  (’Impel  Royal; 
and  was  first  published  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI." 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright  suggests  that  we  have  a  similar  allusion 
in  Hamlet,  v.  2.  114:  “  lie  is  the  card  or  calendar  of  gen¬ 
try.” 

183.  Line  111:  He  uses  his  folly  like  A  STALKING-HORSE. 
—See  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  note  152. 

184.  Line  114:  Hymen.— 'The  God  of  Marriage  was  a 
familiar  and  imposing  figure  at  these  quasi-pagan  celebra¬ 
tions,  and  the  stage-directions  are  very  minute  always  as 
to  his  robes.  Compare,  for  instance,  Women  Beware 
Women,  v.  1.  90,  where  the  stage-direction  runs:  “.Enter 
Hymen  in  a  yellow  robe”  (Bullen's  Middleton,  vi.  363). 
Still  more  to  the  point  is  Ben  Jenson's  Masque  of  Hymen: 
“  On  the  other  hand  entered  Hymen,  in  a  saffron-coloured 
robe,  his  under  vestures  white,  his  socks  yellow,  a  yellow 
veil  of  silk  on  his  right  arm.”  Gifford’s  Ben  Jouson,  vol. 
vii.  51.  Every  one  will  remember  Milton’s— 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 

In  Saffron  robe.  — •L’Allegro. 

So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dyce’s  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

185.  Line  114:  Then  is  there.  —  A  point  in  connection 
with  the  stage  representation  of  the  drama.  Should  this 
masque  be  omitted?  “Mr.  Maeready”  (says  the  writer 
whom  we  have  quoted  so  frequently,  and,  let  us  add,  so 
gladly)  “in  liis  revival  of  the  play  at  Drury  Lane,  with 
Mrs.  Nesbit  as  Rosalind,  restored  it  to  the  stage;  but 
beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  bringing  this  charming 
love-romance  most  appropriately  to  a  close,  yet  it  delays 
the  action  too  much  for  scenic  purposes”  (Shakespeare’s 
Female  Characters,  p.  352).  And  yet  I  think  we  should 
he  slow  to  dispense  with  this  stately,  impressive  pageant; 
accompanied  by  music,  it  should  shed  upon  the  close  of 
the  comedy  the  halo  of  dignity  and  peace  that  makes  the 
final  scene  in  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  so  wonderfully 
effective  and  touching. 

186.  Line  143:  Whiles  a  WEDLOCK -HYMN  we  sing.— 
“Music,”  says  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  “was  the  universal 
accompaniment  of  weddings  in  olden  times.  The  allu¬ 
sions  to  wedding  music  that  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  testify  that,  in  the  opinion  of.  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  a  wedding  without  the  braying  of  trumpets,  and 
beating  of  drums,  and  clashing  of  cymbals  was  a  poor 
affair”  (Folklore  of  Shakespeare,  p.  330).  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  quotations  in  support  of  this  remark; 
enough,  perhaps,  if  we  refer  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 
87,  88: 

Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast; 

Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  to  illustrate  Shakespeare’s 
genius  that  the  most  popular,  if  not  musically  the  finest. 
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of  wedding  marches  was  written;  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  march  in  Mendelssohn’s  incidental  music  to  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream,  a  play  that,  by  some  cmel  freak 
of  fate,  is  seldom  seen  off  the  German  stage. 

187.  Lines  147-152. — There  is  a  classical  ring  in  these 
lines  that  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Catullus’  “Hymen  0 
Hymensee,  Hymen  ades  O  Hymencee." 

188.  Line  157. —So  in  the  romance  the  third  brother 
arrives  on  the  scene,  bringing  the  news  that  the  twelve 
Peers  of  Prance  have  taken  up  arms  on  the  side  of  the 
exiled  Duke  and  that  the  usurper  is  ready  to  give  them 
battle,  Tiie  Duke  and  his  companions  ride  off,  discover 
“where  in  a  valley  both  the  battailes  were  joyned,”  and 
“  to  be  short,  the  peeres  were  conquerors,  Torismonds 
army  put  to  flight,  and  himself  slain  in  battaile.  The  peeres 
then  gathered  themselves  together  and  saluted  their 
king,  conducted  him  royally  into  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  joy  of  all  the  cittizens  ”  (Collier,  vol.  i. 
p.  128).  And  thus  “all’s  well  that  ends  well.” 

189.  Line  179:  That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and 
flights  with  %is.— Shrewd  here,  as  so  often  in  Shakespeare, 
has  its  original  sense  of  “bad,”  “evil;"  of.  Merry  Wives, 
ii.  2.  232: 

There  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her. 

See  Richard  II.  note  208.  Wicliff'e  translates  zou  vhv 
(pavKov  ir{dyu.cc  (James,  cli.  iii.  v.  10)  by  “and  al  schrewed 
werk,”  he.  “and  every  evil  work ’’—quoted  in  Todd’s 
Johnson;  and  Schmidt  (Shakespeare  Lexicon)  gives  hose, 
arg ,  as  its  German  equivalents. 

190.  Lines  192-199:  Pom  to  your,  etc. — It  is  worth  notic¬ 
ing  that  old  Adam  does  not  come  in  for  any  mention. 
Lodge  is  more  generous,  since  “that  fortune  might  every 
way  seerne  frolicke,”  he  makes  Montanus  “Lord  over  all 
the  Forrest  of  Arden,  Adam  Spencer  Captaine  of  the 
Kings  Card,  and  Coridon  maister  of  Alindas  flocks; "than 
which  what  more  satisfactory? 

191.  Line  199:  1  am  for  other  than  for  dancing 
me asu R es .  —Measure  generally  implies  a  stately,  dig¬ 
nified  dance:  cf.  Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  80:  “  the  wedding,  man¬ 
nerly-modest,  as  a  measure ,  full  of  state  and  ancientry.  ” 
The  word,  however,  is  used  more  widely  to  signify  any 
kind  of  dance;  e.g.  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,  v.  2.  209: 

Then,  in  our  measure  but  vouchsafe  one  change. 

EPILOGUE. 

192.  Lines  1-23. — “  One  word  about  the  Epilogue  before 
I  conclude.  This,  as  it  is  written,  was  fit  enough  for  the 
mouth  of  a  boy-actor  of  women’s  parts  in  Shakespeare’s 
time,  but  it  is  altogether  out  of  tone  with  the  Lady  Rosa¬ 
lind.  It  is  the  stage-tradition  to  speak  it,  and  I,  of 
course,  followed  the  tradition— never,  however,  without 
a  kind  of  shrinking  distaste  for  my  task.  Some  of  the 
words  I  omitted,  and  some  I  altered,  and  I  did  my  best, 
in  giving  it,  to  make  it  serve  to  show  how  the  high  toned 
winning  woman  reasserted  herself  in  Rosalind,  when  she 
laid  aside  her  doublet  and  hose.  I  have  been  told  that  I 
succeeded  in  this.  Still,  speaking  the  Epilogue  remained 
the  one  drawback  to  my  pleasure.  In  it  one  addresses 
the  audience  neither  as  Ganymeda  nor  as  Rosalind,  but 


as  one  s  own  very  self.  Anything  of  this  kind  was  repug¬ 
nant  to  me,  my  desire  always  being  to  lose  myself  in  the 
character  I  was  representing.  When  taken  thus  perforce 
out  of  my  ideal,  I  felt  stranded  and  altogether  unhappy. 
Except  when  obliged,  as  in  this  instance,  I  never  ad¬ 
dressed  an  audience,  having  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
courage  to  do  so.  Therefore,  as  I  advanced  to  speak  the 
Epilogue,  a  painful  shyness  came  over  me,  a  kind  of 
nervous  fear,  too,  lest  I  should  forget  what  I  had  to  say 
—a  fear  I  never  had  at  other  times— and  thus  the  closing 
words  always  brought  to  me  a  sense  of  inexpressible  re¬ 
lief  ”  (Helena  Faucifc  Martin). 

193.  Line  4:  good  wine  needs  no  bush.  —It  seems  to  have 
been  usual  for  tavern  keepers  to  hang  a  bunch  or  garland 
of  ivy  over  their  doors  as  a  sign.  Ivy,  no  doubt,  was 
chosen  from  its  traditional  association  with  Bacchus. 
Steevens  supplies  us  with  several  passages  where  the 
custom  is  alluded  to ;  e.g.  in  Gascoigne’s  Glass  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  1575,  we  have: 

Now  a  clays  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  ivye-garland. 

So,  too,  in  The  Rival  Friends,  1632: 

'T  is  like  the  ivy-bush  unto  a  tavern. 

Compare  also  the  following  from  Middleton’s  Anything 
for  a  Quiet  Life: 

Conn.  He ’s  at  the  tavern,  you  say? 

Sweet.  At  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  above  stairs;  so  soon  as  he  comes 
down,  and  the  bush  left  at  his  back,  Ralph  is  the  dog  behind  him. 

— Middleton’s  Works,  Bullen's  ed.  v.  292. 

In  Mr.  Gorame’s  delightful  antiquarian  collection.  The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  Library  (Dialect,  Proverbs,  Word- 
Lore  Section),  I  find  the  following  curious  contribution 
—“The  Bush ,  the  principal  tavern  at  Bristol,  and  the 
Ivy  Bush,  the  head  inn  at  Carmarthen,  originated  in  the 
ancient  practice  of  hanging  a  busk  at  the  door  of  those 
houses  that  sold  wine,  whence  the  proverb  ‘good  wine,’ 
etc.  An  inn-keeper  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  when 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  had  the  carved  representation 
of  a  bush  at  his  house  painted  black,  and  the  tavern  was 
long  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘  Mourning  Bush 
in  Aldersgate’  ”  (p.  264).  Again,  in  that  very  curious  vol¬ 
ume  Earle’s  Micro-cosmographie  (1628)  we  have  amongst 
the  “Characters”  a  description  of  the  “Tauerne,”  in 
which  the  writer  remarks:  “If  the  Vintners  nose  be  at 
the  doore,  it  is  a  signe  sufficient,  but  the  absence  of  this 
is  supplyed  by  the  Due  bush”  (Arber’s  Reprint,  p.  33). 
Lastly,  cf.  Wit  Without  Money,  ii.  3: 

He’s  a  beggar, 

Only  the  sign  of  a  man;  the  bush  pulled  down, 

Which  shews  the  house  stands  empty. 

— Dyco,  iv.  p.  123; 

and  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  1 1: 

She ’s  the  flower 

Of  Plymouth  held:  the  Castle  needs  no  bush. 

Her  beauty  draws  to  them  more  gallant  customers 
Than  all  the  signs  i’  the  town  else. 

— Heywood's  Plays,  Ed.  for  Old  Shakespeare 
Society  by  Collier,  vol,  i.  p.  S. 

194.  Line  19:  If  I  were  a  woman.— Alluding  obviously 
to  the  fact  that  women’s  parts  were  not  played  by  women. 
80  Coriolanus,  ii.  2.  100: 

When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 

When  the  innovation  of  allowing  women  to  appear  on 
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the  stage  was  first  made  is  a  much-debated  question. 
Upon  the  prejudice  which  required  that  female  parts 
should  be  taken  by  boys  Professor  Ward  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks:  “The  Puritans  objected  to  the  acting  of 
female  characters  by  male  performers  on  grounds  all 
their  own;  they  deemed  it  a  plain  offence  against  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  one  sex  to  put  on  the  apparel  of  the  other.  This 
of  course  by  no  means  implied  any  approval  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  female  characters  by  women.  When,  in  1629, 
actresses  made  their  first  public  appearance  in  England 
in  the  persons  of  Frenchwomen  belonging  to  the  company 
which  visited  London  in  that  year,  Prynne  saluted  them 
as  ‘monsters’  rather  than  women;  and  in  this  instance 
the  opinion  of  the  theatrical  audience  coincided  with  that 
of  the  outside  censor,  for  the  strangers  were  ‘hissed, 
hooted  and  pippin-pelted  from  the  stage  ’  (Collier,  Hist, 
of  Dramatic  Poetry,  ii.  23).  The  next  French  company 
appears  to  have  comprised  no  actresses;  and  the  innova¬ 
tion  was  probably  but  little  imitated  on  the  English  stage 
before  the  Restoration.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  considered 
open  to  grave  doubts  even  by  persons  who  were  warm 
friends  of  the  theatre.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered — and  the  circumstance  increases  our  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  tardiness  with  which  the  practice  was 
domesticated  on  the  public  stage  in  England — that  in  the 
masks  at  Court  ladies  constantly  took  part  as  performers; 
so  that  when  in  Christmas  1032-3  the  Queen  with  her 
ladies  acted  in  a  Pastoral  at  Somerset  House,  there  was 
no  real  novelty  in  the  proceeding”  (Ward,  Dramatic 
Literature,  ii.  p.  422).  Professor  Ward  shows  that  in  all 
probability  isolated  cases  of  women  appearing  on  the 
stage  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  theatres.  Such  perfor¬ 
mances,  however,  would  be  irregular,  a  fact  which,  to  some 
extent,  explains  the  curiously  conflicting  contemporary 
accounts  that  we  have.  For  instance,  Colley  Cibber  de¬ 
clares  that  no  actress  had  ever  been  seen  on  the  English 
stage  prior  to  the  Restoration;  yet  there  is  a  theatrical 
tradition  that  a  woman  played  the  part  of  lantlie  in 
Davenant’s  Siege  of  Rhodes  in  1656;  and  again,  there  is  the 
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contradictory  statement  that  ab.-tlmdr  tin*  m\-i  oiv.mmn 
when  an  actress  publicly  cairn*  upon  the  boards  was  iu 
Dec.  1660,  the  play  being  Othello.  Uouewr.  this  last 
account  must  be  incorrect.  Compare  IVpys  under  date 
of  Jan.  3,  1660:  “To  the  Theatre,  when1  was  acted 
‘Beggars  Bush,’  it  being  very  well  done:  and  here  the 
first  time  that  I  ever  saw  women  upon  the  stage/'  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  not  he  far  wrong  if  we  snnpo.-e  that  the 
innovation  had  been  made  tentatively  and  po.s-.ibly  with 
some  secrecy,  and  that  at  the  Restoration  the  practice 
was  formally  legalized,  the  following  Royal  Patent  being 
issued  in  1662:““' Whereas  the  women's  parts  in  plays 
have  hitherto  been  acted  by  men  in  habits  of  women,  at 
which  some  have  taken  oil’enee,  we  do  permit  and  give 
leave  from  this  time  to  come  that  all  women's  parts  be 
acted  by  women”  (see  Fitzgerald's  Now  History  of  the 
English  Stage,  i.  p.  Cl).  Evidently  the  advantages  of  the 
change  were  quickly  appreciated;  of.  Pepys,  Feb.  12.  D»<;i: 
“By  water  to  Salslmry  Court  .Play-house,  wlmro  not 
liking  to  sit,  we  went  out  again,  and  by  coach  to  the 
Theatre,  and  there  saw  ‘The  Scornful  Lady,’  now  done 
by  a  woman,  which  makes  the  play  appear  much  better 
than  ever  it  did  to  me.”  A  famous  actor  of  women’s 
parts  was  Alexander  Gof'fe,  at  Blaekfriars;  and  the  last, 
and  perhaps  best,  of  the  hoy-actors  was  the  Edward 
Kynaston  who  kept  Charles  II.  waiting  while  ho  finished 
his  shaving  operations.  Of  Kynaston  the  groat  Betterton 
said  “it  has  been  disputed  among  the  judicious,  whether 
any  woman  could  have  more  sensibly  touched  the  pas¬ 
sions;”  I  owe  this  reference  to  Ashton’s  Social  Life  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  ii.  p.  23.  And  one  more  quotation 
from  Pepys,  apropos  of  the  same  actor.  “Tom  and  I  and 
rny  wife  to  the  'Theatre,  and  there  saw  ‘The  Silent 
Woman.’  Among  other  tilings  here,  Kinaston,  the  boy, 
had  the  good  turn  to  appear  in  three  shapes:  first,  as  a 
poor  woman  in  ordinary  clothes;  then  in  line  clothes,  as 
a  gallant;  and  in  them  was  clearly  the  prettiest  woman 
in  the  whole  house;  and  lastly,  as  a  man,  and  then  like¬ 
wise  did  appear  the  handsomest  man  in  the  house” 
(Jan.  7.  1661). 


WORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


Note.— The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  E.  1. 


Abruptly. 
Allottery. 
A -nigh  t 
Ark... ... 


Act  Sc.  Line 

ii.  4  41 

i,  1  77 

ii.  4  48 

v.  4  36 


Basked........  ii.  7  15 

Batlet  ii.  4  50 

Bob  (sub.) .  ii.  7  55 

Boorish... _ _  v.  1  54 

Bottomless^...  iv.  1  214 


l  = without  a  bottom;  it  occurs 
—  fathomless,  Lucrece,  701;  Titus 
Andronicus,  iii.  l.  218. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Bow2 .  iii.  3  80 

Brambles s  ...  iii.  2  381 

Break-promise,  iv.  1  196 

Butchery* _  ii.  3  27 


Callings  (sub.)  i.  2  246 


2  = a  yoke. 

s  Venus  and  Adonis,  629. 

* —slaughter-house;  used  four 
times  in  ordinary  sense  of 
slaughter. 

•r>  appellation;  usedfrequently 
=»  trade,  profession. 
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Act  Sc.  Line 
Capricious....  iii.  3  8 

Carlot  ........  iii  5  108 

Caters.........  ii.  3  44 

Catlike........  iv.  3  110 

Chestnut  (adj.)  ill  4  12 

Circumstantial G  v.  4  87,  91 
*City-woman . .  ii.  7  75 

c  This  word  occurs  also  in  Qym- 
beline,  v.  5.  383 ;  Schmidt  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  meanings  of 
the  word  in  the  two  passages; 
but  there  is  little  if  any  real  dis¬ 
tinction. 


Act  8c.  Line 

Clownish . 

i.  3 

132 

Cock-pigeon . . . 

iv.  1 

150 

Co-mates . 

ii.  1 

J 

Coming-on  (adj.)  iv.  .1 

113 

Copulatives  (suh.)v.  4 

58 

*  Corn-fields  — 

v.  3 

19 

Cote  (sub.)  — 

j  ii.  4 
(  iii.  2 

83 

448 

Crooked-pated. 

iii.  2 

86 

Curvets7  (verb) 

iii.  2 

258 

*  Cutter-off _ 

L  2 

53 

7  Venus  and  AdoniH,  279. 
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Act  Sc. 

anc 

Debility . 

ii.  ;> 

r-i 

^Deep-contemplative  ii. 

7  31 

Deify1 . 

iii.  2 

381 

Despiser . 

ii.  7 

1)2 

Disputable _ 

ii.  5 

!i(> 

Dog-apes . 

ii.  5 

U7 

Effigies- . 

ii.  7 

11)3 

Emulator . 

i.  1 

151 

Enchantingly . . 

i.  1 

173 

Entame . 

iii.  5 

4S 

Eventful . 

ii.  7 

1G4 

Expediently . . . 

iii.  1 

IS 

Extent5 . 

iii.  1 

17 

Extermined.. . . 

iii.  5 

89 

Fancy-monger . 

iii.  2 

382 

Fawn  4  (sub.)... 

ii.  7 

12S 

Fenced5 . 

iv.  3 

78 

Fleet  (verb  tr.) 

..  i.  1 

124 

Flux . 

j  ii.  1 

52 

(  iii.  2 

72 

ttForest-bom . . 

v.  4 

30 

Foulness6 . 

? 

41 

( ill.  t> 

66 

^Freestone-coloured  iv. 

3  25 

Gentility  * . . . . 

L  1 

23 

*Giant-rude.. . 

iv.  3 

34 

Giddiness _ 

v.  2 

6 

Glances  8  (sub. 

.  ii.  7 

57 

Glides  (sub.). . 

iv.  3 

113 

Glow  (sub.) . . . 

iii.  4 

57 

Goldenly . 

i.  1 

7 

Gravelled  .... 

iv.  1 

74 

Greenwood . . . 

ii.  5 

1 

Hawking9. .. . 

v.  3 

12 

Headed . 

ii.  7 

67 

'^Heart-heaviness  v.  2 

50 

^Heart-whole .. 

iv.  1 

48 

Holly . 

ii.  7  180, 182 

1  Lover’s  Complaint,  84. 

2  A  Latin  word  (^likeness)  used 
as  an  English  one. 

3  U  seel  in  legal  sense  (**  seizure 
of  goods).  In  other  senses  the 
word  occurs  four  times. 

4  Venus  and  Adonis,  876. 

5  « inclosed ;  used  in  other 
senses  frequently. 

6  sots  ugliness. 

7  a«  good  extraction. 

8  Here  =  oblique  censures;  oc¬ 
curs  in  its  ordinary  sense  several 
times. 

9  clearing  the  throat. 


Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Homewards.. . . 

iv. 

3 

170 

Homily . 

iii. 

2 

164 

"  Horn-beasts . . 

iii. 

3 

52 

'"Horn-maker. . 

iv. 

1 

63 

Horse-stealer. . 

iii. 

4 

25 

Hospitality 10 . . 

ii. 

4 

82 

Hugely11 . 

E. 

7 

72 

Huntress . 

iii. 

2 

4 

Hyeu1- . 

iv. 

1 

156 

Mil-inhabited  . 

iii. 

3 

10 

'■.Ill-roasted _ 

iii. 

2 

38 

Inconvenient. . 

V. 

2 

72 

Indented15 .... 

iv. 

3 

113 

Injure14 . 

iii. 

5 

9 

Insomuch . 

V. 

2 

61 

Invective!  y .... 

ii. 

1 

58 

Keeping15  .... 

i. 

1 

10 

Key-hole . 

iv. 

1 

165 

Kindled10 . 

iii. 

2 

358 

Lack-lustre _ 

ii. 

7 

21 

Limned17 . 

ii. 

7 

194 

Lined  is . 

iii. 

o 

97 

*  Love-cause  . . . 

iv. 

1 

9S 

Love-prate _ 

iv. 

I 

205 

Love-sliaked  .. 

iii. 

2 

385 

Material19 . 

iii. 

3 

32 

Mewling . 

ii. 

7 

144 

Mockable . 

iii. 

2 

50 

Monastic . 

iii. 

2 

441 

Moonish . 

iii. 

2 

430 

Moral 20  (verb). 

ii. 

7 

29 

Motley  21 . 

iii. 

3 

79 

Motley-minded 

V. 

4 

41 

10  Lucrece,  575. 

11  Sonn.  exxiv.  11. 

12  «s  hyena. 

13  a  zig-zag.  Compare  indent¬ 
ing,  Venus  and  Adonis,  704.  The 
verb  indent  occurs  in  I.  Henry 
IV.  i.  3.  87,  where  it  means  “to 
covenant.” 

14=  to  hurt  bodily;  several 
times  used=to  wrong. 

is  «=  maintenance. 

if>  «.  delivered  of  a  litter. 

17  Venus  and  Adonis,  290. 

is  =  delineated. 

is = full  of  matter.  Occurs  three 
times  in  ordinary  sense. 

20  Some  commentators  take  the 
word  to  be  an  adjective = moral¬ 
izing,  in  which  sense  it  occurs  in 
Much  Ado,  v.  1.  30  and  Lear,  iv. 
2.  58. 

21  a  fool.  Sonn.  ex.  2. 


Act  Sc.  Line 
Narrow-mouthed  iii.  2  211 

News-crammed 

i.  2 

101 

Often  (as  adj.). 

iv.  1 

19 

Omittance  — 

iii.  5 

133 

Ordinary  22 ... . 

iii.  5 

42 

Outstay . 

i.  3 

90 

-Palm-tree _ 

iii.  2 

186 

Panel . 

iii.  3 

90 

Poke  (sub.) - 

ii.  7 

20 

Priser23 . 

ii.  3 

8 

Private 24  (adj.) 

ii.  7 

71 

Propositions25. 

iii.  2 

245 

Providently  . . . 

ii.  3 

44 

Puisny . 

iii.  4 

46 

Puking . 

ii.  7 

144 

Pulpiter . 

iii.  2 

163 

Purlieus . 

iv.  3 

77 

Quintain . 

i.  2 

263 

Recountments 

iv.  3 

141 

Redness . . 

iii.  5 

120 

Reference 2(5 .. . 

i.  3 

129 

Residue . 

ii.  7 

196 

Retort  (sub.) . . 

v.  4  7 

6, 99 

Revelry . 

v.  4 

1S3 

Rib-breaking . . 

i.  2 

151 

Righteously . . . 

i.  2 

14 

•^Ring-time _ 

v.  3 

20 

Roynisli . 

ii.  2 

8 

Rumination . . . 

iv.  1 

19 

Rustically . 

i.  1 

S 

Sale-work . 

iii.  5 

43 

Satchel . 

ii.  7 

145 

Scoffer . 

iii.  5 

62 

Scrip27 . 

iii.  2 

171 

Scrippage . 

iii.  2 

171 

22  in  the  phrase  in  the  ordinary 
=:  in  the  mass ;  ordinary  —  a  re¬ 
past,  is  used  twice,  in  All’s  Well, 
ii.  8.  211,  and  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii. 
2,  230. 

28  =a  prize-fighter.  Prizer, 
in  its  ordinary  sense,  occurs  in 
Troilus,  ii.  2.  5(5. 

24  Also  in  Sonn.  ix.  7,  =  “  parti¬ 
cular,”  opposed  to  “general;”  in 
other  senses  it  occurs  frequently. 

25  =  questions  asked.  Proposi¬ 
tion  occurs  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  i.  3.  3= promise. 

26  *  relation,  respect. 

27  s=  a  wallet ;  occurs  also  in 
Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  i.  2.  3  = 
a  written  list. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Seizure 23 . 

iii. 

1 

10 

Sheaf  (verb).. . . 

iii. 

2 

113 

Slie-lamb . 

iii. 

2 

85 

Slippered . 

ii. 

7 

158 

Sluttishness.. . . 

in. 

3 

41 

Smother  (sub.). 

i. 

O 

299 

Sprite  29 . 

iii. 

2 

147 

Squandering  (intr.)  ii. 

7 

57 

Stalking-horse . 

v. 

4 

112 

Stammer . 

iii. 

2 

209 

Straits50 . 

V. 

2 

71 

Subject51  (verb) 

ii. 

3 

36 

Tarred . 

iii. 

2 

03 

Taxation52  .... 

i. 

2 

91 

Traverse  (adv.) 

iii. 

4 

44 

Trowel . 

i. 

2 

112 

Udders . 

iv. 

3 

115 

Umber . 

i. 

3 

114 

Unbanded . 

iii. 

2 

399 

Unbashful  .... 

ii. 

3 

50 

Unbuttoned . . . 

iii. 

2 

399 

Unclaimed - 

ii. 

7 

87 

Unexpressive. . 

iii. 

2 

10 

Unfaithful . 

iv. 

1 

199 

Ungentleness. . 

v. 

2 

S3 

Unkept . 

i. 

1 

9 

Unlinked . 

iv. 

3 

112 

Unquestionable 

iii. 

2 

394 

Unregarded.. . . 

ii. 

3 

42 

Unseasonably.. 

iii. 

2 

258 

Untreasured  .. 

ii. 

2 

7 

Vacation . 

iii. 

2 

349 

Vehemence58.. 

iii. 

2 

200 

Wainscot . 

iii. 

3 

89 

*  Wedlock-hymn 

L  V. 

4 

143 

Whippers . 

iii. 

2 

424 

Wiser54 . 

ii. 

4 

58 

"Working-day55 

;  i. 

3 

12 

28  In  legal  sense.  Occurs  three 
times  elsewhere  inordinary  sense. 

29  =  soul;  Lucrece,  1728.  Occurs 
frequently  in  other  senses. 

so  =  difficulties. 

8i=  to  expose.  Occurs  once 
elsewhere,  Tempest,  i.  2. 114  ®  to 
make  subject. 

82  =  censure. 

33  Shakespeare  uses  vehemeney 
frequently  in  same  sense. 

34  Used  adverbially. 

35  Used  adject ively. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT; 

OE,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Orsino,  Duke  of  Illyria. 

Sebastian,  a  young  gentleman,  brother  to  Viola* 

Antonio,  a  sea  captain,  friend  to  Sebastian. 

A  Sea  Captain,  friend  to  Viola. 

Valentine,  )  tlemen  attending  on  the  Duke. 

•  Curio,  5  * 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  uncle  to  Olivia. 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

Malvolio,  steward  to  Olivia. 

Fabiain,  5  gervants  to  Olivia. 

Clown,  ) 

Olivia,  a  rich  Countess. 

Viola,  sister  to  Sebastian,  in  love  with  the  Duke. 

Maria,  Olivia’s  woman. 

Lords,  a  Priest,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  and  Attendants. 


Scene — A  city  in  Illyria,  and  the  sea-coast  near  it 


Historic  Period  :  The  historic  period  is  absolutely  indefinite. 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 

The  time  of  action  (according  to  Daniel)  comprises  three  days,  with  an  interval  of  three 
days  between  the  first  and  second  days. 

Day  1 :  Act  I.  Scenes  1-3. — Interval. 

Day  2:  Act  I.  Scenes  4  and  5 ;  Act  IT.  Scenes  1-5. 

Day  3:  Act  II.  Scene  4  and  5 ;  Acts  I IL,  IV.,  and  V. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT; 

OK,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

Twelfth  Night  was  first  printed  in  the 
Folio  of  11)23,  where  it  occupies  pp.  255-275 
of  the  Comedies.  Its  date  is  fixed,  within 
certain  limits,  by  a  reference  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hunter  in  .1828,  It  is  found  in  a  MS. 
volume  in  the  British  Museum  (MSS.  Harl. 
5353)  containing  the  diary  of  J ohn  Manning- 
ham,  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  from 
January  1601-2  to  April  1603.  The  entry  for 
February  2,  1601-2,  is  as  follows : — 

a  At  our  feast1  wee  had  a  play  called  Twelue 
night  or  what  you  will,  much  like  the  commedy 
of  errores  or  Meneehmi  in  Plautus,  but  most 
like  and  neere  to  that  in  Italian  called  In- 
ganni  a  good  practice  in  it  to  make  the 
steward  beleeue  his  Lady  widdowe  was  in 
Loue  with  him  by  counterfay  ting  a  letter,  as 
from  his  Lady,  in  generall  termes,  telling 
him  what  she  liked  best  in  him,  &  prescrib¬ 
ing  his  gesture  in  smiling  his  apparaile  &c. 
And  then  when  he  came  to  practise  making 
him  beleeue  they  tooke  him  to  be  mad.” 

This  entry  proves  that  Shakespeare’s  play 
must  have  been  written  before  February 
1601-2;  its  absence  from  the  list  in  Meres’ 
Palladia  Tamia  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  known  before  September  1598.  The  in¬ 
troduction  in  the  play  of  some  fragments  from 
the  song,  “  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must 
needs  be  gone,”  further  narrows  the  limits 
of  conjecture ;  for  this  song  first  appeared 
in  1601  in  the  Booke  of  Ayres  composed  by 
Robert  J  ones.  The  play  is  therefore  assigned 
with  great  probability  to  1601-2;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  by  Mr.  Halliwell-PMllipps 


that  it  was  one  of  four  plays  acted  in  the 
Christmas  of  that  year  before  the  Court  at 
Whitehall  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  com¬ 
pany,  to  -which  Shakespeare  belonged,  and 
that  it  was  probably  acted  on  Twelfth  Night, 
and  derived  its  name  from  that  circumstance. 

Manningham,  as  we  have  seen,  remarks  on 
the  likeness  of  the  play  to  the  Mensechmi  of 
Plautus  and  an  Italian  play  named  Gl5  In- 
ganni.  There  were  three  plays  of  this  name, 
one  by  Nicolo  Secchi  (Florence,  1562),  another 
by  Curzio  Gonzaga  (Venice,  1592),  both  con¬ 
taining  incidents  of  a  certain  resemblance  to 
some  of  Shakespeare’s,  and  the  latter  of  them 
a  sister  who  assumes  male  attire  and  the 
name  Cesare  (which  might  have  suggested 
Cesario);  the  third  play,  by  Cornaccini  (Ven¬ 
ice,  1604),  has  less  resemblance.  But  there 
is  yet  another  Italian  play,  named  Gl7  Ingan- 
nati  (Venice,  1537),  which  really  does  bear 
some  likeness  to  Twelfth  Night,  the  whole 
outline  of  the  primary  plot  of  the  English 
play  being  found  in  the  Italian  one,  and  the 
name  Malevolti  (which  might  have  suggested 
Malvolio-— the  name  only)  occurring  in  the 
induction.  Gl’  Ingannati  was  translated  by 
Peacock  in  1862;  it  is  given  in  the  3rd  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  collected  works  (Bentley,  1885). 
The  story  on  which  it  was  founded  is  told  by 
Bandello  (Novelle,  ii.  36),  and  in  Belleforest’s 
translation  (Histoires  Tragiques,  tom.  iv., 
hist.  vii.).  There  is  what  may  be  called  an¬ 
other  version  of  the  same  story  (though 
whether  or  not  directly  copied,  it  is  hard  to 
say)  in  Barnabe  Riche’s  Historie  of  Apolon- 
ius  and  Silla,  the  second  story  in  his  Farewell 
to  Militarie  Profession  (1581),  reprinted  in 
Malone’s  Variorum,  and  in  Hazlitt’s  Shake¬ 
speare  Library  (pt.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  387).  This  at 
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least  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Shakespeare 
must  have  seen  and  made  use  of  as  the  frame¬ 
work  of  his  comedy;  all  the  underplot,  if  we 
may  so  call  what  is  virtually  the  mainstay  of 
the  play,  is  so  far  as  we  know  entirely  of  his 
own  invention.  Grant  White,  speaking  of 
certain  coincidences,  remarks  on  the  “  remini¬ 
scence  53  which  appears  in  Sir  Andrew’s  com¬ 
plaint  to  Sir  Toby,  “  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece 
do  more  favours  to  the  count’s  serving-man,33 
&c.,  of  a  passage  in  Apolonius  and  Silla,  where 
the  servants  “  debating  betweene  them,  of  the 
likelihood  of  the  marriage,  betweene  the  duke 
&  the  ladie,  one  of  them  said:  that  he  neuer 
saw  his  lady  &  mistresse,  vse  so  good  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  duke  himself,  as  she  had  done  to 
Siluo  his  man.”  Shakespeare  has  condensed 
and  simplified  the  entanglements,  and  he  has 
purified  them  from  certain  grossnesses  which 
found  place  in  the  plain-speaking  pages  of  his 
originals. 

STAGE  HISTORY. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  performance  of 
this  comedy  seems  to  be  in  a  passage  in  the 
diary  of  John  Manningham  of  The  Middle 
Temple,  under  date  February  2nd,  1601-2,  al¬ 
ready  quoted  above.  The  next  reference  to 
this  play,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  its  Stage 
History,  is  in  the  verses  of  Leonard  Digges 
prefixed  to  Shakespeare’s  Poems,  1640.  After 
alluding  to  Henry  IY.  and  Much  Ado,  the 
author  says: 

let  but  Falstaffe  come: 

Hall,  Poines,  the  rest  you  scarce  shall  have  a  roomc 
All  is  so  pester’d;  let  but  Beatrice 
And  Benedicke  be  seene,  loe  in  a  trice 
The  Cockpit  Galleries,  Boxes,  all  are  full 
To  hear  Mahoglio,  that  cross-garter' d  Gull 

— Ingleby’s  Shakespeare’s  Centurie  of  Prayse, 
p.  233. 

This  seems  to  show  that  Twelfth  Night  ri¬ 
valled  Much  Ado  and  the  Two  Parts  of  Henry 
IY.  in  popularity.  It  is  curious  that  Digges 
refers  to  no  other  comedy  of  Shakespeare’s  ex¬ 
cept  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Pepys,  under 
date  September  11th,  1661,  says:  “Walking 
through  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  observed  at  the 
Opera  a  new  play  'Twelfth  Night,’  was  acted 
there,  and  the  King  there;  so  I,  against  my 
own  mind  and  resolution,  could  not  forbear 
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to  go  in,  which  did  make  the  play  seem  a. 
burthen  to  me,  and  I  took  no  pleasure  at  all 
in  it.”  On  Jaimaa'V  1th,  1622  -211,  he  again 
saw  Twelfth  Night;  on  which  occasion  wo 
learn  from  Downes  that  it.  was  got  up 
on  purpose  to  be  acted  on  Twelfih  Night” 
(Roscius  Anglicanus,  p.  32),  and  appears  to 
have  been  revived  with  very  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Pepys  docs  not  seem  to  have  formed 
anymore  favourable  opinion  of  its  merits;  for 
though  he  confesses  it  was  acted  well,  ho  says 
that  it  was  “but  a,  silly  play,  and  not  related 
at  all  to  the  name  or  day.”  lie  saw  the  piece 
again  on  January  20th,  Hit >9,  when  it  was  re¬ 
vived  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  play-house  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  He  adds :  “  I  think 
one  of  the  weakest  plays  that  1  ever  saw 
on  the  stage.”  This  comedy  seems,  like  most 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  to  have  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  lie  on  the  shelf  for  a  longtime.  On 
January  loth,  1741,  Genest  records  that  it 
was  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  and  acted  about 
eight  times  during  that  season.  The  cast  was 
a  strong  one.  It  included  Macklin  as  Mal- 
volio,  Woodward  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
Milward  as  Sebastian,  with  Mrs.  Pritchard 
as  Yiola,  and  Mrs.  Clive  as  (  Hi  via.  Twelfth 
Night  does  not  seem  to  have  been  again 
represented  till  1746,  when  on  April  15th 
it  was  revived  “for  the  benefit  of  Eaftor 
and  Miss  Edwards,”  on  which  occasion  "Neal 
was  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  Yates  the 
Clown,  Mrs.  Woffington  appearing  for  the  first 
time  as  Yiola.  On  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  the  play  was  again  represented  for 
Neal’s  benefit.  We  may  presume  the  cast  was 
the  same.  Genest  only  gives  the  names  of  M  ills 
as  playing  Orsino,  and  Sparks  as  Sir  Tol>y 
Belch,  with  Mrs.  Macklin  as  Maria.  On  January 
6th  and  7th,  1748,  at  Drury  Lane,  Twelfth 
Night  was  again  revived  with  much  the  same 
cast,  except  that  Berry  played  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
and  Mrs.  Pritchard  resumed  the  part  of  Yiola. 
On  November  9th,  1748,  at  the  same  theatre, 
Woodward  played  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  a 
performance  which  lie  repeated  on  January 
7th,  1751;  on  which  occasion  the  part  of  Mai- 
volio,  which  hitherto  belonged  to  Macklin, 
was  taken  by  Yates,  Shuter  playing  the  (down, 
and  Palmer  the  small  part  of  Sebastian;  Mrs. 
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Pritchard  and  Mrs.  (live  retaining  their  ori¬ 
ginal  parts  of  Viola,  and  Olivia  respectively. 
The  next,  performance  of  this  comedy,  which  is 
worth  recording,  was  at  Drnrv  Lane  on  Jan¬ 
uary  (ith,  1755,  when  Viola,  was  represented 
by  Mrs.  I  >avies,the  pretty  wifeofToin.Davi.es, 
the  gossiping  biographer  of  Garrick,  and 
author  of  the  Dramatic  Miscellanies;  to  which 
latter  work,  in  spite  of  many  inaccuracies,  the 
historians  of  the  English  stage  are  so  much 
indebted.  ( lonest,  quoting  the  State  of  the 
Stage,  says  of  her:  “she  gave  infinite  pleasure 
by  her  figure,  and  prejudiced  the  audience  in 
her  favour  as  soon  as  she  was  seen— she  was 
likewise  mistress  of  extreme  justice  in  her 
enunciation”  (vol.  iv.  p.  406).  The  next  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  comedy  appears  to  have  been 
on  October  19th,  1763:  “not acted  five  years.” 
This  is  probably  a  mistake;  at  least  there  is 
no  performance  recorded  since  the  one  last 
mentioned  in  1755.  On  this  occasion  O’Brien 
was  Sir  Andrew  Agueeheek,  and  Love  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  Yates  being  again  Malvolio.  Miss 
Plym  made  her  first  appearance  as  Viola; 
Miss  Haughton  was  the  Olivia,  and  Mrs.  Lee 
the  Maria.  About  Miss  Plym  little  seems  to  be 
known.  She  continued  in  the  Drury  Lane  com¬ 
pany,  playing  mostly  small  parts,  till  the  season 
1766-67,  when  she  retired  from  the  stage.1 

For  eight  years  this  play  seems  to  have 
been  neglected.  It  was  revived  at  Drury 
Lane  on  December  10th,  1771  with  a  very 
strong  cast,  including  King  as  Malvolio,  Dodd 
as  Sir  Andrew  Agueeheek,  Love  as  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  with  Miss  Young  as  Yiola,  and  Mrs 
Abington  as  Olivia  (with  a  song).  What  this 
song  was  we  are  not  told.  This  revival  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  piece  was  performed  fourteen 
times.  During  this  season,  on  April  1st,  1773, 
at  the  same  theatre,  Palmer  played  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  for  the  first  time,  for  Dodd’s  benefit. 

Up  to  this  period  Twelfth  Night  had  never 
been  performed  at  Covent  Garden.  It  was 
produced  there,  for  the  first  time,  on  March 

1  Genest  says  that  in  “  A  Dialogue  in  the  Shades  be¬ 
tween  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cibber  and  the  no  less  cele¬ 
brated  Mrs.  Woffington,  both  of  amorous  memory,” 
published  not  long  after  Mrs.  Cibber’s  death  in  1766 
(Genest,  vol,  v.  p.  102)—“  Miss  Plym  is  said  to  have  with¬ 
stood  a  regular  siege  from  an  experienced  and  papular 
general”  (ut  supra,  p.  127). 


31st,  1772,  with  Yates  as  Malvolio,  Wood¬ 
ward  as  Sir  Andrew  Agueeheek,  Dunstall  as 
Sir  Toby  Belch,  Mrs.  Yates  as  Yiola,  Mrs. 
Mattocks  as  Olivia,  and  Mrs.  Green  as 
Maria.  It  was  acted  again  on  May  5th. 
This  comedy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
revived  at  this  theatre  till  March  17th,  1777, 
when  the  playbill  announces  it  for  Mrs. 
Barry’s  benefit  “  not  acted  6  years,”  with  the 
following  cast:  Wilson  as  Malvolio;  Quick,  Sir 
Andrew  Agueeheek;  Dunstall,  Sir  Toby  Belch; 
Lee  Lewes,  the  Clown ;  and  Mrs.  Barry  for  the 
first  time  as  Viola.  We  pass  over  several  per¬ 
formances  at  Drury  Lane,  Bath,  Liverpool, 
Dublin.  On  October  23rd,  1779,  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Robinson,  known  as 
Perdita,  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Viola — 
she  had  made  her  debut  as  an  actress  there  on 
December  10th,  1776— and  at  the  end  of  this 
season  she,  unhappily,  left  the  stage,  of  which 
she  promised  to  be  a  most  distinguished 
ornament,  for  the  sake  of  the  most  contemp¬ 
tible  prince  that  ever  appeared  in  the  rdle  of 
Florizel.  On  May  20th,  1780,  at  the  same 
theatre,  Miss  Farren  appeared  for  the  first 
time  (with  a  song)  as  Olivia. 

At  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  on  August  15th, 
1782,  Twelfth  Night  was  presented  for  the 
first  time  at  that  house,  for  Mrs.  Bulkley’s 
benefit ;  on  which  occasion  Bensley  played 
Malvolio;  Edwin,  Sir  Andrew  Agueeheek; 
Palmer,  Sir  Toby  Belch;  and  Parsons  appeared 
as  the  Clown;  the  beneftciaire  herself  taking  the 
part  of  Viola,  and  Miss  Harper  that  of  Olivia. 
On  September  21st  of  the  same  year  Mrs. 
Bulkley  made  her  first  appearance  at  Drury 
Lane  in  the  character  of  Viola,  the  only  other 
member  of  the  cast  mentioned  being  Bannister, 
jun.,  who  played  Sebastian.  On  May  7th, 
1782,  Twelfth  Night  was  revived  at  Covent 
Garden  for  the  benefit  of  Edwin,  who  played 
Sir  Andrew  Agueeheek.  On  this  occasion 
Henderson  appeared  as  Malvolio  for  the  first 
time ;  and  a  Mrs.  Robinson2  is  announced  as 
Viola  a  for  the  first  time”  (Genest,  vol.  vi.  p. 


2  It  does  not  appear  who  this  Mrs.  Robinson  was;  she 
played  one  or  two  leading  characters  during  this  season; 
but  I  can  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  her.  She  appears 
to  have  been  the  original  Victoria  in  Mrs.  Centlivre’s 
“Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband.” 
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274).  The  comedy  was  repeated  twice  in  the 
same  month.  Oil  May  3rd,  1784,  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  the  benefit  of  Suett  and  Palmer,  Miss 
Phillips  made  her  first  appearance  as  Olivia. 
The  rest  of  the  cast  is  not  given;  probably 
Suett  played  the  Olown,  and  Palmer  Sir  Toby 
Belch ;  for  their  names  appear  in  the  cast  of 
this  comedy  at  the  same  theatre  on  .November 
11th,  1785,  when  Dodd  played  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek;  Bensley,  Malvolio;  and  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
dan  made  her  first  appearance  as  Viola.  This 
was  one  of  her  favourite  parts,  as  it  gave  her 
the  opportunity  of  showing  her  figure.  On  this 
occasion  Mrs.  Crouch,  that  charming  actress 
and  beautiful  woman,  played  Olivia;  we  sup¬ 
pose,  “with  a  song,55  though  Genest  does  not 
mention  it.  With  the  exception  of  Moody 
appearing  as  Sir  Toby  Belch  in  1788,  there 
was  no  performance  of  this  comedy  worthy  of 
notice  till  on  May  13th,  1789,  when — for  Mrs. 
Goodall’s  benefit,  who  appeared  as  Viola— 
John  Kemble  played  Malvolio,  apparently  for 
this  occasion  only,  as  I  can  find  no  record  of 
his  having  repeated  this  impersonation,  which 
must  have  been  a  very  interesting  one.  In 
Boaden’s  Life  of  John  Kemble  no  mention 
is  made  of  his  Malvolio.  On  February 
10th,  1790,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  the 
device  of  making  a  brother  and  sister  imper¬ 
sonate  Sebastian  and  Viola  respectively  was 
attempted;  Bland,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
being  selected  for  the  former  character. 
Whether  he  resembled  his  sister  much  or  not 
we  are  not  told;  but  the  same  device  was  em¬ 
ployed,  with  great  success,  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Edinburgh,  February  4th,  1815,  when 
W.  Murray,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  H.  Siddons, 
played  Sebastian  to  his  sister’s  Viola.  The 
resemblance  was  so  close  that  the  mistakes 
incidental  to  the  plot  appeared  quite  natural. 
On  May  17th,  1797,  at  Drury  Lane,  Suett,  for 
his  benefit,  essayed  the  part  of  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  in  which  no  doubt  his  inimitable 
power  of  assuming  stolid  simplicity,  which 
Charles  Lamb  so  much  praises,  would  stand 
him  in  good  stead.  Young  Bannister  on  this 
occasion  played  Malvolio  for  the  first  time, 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  still  the  Viola,  and  Mrs. 
Crouch  the  Olivia,  while  Miss  Mellon  appeared 
as  Maria.  Suett  repeated  this  performance  on 
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May  26th,  1801,  at  Drury  Lane,  when  Dow- 
ton,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  part,  played 
Malvolio,  and  R.  Palmer  appeared,  for  the  first 
time,  as  Sir  Toby  Belch;  and  Miss  Biggs,  for 
whose  benefit  the  performance  was,  played 
Olivia.  In  this  same  year,  on  Juno  Dili, 
Twelfth  Night,  after  a  long  interval,  was  re¬ 
vived  at  Covent  Garden.  The  bill  says  “not 
acted  25  years,”  but  it  had  been  played  three 
times  in  May,  1783.  On  this  occasion  hi  un¬ 
den  was  Malvolio,  and  Knight  Sir  Andrew' 
Aguecheek;  Emery  played  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
and  Bland  the  Clown. 

Passing  over  some  occasional  performances 
of  this  comedy  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  next  six 
seasons,  during  which  it  appears  to  have  boon 
revived  now  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  Mrs. 
Jordan  appearing  in  herfavouri  te part  of  V  iola, 
we  find  on  May  31st,  1808,  the  elder  Matliew\s 
played  the  part  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
in  a  scene  in  this  play,  the  Viola,  being  Mrs. 
Jordan.  Twelfth  Night  was  revived  on  Janu¬ 
ary  5th,  1811,  at  Covent  Garden,  under  Kem¬ 
ble’s  management,  with  the  following  cast:  — 
Liston  as  Malvolio,  Blanchard  as  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  Emery  as  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Fawcett 
as  the  Clown,  with  Mrs.  S.  Booth  as  Viola 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble  as  Olivia.  Genest 
says:  “Liston  was  truly  comic  in  the  scene 
when  he  read  the  letter,  and  in  that  when  he 
entered  cross-gartered,  but  on  the  whole  'Mal¬ 
volio  was  a  part. out  of  his  line”  (Genest,  vol. 
viii.  p.  228).  In  the  next  season  it  seems  t<  >  ha  ve 
been  revived  once;  and  on  January  6th,  1813, 
after  an  interval  of  nine  years,  it  was  again  pro¬ 
duced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  Dowton  as 
Malvolio,  Mrs.  Davison  as  Viola,  Airs.  G  lover 
as  Olivia,  and  Miss  Millar  as  Maria;  but  it 
was  only  acted  once.  In  the  next  season,  on 
April  29th,  1814,  for  the  purpose  of  a  young 
actress,  Miss  Stanley,  making  her  appearance 
as  Viola,  Twelfth  Night  was  performed  once; 
and  then,  for  some  time,  it  seems  entirely  to 
have  dropped  out  of  the  repertoire  of  this 
theatre.  At  Co  vent  Garden  it  was  equally 
neglected;  there  being  only  one  or  two  iso¬ 
lated  performances  in  the  various  seasons 
until  November  8th,  1820,  when  the  relent¬ 
less  Reynolds  laid  hands  upon  this  charming 
comedy,  and  turned  it  into  an  opera.  Genest, 
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in  liis  energetic  language,  says:  “In  the  Devil’s 
name,  why  does  not  Reynolds  turn  his  own 
plays  into  Operas? — does  he  think  them  so 
bad,  that  even  with  such  music  as  he  has  put 
into  Twelfth  Night,  they  would  not  prove 
successful? — or  has  he  such  a  fatherly  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  own  offspring,  that  he  cannot  find 
in  his  heart  to  mangle  them?55  (vol.  ix.  p.  100). 
On  this  occasion  the  cast  was  a  strong  one; 
William  Farren  was  Malvolio  and  Liston  was 
seen  to  great  advantage  as  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  while  Emery  retained  his  part  of  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  and  Fawcett  that  of  the  Clown; 
Miss  M.  Tree  was  the  Viola,  Miss  Greene 
Olivia  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  Maria.  The  addition 
of  music  seems  to  have  rendered  the  play  more 
attractive  to  the  audiences  of  that  time,  for  it 
was  acted  seventeen  times.  It  was  revived 
again  on  June  13th,  1825,  for  Blanchard’s 
benefit,  who  played  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  record,  that 
this  comedy  was  never,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
period  of  which  Genest  treats,  a  popular  one; 
nor  has  it  ever,  in  more  recent  times,  enjoyed  a 
very  lengthened  run.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  causes  of  this  comparative  unpopularity ; 
for  Twelfth  Night  contains  so  many  admir¬ 
able  characters,  so  much  amusing  dialogue 
interspersed  with  occasional  gems  of  poetry, 
that  it  would  seem  to  be,  of  all  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies,  one  of  the  most  likely  to 
be  popular  on  the  stage.  Although  the  female 
parts  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
in  Much  Ado  and  As  You  Like  It,  still 
Viola  must  always  prove  an  attractive  im¬ 
personation  to  any  young  actress  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  figure,  and  Maria  is  a  good  soubrette’s 
part.  The  male  characters  are  nearly  all  such 
as  find  favour  with  actors.  Malvolio,  Sir 
Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  the  Clown,  are  each  of 
them  rdles  which  give  great  opportunities  to 
those  actors  who  shine  in  high,  or  low,  or 
eccentric  comedy.  Malvolio,  which  may  be 
considered  the  chief  male  character  in  the 
comedy,  is  a  very  difficult  part  to  act.  It 
reads  most  amusingly;  but  the  difficulty  on  the 
stage  is  to  avoid  making  the  part  too  serious 
or  too  comic.  If  the  actor  attempts  to  render 
Malvolio’s  self-conceit  at  all  genial  or  unctuous 
in  the  great  letter  scene,  he  finds  that  this  is 


completely  at  variance  with  other  parts  of  the 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  takes 
what  is  generally  considered  the  right  view  of 
the  character;  if  he  makes  him  grave,  austere, 
and  almost  Puritanical,  with  something  of  the 
sombre  dignity  of  a  Spaniard,  and  with  a  vanity 
so  supreme  in  its  perfection  as  almost  to  take 
rank  with  pride;  if,  in  fact,  he  invests  Olivia’s 
steward  with  sufficient  dignity  to  gain  the 
respect  of  the  audience,  the  scene  in  the  dark 
chamber  becomes  almost  a  painful  one.  Many 
a  great  actor  has  been  disappointed  in  the 
effect  he  produced  by  his  Malvolio.  V  ery  often 
the  disappointment  has  been  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  care  and  finish  bestowed  on  the 
impersonation.  Some  very  good  actors  have 
declared  that,  after  all,  Sir  Toby  is  the  best 
pai-t  in  the  piece.  But  the  great  defect  of 
Twelfth  Night  as  an  acting  comedy  lies,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fact  that  the  love  interest  never 
takes  very  much  hold  on  our  sympathies. 
Viola  is  a  charming  young  woman,  and  makes 
a  very  pretty  boy;  but  who  can  possibly  sym¬ 
pathize  with  her  in  her  ardent  pursuit  of  such 
a  lover  as  the  Duke,  a  man  whose  elaboi'ate 
sentimentality  reminds  one  of  those  delicacies 
which  cloy  rather  than  delight  the  palate,  and 
whose  plastic  readiness  to  transfer  his  affec¬ 
tions  makes  one  suspect  they  were,  after 
all,  scarcely  worth  so  much  trouble  to  win? 
Again,  who  can  be  moved  by  Olivia’s  spas¬ 
modic  and  almost  mechanical  passion?  How¬ 
ever  charming  the  actress  may  be,  she  can 
never,  in  this  part,  touch  our  hearts;  and  it  is 
probably  on  this  account — that  is,  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  its  love  interest — that  Twelfth 
Night,  as  an  acting  play,  never  can  hold  its 
own  with  Much  Ado  or  As  You  Like  It. 

Coming  to  our  own  times,  Twelfth  Night 
has  been  frequently  acted,  but  never  for  any 
long  run.  Malvolio  was  one  of  Phelps’s  great 
parts ;  but  in  spite  of  this  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  reproduced  the  play— after  its  first 
production  in  his  fourth  season  on  January 
26th,  1848, — till  1857,  when  it  was  played  for 
some  nights  with  considerable  success.  Mean¬ 
while  The  Princess’s  Theatre  was  opened  in 
1850  under  the  management  of  Charles  Kean 
and  Robert  Keeley,  the  first  piece  produced 
being  Twelfth  Night  with  Mrs.  Charles  Kean 
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as  Viola,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cathcart  as  Sebastian,  Mrs. 
Keeley  as  Maria,  Meadows  as  Malvolio  and 
Harley  as  the  Clown.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  so  perfect  a  representative  of  Malvolio’s 
lively  persecutrix  as  this  bright-faced  actress. 
On  June  7th,  1865,  this  comedy  was  produced 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  when  Miss  Kate 
Terry  doubled  the  parts  of  Viola  and  Sebas¬ 
tian,  a  bold  device  for  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  supposed  likeness 
between  brother  and  sister.  Viola  was  one 
of  Miss  Kate  Terry’s  favourite  parts.  This 
comedy  was  always  a  favourite  one  in  the 
r&pertoire  of  the  old  Haymarket  Company ; 
Mr.  Howe’s  Malvolio,  and  Mr.  Buckstone’s 
Sir  Andrew,  being  both  very  successful  per¬ 
formances.  Nothing  could  be  more  irresis¬ 
tibly  comic  than  the  fatuous  expression  of 
Buckstone’s  face  in  this  latter  character.  At 
the  same  theatre  on  February  %  1878,  Miss 
Adelaide  Neilson  appeared  as  Viola  with 
considerable  success. 

The  latest  important  revival  of  this  comedy 
was  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  the  8th  July, 
1884,  when  Henry  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  were  the  Malvolio  and  the  Viola.  The 
cast  included  W.  Terriss  (Orsino),  H.  Howe 
(Antonio),  and  Miss  Bose  Leclercq  (Olivia). 
This  revival  was  put  on  the  stage  with  all 
the  care  and  good  taste  which  were  generally 
admitted  to  distinguish  the  productions  at 
that  theatre ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  cast  was 
an  admirable  one. 

Mr.  F.  Benson  produced  the  piece  at  the 
Lyceum,  March  22,  1900 ;  himself  playing 
Malvolio.  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree  gave  his 
own  arrangement  in  three  acts  at  His  Majesty’s, 
Feb.  5, 1901.  Mr.  Tree  played  Malvolio ;  the 
Sir  Toby  was  Lionel  Brough,  and  the  Sir 
Andrew,  Norman  Forbes ;  the  Olivia  and  the 
Viola  were  Miss  Maud  Jeffries  and  Miss  Lily 
Brayton. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS. 

/  The  play  of  Twelfth  Night,  coming  midwTay 
in  the  career  of  Shakespeare,  perhaps  just 
between  As  You  Like  It,  the  Arcadian  comedy, 
and  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  a  comedy  in 
name,  but  kept  throughout  on  the  very  edge 
of  tragedy,  draws  up  into  itself  the  separate 
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threads  of  wit  and  humour  from  the  various 
plays  which  had  preceded  it,  weaving  them 
all  into  a  single  texture.  It  is  in  some  sort 
a  farewell  to  mirth,  and  the  mirth  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  an  incomparable  ending.  Shake¬ 
speare  has  done  greater  tilings,  but  he  has 
never  done  anything  more  delightful.  One 
might  fancy  that  the  play  had  been  composed 
in  a  time  of  special  comfort  and  security,  when 
soul  and  body  were  in  perfect  equipoise,  and 
the  dice  of  circumstance  had  fallen  happily. 
A  golden  mean,  a  sweet  moderation,  reigns 
throughout.  /  Here  and  there,  in  the  more 
serious  parts  of  the  dialogue,  we  have  one  of 
Shakespeare’s  most  beautiful  touches,  as  in 
the  divine  opening  lines,  in  Viola’s  story  of 
the  sister  who  “  never  told  her  love,”  and  in 
much  of  that  scene;  but  in  general  the  fancy 
is  moderated  to  accord  with  the  mirth,  and 
refrains  from  sounding  a  very  deep  or  a  very 
high  note.  Every  element  of  the  play  has 
the  subtlest  links  and  connections  with  its 
fellow.  /Tenderness  melts  into  a  smile,  and 
the  smile  broadens  imperceptibly  into  laugh¬ 
ter.  Without  ever  absolutely  mingling,  the 
two  streams  of  the  plot  flow  side  by  side,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  windings,  and  connected  by 
tributary  currents.  Was  ever  anything  more 
transparently  self  -  contradictory  than  the 
theory  which  removes  a  minute  textual  dif¬ 
ficulty  or  two  by  the  tremendous  impossibility 
of  a  double  date?  No  characteristic  of  the 
play  is  more  patent  and  unmistakable  than 
its  perfect  unity  and  sure  swiftness  of  com¬ 
position,  the  absolute  rondure  of  the  0  of 
Giotto,  done  at  a  single  sweep  of  the  practised 
arm.  It  is  such  a  triumph  of  construction 
that  it  is  hard,  in  reading  it,  to  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  it  has  been  written  at  one  sitting. 

The  protagonist  of  the  play,  the  centre  of 
our  amused  interest,  is  certainly  Malvolio,  but 
it  is  on  the  fortunes  of  Viola,  in  her  relations 
with  the  Duke  and  Olivia,  that,  the  action 
really  depends.  The  Duke,  the  first  speaker 
on  the  stage,  is  an  egoist,  a  gentle  and  refined 
specimen  of  the  class  which  has  been  summed 
up  finally  in  the  monumental  character  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Patterne.  He  is  painted  without 
satire,  with  the  gentle  forbearance  of  the  pro¬ 
found  and  indifferent  literary  artist;  shown, 
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indeed,  almost  exclusively  on  his  best  side; 
yet,  though  sadly  used  as  a  lover,  he  awakes 
no  pity,  calls  up  no  champion  in  our  bosoms. 
There  is  nothing  base  in  his  nature ;  he  is 
incapable  of  any  meanness,  never  harsh  or 
unjust,  gracefully  prone  to  the  virtues  which 
do  not  take  root  in  self-denial-- to  facile  ldnd- 
ness,  generosity,  sympathy;  he  can  inspire  a 
tender  love;  he  can  love,  though  but  with  a 
desire  of  the  secondary  emotions;  but  he  is 
self  -  contemplative,  in  another  sense  from 
Malvolio,  one  of  those  who  play  delicately 
upon  life,  whose  very  sorrows  have  an  elegant 
melancholy,  the  sting  of  a  sharp  sauce  which 
refreshes  the  palate  cloyed  by  an  insipid  dish: 
a  sentimental  egoist.  See,  for  a  revealing 
touch  of  Shakespeare’s  judgment  on  him,  his 
shallow  words  on  woman’s  incapacity  for  love 
(ii;  4),  so  contradictory  with  what  he  has 
said  the  moment  before,  an  inconsistency  so 
exquisitely  characteristic;  both  said  with  the 
same  lack  of  vital  sincerity,  the  same  experi¬ 
mental  and  argumentative  touch  upon  life. 
See  how  once  only,  in  the  fifth  act,  he  blows 
out  a  little  frothy  bluster,  a  show  of  manli¬ 
ness,  harsh  words  but  used  as  goblin-tales  to 
frighten  children;  words  whose  vacillation  in. 
the  very  act  comes  out  in  the  “  What  shall 
I  do?”  in  the  pompous  declaration,  “My 
thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief,”  in  the  side- 
touches,  like  an  admiring  glance  cast  aside  in 
the  glass  at  his  own  most  effective  attitude,— 
“a  savage  jealousy  that  sometime  savours 
nobly,”  and  the  like.  When  he  coolly  gives 
up  the  finally-lost  Olivia,  and  turns  to  the  love 
and  sympathy  he  knows  he  shall  find  in 
Viola  (as,  in  after  days,  Sir  Willoughby  will 
turn  to  his  Umtitia),  the  shallowness  of  his 
nature  reveals  itself  in  broad  daylight.! 

Olivia  is  the  complement  to  Orsino,  a  tragic 
sentimentalist,  with  emotions  which  it  pleases 
her  to  play  on  a  little  consciously,  yet  capable 
of  feeling  of  a  pitch  beyond  the  duke’s  too 
loudly-speaking  passion.  Her  cloistral  mourn¬ 
ing  for  her  brother’s  death  has  in  it  some¬ 
thing  theatrical,  not  quite  honest— a  playing 
with  the  emotions.  She  makes  a  luxury  of 
tP  icf,  and  no  doubt  it  loses  its  sting. 
Then  when  a  new  face  excites  her  fancy,  the 
artificial  condition  into  which  she  has  brought 


herself  leaves  her  an  easy  prey,  by  the  natural 
rebound,  to  a  possessing  imagination.  She 
becomes  violently  enamoured,  yet  honestly 
enough,  of  the  disguised  Viola,  and  her 
passion  survives  the  inevitable  substitution. 
Shakespeare  has  cleansed  her  from  the  stains 
of  the  old  story,  as  he  cleansed  the  heroine  of 
Measure  for  Measure:  the  note  of  wantonness 
is  never  struck.  She  is  too  like  the  duke  ever 
to  care  for  him.  She  has  and  she  fills  her 
place  in  the  play,  but  the  place  is  a  secondary 
one,  and  she  is  without  power  over  our  hearts. 

We  turn  to  Viola  with  relief.  She  is  a 
true  woman,  exquisitely  beautiful  in  her  mute 
service  of  a  seeming-hopeless  love;  yet  all  the 
same  I  cannot  give  her  a  place  in  the  incom¬ 
parable  company  of  Shakespeare’s  very  noblest 
[  women.  She  has  a  touch  of  the  sentimental, 
and  will  make  a  good  wife  for  the  duke;  she 
is  without  the  compelling  strength  of  nature 
or  dignity  of  intellect  which  would  scorn  a 
delicately  sentimental  egoist.  /  She  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  heroism  of  Helena,  of  Isabella; 
she  is  of  softer  nature,  of  slighter  build  and 
lowlier  spirit  than  they,  while  she  has  none 
of  the  overbrimming  life,  the  intense  and 
dazzling  vitality  of  Rosalind.  Her  male  dis- 
guise  is  almost  unapparent ;  she  is  covered  by 
it  as  by  a  veil;  it  neither  spurs  her  lips  to 
sauciness,  as  with  Rosalind,  nor  frightens  her 
with  a  shrinking  shame  and  dread,  as  with 
Imogen;  she  is  here,  as  she  would  be  always, 
quiet,  secure,  retiring  yet  scarcely  timid,  with 
a  pleasant  playfulness  breaking  out  now  and 
then— the  effect,  not  of  high  spirits,  but  of  a 
whimsical  sense  of  her  secret  when  she  feels 
safe  in  it,  coming  among  women.  Without 
any  of  the  more  heroic  lineaments  of  her  sex, 
she  has  the  delicacy  and  tender  truth  that 
we  all  find  so  charming — an  egoist  supremely, 
when  the  qualities  are  his  for  possessing.  She 
represents  the  typical  female  heart  offering 
itself  to  the  man -r— an  ingenuous  spectacle, 
with  the  dew  upon  it  of  youth  and  early 
morn  and  May.  !  She  is  permitted  to  speak 
the  tenderest  words  in  which  pathos  crowns 
and  suffuses  love;  and  once,  under  the  spell 
of  music,  her  small  voice  of  low  and  tender 
changes  rings  out  with  immortal  clearness, 
and  for  the  moment,  like  the  words  she  says, 
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It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron’d.”  t 

Of  Malvolio  it  is  hopeless  hoping  to  say 
anything  new,  and  but  little  shall  be  said  of 
him  here.  He  is  a  Don  Quixote  in  the  colossal 
enlargement  of  his  delusions,  in  the  cruel  irony 
of  Fate,  which  twists  topsy-turvy,  making  a 
mere  straw  in  the  wind  of  him,  an  eminently 
sober  and  serious  man  of  the  clearest  upright¬ 
ness,  unvisited  by  a  stray  glimpse  of  saving 
humour.  He  is  a  man  of  self-sufficiency,  a 
noble  quality  perilously  near  to  self-com¬ 
placency,  and  he  has  passed  the  bounds  with¬ 
out  knowing  it.  His  unbending  solemnity  is 
his  ruin.  Nothing  presents  so  fair  a  butt  for 
the  attack  of  a  guerrilla-fighting  wit.  It  is 
indeed  the  most  generally  obnoxious  of  all 
tolerable  qualities;  for  it  is  a  living  rebuke 
of  our  petty  levities,  and  it  hints  to  us  of  a 
conscious  superior.  Even  a  soldier  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  always  on  drill.  A  lofty  moral¬ 
ist,  a  starched  formalist,  like  Malvolio  is  salt 
and  wormwood  in  the  cakes  and  ale  of  gour¬ 
mand  humanity.  It  is  with  the  nicest  art 
that  he  is  kept  from  rising  sheer  out  of  comedy 
into  a  tragic  isolation  of  attitude.  He  is  re¬ 
strained,  and  we  have  no  heart-ache  in  the 
laughter  that  seconds  the  most  sprightly  of 
clowns,  the  sharpest  of  serving-maids,  and 
the  incomparable  pair  of  roysterers,  Sir  Toby 
and  Sir  Andrew,  f 

Shakespeare,  like  Nature,  has  a  tenderness 
for  man  in  his  cups,  and  will  not  let  him  come 
to  grief.  [  Sir  Toby’s  wit  bubbles  up  from  no 
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fountain  of  wisdom;  it  is  shallow,  radically 
bibulous,  a  brain-fume  blown  from  a  mere 
ferment  of  wits.  His  effect  is  truly  and 
purely  comic;  but  it  is  rather  from  the  way 
in  which  the  playwright  points  and  places 
him  than  from  his  own  comic  genius— in  this 
how  unlike  Falstaff,  who  appears  to  owe 
nothing  to  circumstances,  but  to  escape  from 
and  dominate  his  creator.  Sir  Toby  is  the 
immortal  type  of  the  average  “  funny  fellow  ” 
and  boon-companion  of  the  clubs  or  the  pub¬ 
lic-houses:  you  may  meet  him  any  day  in  the 
street,  with  his  portly  build,  red  plump  cheeks, 
and  merry  eyes  twinkling  at  the  incessant 
joke  of  life.  His  mirth  is  facile,  contagious, 
continual;  it  would  become  wearisome  per¬ 
haps  at  too  long  a  dose,  but  through  a  single 
comic  scene  it  is  tickling,  pervasive,  delight¬ 
ful//  Sir  Andrew  is  the  grindstone  on  -which 
Sir  Toby  sharpens  his  wit.  He  is  an  instance 
of  a  natural  fool  becoming  truly  comic  by  the 
subtle  handling  in  which  he  is  not  allowed  to 
awaken  too  keenly  either  pity  or  contempt. 
In  life  he  would  awaken  both.  He  is  a  harm¬ 
less  simpleton,  an  innocent  and  unobtrusive 
bore,  “a  Slender  grown  adult  in  brainless¬ 
ness;”  and  he  is  shown  up  in  all  his  fatuity 
without  a  note  or  touch  of  really  ill-natured 
sarcasm.  Shakespeare’s  humour  plays  round 
him,  enveloping  him  softly ;  his  self-esteem 
has  no  shock;  unlike  Malvolio  he  is  permitted 
to  remain  undeceived  to  the  end.  It  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  is  not  without  glimmerings  that 
he  is  a  fool.  The  kindness  is,  that  the  con¬ 
viction  is  not  forced  upon  him  from  without. ' 


Dul-e.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on.— (Act  i.  1. 1.) 


TWELFTH  NIGHT; 

OB,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


ACT  1 


Scene  I.  An  apartment  in  the  Duke's  palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  other  Lords ; 

Musicians  a  ttending. 

Duke.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting, 

The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

That  strain  again !  it  had  a  dying  fall: 

0,  it  came  o’er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour !  Enough ;  no  more : 
’T  is  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

^[O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou, 
^That,  notwithstanding  thy  capacity  10 

S  Beceiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 

$0f  what  validity1  and  pitch  soe’er, 

\  But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 

\  Even  in  a  minute  S  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy,2 
> That  it  alone3  is  high-fantastical.] 

Our .  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

.  Duke.  What,  Curio  ? 

Our.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have: 

1  Validity,  i.e,  value.  2  Fancy,  love. 

3  Alone,  i.e.  without  a  parallel. 


0,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg’d  the  air  of  pestilence! 
That  instant  was  I  turn’d  into  a  hart;  21 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
E’er  since  pursue  me. 

Enter  Valentine. 

How  now!  what  news  from  her? 
Val.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted; 

But  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer: 
The  element4  itself,  till  seven  years’  heat,5 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view; 

But,  like  a  cloistress,0  she  will  veiled  walk, 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine:  all  this  to  season 
A  brother’s  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep 
fresh  31 

And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance.7 
Duke.  O,  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine 
frame 

4  Element,  sky. 

5  Till  sewn  years'  heat,  i.e.  till  seven  years’  heat  have 

passed.  0  Cloistress,  nun. 

7  Remembrance,  pronounced  remeniberance,  in  four 
syllables. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 
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ACT  I.  Scone  2. 


To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill’d  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her;  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and 
fill’d  ^  .  38 

Her  sweet  perfections,1  with  one  self  king ! 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ! 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with 
bowers.  [Exeimt. 

Scene  II.  The  sea-coast. 

Enter  Viola,  a  Captain ,  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this? 

Cap.  This  is  Illyria,  lady. 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 

My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 

Perchance  he  is  not  drown’d:  what  think  you, 
sailors? 

Cap.  It  is  “perchance”  that  you  yourself 
were  saved. 

Vio.  0  my  poor  brother!  and  so  perchance 
may  he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam:  and,  to  comfort  you 
with  chance, 

Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  sav’d  with 
you,  io 

Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself, 
Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the 
practice, 

To  a  strong  mast  that  liv’d  upon  the  sea; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin’s  back, 

I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio .  For  saying  so,  there’s  gold: 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority,  20 
The  like  of  him.  Know’st  thou  this  country2? 
Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well;  for  I  was  bred  and 
born 

Not  three  hours’  travel  from  this  very  place. 
Vio.  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature  as  in  name. 
Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 


1  Perfections ,  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 

2  Country,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 
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Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino!  I  have  heard  my  father  name 
him : 

He  was  a  bachelor  then.  29 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 

And  then  ’t  was  fresh  in  murmur,  - . as,  you 

know, 

What  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of,-— 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What ’s  she  ? 

'  Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a 
count 

That  died  some  twelvemonth  since;  then 
leaving  her 

In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother, 

Who  shortly  also  died:  for  whose  dear  love, 
They  say,  she  hath  abjur’d  the  company  to 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio.  0  that  I  serv’d  that  lady, 

And  might  not  be  delivered3  to  the  world, 

Till  I  bad  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow 
What  my  estate  is ! 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 

No,  not  the  duke’s. 

Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  cap¬ 
tain; 

And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee  49 
I  will  believe  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 

I  prithee, — and  I  ’ll  pay  thee  bounteously, — 
Conceal  me  what  I  am;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.  I  ’ll  serve  this  duke: 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him : 

It  may  be  worth  thy  pains;  for  I  can  sing 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music 
That  will  allow  me4  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit; 
Only ,  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit.  0 1 
£  Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute ; 
\  I’ll  be:  .  .  ) 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes-! 
not  see.  j 

Vio.  I  thank  thee:  lead  me  on. ]  [Exeunt  \ 


2  Delivered,  i.e.  discovered. 

*  Allow  me,  approve  me,  make  me  acknowledged. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  S. 


Scene  III.  A  court-yard  in  Olivia's  house. 

Enter  Sir  Tory  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to 
take  the  death  of  her  brother  thus?  I  am 
sure  care  ’s  an  enemy  to  life. 

Alar.  By  my  troth,  Sir  Toby,  you  must 
come  in  earlier  o5  nights:  your  cousin,  my 
lady,  takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Afar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself 
within  the  modest  limits  of  order.  9 

Sir  To.  Confine!  I  HI  confine  myself  no 
finer  than  I  am:  these  clothes  are  good 
enough  to  drink  in;  and  so  be  these  boots 
too:  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  straps. 

Afar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo 
you:  I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ; 
and  of  a  foolish  knight  that  you  brought  in 
one  night  here  to  be  her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  ? 

Afar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He’s  as  tall1  a  man  as  any ’s  in 
Illyria.  20 

Afar.  What ’s  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir.  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats 
a  year. 

Afar.  Ay,  but  he  ’ll  have  but  a  year  in  all 
these  ducats :  he’s  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you  ’ll  say  so!  he  plays  0’ 
the  viol-de-gamboys,2  and  speaks  three  or  four 
languages  word  for  word  without  book,  and 
hath  all  the  good  gifts  of  nature.  29 

Afar.  He  hath,  indeed,  almost  natural :  for 
besides  that  he ’s  a  fool,  he ’s  a  great  quarrel- 
ler;  and  but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward 
to  allay  the  gust3  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  ’t  is 
thought  among  the  prudent  he  would  quickly 
have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels 
and  substraetors4  that  say  so  of  him.  Who 
are  they? 

Afar.  They  that  add,  moreover,  he ’s  drunk 
nightly  in  your  company.  39 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece: 

1  Tall,  stout,  valiant. 

2  Viol-de-gamboys,  i.e.  viol  da  gamba,  the  precursor  of 

the  violoncello.  s  Gust,  relish. 

4  Substraetors;  he  means  of  course  to  say  detractors. 


I  ’ll  drink  to  her  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage 
in  my  throat  and  drink  in  Illyria :  he’s  a 
coward  and  a  coystril5  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece  till  his  brains  turn  o’  the  toe  like  a 
parish-top.  What,  wench!  Castiliano  vulgo! 
for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew  Agueface. 

Sir  And.  [Without]  Sir  Toby  Belch, — 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 

How  now,  Sir  Toby  Belch  ! 

Sir  To.  Sweet  Sir  Andrew! 

Sir  And.  [To  Maria ]  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 
Afar.  And  you  too,  sir.  51 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.  What’s  that? 

Sir  To.  My  niece’s  chambermaid. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Accost,  I  desire 
better  acquaintance. 

Afar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  Mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight:  u accost”  is 
front  her,  [board  her,]  woo  her,  assail  her.  60 £ 
Sir  And.  [  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  under- $ 
take  her  in  this  company.]  Is  that  the  mean- ) 
ing  of  “accost”? 

Afar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so,  Sir  Andrew, 
would  thou  mightst  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would 
I  might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady, 
do  you  think  you  have  fools  in  hand  ?  69 

Afar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

^Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have :  anxL 
here ’s  my  hand.  '  \ 

Mar.  Now  sir,  “  thought  is  free” :  I  pray  > 
you,  bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar  and) 
let  it  drink.  i 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweet-heart ?  what’s) 
your  metaphor  ?  > 

Afar.  It ’s  dry,  sir.  > 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so :  I  am  not  such? 
an  ass  but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.  But? 
what’s  your  jest?  so? 

Afar.  A  dry  jest,  sir.  [ 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them?  S 

Afar.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  them  at  my  fingers’  l 
ends:  marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  ami 
barren.]  [Exit.  < 


6  Coystril,  a  low  fellow. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


Sir  To .  O  knight,  thou  lack’s!  a  cup  of 
canary : 1  when  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down1? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think;  un¬ 
less  you  see  canary  put  me  down.  Methinks 
sometimes  I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Chris¬ 
tian  or  an  ordinary  man  has :  but  I  am  a  great 
eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to 
my  wit.  91 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I  hi  forswear 
it.  I  ’ll  ride  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourqmi ,  my  dear  knight? 

Sir  And.  What  is  “pourquoi?”  do  or  not 
do?  I  would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the 
tongues  that  I  have  in  fencing,  dancing  and 
bear-baiting :  0,  had  I  but  followed  the  arts ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent 
head  of  hair.  101 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended 
my  hair  ? 

Sir  To.  Past  question;  for  thou  seest  it  will 
not  curl  by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough, 
does ’t  not? 

Sir  To.  Excellent;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a 
distaff;  [[and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take 
thee  between  her  legs  and  spin  it  off]  no 

Sir  And.  Faith,  I’ll  home  to-morrow,  Sir 
Toby:  your  niece  will  not  be  seen;  or  if  she 
be,  it’s  four  to  one  she’ll  none  of  me:  the 
count  himself  here  hard  by  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She  ’ll  none  o’  the  count:  she  ’ll  not 
match  above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate, 
years  nor  wit;  I  have  heard  her  swear ’t. 
Tut,  there ’s  life  in ’t,  man. 

Sir  And.  I’ll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am 
a  fellow  o’  the  strangest  mind  i’  the  world;  I 
delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  alto¬ 
gether.  121 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshawses, 2 
knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatso¬ 
ever  he  be,  under  the  degree  of  my  betters; 
and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  gal- 
liard,3  knight? 

Sir  And.  Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper.  129 

1  Canary ,  sweet  sack,  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

2  Kickshawses ,  a  corruption  of  Trench  quelque-chose, 

s  Galliard,  a  lively  dance. 
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Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to ’t. 

Sir  And,  And  I  think  I  have  the  back- 
trick  simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

[Dannes  fantastically. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  tilings  hid? 
wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before 
’em?  are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress 
Mall’s  picture?  why  dost  thou  not  go  to 
church  in  a  galliard3  and  come  home  in  a  cor- 
anto?4  My  very  walk  should  be  a-  jig  ;  £1) 
would  not  so  much  as  make  water  but  in  aj 
sink-a-paee.5  ]  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a 
world  to  hide  virtues  in  ?  £  I  did  think,  by  the  i 
excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  form’d 
under  the  star  of  a  galliard.  ] 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ’tis  strong,  and  it  does  indif¬ 
ferent  well  in  a  dam’d-eolour’d  stock.0  Shall 
we  set  about  some  revels  ?  — ' 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we 
not  bom  under  Taurus  ? 

Sir  And.  Taurus!  that ’s  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let 
me  see  thee  caper:  [Sir  And r air  dances  again] 
ha!  higher:  ha,  ha! — excellent!  [Jd.ce uni. 

Scene  IV.  Orsinds  palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  and  Viola  (as  Cesario), 
in  man’s  attire. 

Val.  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours 
towards  you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much 
advanc’d:  he  hath  known  you  but  three  days, 
and  already  you  are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  Yon  either  fear  his  humour  or  my 
negligence,  that  you  call  in  question  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  love:  is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in 
his  favours? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.  Here  comes  the  count. 

Enter  Duke  Orsino,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ?  10 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord;  here. 

Duke.  Stand  yon  awhile  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know’st  no  less  but  all;  I  have  un¬ 
clasp’d 

4  Coranto ,  another  brisk  dance. 

s  Sink-a-pace,  i.e.  cinque-pace,  a  Trench  dance,  the 
steps  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  numher  five. 

v  Stock,  stocking. 
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To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto 
her; 

Be  not  deni’d  access,  stand  at  her  doors 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 


If  she  be  so  abandon’d  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me.  20 
DuJce.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil 
bounds, 

Bather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord, 
what  then? 


Sir  To.  Let  me  see  thee  caper :  (Sir  Andrew  dunces  again  ha  l  higher :  ha,  ha !— excellent  i— (Act  i.  3. 149-151.) 


Duke.  0,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love, 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith! 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 

She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth 
Than  in  a  nuncio’s1  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Hear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years,  30 
That  say  thou  art  a  man:  Diana’s  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious  f  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden’s  organ,  shrill  and  sound,3 
And  all  is  semblative4  a  woman’s  part. 

I  know  thy  constellation5  is  right  apt 


1  Nuncio's,  messenger’s.  2  Rubious,  ruddy. 

3  Sound,  pure  in  tone.  4  Semblative,  suited  to. 

s  Constellation,  figuratively  used = a  number  of  good 
qualities. 


For  this  affair. — Some  four  or  five  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will;  for  I  myself  am  best 
When  least  in  company. — Prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord, 

To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I  ’ll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady — \A.side\  Yet,  a  barful6 
strife!  41 

Whoe’er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife. 

\_Exennt. 

Scene  Y.  Terrace  of  Olivia's  house. 

Enter  Mama  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast 
been,  or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a 

G  Barful,  full  of  impediments. 
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bristle  may  enter  in  way  of  thy  excuse :  my 
lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy  absence. 

Glo.  Let  her  hang  me:  he  that  is  well 
bang’d  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours.1 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Glo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer:  I  can  tell  thee 
where  that  saying  was  born,  of  “I  fear  no 
colours.”  10 

Glo.  Where,  good  Mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be 
bold  to  say  in  your  foolery. 

Glo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have 
it;  and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their 
talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  bang’d  for  being  so 
long  absent;  or,  to  be  turn’d  away,  is  not 
that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  you  ?  10 

Glo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad 
marriage ;  and,  for  turning  away  let  summer 
bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then? 

Glo.  Not  so,  neither;  but  I  am  resolv’d  on 
two  points. 

Mar.  That  if  one  break,  the  other  will 
hold;  or,  if  both  break,  your  gaskins2  fall. 

Glo.  Apt,  in  good  faith;  very  apt.  Well, 
go  thy  way;  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drink¬ 
ing,  thou  wert  as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve’s  flesh 
as  any  in  Illyria.  31 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o’  that. 
Here  comes  my  lady :  make  your  excuse 
wisely,  you  were  best.  [Barit. 

Glo.  Wit,  an’t  be  thy  will,  put  me  into 
good  fooling!  Those  wits,  that  think  they 
have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove  fools ;  and  I, 
that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise 
man.  For  what  says  Quinapalus  ?  “  Better 
a  witty  fool  than  a  foolish  wit.”  40 

Enter  Olivia,  Malvolio,  and  Ladies  attending 
Olivia. 

God  bless  thee,  lady ! 

OU.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Glo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows?  Take  away 
the  lady. 

J  £  Oli.  Go  to,  you  ’re  a  dry 3  fool;  I  ’ll  no  more 
l of  you:  besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

1  Fear  no  colours,  i.e.  fear  nothing. 

2  Gaskins,  breeches.  3  Dry,  insipid. 
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Glo.  Two  faults,  madonna,4  that  drink  and  . 
good  counsel  will  amend:  for  give  the  dry, 
fool  drink,  then  is  the  fool  not  dry:  bid  tlu\ 
dishonest  man  mend  himself;  if  he  mend,  lie, 
is  no  longer  dishonest ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the 
botcher  mend  him.  Any  thing  t  hat 's  mended 
is  but  patch’d:  virtue  that  transgresses  is  but,; 
patch’d  with  sin ;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but  j 
patch’d  with  virtue.  If  that  this  simple  J 
syllogism  will  serve,  so:  if  it  will  not,  what / 
remedy?  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but 
calamity,  so  beauty ’s  a  flower.  The  lady  bade  ( 
take  away  the  fool;  therefore,  I  say  again, \ 
take  her  away.  ]  c 

Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you.  60 

Glo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree! 
Lady,  cncullus  non  facit  mom-chum;*  that  Js 
as  much  to  say  as,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my 
brain.  Good  madonna,  give  me  leave  to 
prove  you  a  fool. 

Oli.  Can  you  do  it  ? 

Glo.  Dexteriously,  good  madonna. 

Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

Glo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna: 
good  my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I  ’ll 
bide  your  proof.  7i 

Glo.  Good  madonna,  why  mournst  thou? 

Oli.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother’s  death. 

Glo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Oli.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Glo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for 
your  brother’s  soul  being  in  heaven.— Take 
away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Mal¬ 
volio  ?  doth  he  not  mend  ?  so 

Mat.  Yes,  and  shall  do  till  the  pangs  of 
death  shake  him:  infirmity,  that  decays  the 
wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better  fool. 

Glo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity, 
for  the  better  increasing  your  folly!  Sir 
Toby  will  be  sworn  that  I  am  no  fox;  but  he 
will  not  pass  his  word  for  twopence  that  you 
are  no  fool. 

Oli.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight 
in  such  a  barren  rascal:  I  saw  him  put  down 

4  Mculomia,  ~my  lady. 

5  C ucullus  non  facit  monaehum,  the  cowl  does  not  make 
the  monk. 
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the  other  day  with  an  ordinary  fool,  that  lias 
no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look  you  now, 
he’s  out  of  his  guard  already;  unless  you 
laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is 
gagg’d.  I  protest,  I  take  these  wise  men, 
that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,1  no 
better  than  the  fools5  zanies.2  .  96 

OIL  0,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio, 
and  taste  with  a  distemper’d  appetite.  To 
be  generous,  guiltless  and  of  free  disposition, 
is  to  take  those  things  for  bird -bolts 3  that 
you  deem  cannon-bullets:  there  is  no  slander 
in  an  allow’d4  fool,  though  he  do  nothing 
but  rail;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet 
man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leas¬ 
ing,5  for  thou  speak’st  well  of  fools ! 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young 
gentleman  much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

OIL  From  the  Count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam:  ’t  is  a  fair  young- 
man,  and  well  attended.  in 

OIL  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay? 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

OIL  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you;  he  speaks 
nothing  but  madman:  fie  on  him!  [Exit 
MariaL]  Go  you,  Malvolio :  if  it  be  a  suit 
from  the  count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at  home; 
what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it.  [Exit  Malvolio .] 
Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old, 
and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if 
thy  eldest  son  should  be  a  fool, — whose  skull 
J ove  cram  with  brains !  for  here  he  comes, 
one  of  thy  kin,  has0  a  most  weak  pia  mater J 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

OIL  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk.  What 
is  he  at  the  gate,  cousin  ? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

OIL  A  gentleman!  what  gentleman? 

Sir  To.  ’T  is  a  gentleman  here  ...  A 


A  These  set  kind  of  fools,  ie.  the  professional  jesters. 

2  Fools'  zanies,  subordinate  buffoons,  who  mimicked  the 
tricks  of  the  chief  clown. 

3  Bird-holts,  blunt-headed  arrows.  4  Allow'd,  licensed. 

6  Leasing,  lying.  c  Has ,  i.e.  who  has. 

7  Pia  mater ,  the  membrane  that  covers  the  brain. 


plague  o’  these  pickle-herring! — How  now, 
sot !  .  130 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby ! 

OIL  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so 
early  by  this  lethargy  ? 

Sir  To.  Lechery !  I  defy  lechery.  There  5s 
one  at  the  gate. 

OIL  Ay,  marry,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will;  I 
care  not!  give  me  faith,  say  I!  Well,  it’s 
all  one.  [Exit. 

OIL  What ’s  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown’d  man,  a  fool,  and  a 
madman:  one  draught  above  heat  makes  him 
a  fool;  the  second  mads  him;  and  a  third 
drowns  him. 

OIL  Go  thou  and  seek  the  cr owner, 8  and  let 
him  sit  o’  my  coz;  for  he’s  in  the  third  de¬ 
gree  of  drink,  he ’s  drown’d:  go,  look  after 
him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna;  and  the 
fool  shall  look  to  the  madman.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he 
will  speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were 
sick;  he  takes  on  him  to  understand  so  much, 
and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with  you.  I 
told  him  you  were  asleep;  he  seems  to  have 
a  foreknowledge  of  that  too,  and  therefore 
comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be 
said  to  him,  lady?  he’s  fortified  against  any 
denial. 

OIL  Tell  him  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  Has  been  told  so;  and  he  says,  he  ’ll 
stand  at  your  door  like  a  sheriff’s  post,  and 
be  the  supporter  to  a  bench,  but  he  ’ll  speak 
with  you. 

OIL  What  kind  o’  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  mankind.  160 

OIL  What  manner  of  man? 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner;  he’ll  speak  with 
you,  will  you  or  no. 

OIL  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor 
young  enough  for  a  boy;  as  a  squash9  is  before 
’t  is  a  peascod,  or  a  codling10  when ’t  is  almost 

8  C row  ne  r,  coroner. 
q  Squash,  unripe  peascod. 
io  Codling ,  young  raw  apple. 
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an  apple:  ’t is  with  him  in  standing  water, 
between  boy  and  man.  He  is  very  well-fa- 
vour’d,  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly ; 1  one 
would  think  his  mother’s  milk  were  scarce 
out  of  him.  l71 

Oli  Let  him  approach:  call  in  my  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mai.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Maeia. 

Oli.  Give  me  my  veil:  come,  throw  it  o’er 
my  face. 

We  ’ll  once  more  hear  Orsino’s  embassy. 

Enter  Viola. 

Vio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house, 
which  is  she  ? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me;  I  shall  answer  for  her. 
Your  will?  iso 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite  and  unmatch- 
able  beauty,  ...  [To  Maria]  I  pray  you 
tell  me  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  I 
never  saw  her:  I  would  be  loth  to  cast  away 
my  speech;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excellently 
well  penn’d,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con 
/it.  [[  [To  Olivia  and  MaricC]  Good  beauties, 
/let  me  sustain  no  scorn;  I  am  very  comptible,2 
l  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage.  ] 

Oli.  Whence  came  you,  sir?  iso 

Vio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have 
studied,  and  that  question’s  out  of  my  part. 
Good  gentle  one,  give  me  modest  assurance  if 
i>you  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  [That  I  may 
^  proceed  in  my  speech. 

IOli.  Are  you  a  comedian? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart:  and  yet,  by 
the  very  fangs  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not 
that  I  play.  Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house  ?  ] 
Oli.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do 
usurp  yourself ;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow 
is  not  yours  to  reserve.  But  this  is  from3 
my  commission:  I  will  on  with  my  speech  in 
your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the  heart  of 
my  message. 

Oli.  Come  to  what  is  important  in ’t:  I  for¬ 
give  you  the  praise. 


i  Shreivishly,  tartly.  a  Comptible ,  sensitive. 

8  From ,  i.e.  apart  from. 
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Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it, 
and ’t  is  poetical. 

Oli.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned:  I 
pray  you,  keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy 
at  my  gates,  and  allow’d  your  approach 
rather  to  wonder  at  you  than  to  hear  you. 
If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone;  if  you  have  rea¬ 
son,  be  brief:  ’t  is  not  that  time  of  moon  with 
me  to  make  one  in  so  skipping4  a  dialogue. 
Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir?  here  lies  your 
way. 

Vio.  No,  good  swabber  ;5  I  am  to  hull6 
here  a  little  longer.—- Some  mollification  for 
your  giant,  sweet  lady.  Tell  me  your  mind: 

I  am  a  messenger.  220 

Oli.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to 
deliver,  when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful. 
Speak  your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  £  I  brings 
no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation7  of  homage:? 
I  hold  the  olive  in  my  hands;  ]  my  words  are? 
as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you  ? 
what  would  you !  229 

Vio.  The  rudeness  that  hath  appear’d  in 
me  have  I  learn’d  from  my  entertainment.8 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  would,  are  [[as  secret  $ 
as  maidenhead:]  to  your  ears,  divinity;  £to$ 
any  other’s,  profanation.  ]  / 

Oli.  Give  us  the  place  alone:  we  will  hear 
this  divinity.  [Exeunt  Maria  and  Attendants!] 
Now,  sir,  what  is  your  text? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  lady, — 

Oli.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may 
be  said  of  it.  Where  lies  your  text?  240 
Vio.  In  Orsino’s  bosom. 

Oli  In  his  bosom !  In  what  chapter  of  his 
bosom? 

Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first 
of  his  heart. 

Oli.  0,  I  have  read  it:  it  is  heresy.  Have 
you  no  more  to  say  ? 

Vio,  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your 
lord  to  negotiate  with  my  face?  You  are  now 
out  of  your  text:  but  we  will  draw  the  cur- 

*  Shipping,  brisk,  flighty, 
s  Swabber,  one  who  scrubs  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

6  Bull,  to  drive  to  and  fro  without  sails  or  rudder. 

7  Taxation,  demand.  8  Entertainment,  treatment. 
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tain,  and  show  you  the  picture.  [Unveils,] 
Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  I  was  this  present: 
is ’t  not  well  done ? 

Yio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

OIL  ’T  is  in  grain,1  sir;  ’twill  endure  wind 
and  weather. 


Yio.  ’T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red 
and  white 

Nature’s  own  sweet  and  cunning 2  hand  laid  on: 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell’st  she  alive 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy.  261 


OIL  0,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted; 
I  will  give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty: 
it  shall  be  inventoried,  and  every  particle  and 
utensil  labell’d  to  my  will:  as,  item,  two  lips, 
indifferent  red;  item,  two  grey  eyes,  -with  lids 
to  them;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and  so 
forth.  Were  you  sent  hither  to  praise3  me? 
Yio.  I  see  you  what  you  are,  you  are  too 
proud; 

But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair.  270 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you:  0,  such  love 

i  hi grain ,  innate,  natural.  %  Ctimi  ing,  i.e.  skilful, 
s  Praise,  used  in  the  double  sense  of  “  to  praise/'  and 
“  to  appraise." 


Could  be  but  recompens’d,  though  you  were 
crown’d 

The  nonpareil4  of  beauty! 

OIL  How  does  he  love  me? 

Yio.  With  adorations,  fertile  tears, 

With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of 
fire. 

OIL  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind;  I  can¬ 
not  love  him: 

Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him 
noble, 

[[Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth; 


4  Nonpareil,  paragon. 
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?In  voices  well  divulg’d,1  free,  learn’ d,  and 
^  valiant ;  279 

i  7 

-And  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature  ] 
A  gracious  person:  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago.. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master’s  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, 

In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense; 

I  would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons 2  of  contemned  love 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night; 
Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate3  hills 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out  “ Olivia!”  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 

But  you  should  pity  me ! 

Oli  You  might  do  much. 

What  is  your  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is 
well: 

I  am  a  gentleman. 

Oli.  Get  you  to  your  lord; 

I  cannot  love  him:  let  him  send  no  more; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again,  soo 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.  Fare  you  well: 

I  thank  you  for  your  pains:  spend  this  for  me. 
Vio.  I  am  no  fee’d  post,  lady;  keep  your 
purse: 

My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall 
love, 


And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master’s,  be 
Plac’d  in  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty. 

[Arm 

OIL  “What  is  your  parentage?” 

“Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well: 

I  am  a  gentleman.”  I’ll  be  sworn  thou  art; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions  and 
spirit,  3ii 

Do  give  thee  fivefold  blazon :  not  too  fast: 
soft,  soft!  .  .  . 

Unless  the  master  were  the  man.  How  now! 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks  I  feel  this  youth’s  perfections4 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.  Well,  let  it  be. 
What  ho,  Malvolio ! 

lie-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oh.  Eun  after  that  same  peevish5  messenger, 
The  county’s0  man:  he  left  this  ring  behind 
him,  320 

Would  I  or  not:  tell  him  I  ’ll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 

Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes;  I  am  not  for  him: 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I  ’ll  give  him  reasons  for ’t.  Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 
Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  [_Exit. 

Oli.  I  do  I  know  not  what;  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  show  thy  force:  ourselves  we  do  not 
owe;7 

What  is  decreed  must  be:  and  be  this  so ! 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 


Scene  I.  The  sea-coast. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  you 
not  that  I  go  with  you? 

jSeb.  By  your  patience,  no.  My  4tars  shine 
darkly  over  me  :  the  malignancy  of  my  fate 
might  perhaps  distemper  yours ;  therefore  I 

i  In  voices  'well  divulg’d,  i.e  well  spoken  of. 

-  Cantons ,  songs  or  verses.  3  Reverberate,  echoing. 

4  Perfections,  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 

5  Peevish,  testy.  6  County's,  counts.  7  Owe,  own. 
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shall  cx^ave  of  you  your  leave  that  I  may  bear 
my  evils  alone:  it  were  a  had  recompense  for 
your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you  whither  you 
are  bound.  io 

Seb.  No,  sooth,  sir:  my  determinate8  voyage 
is  mere  extravagancy.9  But  I  perceive  in  you 
so  excellent  a  touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will 
not  extort  from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep 
in ;  therefore  it  charges  me  in  manners  the 


8  Determinate,  fixed.  8  Extravagancy,  vagrancy. 
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rather  to  express  myself."1  You  must  know 
of  me  then,  Antonin,  my  name  is  Sebastian, 
which  1  called  Iloderigo;  my  father  was  that 
Sebastian  of  Messaline,  whom  I  know  you 
have  heard  of.  He  loft,  behind  him  myself 
and  a  sister,  both  born  in  an  hour: 
if  the  heavens  had  been  pleas'd, 
would  we  had  so  ended!  but  you, 
sir,  alter’d  that ;  for  some  hour 
before  you  took  me  from  the 
breach2  of  the  sea  was  my  sister 
drown’d. 

Ant  Alas  the  day! 

Seb.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was 
said  she  much  resembled  me,  was 
yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful; 
but,  though  I  could  not,  with  such 
estimable  wonder,  overfar  believe 
that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly 
publish  her :  she  bore  a  mind  that 
envy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She 
is  drown’d  already,  sir,  with  salt 
water,  though  I  seem  to  drown 
her  remembrance  again  with  more. 

Ant  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad 
entertainment. 

Seb.  0  good  Antonio,  forgive  me 
your  trouble ! 

Ant  If  you  will  not  murder  me 
for  my  love,  let  me  be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what 
you  have  done,  that  is,  kill  him 
whom  you  have  recover’d,  desire  it 
not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once:  my 
bosom  is  full  of  kindness;  and  I 
am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my 
mother,  that  upon  the  least  occa¬ 
sion  more  mine  eyes  will  tell  tales 
of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  Count 
Orsino’s  court:  farewell.  [Exit. 

Ant .  The  gentleness  of  all  the 
gods  go  with  thee! 

I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino’s 
court, 

Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there. 

But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so,  48 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go. 

.  .  ■  [Exit. 

i  j Express  myself,  make  myself  known, 
s  Breach,  surf,  breaking  of  the  waves. 


ACT  II.  Seen! 

Scene  II.  Near  Olivia? s  house.  ■ 

Enter  Yiola,  Malvglio  following. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the 


Yio.  Even  now,  sir;  on  a  moderate  pace  I 
have  since  arriv’d  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir:  you 
might  have  sav’d  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken 
it  away  yourself.  She  adds,  moreover,  that 
you  should  put  your  lord  into  a  desperate 
205 


Countess  Olivia? 


Seb.  Fare  ye  well  at  once :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness ;  and  I  am  yet 
so  near  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that  upon  the  least  occasion  more 
mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.-— (Act  ii.  1.  40-43.) 


48 
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assurance  slie  will  none  of  him:  and  one  thing 
more,  that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to  come 
again  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to  report  your 
lord’s  taking  of  this.  Eeceive  it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me:  I  ’ll  none  of  it. 
Mai.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to 
her;  and  her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  return’d: 
if  it  be  worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in 
your  eye;  if  not,  be  it  his  that  finds  it.  [Exit. 
Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her:  what  means 
this  lady? 

Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm’d 
her!  19 

She  made  good  view  of  me;  indeed,  so  much, 
That  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 

She  loves  me,  sure;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 

None  of  my  lord’s  ring!  why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man:  if  it  be  so,  as ’t  is, 

Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness 
Wherein  the  pregnant1  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false2  30 

In  women’s  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we! 

For  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 

How  will  this  fadge?3  my  master  loves  her 
dearly; 

And  I,  poor  monster,  fond4 *  as  much  on  him; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this?  As  I  am  man, 

My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master’s  love; 
As  I  am  woman, — now  alas  the  day! — 

What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia 
breathe!  40 

0  Time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I;  \j 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie!  [Exit. 

Scene  III.  Olivia's  house.  The  Servants' hall. 

Sm  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  discovered. 

Sir  To.  [[Approach,  Sir  Andrew:]  not  to  be 
a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes;  and 
a  diluculo  surgere ,  ” 6  thou  knowst, — 


1  Pregnant,  dexterous,  expert. 

2  The  proper-false,  i.e.  the  good-looking  but  false  [men]. 

3  Fadge,  prosper.  *  Fond,  dote. 

s  Diluculo  surgere  [saluberrimum],  to  rise  early  is  most 

healthful  (Lilly’s  Grammar). 
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Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not: 
but  I  know,  to  be  up  late  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion  :  I  hate  it  as  an 
unfill’d  can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and 
to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early:  so  that  to  go  to 
bed  after  midnight  is  to  go  to  bed  betimes. 
Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements? 

Sir  And.  Faith,  so  they  say;  but  I  think  it 
rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking.  12 
Sir  To.  Thou’rt  a  scholar;  let  us  therefore 
eat  and  drink.  Marian,  I  say!  a  stoup0  of 
wine! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i’  faith. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts!  did  you  never 
see  the  picture  of  “We  three”? 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.  Now  let’s  have  a 

catch.7 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  breast.8  I  had  rather  than  forty  shil¬ 
lings  I  had  such  a  leg,  and  so  sweet  a  breath 
to  sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou  wast 
in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou 
spok’st  of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Yapians  pass¬ 
ing  the  equinoctial  of  Queulms :  ’twas  very 
good,  i’  faith.  [[ I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy) 
leman:9  liaclst  it?  f  $ 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity;  fori 
Malvolio’s  nose  is  no  whipstock,  my  lady  has  { 
a  white  hand,  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no$ 
bottle-ale  houses.  ? 

Sir  And.  Excellent!  why,  this  is  the  best 
fooling,  when  all  is  done.  Now,  a  song.  31) 
Sir  To.  Come  on;  there  is  sixpence  for  youC 
let ’s  have  a  song.  \ 

Sir  And.  There’s  a  testril10  of  me  too:  ifi 
one  knight  give  a —  / 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song/ 


of  good  life  ?  t 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song.  t 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay:  I  care  not  for  good  life.  ? 
Clo.  [Sings]  ? 

0  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming?  *o  > 


0,  stay  and  hear;  your  true  lore ’s  coming, 
That  can  sing  both  high  and  low: 


6  Stoup,  a  drinking-vessel. 

n  Catch,  a  song  in  which  the  parts  follow  one  another. 
8  Breast,  voice.  »  Leman,  sweetheart. 

Testril,  tester  or  sixpence. 
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S  Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting ; 1  I 

\  Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting, 

)>  Every  wise  man’s  son  doth  know. 

\  Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i’  faitli. 

\  Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Glo.  [Sings] 

•  What  is  love?  ’t  is  not  hereafter; 

C  Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 

$  What ’s  to  come  is  still  unsure:  50 

$  In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty; 

(  Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty, 

\  Youth ’s  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

^  Sir  A  nd.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true 
^  knight. 

')  Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

J  Sir  A  nd.  Y  ery  sweet  and  contagious,  i’  faith. 
j  Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in 
\  contagion.]  But  shall  we  make  the  welkin 
dance  indeed?  shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in 
a  catch  that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver?  shall  we  do  that? 

Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let  \s  do ’t :  I  am 
dog  at  a  catch. 

Glo.  By  ’r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch 
well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain.  Let  our  catch  be, 
Thou  knave. 

Glo.  Hold  thy  peace ,  thou  hnave1  knight? 
I  shall  be  constrain’d  in’t  to  call  thee  knave, 
knight.  170 

Sir  And.  ’T  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  con¬ 
strained  one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool : 
it  begins,  Mold  thy  peace. 

Olo.  I  shall  never  begin  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good,  i’  faith.  Come,  begin. 

[They  sing  the  catch ,  u Hold  thy  peace.” 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep 
here!  If  my  lady  have  not  call’d  up  her 
steward  Malvolio  and  bid  him  turn  you  out 
of  doors,  never  trust  me.  ^ 

Sir  To.  My  lady ’s  a  Catalan,2  we  are  poli¬ 
ticians,  Malvolio’s  aPeg-a-Bamsey,  and  [Sings] 
Three  merry  men  be  we.  Am  not  I  consan¬ 
guineous?  am  I  not  of  her  blood?  Tillyvally,3 
lady!  [Sings]  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon, 
lady,  lady!  _ _ _ 

1  Sweeting,  a  term  of  endearment. 

2  Catalan,  term  of  reproach. 

0  Tillyvally,  an  expression  of  contempt  and  impatience. 


Glo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight’s  in  admir¬ 
able  fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough  if  he  be 
dispos’d,  and  so  do  I  too :  he  does  it  with  a 
better  grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  [Singing  uproariously]  0,  the  twelfth 
day  of  December, —  91 

Mar.  For  the  love  0’  God,  peace! 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad?  or  what 
are  you?  Have  you  110  wit,  manners  nor 
honesty,4  but  to  gabble  like  tinkers  at  this 
time  of  night  ?  Do  ye  make  an  alehouse  of 
my  lady’s  house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your 
coziers’5  catches  without  any  mitigation  or 
remorse  of  voice?  Is  there  no  respect  of 
place,  persons  nor  time,  in  you? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our 
catches.  Sneckup!6  101 

Mai  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round7  with  you. 
My  lady  hade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she 
harbours  you  as  her  kinsman,  she ’s  nothing 
allied  to  your  disorders.  If  you  can  separate 
yourself  and  your  misdemeanours,  you  are 
welcome  to  the  house;  if  not,  an  it  would 
please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very 
willing  to  bid  you  farewell. 

Sir  To.  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I 

must  needs  be  gone.  HO 

Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Glo.  [Srngs]  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost 
done. 

Mai.  Is ’t  even  so? 

Sir  To.  But  I  will  never  die. 

Glo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go  ? 

Glo.  What  an  if  you  do? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not? 

Glo.  0,  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not. 

Sir  To.  [To  Malvolio]  Out  0’  tune,  sir?  ye 
lie.  Art  any  more  than  a  steward  ?  Dost 
thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there 
shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale? 

Glo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne,  and  ginger  shall 
be  hot  i’  the  mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou  ’rt  i’  the  right.  Go,  sir,  rub 

4  Honesty,  propriety.  5  Coziers cobblers . 

I  e  SnecTc  up !  go  hang !  7  Round,  plain. 
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your  chain  with  crumbs.  A  stoup  of  wine, 
Maria ! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  priz’d  my  lady’s 
favour  at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you 
would  not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule : 1 
she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this  hand.  [ Exit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears.2 

Sir  And.  ’T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink 


when  a  man ’s  a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  the 
field,  and  then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and 
make  a  fool  of  him. 

Sir  To.  I)o  Jt,  knight:  I  ’ll  write  thee  a 
challenge;  or  I T1  deliver  thy  indignation  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth.  "  141 

Mar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to¬ 
night:  since  the  youth  of  the  count’s  was  to- 


Mar.  If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay  word,  and  make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think 
I  have  wit  enough  to  he  straight  in  my  bed !— (Act  ii.  3. 145-148.) 


day  with  my  lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet. 
For  Monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone  with 
him:  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nay  word, 3 
and  make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not 
think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my 
bed!  I  know  I  can  do  it. 

To.  Possess4  us,  possess  us ;  tell  us 
something  of  him.  150 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of 
puritan. 

.  >Sir  And-  0,  if  I  thought  that,  I’d  beat  him 
like  a  dog! 


1  Rule,  behaviour. 

2  Go  shake  your  ears ,  a  common  expression  of  con¬ 

tempt. 

*  N byword,.  *  Possess,  inform. 


Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  puritan?  thy 
exquisite  reason,  dear  knight? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  Jt, 
but  I  have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  is,  or  any 
thing  constantly,  but  a  time-pleaser;  an  affec- 
tion’d3  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book,  and 
utters  it  by  great  swarths: 6  the  best  persuaded 
of  himself,  so  cramm’d,  as  he  thinks  with 
excellencies,  that  it  is  his  grounds  of  faith 
that  all  that  look  on  him  love  him;  and  on 
that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  notable 
cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  167 


6  Affection' d,  affected.  Swarths ,  swaths. 
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Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure 
epistles  of  love;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his 
beard,  the  shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his 
gait,  the  expressure1  of  his  eye,  forehead  and 
complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feel¬ 
ingly2  personated.  I  can  write  very  like  my 
lady  your,  niece :  on  a  forgotten  matter  we 
can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent!  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have  ’t  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that 
thou  wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece, 
and  that  she ’s  in  love  with  him.  iso 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that 
colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make 
him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  0,  ’t  will  he  admirable ! 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you:  I  know 
my  physic  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant 
you  two,  and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where 
he  shall  find  the  letter:  observe  his  construc¬ 
tion  of  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream 
on  the  event.  Farewell.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea.3 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she ’s  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She ’s  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one 
that  adores  me:  what  o’  that? 

Sir  And.  I  was  ador’d  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let ’s  to  bed,  knight.  Thou  hadst 
need  send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover4  your  niece,  I 
am  a  foul  way  out.  201 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight :  if  thou 
hast  her  not  i’  the  end,  call  me  cut.5 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take 
it  how  you  will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come,  I  ’ll  go  burn  some 
sack;  ’t is  too  late  to  go  to  bed  now:  come, 
knight;  come,  knight.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.  The  Duke's  palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio,  and  others, 
with  music. 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music.  Now,  good 
morrow,  friends. 

1  Expressure,  expression.  s  Feelingly ,  exactly. 

8  Penthesilea ,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.  *  Recover,  win. 
5  Call  me  cut ,  a  term  of  abuse ;  a  cut  was  a  docked  horse. 


Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique6  song  we  heard  last 
night : 

Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much, 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 
Come,  but  one  verse. 

Gur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship, 
that  should  sing  it.  io 

Duke.  Who  was  it? 

Cur.  Feste  the  jester,  my  lord;  a  fool  that 
the  Lady  Olivia’s  father  took  much  delight  in. 
He  is  about  the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out:  and  play  the  tune  the 
while.  [Exit  Curio.  Music  plays. 

[To  Viola]  Come  hither,  boy.  If  ever  thou 
shalt  love, 

In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me; 

For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are, 

Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 

Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov’d.  How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat  21 
Where  Love  is  thron’d. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly: 

My  life  upon ’t,  young  though  thou  art,  thine 
eye 

Hath  stay’d  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ! 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is ’t  ? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion.7 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  thee,  then.  What 
years,  i’  faith? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven !  Let  still  the 
woman  take  30 

An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband’s  heart: 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 

More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and 
worn,8 

Than  women’s  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than 
thyself, 

6  Antique,  i.e.  old-fashioned  and  quaint. 

7  Complexion,  personal  appearance. 

8  Worn,  i.e.  worn  out. 
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Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent;1  3S 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display’d,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are:  alas,  that  they  are  so; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow! 

[  [  Re-enter  Curio  and  Clown. 

<  Duke.  0,  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last 
s  night! 

^Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old  and  plain; 
sThe  spinsters2  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
\  And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread 

>  with  bones,3 

JDo  use  to  chant  it:  it  is  silly  sooth,4 

>  And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 

\  Like  the  old  age.5 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ?  so 

Duke.  Ay;  prithee,  sing.  [Music. 

Song. 

Clo.  Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath; 
l  I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 

(  My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

)  0,  prepare  it ! 

My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 

I  Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet,  60 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
)  My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be 

i  thrown: 

A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  0,  where 

Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave, 

>  To  weep  there! 

$  Duke.  There  ’s  for  thy  pains. 

I  Clo.  No  pains,  sir;  I  take  pleasure  in  sing- 
\  ing,  sir.  70 

>  Duke.  I  ’ll  pay  thy  pleasure,  then. 

)  Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid, 
>  one  time  or  another. 

7  Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee. 

)  do.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee; 
jand  the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable 
\  taffeta,6  for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal !  I  would 


1  Bent,  tension.  2  Spinsters,  i.e,  female  spinners. 

3  Bones,  i.e.  bobbins  of  bone  or  ivory. 

4  Silly  sooth,  simple  truth. 

6  The  old  age,  i.e.  the  primitive  age. 

3  Taffeta,  a  silken  fabric. 
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have  men  of  such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that ' 
their  business  might  be  every  thing,  and  their, 
intent  every  where;  for  that’s  it  that  always! 
makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing.  Farewell.  ; 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Duke  and  Viola. 

Once  more,  Cesario, 

Get  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty  : 

Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world, 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands; 

The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow’d  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily7  as  fortune; 

But ’t  is  that  miracle  and  queen  of  gems 
That  nature  pranks8  her  in  attracts  my  soul. 
Vio.  But  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir?  oo 
Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answer’d. 

Vio.  Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is, 

Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia:  you  cannot  Jove  her; 
You  tell  her  so ;  must  she  not  then  be  an¬ 
swer’d  ? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman’s  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart;  no  woman’s  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call’d  appetite, —  100 
No  motion  of  the  liver,9  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment  and  revolt; 

But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 

And  can  digest  as  much:  make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  hear  me 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know  .  ,  , 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may 
owe: 

In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 

My  father  had  a  daughter  lov’d  a  man,  no 
As  it  might  he,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 

I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what’s  her  history? 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord.  Slie  never  told 
her  love, 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  clieek :  she  pin’d  in  thought, 

7  Giddily,  negligently. 

3  Pranks,  decks. 

3  Liver,  formerly  held  to  be  the  seat  of  love. 
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And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.  Was  not  this  love  indeed? 
l  t We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more,  hut  indeed 
)Our  shows  are  more  than  will;  for  still  we 
<  prove  120 

$Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love.] 
Duke .  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my 
boy? 

Vio.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father’s 
house, 

And  all  the  brothers  too :  [aside]  and  yet  I 
know  not. 

Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady? 

Duke.  Ay,  that  ;s  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste ;  give  her  this  jewel;  say, 

My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.1 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V.  Olivia's  garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew 
'  A-Guecheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  Signior  Fabian. 
Fab.  Nay,  I  ’ll  come:  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of 
this  sport,  let  me  be  boil’d  to  death  with 
melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have 
the  niggardly  rascally  sheep -biter  come  by 
some  notable  shame  ? 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know  he 
brought  me  out  o’  favour  with  my  lady  about 
a  bear-baiting  here.  10 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we  ’ll  have  the  bear 
again;  and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue: 
shall  we  not,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our 
lives. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain. 

Enter  Maria. 

How  now,  my  metal  of  India ! 2 
y  Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box -tree: 
Malvolio ’s  coming  down  this  walk :  he  has 
been  yonder  i’  the  sun  practising  behaviour  to 
his  own  shadow  this  half  hour:  observe  him, 
for  the  love  of  mockery;  for  I  know  this  letter 
will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close, 


in  the  name  of  jesting !  [The  others  hide  them¬ 
selves.]  Lie  thou  there  [throws  dozen  a  letter]; 
for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught 
with  tickling. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  ’T  is  but  fortune;  all  is  fortune.  Maria 
once  told  me  she  did  affect  me:  and  I  have 


Duke.  Get  thee  to  yond  same  sovereign  cruelty; 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 

Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands, —(Act  ii.  4.  83-85.) 


heard  herself  come  thus  near,  that,  should  she 
fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my  complexion. 
Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  more  exalted 
respect  than  any  one  else  that  follows  her. 
What  should  I  think  on ’t? 

Sir  To.  Here ’s  an  overweening  rogue  1 

Fab.  0,  peace !  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him :  how  he  jets3  under  his 
advanced  plumes!  zt 


1  Denay,  denial. 


2  Metal  of  India ,  ie.  girl  of  gold. 


s  Jets,  struts. 
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Sir  And.  ’S  light,1 1  could  so  beat  the  rogue! 
Sir  To.  Peace,  I  say. 

Mai .  To  be  Count  Malvolio !  40 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue ! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for  ’t;  the  lady  of 
the  Strachy  married  the  yeoman  of  the  ward¬ 
robe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  J ezebel ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  now  he  ;s  deeply  in:  look 
how  imagination  blows2  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married 
to  her,  sitting  in  my  state,3 —  so 

Sir  To.  0  for  a  stone-bow,4  to  hit  him  in  the 
eye! 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my 
branch’d5  velvet  gown;  having  come  from  a 
day-bed,6  where  I  have  left  Olivia  sleeping, — 
Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Fab.  0,  peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state; 
and  after  a  demure  travel  of  regard,  telling 
them  I  know  my  place  as  I  would  they  should 
do  theirs,  to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby, —  ei 
Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles ! 

Fab.  0,  peace,  peace,  peace!  now,  now! 
Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient 
start,  make  out  for  him:  I  frown  the  while; 
and  perchance  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play 
with  my— some  rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches; 
court’sies  there  to  me, — 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live1? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us 
with  cars,  yet  peace.  n 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quench¬ 
ing  my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard 
of  control,— 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow 
o’ the  lips,  then? 

Mai.  Saying,  “  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes 
having  cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this 
prerogative  of  speech;”-— , 

Sir  To,  What,  what?  '  so 

Mai.  “You  must  amend  your  drunkenness.” 


1  ’S  light,  a  corruption  of  God’s  light.  2  Bloios,  puffs  up. 

3  My  state,  i.e.  my  chair  of  state. 

4  Stone-bow,  a  cross-how  for  throwing  stones  (Lat. 
balista).  5  Branch'd ,  ornamented  with  leafy  patterns. 

6  Day-bed,  couch  or  sofa. 

'  212'"". 


Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews 
of  our  plot. 

Mai.  “Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of 
your  time  with  a  foolish  knight,”— 

Sir  And.  That  5s  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai  “  One  Sir  Andrew,” — 

Sir  And.  I  knew ’t  was  I;  for  many  do.  call 
me  fool.  90 

Mai,  What  employment  have  we  here?7 

[Taking  -up  the  letter. 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock8  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  0,  peace!  and  the  spirit  of  humours 
intimate  reading  aloud  to  him! 

Mai.  By  my  life,  tins  is  my  lady’s  hand: 
these  be  her  very  0’s,  her  IPs,  and  her  T’s; 
and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P’s.  It  is,  in 
contempt  of  question,9  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  C’s,  her  IPs,  and  her  T’s: 
why  that?  ioo 

Mai,  [Reads\  “To  the  unknown  beloved,  this, 
and  my  good  wishes:”  her  very  phrases!  By 
your  leave,  wax.  Soft!  and  the  impressure10 
her  Lucrece,  with  which  she  uses  to  seal:  ’t  is 
my  lady.  To  whom  should  this  be  ? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [Reads\ 

“  Jove  knows  I  love* 

But  who  ? 

Lips,  do  not  move; 

No  man  must  know.”  110 

“No  man  must  know.”  What  follows?  the 
numbers  alter’d!  “No  man  must  know;”  if 
this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio  ? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock!11 

Mai.  [./tads'] 

“  I  may  command  where  I  adore; 

But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece’  knife. 

With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore  : 

M,  0,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life.” 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I.  120 

Mai.  “J/,  0,  A,  7,  doth  sway  my  life.” 
Nay, but  first,  let  me  see,  let  me  see,  let  me  see. 


^  i.e.  What’s  to  do  here? 

a  Woodcock,  a  common  metaphor  for  fool,  the  bird  being 
supposed  to  have  no  brains. 

®  In  contempt  of  question,  i>ast  question. 

10  Impressure ,  impression, 
u  Brock,  badger,  a  term  of  contempt. 


TWEIFTH  —HI GUT. .  Med,  (reads)  Jove  knot??  1  love  , 

Act  U,  Scene  Y,  lji.es  107-iOS  .  But  who  ? 


ACT  II.  Scene  5. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


ACT  II.  Scene  5. 


Fab.  What  dish  o’  poison  has  she  dress’d 
him! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  staniel1 
checks  at  it ! 

Mai.  a  I  may  command  where  I  adore.” 
Why,  she  may  command  me:  I  serve  her;  she 
is  my  lady.  Why,  this  is  evident  to  any  formal 
capacity;  there  is  no  obstruction  in  this:  and 
the  end, — what  should  that  alphabetical  posi¬ 
tion  portend?  If  I  could  make  that  resemble 
something  in  me,  .  .  .  Softly !  J/,  0,  A,  I. 

Sir  To.  0,  ay,  make  up  that:  he  is  now  at 
a  cold  scent. 

Fab.  Sowter2  will  cry  upon ’t,  for  all  this, 
though  it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai.  if, — Malvolio ;  if, — why,  that  begins 
my  name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say  he  would  work  it  out? 
the  cur  is  excellent  at  faults.3  140 

Mai.  if, — but  then  there  is  no  eonsonancy 
in  the  sequel;  that  suffers  under  probation: 
A  should  follow,  but  0  does. 

Fab.  And  0  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I  ’ll  cudgel  him,  and  make 
him  cry  0! 

Mai.  And  then  1  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you, 
you  might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels 
than  fortunes  before  you.  iso 

Mai.  if,  0,  A,  I:  this  simulation  is  not  as  the 
former;  and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would 
bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are 
in  my  name.  Soft!  here  follows  prose. 

[Reads]  “  If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve.  In 
my  stars  I  am  above  thee;  but  be  not  afraid  of  great¬ 
ness:  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  ’em.  Thy  Fates 
open  their  hands;  let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace 
them :  and,  to  inure  thyself  to  what  thou  art  like  to 
be,  cast  thy  humble  slough,  and  appear  fresh.  Be 
opposite4  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants ;  let 
thy  tongue  tang5  arguments  of  state ;  put  thyself 
into  the  trick  of  singularity :  she  thus  advises  thee 
that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended 
thy  yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see  thee  ever 
cross-garter’d :  I  say,  remember.  Go  to,  thou  art 
made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so;  if  not,  let  me  see 


1  Staniel,  kestrel. 

2  Sowter,  term  contemptuously  applied  to  a  hound ;  a 
sowter  was  a  cobbler  or  botcher. 

3  At  faults,  where  the  scent  is  lost. 

4  Opposite,  contrary.  s  Tang,  ring  with. 


thee  a  steward  still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not 
worthy  to  touch  Fortune’s  fingers.  Farewell.  She 
that  would  alter  services  with  thee, 

The  Fortunate-Unhappy.” 
Daylight  and  champaign  discover  not  more: 
this  is  open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read 
politic  authors,  I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will 
wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  will  be  point- 
devise6  the  very  man.  I  do  not  now  fool  myself, 
to  let  imagination  jade7  me;  for  every  reason 
excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.  She  did 
commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late,  she  did 
praise  my  leg  being  cross  -  garter’d ;  and  in 
this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and 
with  a  kind  of  injunction  drives  me  to  these 
habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am 
happy.  I  will  be  strange,  stout,8  in  yellow 
stockings,  and  cross-garter’d,  even  with  the 
swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove  and  my  stars 
be  praised !  Here  is  yet  a  postscript. 

[Reads]  “  Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who 
I  am.  If  thou  entertain’st  my  love,  let  it  appear  in 
thy  smiling  :  thy  smiles  become  thee  well;  therefore 
in  my  presence  still  smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I  prithee.” 
Jove,  I  thank  thee!  I  will  smile;  I  will  do 
everything  that  thou  wilt  have  me.  [Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport 
for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the 
Sophy.9 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this 
device.  200 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her 
but  such  another  jest. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  0’  my  neck? 

Sir  And.  Or  o’  mine  either? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray- 
trip,10  and  become  thy  bond-slave? 

Sir  And.  I’ faith,  or  I  either?  210 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such 
a  dream,  that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves 
him  he  must  run  mad. 


6  Point-devise,  precisely. 

7  Jade,  i.e.  make  me  appear  like  a  jade,  ridiculous. 

8  Strange,  stout,  distant  and  proud. 

9  Sophy,  i.e.  Sufi,  Shall  of  Persia. 

10  Tray -trip,  a  game  at  dice. 
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ACT  nr.  Scene  1. 


Mar.  Nay,  "but  say  true ;  does  it  work  upon 
him.  215 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitse  with  a  midwife. 
Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the 
sport,  mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady. 
He  will  come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and 
’t  is  a  colour  she  abhors,  and  cross- garter’d,  a 
fashion  she  detests,’  and  he  will  smile  upon 


her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her 
disposition,  being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as 
she  is,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  a, 
notable  contempt.  If  you  will  see  it,  follow 
me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,1  thou  most 
excellent  devil  of  wit  1 
Sir  And.  I  ’ll  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III 


Scene  I.  Olivia's  garden. 

Enter  Viola,  and  Clown  with  a  tabor. 

Yio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music! 
Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Yio.  Art  thou  a  churchman? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir:  I  do  live  by  the 
church;  for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my 
house  doth  stand  by  the  church. 

![  Yio.  So  thou  mayst  say,  the  king  lies  by 
a  beggar,  if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him;  or,  the 
church  stands  by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand 
by  the  church.  it 

i  Clo.  You  have  said,  sir.  To  see  this  age! 
)  A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril 2  glove  to  a  good 
<!wit:  how  quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be 

(turned  outward ! 

Yio,  Nay,  that  ’s  certain;  they  that  dally  nicely 
with  words  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had 
$  no  name,  sir.  20 

;  Yio.  Why,  man? 

>  Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name’s  a  word;  and  to 
|  dally  with  that  word  might  make  my  sister 
/  wanton.  But  indeed  words  are  very  rascals, 

;  since  bonds  disgrac’d  them. 

\  Yio.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 
j  Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  with¬ 
out  words;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I 
✓  am  loth  to  prove  reason  with  them. 

^  Yio:  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow, 

?  and  car’st  for  nothing.  :n 

$  d°‘  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something; 

<but  in  my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for 


Tartar,  i.e,  Tartarus. 
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you:  if  that  be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir, 
would  it  would  make  you  invisible.  ]  \ 

Yio.  Art  not  thou  the  Lady  Olivia's  fool? 
Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir;  Mu*  Lady  Olivia,  has 
no  folly:  she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  fill  she  be 
married;  and  fools  are  as  like  husbands  as 
pilchards  are  to  herrings,-  the  husband’s  the 
bigger:  I  am,  indeed,  not  her  fool,  but  her 
corrupter  of  words.  41 

Yio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  Count  ( Irsino’s. 
Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb 
like  the  sun,  it  shines  everywhere.  I  would 
be  sorry,  sir,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft 
with  your  master  as  with  my  mistress:  I 
think  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Yio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon3  me,  I’ll  no 
more  with  thee.  Hold,  there ’s  expenses  for 
thee.  [67m*  him  a  piece  of  money. 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of 
hair,  send  thee  a  beard !  51, 

Yio.  By  my  troth,  I  ’ll  tell,  thee,  I  am  almost 
sick  for  one;  [crnafo]  though  I  would  not  have 
it  grow  on  my  chin.  Is  thy  lady  within? 

Clo.  [Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,-, 
sir?  \  Showing  the  piece  of  money.  \ 

Flo.  Yes,  being  kept  together  and  put  to, 
use.  ■■  / 

Clo.  I,  would  play  Lord  Pandarus  of  Pliry- ! 
gia,  sir,  to  bring  a  Oressida  to  tins  Troilus, 

I7o.  I  understand  you,  sir ;  5t  is  well  :f 

60  J 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  / 
begging  but  a  beggar:  Oressida  was  a  beggar,  ]  J 
My  lady  is  within,  sir.  I  will  construe  to' 
them  whence  you  come;  who  you  are  and 

3  Pass  upon ,  i.e.  make  a  thrust  at. 


-  Cheveril,  kid. 
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ACT  Iir.  Scene  1. 


what  you  would  are  out  of  my  welkin;  I  might 
say  element,  but  the  word  is  over-worn.  [Exit. 

Vio.  This  fellow  ’s  wise  enough  to  play  the 
fool, 

And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit: 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time,  70 

Not,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.  This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man’s  art: 

For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit, 

But  wise  men,  folly-fall’n,  quite  taint  their  wit. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek. 

Sir  To.  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Bleu  vous  garde ,  monsieur.1 

Vio.  Et  votes  aussi ;  votre  serviteur .2 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are;  and  I  am 
yours.  so 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my 
niece  is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your 
trade3  be  to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir;  I  mean, 
she  is  the  list4  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  sir;  put  them  to 
motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  under-stand  me,  sir, 
than  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding 
me  taste  my  legs.  90 

Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  en¬ 
trance: — but  we  are  prevented.5 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens 
rain  odours  on  you ! 

Sir  And.  [Aside]  That  youth’s  a  rare  cour¬ 
tier:  “  Rain  odours;”  well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to 
your  own  most  pregnant6  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  [Aside]  “Odours,”  “pregnant” 
and  “vouchsafed:”  I’ll  get  ’em  all  three  all 
ready. 

Oli.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave 


1  “God  keep  you,  sir.” 

2  “And  you  too;  your  servant.” 

3  Trade,  business.  4  List,  limit. 

s  Prevented ,  anticipated.  c  Pregnant,  ready. 


me  to  my  hearing.  [Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir 
Andrew ,  and  Maria.]  Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 
Vio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble 
service. 

Oli.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant’s  name,  fair 
princess. 

Oli.  My  servant,  sir !  ’T  was  never  merry 
world  (  109 

Since  lowly  feigning7  was  call’d  compliment : 
You  ’re  servant  to  the  Count  Orsino,  youth. 
Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs 
be  yours: 

Your  servant’s  servant  is  yoiir  servant,  madam. 
Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him :  for  his 
thoughts, 

Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill’d 
with  me ! 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle 
thoughts 
On  his  behalf: — 

Oli.  0,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you, 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him: 

But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 

I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that  120 
Than  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, — 

Oli.  Give  me  leave,  beseech  you.  I  did  send, 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 

A  ring  in  chase  of  you:  so  did  I  abuse8 
Myself,  my  servant  and,  I  fear  me,  you: 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit, 

To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunning, 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours:  what  might 
you  think? 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?  To  one  of 
your  receiving9  i3i 

Enough  is  shown:  a  Cyprus,10  not  a  bosom, 
Hides  my  heart.  So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 
Vio.  I  pity  you. 

Oli.  That ’s  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grise;11  for ’t  is  a  vulgar  proof 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

Oli.  Why,  then,  methinks ’t  is  time  to  smile 
again. 

7  Lowly  feigning,  affected  humility.  s  Abuse,  deceive. 

9  Receiving,  i.e.  ready  apprehension. 

10  Cyprus,  transparent  stuff.  11  Grise,  step. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  I. 


0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 

If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion  than  the  wolf !  mo 

[Clock  strikes. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you: 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  liar- 
vest, 


Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man. 

There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward- ho! 

Grace  and  good  disposition  attend  your  lady¬ 
ship  ! 

You5ll  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me? 
OIL  Stay! 

I  prithee,  tell  me  what  thou  think’st  of  me. 


Oh.  Stay! 


I  prithee,  tell  me  what  thou  think’st  of  me.— (Act  iii.  1. 149, 150.) 


Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what 
you  are.  151 

OIL  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right:  I  am  not  what 
I  am. 

OIL  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you 
be  I 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am? 
I  wish  it  might,  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

OIL  0  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 

A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid:  love’s  night 
is  noon.  160 

Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 
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By  maidhood,  honour,  truth  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre 1  all  thy  pride, 
Nor  wit  nor  reason  can  my  passion  hide: 

Ho  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause; 
But  rather  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter: 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is 
better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my 
youth, 

I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom  and  one  truth, 
And  that  no  woman  has;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 


1  Maugre,  in  spite  of. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


And  so  adieu,  good  madam:  never  more 
Will  I  my  master’s  tears  to  you  deplore. 

OIL  Yet  come  again;  for  thou  perhaps 
mayst  move 

That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  The  court-yard  of  Olivia's  house . 

Enter  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  A  nd.  No,  faith,  1 11  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy 
reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason, 
Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more 
favours  to  the  count’s  serving-man  than  ever 
she  bestow’d  upon  me;  I  saw’t  i’  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy? 
tell  me  that.  10 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in 
her  toward  you. 

Sir  And.  ’S  light,  will  you  make  an  ass  o’ me  ? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon 
the  oaths  of  judgment  and  reason.  • 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand- jury¬ 
men  since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in 
your  sight  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake 
your  dormouse  valour,  to  put  fire  in  your  heart 
and  brimstone  in  your  liver.  You  should 
then  have  accosted  her;  and  with  some  excel¬ 
lent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should 
have  bang’d  the  youth  into  dumbness.  This 
was  look’d  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was 
balk’d:  the  double  gilt  of  this  opportunity  you 
let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sail’d  into 
the  north  of  my  lady’s  opinion;  where  you  will 
hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman’s  beard, 
unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable 
attempt  either  of  valour  or  policy.  31 

Sir  And.  An’t  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with 
valour;  for  policy  I  hate:  I  had  as  lief  be  a 
Brownist  as  a  politician. 

Sir  To.  Why,  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes 
upon  the  basis  of  valour.  Challenge  me  the 
count’s  youth  to  fight  with  him;  hurt  him  in 
eleven  places:  my  niece  shall  take  note  of  it; 
and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in 


the  wTorld  can  more  prevail  in  man’s  commen¬ 
dation  with  woman  than  report  of  valour.  41 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  him  % 

Sir  To.  Gro,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand;  be 
curst1  and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so 
it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention:  taunt 
him  with  the  license  of  ink:  if  thou  “thou’st” 
him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss;  and  as 
many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper, 
although  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the 
bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  ’em  down:  go, 
about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink; 
though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter: 
about  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

Sir  To.  We’ll  call  thee  at  the ciibicido:2  go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  Sir 
Toby. 

Sir  Toby.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad, 
some  two  thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him: 
but  you  ’ll  not  deliver ’t?  61 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me,  then;  and  by  all 
means  stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think 
oxen  and  wainropes3  cannot  hale4  them  toge¬ 
ther.  For  Andrew,  if  he  -were  open’d,  and 
you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog 
the  foot  of  a  flea,  I  ’ll  eat  the  rest  of  the  ana¬ 
tomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,5  the  youth,  bears  in 
his  visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of 
nine  comes. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will 
laugh  yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  me. 
Yond  gull  Malvolio  is  turn’d  heathen,  a  very 
renegado;  for  there  is  no  Christian,  that  means 
to  be  sav’d  by  believing  rightly,  can  ever  be-V 
lieve  such  impossible  passages6  of  grossness. 
He ’s  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-garter’d  ?  79 

1  Curst,  sharp,  petulant. 

2  Ciibiculo  (i.e.  eubiculum),  chamber. 

3  Wainropes,  cart-ropes.  4  Hale,  draw. 

5  Opposite,  opponent.  G  Passages,  acts. 
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Mar.  Most  viilanously;  like  a  pedant1  that 
keeps  a  school  i’  the  church.  I  have  clogg’d 
him,  like  his  murderer.  He  does  obey  every 
point  of  the  letter  that  I  dropp’d  to  betray 
him:  he  does  smile  his  face  into  more  lines 
than  is  in  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation 
of  the  Indies:  you  have  not  seen  such  a  thing 
as ’t  is;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at 
him.  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him:  if  she 
do,  he  ’ll  smile,  and  take ’t  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he 
is.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  The  Market  Place. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 

Seb.  I  would  not  by  my  will  have  troubled 
you, 

But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you:  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage, 
But  jealousy2  what  might  befall  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts,  which,  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove  10 
Rough  and  unhospitable.  My  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 

Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks, 

And  thanks:  and,  ever  oft,3  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay: 

But,  were  my  worth4  as  is  my  conscience  firm, 
You  should  find  better  dealing.  What’s  to  do? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques5  of  this  town  ? 
Ant.  To-morrow,  sir;  best  first  go  see  your 
lodging.  20 

Seb.  I  am  not  weary,  and ’t  is  long  to  night: 
I  pray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  Would  you’d  pardon  me ! 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets: 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  ’gainst  the  count  his 
galleys 

1  Pedant ,  i.e.  pedagogue.  2  Jealousy ,  apprehension. 

8  Ever  oft ,  i.e.  with  perpetual  frequency. 

4  Worth,  wealth.  6  Reliques  =  monuments. 
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I  did  some  service;  of  such  note,  indeed, 

That  were  I  ta’en  here  it  would  scarce  be 
answer’d. 

£Seb.  Belike  you  slew  great  number  of  his 
people  ?  } 

Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  na-  } 
ture,  30  i 

Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time  and  quarrel  ( 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument.  ) 
It  might  have  since  been  answer’d  in  repaying} 
What  we  took  from  them;  which,  for  traffic’s} 
sake,  l 

Most  of  our  city  did:  only  myself  stood  out;  S 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed 6  in  this  place,  ] 

I  shall  pay  dear,  ]  > 

Seb.  Ho  not  then  ■walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.  Hold,  sir,  here ’s 
my  purse. 

In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 

Is  best  to  lodge:  I  will  bespeak  our  diet,  40 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time  and  feed  your 
knowledge 

With  viewing  of  the  town:  there  shall  you 
'have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse  ? 

Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some 
toy 

You  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  your  store, 

I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb.  I  ’ll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave 
you  for 
An  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant. 

Seb.  I  do  remember.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IY.  Olivia's  garden. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Ladies. 

Oli.  [Aside]  I  have  sent  after  him:  he  says 
he’ll  come; 

How  shall  I  feast  him?  what  bestow  of7 
him? 

For  youth  is  bought  more  oft  than  begg’d  or 
borrow’d. 

I  speak  too  loud. 

Where  is  Malvolio?  he  is  sad8  and  civil,9 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes; 

0  Lapsed,  perhaps  =  “  caught”  “  taken  by  surprise  ”  (see 
note  198).  i  Of,  on. 

8  Sad,  grave.  8  Civil,  well-mannered. 
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Enter  Maria. 

Where  is  Malvolio? 

Mar .  Iie5s  coming,  madam;  but  in  very 
strange  manner.  He  is,  sure,  possess’d,  ma¬ 
dam.  [Exeunt  Ladies.  9 

OIL  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 


Mar .  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile : 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard 
about  you,  if  he  come;  for,  sure,  the  man  is 
tainted  in  ’s  wits. 

OIL  Go  call  him  hither.  [Exit  Maria.]  I  ’in 
as  mad  as  he, 

If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. 


*  S'v#‘ 


Mal.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  In  my  legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands 
shall  he  executed :  I  think  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand.— (Act  iii.  4.  28-31.) 


Re-enter  Maria,  with  Malvolio. 

How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mat.  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho ! 

OIL  Smil’st  thou? 

I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion.  20 

Mai.  Sad,  lady !  I  could  be  sad :  this  does 
make  some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross- 
gartering;  but  what  of  that?  if  it  please  the 
eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  son¬ 
net  is,  “  Please  one,  and  please  all.” 

OIL  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man?  what  is  the 
matter  with  thee? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow 
in  my  legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and 


commands  shall  be  executed:  I  think  we  do 
know  the  sweet  Boman  hand.  si 

£  OIL  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mal.  To  bed!  ay,  sweet -heart;  and  I ’ll 
come  to  thee.  ] 

OIL  God  comfort  thee !  Why  dost  thou 
smile  so,  and  kiss  thy  hand  so  oft? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio? 

Mal.  At  your  request!  yes;  nightingales 
answer  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous 
boldness  before  my  lady  ?  41 

Mal.  “Be  not  afraid  of  greatness:”  ;t was 
well  writ. 

OIL  What  mean’st  thou  by  that,  Malvolio? 
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Mai.  “  Some  are  born  great,” — 

Oli.  Ha? 

Mai.  “  Some  achieve  greatness,” — 

Oli.  What  say’st  then  ? 

Mai.  “  And  some  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them.”  50 

01%.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

Mai.  “  Remember  who  commended  thy 
yellow  stockings,” — 

.  Oli.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

Mai.  “And  wish’d  to  see  thee  cross* gar¬ 
ter’d.” 

Oli.  Cross-garter’d  ? 

Mai.  “  Go  to,  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desir’st 
to  be  so;” — 

Oli.  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai.  “  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant 
still.”  eo 

Oli.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the 
Count  Orsino’s  is  returned:  I  could  hardly 
entreat  him  hack:  he  attends  your  ladyship’s 
pleasure. 

Oli.  I  ’ll  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servant .]  Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  look’d  to.  Where ’s 
my  cousin  Toby  ?  Let  some  of  my  people  have 
a  special  care  of  him :  I  would  not  have  him 
miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry.  70 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

Mai.  0,  ho  !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ? 
no  worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me ! 
This  concurs  directly  with  the  letter:  she  sends 
him  on  purpose,  that  I  may  appear  stubborn 
£  to  him;  [  for  she  incites  me  to  that  in  the  letter. 
“Cast  thy  humble  slough,”  says  she;  “be  oppo¬ 
site  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants;  let 
\ thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state;  put 
$  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity;  ”  and  con¬ 
sequently  sets  down  the  manner  how:  as,  a 
£sad  face,  a  reverent  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in 
S'  the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  ]  I 
have  lim’d  her;  but  it  is  Jove’s  doing,  and 
/Jove  make  me  thankful!  [And  when  she 
Jwent  away  now,  “Let  this  fellow  be  look’d 
Ho:”  fellow!  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  de¬ 
cree,  but  fellow.1  Why,  every  thing  adheres 


1  Fellow,  t.e.  companion. 
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together,  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple,  no  scruple r, 
of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous-  or  ; 
unsafe  circumstance  .  .  .  What  can  be  said  ? , 
Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  between  me ; 
and  the  full  prospect  of  my  hopes.  Well, 
Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  ! 
thanked.  ]  ( 

Sir  To.  [  Without]  Which  way  is  lie,  in  the 
name  of  sanctity?  If  all  the  devils  of  hell  be 
drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  himself  possess’d 
him,  yet  I  ’ll  speak  to  him. 

Re-enter  Maria  with  Sir  Toby  Belch  and 
Fabian. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is.  How  is ’t  with 
you,  sir?  how  is’t  with  you,  man? 

Mai.  Go  off;  I  discard  you:  let  me  enjoy 
my  private:3  go  off.  ioo 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within 
him!  did  not  I  tell  you?  Sir  Toby,  my  lady 
prays  you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  goto;  peace,  peace;  we  must 
deal  gently  with  him:  let  me  alone.  How  do 
you,  Malvolio?  how  is’t  with  you?  What, 
man!  defy  the  devil:  consider,  he’s  an  enemy 
to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say?  no 

Mar.  La  you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
how  he  takes  it  at  heart !  Pray  God,  he  be 
not  bewitch’d ! 

[  Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. \ 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow' 
morning,  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  \ 
him  for  more  than  I  ’ll  say.  ]  < 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress ! 

Mar.  0  Lord ! 

Sir  To.  Prithee,  hold  thy  peace;  this  is  not 
the  way:  do  you  not  see  you  move  him?  let 
me  alone  witli  him.  122 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness;  gently,  gently : 
the  fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly 
us’d. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcoek  !4  how 
dost  thou,  chuck? 

Mai.  Sir! 

[  Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What, 

-  Incredulous,  incredible. 

3  Private,  privacy. 

4  My  bawcock,  my  fine  fellow 
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;  mail !  ’t  is  not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit 
; with  Satan:  hang  him,  foul  collier!]  130 
Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers,  good  Sir 
Toby,  get  him  to  pray. 

MaL  My  prayers,  minx! 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear 
of  godliness. 


MaL  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle 
shallow  things.  I  am  not  of  your  element: 
you  shall  know  more  hereafter.  {Exit. 

Sir  To.  Is  ’t  possible  ? 

Fab.  If  this  were  play’d  upon  a  stage 
now,  I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable 
faction.  X4i 


Mctl.  How  now,  mistress! 

Mar.  0  Lord !— (Act  iii.  4. 118, 119.) 


Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  in¬ 
fection  of  the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device 
take  air  and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we  ’ll  have  him  in  a  dark  room 
and  bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief 
that  he’s  mad:  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our 
pleasure  and  his  penance,  till  our  very  pas¬ 
time,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to  have 
mercy  on  him:  at  which  time  we  will  bring  the 
device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  fora  finder 
of  madmen.  But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 


Sir  And,  Here's  the  challenge,  read  it:  I 
warrant  there ’s  vinegar  and  pepper  in ’t. 

Fab.  Is ’t  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is ’t,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  {Ilecids\  “  Youth,  whatso¬ 
ever  thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow.” 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  “Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy 
mind,  why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no 
reason  for ’t.” 

Fab.  A  good  note,  that;  keeps  you  from  the 
blow  of  the  law.  169 

Sir  To.  “Thou  com’st  to  the  Lady  Olivia,  and 
in  my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly:  but  thou  liest  in 
thy  throat;  that  is  not  thematterl  challenge  thee  for.” 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good 
sense — less. 
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Sir  To .  C(  I  will  waylay  thee  going*  home;  where 
if  it  be  thy  chance  to  kill  me,” — 

Fab .  Good. 

Sir  To.  “Thou  kill’st  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  vil¬ 
lain.”  tso 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o’  the  windy  side  of  the 
law:  good. 

Sir  To.  “Fare  thee  well;  and  God  have  mercy 
upon  one  of  our  souls !  He  may  have  mercy  upon 
mine,  but  my  hope  is  better;  and  so  look  to  thyself. 
Thy  friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy, 
Andrew  Aguecheek.  ” 

If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot: 
I  ’ll  give ’t  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for ’t: 
he  is  now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady, 
and  will  by  and  by  depart. 

Si?'.  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew,  scout  me  for  him 
at  the  corner  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-baily: 
so  soon  as  ever  thou  seest  him,  draw;  and,  as 
thou  draw’st,  swear  horrible;  for  it  conies  to 
pass  oft  that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swagger¬ 
ing  accent  sharply  twang’d  off,  gives  manhood 
more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itself  would  • 
have  earn’d  him.  Away !  200 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing. 

[Exit. 

Sir  To.  Now  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter: 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman 
gives  him  out  to  be  of  good  capacity  and 
breeding;  his  employment  between  his  lord 
and  my  niece  confirms  no  less:  therefore  this 
letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed 
no  terror  in  the  youth:  he  will  find  it  comes 
from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his 
challenge  by  word  of  mouth;  set  upon  Ague- 
cheek  a  notable  report  of  valour;  and  drive 
the  gentleman,  as  I  know  his  youth  will  aptly 
receive  it,  into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his 
rage,  skill,  fury  and  impetuosity.  This  will  so 
fright  them  both,  that  they  will  kill  one 
another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices. 

jFoAHere  he  comes  with  your  niece :  give  them 
way  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some 
horrid  message  for  a  challenge.  220 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby ,  Fabian ,  and  Maria. 

Re-enter  Olivia,  with  Viola. 

£  OU.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of 
stone, 


And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary1  on’t;  ;• 
There ’s  some  tl  lin  g  i  nil  10  tl  tat,  re  proves  my  fa  ul  t ;  J 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is,  } 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Vio.  With  the  same  ’haviour  that  your  pas-? 
si  on  bears  !> 

Goes  on  my  master’s  grief.  ]  } 

OU.  Here,  wear  this  jewel  -  for  me,  ’tis  my  ’ 
picture : 

Refuse  it  not,,  it  hath  no  longue  to  vex  you  ! 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  ago  in  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  \  ’ll.  deny,  2;;o 
That  honour  sav’d  may  upon  asking  give? 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this:  your  true  love  for 
my  master. 

OU.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him 
that 

Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

OIL  Well,  come  again  to-morrow:  fare  thee 
well: 

A  fiend  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  Tory  and  Fabian*. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee ! 

Vio.  And  you,  sir.  239 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee 
to’t:  of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast 
done  him,  I  know  not;  but,  thy  intercepter, 
full  of  despite,  bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends 
thee  at  the  orchard-end:  dismount  thy  tuck,3 
he  yare4  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant 
is  quick,  skilful  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir;  I  am  sure  no  man 
hath  any  quarrel  to  me:  my  remembrance  is 
very  free  and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence 
done  to  any  man.  250 

Sir  To.  You’ll  find.,  it  otherwise,  I.  assure 
you:  therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any 
price,  betake  you  to  your  guard;  for  your 
opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth,  strength, 
skill  and  wrath  can  .furnish  man  withal 
Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubb’d  with  im~ 
hatch’d5  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration; 
but  he  is  a  devil  in  private  brawl :  souls  and 

1  Unchary ,  recklessly.  2  Jewel,  any  trinket. 

:i  Dismount  thy  tuck ,  draw  thy  sword.  4  Yare,  nimble, 
s  Unhatch’d,  nnhacked. 
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bodies  hath  lie  divorc’d  three;  and  his  in- 
censement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable, 
that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of 
death  and  sepulchre.  Hob  nob  is  his  word; 
give  ’t  or  take  5t.  263 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house, 
and  desire  some  conduct1  of  the  lady.  I  am 


no  fighter.  I  have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men 
that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others,  to  taste 
their  valour :  belike  this  is  a  man  of  that 
quirk.2  268 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives 
itself  out  of  a  very  competent  injury:  there¬ 
fore,  get  you  on,  and  give  him  his  desire. 


Fab.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could  possibly 
have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria.— (Act  iii.  4.  292-295.) 


Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless  you 
undertake  that  with  me  which  with  as  much 
safety  you  might  answer  him:  therefore,  on, 
or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked;  for  meddle 
you  must,  that’s  certain,  or  forswear  to  wear 
iron  about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech 
you,  do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of 
the  knight  what  my  offence  to  him  is:  it  is 
something  of  my  negligence,  nothing  of  my 
purpose.  28° 


Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay 
you  by  this  gentleman  till  my  return.  [Exit. 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this 
matter  ? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incens’d  against 
you,  even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement;  but  nothing 
of  the  circumstance  more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is 
he?  2S9 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to 
read  him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find 


i  Conduct ,  escort. 


2  Quirk,  wliim. 
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him  in  the  proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed, 
sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody  and  fatal  opposite 
that  you  could  possibly  have  found  in  any 
part  of  Illyria.  Will  you  walk  towards  him? 
I  will  make  your  peace  with  him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for  ’t;  I 
am  one  that  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than 
sir  knight:  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of 
my  mettle.  [Exeunt,  soo 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he  ’s  a  very  devil ;  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  firago.1  I  had  a  pass  with  him, 
rapier,  scabbard  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the 
stuck2  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it 
is  inevitable;  and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you 
as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step 
on.  They  say  he  has  been  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on  ’t,  I’ll  not  meddle  with 
him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified. 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder.  310 

Sir  And.  Plague  on ’t,  an  I  thought  he  had 
been  valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I’d 
have  seen  him  damn’d  ere  I ’d  have  challeng’d 
him.  Let  him  let  the  matter  slip,  and  I’ll 
give  him  my  horse,  gray  Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I  ’ll  make  the  motion:  stand  here, 
make  a  good  show  on ’t:  this  shall  end  without 
the  perdition  of  souls.  [Aside]  Marry,  I’ll 
ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you,  319 

Enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 

[Aside  to  Fabiaoi]  I  have  his  horse  to  take  up 
the  quarrel:  I  have  persuaded  him  the  youth ’s 
a  devil. 

Fab.  [Aside  to  Sir  Toby]  He  is  as  horribly 
conceited  of  him;  and  pants  and  looks  pale,  as 
If  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  [Aside  to  Viola ]  There ’s  no  remedy, 
sir;  he  will  fight  with  you  for ’s  oath  sake: 
marry,  he  hath  better  bethought  him  of  his 
quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be 
worth  talking  of:  therefore  draw,  for  the  sup- 
portance  of  his  vow;  he  protests  he  will  not 
hurt  you.  330 

Vio.  [Aside]  Pray  God  defend  me !  A  little 


1  Firago,  corruption  of  virago. 

2  Stuck,  corruption  of  stoccado,  a  thrust  in  fencing. 
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thing  would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I 
lack  of  a  man.  333 

Fab.  [Aside  to  Viola]  Give  ground,  if  you 
see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  [Aside  to  Sir  Andrew]  Come,  Sir  An¬ 
drew,  there ’s  no  remedy;  the  gentleman  will, 
for  his  honour’s  sake,  have  one  bout  with  you; 
he  cannot  by  the  duello3  avoid  it:  but  he  has 
promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  sol¬ 
dier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.  Come  on;  to ’t.  x 

Sir  And.  [Aside  to  Sir  Toby]  Pray  God  he 
keep  his  oath !  [. Draios . 

Vio.  [To  Fabian]  I  do  assure  you,  ’t  is  against 
my  will.  [Draws. 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ant.  [To  Sir  Andrew]  Put  up  your  sword.  If 
this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me: 

If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you. 

Sir  To.  You,  sir!  why,  what  are  you? 

Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do 
more 

Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker, 4  I 
am  for  you.  [They  draw.  330 

Fab.  0  good  Sir  Toby,  hold !  here  come 
the  officers. 

Sir  To.  [To  Antonio]  I  ’ll  be  with  you  anon. 

Vio.  [To  Sir  Andrew]  Pray,  sir,  put  your 
sword  up,  if  you  please. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir;  and,  for  that 
I  promis’d  you,  I  ’ll  be  as  good  as  my  word: 
he  will  bear  you  easily,  and  reins  well. 

Enter  Officers. 

First  Off.  [Points  to  Antonio]  This  is  the 
man ;  do  thy  office. 

See.  Off.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
of  Count  Orsino.  36i 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

First  Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot;  I  know  your  favour5 
well, 

Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away:  he  knows  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey.— [To  Viola]  This  comes 
with  seeking  you: 

3  Duello,  the  laws  of  the  duel. 

4  Undertaker,  intermeddler. 

3  Favour ,  face. 
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But  there  ’s-  no  remedy;  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do,  now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  p  urse  ?  It  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you 
Than  what  befalls  myself.  Y on  stand  amaz’d ; 
But  be  of  comfort.  372 

Sec  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 
Vio .  What  money,  sir 'd 

For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show’d  me  here, 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present 
trouble, 

Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I  ’ll  lend  you  something :  my  having1  is  not  much ; 
I’ll  make  division  of  my  present2  with  you: 
Hold,  there ’s  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now? 

Is ’t  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?  Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  makes  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice  or  any  feature: 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man  ass 

Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves! 

Sec.  Off.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.  This  youth  that 
you  see  here 

I  snatch’d  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death, 
Reliev’d  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 

And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

First  Off.  What ’s  that  to  us?  The  time  goes 
by:  away!  398 

A  nt.  But  0  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god ! 


Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. 
In  nature  there ’s  no  blemish  but  the  mind; 
None  can  be  call’d  deform’d  but  the  unkind  f  , 
Virtue  is  beauty;  but  the  beauteous  evil3 
Are  empty  trunks  o’erfiourish’d  by  the  devil. 

First  Off.  The  man  grows  mad:  away  with 
him! — Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.  {Exit  with  Officers. 

Vio.  Methinks  his  words  do  from  such  pas¬ 
sion  fly, 

That  he  believes  himself:  so  do  not  I. 

Prove  true,  imagination,  0  prove  true,  409 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta’en  for  you! 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight;  come  hither, 
Fabian :  we  ’ll  whisper  o’er  a  couplet4  or  two 
of  most  sage  saws.  {They  go  apart. 

Vio.  He  nam’d  Sebastian:  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass;  even  such  and  so 
In  favour  was  my  brother;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, 

For  him  I  imitate.  0,  if  it  prove, 

Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love ! 

{Exit.  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Sir 
Andrew  come  forward. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and 
more  a  coward  than  a  hare:  his  dishonesty 
appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity 
and  denying  him;  and  for  his  cowardship,  ask 
Fabian. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  reli¬ 
gious  in  it. 

Sir  And.  ’S  lid,  I  ’ll  after  him  again,  and 
beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never 
draw  thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not, —  {Exit. 

Fab.  Come,  let ’s  see  the  event.  4Si 

Sir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money  ’twill  be 
nothing  yet.  {Exeunt. 


ACT 

Scene  I.  Before  Olivia’s  house. 

Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am 
not  sent  for  you? 

i  Baring,  property.  a  Present,  i.e.  my  present  having. 


IV. 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow: 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i’  faith!  No,  I  do  not 
know  you;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my 
lady,  to  bid  you  come  speak  with  her;  nor 

3  Evil,  i.e.  persons  of  evil  nature. 
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*  Couplet,  couple. 
116 
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your  name  is  not  Master  Cesario;  nor  is  this 
not  my  nose  neither.  Nothing  that  is  so  is  so. 

.  Seb.  I  prithee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else: 
Thou  know’st  not  me.  11 

€lo.  V ent  my  folly !  he  has  heard  that  word 
of  some  great  man,,  and  now  applies  it  to  a 
fool.  Vent  my  folly !  I  am  afraid  this  great 


lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney.  1 
prithee,  now,  ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell 
me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady:  shall  I  vent 
to  her  that  thou  art  coming'? 

Seb .  I  prithee, foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me: 
There’s  money  for  thee:  if  you  tarry  longer, 

I  shall  give  worse  payment.  21 


do.  By /my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand. 
These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money  get 
themselves  a  good  report — after  fourteen  years’ 
purchase. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again? 
there ’s  for  you.  [Striking  Sebastian. 

Seb.  [ Beating  Sir  Andreio]  Why,  there ’s 
for  thee,  and  there,  and  there!  • 

Are  all  the  people  mad?  [Draws  his  dagger. 

Sir  To.  [Holding  Sebastian~\  Hold,  sir,  or 
I  ’ll  throw  your  dagger  o’er  the  house.  31 
do.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight:  I 


would  not  be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two¬ 
pence.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir;  hold. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone:  I’ll  go  an¬ 
other  way  to  work  with  him;  I’ll  have  an 
action  of  battery  against  him,  if  there  be  any 
law  in  Illyria:  though  I  struck  him  first,  yet 
it ’s  no  matter  for  that. 

Seb.  Let  go  thy  hand.  40 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go. 
Come,  my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron:  you 
are  well  flesh’d;  come  on. 

Seb.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.  [Frees  him¬ 
self.  ]  What  wouldst  thou  now  ? 
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If  thou  dar’st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy 
sword.  [Draws, 

Sir  To.  What,  what?  Nay,  then  I  must 

have  an  ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood 

from  you.  [Draws. 

Miter  Olivia. 

OIL  Hold,  Toby;  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 
hold! 

Sir  To.  Madam!  50 

OIL  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?  Ungracious  wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne’er  were  preach’d!  out  of 
my  sight! 

Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. 

Rudesby,1  be  gone !  [. Exeunt  Sir  Toby ,  Sir  An¬ 
drew,  and  Fabian. 

I  prithee,  gentle  friend, 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent2 
Against  thy  peace.  Go  with  me  to  my  house, 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
Tins  ruffian  hath  botch’d  up,  that  thou  thereby 
Mayst  smile  at  this:  thou  shaft  not  choose 
but  go:  01 

Do  not  deny.  Beshrew  his  soul  for  me, 

He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 
Seb.  [Aside]  What  relish  is  in  this?  how 
runs  the  stream  ? 

Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream: 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep; 

If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep ! 

OIL  Nay,  come,  I  prithee:  would  thou’dst 
be  rul’d  by  me! 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will 

OIL  0,  say  so,  and  so  be!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  Olivia’s  house.  On  one  side  the 
dark  room ,  in  which  Malvolio  is  seen,  bound; 
on  the  other  side  another  room ,  into  which 
enter  Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  I  prithee,  put  on  this  gown  and 
this  beard ;  make  him  believe  thou  art  Sir 
Topas  the  curate:  do  it  quickly;  I’ll  call  Sir 
Toby  the  whilst.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Well,  I  ’ll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble 
myself  in  ’t;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that 


1  Rudesby y  blusterer. 

2  Extent,  legal  seizure ;  hence,  attack. 


ever  dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  [Putting  on 
gown  and  beardi\  I  am  not  tall  enough  to  be¬ 
come  the  function  well,  nor  lean  enough  to  be 
thought  a  good  student:  [but  to  be  said  an!j 
honest  man  and  a  good  housekeeper  goes  as  j 
fairly  as  to  say  a  careful  man  and  a  great/ 
scholar.  The  competitors3  enter.]  / 

Re-enter  Mama  with  Sir  Tory. 

Sir  To.  J ove  bless  thee,  master  Parson. 

Clo.  Bonos  dies ,4  Sir  Toby:  [for,  as  the  old 5 
hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  ) 
very  wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  King  Gorbodue,  / 
“  That  that  is  is;”  so  I,  being  master  Parson,  j 
am  master  Parson;  for,  what  is  “that”  but 5 
“ that,”  and  “is”  but  “is”?]  \ 

Sir  To.  To  him,  Sir  Topas.  20 

Clo.  [In  a  feigned  voice  to  Malvolio ]  What, 
ho,  I  say!  peace  in  this  prison! 

[Opening  door  between  rooms. 

Sir  To.  [Aside  to  Maria]  The  knave  coun¬ 
terfeits  well;  a  good  knave. 

Mai.  [Within  the  dark  room"]  Who  calls 
there?5 

Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to 
visit  Malvolio  the  lunatic. 

Alai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas, 
go  to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend!  how  vexest 
thou  this  man!  talkest  thou  nothing  but  of 
ladies  ?  30 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  Parson. 

Afal.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged : 
good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad :  they 
have  laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  dishonest  Satan!  I  call  thee 
by  the  most  modest  terms;  for  I  am  one  of 
those  gentle  ones  that  will  use  the  devil  him¬ 
self  with  courtesy:  say’st  thou  that  house  is 
dark? 

Afal.  As  hell,  Sir  Topas.  39 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  transparent 
as  barricadoes,  and  the  clear-stories  toward 
the  south-north  are  as  lustrous  as  ebony;  and 
yet  complainest  thou  of  obstruction? 

Afal.  I  am  not  mad,  Sir  Topas  :  I  say  to 
you,  this  house  is  dark. 

3  Competitors,  confederates.  *  Bonos  dies,  good  day. 

s  Malvolio  speaks  from  the  inner  or  dark  room  all 
through  this  scene. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest:  I  say,  there  is 
no  darkness  but  ignorance;  in  which  thou  art 
more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mai.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignor¬ 
ance,  though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell; 
and  I  say,  there  was  never  man  thus  abus’d. 
I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are:  make  the 
trial  of  it  in  any  constant1  question. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  con¬ 
cerning  wildfowl  ? 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might 
haply  inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo.  What  think’st  thou  of  his  opinion? 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way 
approve  his  opinion.  go 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well.  Remain  thou  still  in 
darkness :  thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of 
Pythagoras  ere  I  will  allow  of  thy  wits;  and 
fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dispossess 
the  soul  of  thy  grandam.  Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas ! 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas! 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  might’st  have  done  this  without 
thy  beard  and  gown:  he  sees  thee  not.  70 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and 
bring  me  word  how  thou  find’st  him:  I  would 
we  were  well  rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may 
be  conveniently  deliver’d,  I  would  he  were; 
for  I  am  now  so  far  in  offence  with  my  niece, 
that  I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this 
sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by  and  by  to  my 
chamber.  [Exit  with  Maria. 

Clo,  [Advances  and  sings ] 

“Hey,  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does.” 

Mai.  Fool !  so 

Clo.  “  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy.”2 

Mai.  Fool ! 

Clo.  <{  Alas,  why  is  she  so?” 

Mai.  Fool,  I  say! 

Clo.  “  She  loves  another” — Who  calls, 

ha? 

Mai .  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve 
well  at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen, 
ink  and  paper:  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will 
live  to  be  thankful  to  thee  for  Jt. 


1  Constant,  consistent,  logical. 

2  Perdy ,  a  corruption  of  pardieu,  a  common  French 

oath. 


Clo.  Master  Malvolio  ?  no 

Mai,  Ay,  good  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five 
wits  ? 

Mai.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  noto¬ 
riously  abus’d:  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool, 
as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad  indeed, 
if  you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied3  me;  keep 
me  in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say;  the  minis¬ 
ter  is  here.  [As  Sir  Topas]  M.alvulio,  Malvo¬ 
lio,  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore!  endeavour 
thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble- 
babble. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas! 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good 
fellow.  [As  Cloum]  Who,  I,  sir?  not  I,  sir. 
God  be  wi’  you,  good  Sir  Topas !  [A$  Sir 
Topas]  Marry,  amen.  [As  Clown]  I  will,  sir, 
I  will. 

Mai.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say !  no 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you, 
sir?  I  am  shent4  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mai.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light  and 
some  paper:  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my 
wits  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Good  fool,  some 
ink,  paper  and  light;  and  convey  what  I  will 
set  down  to  my  lady:  it  shall  advantage  thee 
more  than  ever  the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to  Jt.  But  tell  me  true, 
are  you  not  mad  indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  coun¬ 
terfeit? 

Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not*  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  ’ll  ne’er  believe  a  madman  till 
I  see  his  brains.  I  will  fetch  you  light  and 
paper  and  ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  I  ’ll  requite  it  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree:  I  prithee,  be  gone. 

Clo.  [$m<7s] 

I  am  gone,  sir,  130 

And  anon,  sir, 

I  ’ll.  be  with  you  again, 


3  Propertied,  made  a  property  of,  as  a  tiling  having  no 
will  of  its  own.  *  Shent,  reproved. 
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fch  dagger  of  lath, 
ge  and  his  wrath, 
s,  ah,  ha?  to  the  devil: 
ad  lad, 
nails,  dad; 
m.  0-oodman  devil.  1 


Seb.  This  is  the  air;  that  is  the  glorious  si 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel  ’t  and  see 
And  though  ’t  is  wonder  that  enwraps  meth 
Yet  ’t  is  not  madness.  Where ’s  Antonio,  the 


Seb.  1 11  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  yon ; 

And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true.— (Act  iv.  3.  32,  33.) 


I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant: 

Yet  there  he  was;  and  there  I  found  this 
credit,1 

That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service, 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my 
sense  9 

That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,2  all  discourse,3 


i  Credit ,  intelligence.  2  Instance,  precedent. 

3  Discourse,  reason. 


That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 

And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades 
me 

To  any  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad, — 

Or  else  the  lady’s  mad;  yet,  if  ’t  were  so, 

She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her 
followers, 

Take  and  give  back  affairs  and  their  dispatch 
W ith  such  a  smooth, discreet  and  stable  bearing, 
As  I  perceive  she  does:  there ’s  something  in ’t 
That  is  deceivable.4  But  here  the  lady  comes. 

^  Deceimble ,  deceptive. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


ACT  V,  Scene  1. 


Enter  Olivia  and  Priest. 

Oli.  Blame  not  tills  haste  of  mine.  If  you 
mean  well, 

Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man 
Into  the  chantry  by:  there,  before  him, 

And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof, 

Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith: 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.  He  shall  conceal  it 


Whiles1  you  are  willing  it  shall  cnme  to  nolo, 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep  ;;o 
According  to  my  birth.  What-  do  you  say  l 
Seb.  I  ’ll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with 
you; 

And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 
OIL  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father:  and 
heavens  so  shine, 

That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  mine! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT 

Scene  1.  Before  Olivia’s  house. 

Enter  Clown  and  Fabian. 

Fab.  Now,  as  thou  lov’st  me,  let  me  see  his 
letter. 

Glo.  Good  Master  Fabian,  grant  me  another 
request. 

Fab.  Any  thing. 

Glo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

Fab.  This  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and,  in  recom¬ 
pense,  desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  Duke,  Yiola,  Curio,  and  Lords. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  Lady  Olivia, 
friends? 

Glo.  Ay,  sir,  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I  know  thee  well:  how  doest  thou, 
my  good  fellow?  12 

Glo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foes,  and 
the  worse  for  my  Mends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary;  the  better  for  thy 
friends. 

Glo.'  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Glo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make 
an  ass  of  me;  now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I 
am  an  ass:  so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in 
the  knowledge  of  myself;  and  by  my  friends 
£l  am  abused:  [so  that,  conclusions  to  be  as 
\  kisses,  if  your  four  negatives  make  your  two 
>  affirmatives,  why,  then,  the  worse  for  my  ! 
S  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes.  ] 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Glo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no;  though  it  please 
you  to  be  one  of  my  friends. 
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V. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me: 
there  Js  gold.  3i 

[Cdo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing, 
sir,  I  would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  0,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Glo.  Put  your  grace,-  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for 
this  once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to 
be  a  double-dealer:  there's  another. 

Glo.  Primo,  seeundo ,  tertio,  is  a  good  play; 
and  the  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  nllg 
the  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure;  orj 
the  bells  of  Saint  Bonnet,  sir,  may  put  you  in;' 
mind:  one,  two,  three.  J 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of- 
me  at  this  throw:]  if  you  will  let  your  lady/ 
know  I  am  here  to  speak  with  Inn*,  and  bring 
her  along  with  you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty 
further. 

Glo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till 
I  come  again.  [I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not 
have  you  to  think  that  my  desire  of  having  is  - 
the  sin  of  covetousness:  but,]  as  you  say,  sir,  ,; 
let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it 
anon.  [Exit. 

Yio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did 
rescue  me. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember 
well; 

Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear’d 
As  black  as  Vulcan  in  the  smoke  of  war. 


1  Whiles,  until. 


2  Grace ,  virtue. 


ACT  V.  Scene  I. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


<j£  A  bawbling1  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 

?  Jf or  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable;2 
JWith  which  such  scathful3  grapple  did  he 
\  make 

{ With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet,  eo 
(  That  very  envy  and  the  tongue  of  loss 
l  Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  What ’s  the 
matter  ?  ] 

First  Of.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  her  fraught  from 
Candy; 

And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  Ids  leg. 

<  £  Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and 
state, 

■ In  private  brabble4  did  we  apprehend  him.] 
Vio.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir;  drew  on  my 
side ; 

But  in  conclusion  put  strange  speech  upon 
me, —  70 

I  know  not  what  ’t  was  but  distraction.5 

Duke.  Notable  pirate!  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their 
mercies, 

Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear, 0 
Hast  made  thine  enemies ? 

A  nt.  Orsino,  noble  sir, 

Be  pleas’d  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you 
give  me: 

Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino’s  enemy.  A  witchcraft  drew  m  e  hither : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there  by  your  side 
From  the  rude  sea’s  enrag’d  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem;  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was: 

;  His  life  I  gave  him,  and  £  did  thereto  add 
'<;My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 

('All  his  in  dedication;]  for  his  sake 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure7  for  Ms  love, 

Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town; 

Drew  to  defend  him  when  he  was  beset: 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning, 
Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger, 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing  92 

1  Bawblintj,  like  a  bauble,  insignificant. 

2  Ihvprizuhle,  invaluable. 

8  Scathful ,  harmful.  **  Brabble ,  brawl. 

c  Distraction,  madness;  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 

c  Dear,  heart- felt.  "  Pure purely. 


While  one  would  wink;  denied  me  mine  own 
purse, 

Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  he  ? 

.Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord:  and  for  three  months 
before, 

No  interim,  not  a  minute’s  vacancy, 

Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 

Duke.  Here  comes  the  countess:  now  heaven 
walks  on  earth.  100 

But  for  thee,  fellow, — fellow,  thy  words  are 
madness : 

£  Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  £ 
me;  l 

But  more  of  that  anon.  Take  him  aside.  ]  J 

.Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Oli.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  lie  may 
not  have, 

Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? 

Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam! 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, — 

Oli.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ? — Good  my 
lord, — 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak;  my  duty  hushes 
me.  no 

Oli.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord, 
It  is  as  fat8  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel? 

Oli.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness?  you  uncivil 
lady, 

To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfull’st  offerings  hath  breath’d 
out 

That  e’er  devotion  tender’d !  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Oli.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall 
become  him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to 
do  it,  120 

Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love?  a  savage  jealousy 
That  sometime  savours  nobly.  But  hear  me 
this: 


8  Fat,  dull,  cloying. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 

Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your 
favour, 

Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still; 
But  this  your  minion,1  whom  I  know  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender2  dearly , 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye,  .  330 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master’s  spite. 
Come,  boy,  with  me;  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in 
mischief: 

I’ll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 

To  spite  a  raven’s  heart  within  a  dove. 

[Going. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[Folioicing. 

Oli.  [Staying  Viola]  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 
Vio.  After  him  I  love 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e’er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above  140 

Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

Oli.  Ay  me,  detested  1  how  am  I  beguil’d ! 
Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you?  who  does  do 
you  wrong? 

Oli.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?  is  it  so  long? 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 
Duke.  [To  Viola ]  Come  away ! 

Oli.  Whither,  my  lord?  Cesario,  husband, 
stay. 

Duke.  Husband ! 

Oli.  Ay,  husband:  can  he  that  deny? 
Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah ! 

Vio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

^  Oli.  [[Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
<That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety:3]  150 
Pear  not,  Cesario;  take  thy  fortunes  up; 

Be  that  thou  know’st  thou  art,  and  then  thou 
art 

As  great  as  that  thou  f ear’s! 

Enter  Driest . 

O,  welcome,  father ! 

Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence, 

Here  to  unfold,  though  lately  we  intended 


1  Minion  (Fr.  mignori),  darling,  favourite. 

2  Tender,  cherish. 

3  Strangle  thy  propriety .  i.e.  disown  what  thou  really 

art. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 

To  keep  in  darkness  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before ’t  is  ripe,  what  thou  dost  know 
Hath  newly  pass’d  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Driest.  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm’d  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips,  161 

Strengthen’d  by  interehai lgeme n t o f  your  rings, 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal’d  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony  ; 

£  Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  '? 

my  grave  ij 

I  have  travell’d  but  two  hours.  ]  ^ 

Duke.  O  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt 
thou  be 

When  time  hath  sow’d  a  grizzle  on  thy  ease?4, 
[[Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow?  ]  ■’ 
Farewell,  and  take  her;  but  direct  thy  feet 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest- . 

OH  O,  do  not  swear ! 

Hold  little5  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much 
fear. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  with  Ms  head  broken . 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon ! 
Send  one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

OIL  What’s  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and 
has  given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too:  for 
the  love  of  God,  your  help !  I  had  rather  than, 
forty  pound  I  were  at  home.  isi 

OIL  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  The  count’s  gentleman,  one  Cesario: 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he ’s  the  very 
devil  ineardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman  Cesario? 

Sir  And.  ’Od’s  lif clings, 6  here  he  is!  [To 
ViolD]  You  broke  my  head  for  nothing;  and 
that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to  do’t  by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me?  I  never  hurt 
you:  -wo- 

You  drew  your  sword  upon  me  without  cause, 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt, 
you  have  hurt  me:  I  think  you  set  nothing  by 
a  bloody  coxcomb.  Here  comes  Sir  Toby 
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Case,  skin.  5  Little,  i.  e.  a  little, 

o.  ’Od’s  Ufelings,  corruption  anti  diminutive  of  God’s  life. 
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halting;  you  shall  hear  more:  hut  if  he  had 
not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you 
othergates 1  than  he  did. 

Enter  Sir  Tory  with  his  head  broke ,  and 
Clown. 

Bake.  How  now  gentleman !  how  is  ’t  with 
you  ?  200 

Sir  To.  That’s  all  one:  ’lias  hurt  me,  and 
there ’s  the  end  on ’t.  Sot,  didst  see  Dick  sur¬ 
geon,  sot? 

Olo.  0,  he  ?s  drunk,  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone: 
his  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i’  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he ’s  a  rogue  and  a  passy  mea¬ 
sures  pavin:  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

OH.  Away  with  him !  Who  hath  made  this 
havoc  with  them? 

Sir  And.  I’ll  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because 
we  ’ll  be  dress’d  together.  211 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help?  an  ass-head  and  a 
coxcomb  and  a  knave !  a  thin-faced  knave,  a 

gull ! 

OU.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be 
look’d  to. 

[Exeunt  Clown ,  Fabian ,  Sir  Toby ,  and 
Sir  Andrew. 

Enter  Sebastian. 

[All  start  at  sight  of  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  ana  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your 
kinsman; 

But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 

I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
[[You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and 
by  that 

do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you:  220 

\  Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
jWe  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago.  2 

Duke.  [Points  to  Sebastian  and  Viola ]  One 
face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons  I 
A  natural  perspective,  that  is  and  is  not ! 

Seb.  Antonio,  O  my  dear  Antonio ! 

How  have  the  hours  rack’d  and  tortur’d  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  you  ? 

Seb.  Fear’st  thou  that,  Antonio  ? 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  your¬ 
self?  [Points  to  Viola. 


An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin  230 
Than  these  two  creatures.  Which  is  Sebastian? 
OIL  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there?  I  never  had  a  brother; 
Nor  can  there  he  that  deity  in  my  nature, 


Enter  Sir.  Toby  with  his  head  broke,  and  Clown.— (Act  y.  1. 199.) 


Of  here  and  every  where.  I  had  a  sister, 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  de¬ 
vour’d. 

[To  Viola]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  you  to  me? 
What  countryman?  what  name?  what  parent¬ 
age? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline:  Sebastian  was  my  father; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too;  240 
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i  Otliergates ,  otherwise. 
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So  went  lie  suited1  to  liis  watery  tomb: 

\£  If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
l  You  come  to  fright  us.  ] 

<  Seb.  [[  A  spirit  I  am  indeed, 

jBut  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad 
$  Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate.  ] 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 

I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say,  “Thrice- welcome,  drowned  Viola!” 

\  £  Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

J  Seb.  And  so  had  mine.  250 

\  Vio.  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from 
)  her  birth 

$  Had  number’d  thirteen  years. 
i  Seb.  O,  that  recdrd2  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 

)  He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
< That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years.] 
Vio.  If  nothing  lets3  to  make  us  happy  both 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp’d  attire, 

Do  not  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  jump4 
/That  I  am  Viola:  £  which  to  confirm,  260 
}  I  ’ll  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town, 
i  Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds;5  by  whose  gentle 
)  help 

/ 1  was  preserv’d  to  serve  this  noble  count. 

$  All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
)  Hath  been  between  this  lady  and  this  lord. 
i  Seb.  [To  Olivia ]  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have 
l  been  mistook: 

j  But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 

/You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid; 
.^Now  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv’d, 

/  You  are  betroth’d  both  to  a  maid  and  man.  ] 
Duke.  [[Be  not  amaz’d;  right  noble  is  his 
b  blood.]  27i 

If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 

I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck. 
[To  Viold\  Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thou¬ 
sand  times 

Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear, 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent6  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke .  Give  me  thy  hand; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman’s  weeds. 

i  Suited ,  dressed.  2  Record,  remembrance, 

s  Lets,  hinders.  4  Jump,  agree. 

6  Weeds,  garments.  6  That  orbed  continent,  i.e.  the  sun. 
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Vio.  The  captain  that  did  bring  me  first  on 
shore  2si 

Hath  my  maid’s  garments :  lie  upon  some  action 
Is  now  in  durance,  at  Malvolio’s  suit, 

A  gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OH  He  shall  enlarge  him:  fetch  Malvolio 
hither: 

And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me, 

They  say,  poor  gentleman,  lie ’s  much  distract. 
[A  most  extracting  frenzy  of  mine  own  $ 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish’d  his.] 5 

Re-enter  Clown  with  a  letter ,  and  Fabian. 

[To  Clowri]  How  does  he,  sirrah  l  200 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub  at 
the  stave’s  end  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case 
may  do:  ’has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you;  £1  should  J 
have  given ’t  you  to-day  morning,  but  as 
madman’s  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills7^ 
not  much  when  they  are  deliver1  d.]  / 

Oli.  Open ’t,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look,  then,  to  be  well  edified  when  the 
fool  delivers  the  madman.  {Shouting]  “By  the 
Lord,  madam  !”...  300 

Oli.  How  now!  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  £  an  l 
your  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  beJ 
you  must  allow  Vox.s  J 

Oli.  Prithee,  read  i’  thy  right  wits.  / 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna;  but  to  read  his; 
right  wits  is  to  read  thus:  therefore  perpend,9/ 
my  princess,  and  give  ear.] 

Oli.  [To  Fabian]  Read  it  you,  sirrah. 

Fab.  [Reads]  4 4  By  the  Lord ,  rna darn,  you  w  rong 
me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it.  Though  you  have 
put  me  into  darkness  and  given  your  drunken  cousin, 
rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as 
well  as  your  ladyship.  I  have  your  own  letter  that 
induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on;  with  the 
which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or 
you  much  shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  please.  T 
leave  my  duty  a  little  unthought  of,  and  speak  out 
of  my  injury.  The  madly-us’d  Mai/volio.” 

.  Oli.  Did  he  write  this  \  320 

Clo.  Ay,  madam, 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 
Oli.  See  him  deliver’d,  Fabian;  bring  him 
hither.  [Exit  Fabian. 

7  Skills,  matters. 

8  Vox,  i.e.a  voice  in  keeping ;  a  loud  and  frantic  tone. 

9  Perpend,  consider. 
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My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further 
thought  on,  :;-J4 

To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife, 

One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on ’t,  so 
please  you, 

Here  at  my  house,  and  at  rny  proper  cost.1 

.Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace 
your  oiler. 


[To  Viola\  Your  master  quits  you;  and,  for 
your  service  done  him, 

£  So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex,  330  J 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding,  J 
Arid  since  you  call’d  me  master  for  so  long,  ]  * 
Here  is  my  hand:  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master’s  mistress. 

OIL  A  sister!  you  are  she. 


Cl.  [Sings]  When  that  I  was  anti  a  little  tiny  boy, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. —(Act  v.  1,  398,  399.) 


Re-enter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio. 

Duke.  Is  tins  the  madman  % 

OIL  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same. 

How  now,  Malvolio! 

:  Mai,  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 
Notorious  wrong. 

OIL  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

Mctl  Lady,  you  have.  Pray  you,  peruse 
that  letter  :  338 

*  You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand: 
Write  from  it  if  you  can,  in  hand  or  phrase; 
Or  say  Jt  is  not  your  seal,  not  your  invention: 
You  can  say  none  of  this.  Well,  grant  it  then, 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 

Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of 
favour, 

Bade  me  come  smiling  and  cross-garter’d  to  you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby  and  the  lighter  people; 


And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 

Why  have  you  suffer’d  me  to  be  imprison’d, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek2  and  gull 
That  e’er  invention  play’d  on  h  Tell  me  why. 

OIL  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character: 
But  out  of  question ’t  is  Maria’s  hand. 

And  now  1  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me  thou  wast  mad  :  then  cam’st3 
in  smiling, 

And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presup¬ 
pos’d 

Upon  thee  in  the  letter.  Prithee,  be  content: 
This  practice4  hath  most  shrewdly  pass’d  upon 
thee;  330 

But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors 
of  it, 

Thou  shaft  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 


i  My  proper  cost,  my  own  expense. 


2  Geek,  dupe.  3  Cmn’st^ thou  cam’st.  4  Practice,  trick. 
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Fab.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak; 

And  let  no  quarrel  nor  no  brawl  to  come 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour,  365 
Which  I  have  wonder’d  at.  In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself  and  Toby 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 

Upon1  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv’d  against  him:  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby’s  great  importance;2 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  follow’d, 
May  rather  pluck  on3  laughter  than  revenge, 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh’d 
That  have  on  both  sides  pass’d. 

Oli.  Alas,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baffled4 * 
thee! 

Clo.  Why,  “some  are  born  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness 
thrown  upon  them.”  I  was  one,  sir,  in  this 
interlude;  one  Sir  Topas,  sir;  but  that’s  all 
one.  “By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad!” 
But  do  you  remember'?  “Madam,  why  laugh 
you  at  such  a  barren  rascal?  an  you  smile  not, 
he ’s  gagg’d.”  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mai.  I  ’ll  be  reveng’d  on  the  whole  pack  of 
you.  [Exit 

OU.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus’d. 

1  Upon,  in  consequence  of. 

2  Importance ,  importunity. 

8  Pluck  on,  excite. 

4  Baffled,  treated  contemptuously 
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Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace. 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet:  soo 

When  that  is  known,  and  golden  time  con¬ 
vents,6 

A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.  Meantime,  sweet  sister, 
We  will  not  part  from  hence.  Cesar io,  come; 
For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man; 

But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino’s  mistress  and  his  fancy’s0  queen. 

[Exeunt  all ,  except  Clown,. 

Cl.  [Sings] 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  hoy, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy,  400 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man’s  estate, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

’Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas,  to  wive, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

By  swaggering  could  1  never  thrive, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  beds,  410 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  heads, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

But  that ’s  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 

And  we  ’ll  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 

[  Exit. 

*  Convents,  suits  (or  invites).  c  Fanci/s,  loves. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 

1.  Line  5:  0,  it  came  o’er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  SOUND. 
— So  in  Ff.  Tope  substituted  south,  and  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dyce,  Cowden  Clarke,  Singer,  and  many  editors. 
Surely  this  is  a  very  unnecessary  emendation.  “Sound,” 
as  Grant  White  remarks,  “  appears  in  the  authentic  text, 
and,  to  say  the  least,  is  comprehensible  and  appropriate, 
and  is  therefore  not  to  be  disturbed,  except  by  those  who 
think  that  Shakespeare  must  have  written  that  which  they 
think  best.’*  But  we  may  go  further  than  this,  and  con¬ 
tend  that  sound  is  decidedly  superior  to  south.  The  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  sound  or  murmur  of  the  breeze  as  it  passes 
over  the  flowers  is  dexterously  combined  with  a  reference 
to  the  odours  caught  and  carried  from  the  flowers  by  the 


breeze:  the  metonymy  by  which  it  is  apparently  the  sound 
that  “steals  and  gives”  the  “odours”  is  thoroughly 
Shakespearean. 

2.  Line  21:  That  instant  was  I  turn’d  into  a  HART. — 
The  play  on  sound  is  sufficiently  obvious;  it  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  melancholy  punning  of  the  dying  Gaunt  on 
his  own  name  (Rich.  II.  ii.  1. 73-87)— both  little  flights  of 
fancy  by  which  a  sad  man  strives  to  blunt  the  edge  of  his 
sorrow.  The  allusion  in  the  next  two  lines  is  of  course  to 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Actaeon;  suggested,  possibly,  as 
Malone  thinks,  by  a  sonnet  of  Daniel’s  (Sonnets  to  Delia, 
1594,  No.  v.:  “My  thoughts,  like  hounds,  pursue  me  to 
my  death”),  who  in  turn  may  have  derived  his  comparison 
from  Whitney’s  Emblems,  1586,  and  Whitney  his  from 
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the  dedication  of  Adlington’s  Translation  of  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleius,  1566. 

3.  Line  26:  The  element  itself,  till  seven  years'  HEAT. — 
Rowe  altered  heat  into  hence,  and  his  reading  is  adopted 
and  defended  by  Dyce.  Schmidt  explains  the  word  as  a 
substantive  meaning  a  course  at  a  race;  i.e.  “till  seven 
years  have  run  their  course.”  Johnson  would  under¬ 
stand  heat  as  a  participle,  signifying  “heated”  (compare 
King  John,  iv.  1.  61:  “though  heat  red-hot”),  which  gives 
but  indifferent  sense.  It  is  best  to  take  it  in  its  simplest 
sense — “till  seven  years’  heat  have  passed.” 

4.  Line  27:  Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  AMPLE  VIEW.— 
Compare  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3.  89,  where  “at  ample 
point”  is  used  for  “in  full  measure.” 

5.  Lines  35,  36: 

How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  IdlVd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else. 

Compare  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  1.  169,  170: 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid’s  strongest  bow, 

By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head. 

See  note  30  on  that  play.  The  allusion  to  the  gold  and 
leaden  tipped  arrows  of  Cupid  is  a  common  one,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Massinger. 

6.  Line  36:  the  flock  of  all  affections.— Cf.  Sidney’s  Ar¬ 
cadia,  book  first:  “the  flocke  of  vnspeakable  vertues  laid 
up  delightfully  in  that  best  builded  folde”  (ed.  1590,  leaf 
2,  verso). 

7.  Lines  37-39: 

when  liver,  brain ,  and  heart, 

These  sovereign  thrones ,  are  all  supplied,  and  fill’d 
Her  sweet  perfections,  with  one  self  king! 

F.  reads: 

When  Liuer,  Braine,  and  Heart, 

These  soueraigne  thrones,  are  all  supply’d  and  fill’d 
Her  sweet  perfections  with  one  selfe  king. 

The  words,  her  sweet  perfections,  are  usually  taken  as  an 
exclamatory  parenthesis,  referring  to  thrones.  Capell  sub¬ 
stituted  perfection,  taking  the  word  to  mean  her  husband 
(compare  King  John,  ii.  1.  440,  and  the  passages  quoted 
from  Froissart,  Overbury,  and  Donne  in  Rolfe).  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  edd.  insert  a  comma  after  supplied ,  which  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Furnivall  and  Stone,  in  their 
Old-Spelling  Shakespeare,  add  another  comma  after  per¬ 
fections,  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  simplest,  clearest, 
and  most  probable  conjecture  yet  made.  Pointed  in  this 
way,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is,  “  when  these  sovereign 
thrones  are  supplied,  and  her  sweet  perfections  filled, 
with  one  self  king."  For  self  compare  Lear,  iv.  3.  36,  37: 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such,  different  issues. 

ACT  I.  Scene  2. 

8.  Line  2:  This  is  Illyria,  lady. — Peter  Heylyn  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  Illyria  in  his  Cosmographie,  1652, 
bk.  ii.  p.  92.  I  extract  a  few  sentences:  “Contado  di  Zara, 
or  the  Countrie  of  Zara,  called  anciently  Liburnia,  and 
Illyris  specially  so  named,  is  bounded  on  the  East  with 
Dalmatia,  on  the  West  with  Histria,  on  the  North  with 
Croatia,  and  on  the  South  with  the  Adriatick  Sea,  or  Golfe 
of  Venice.  It  took  this  latter  name  (the  former  being 
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long  discontinued)  from  Zara,  the  chief  town  thereof,  the 
Jaderaof  Ptolemie  and  the  Ancients;  a  Roman  Colohie  at 
that  time,  now  an  Archbishops  See;  enjoying  a  safe  and 
large  Port,  situate  on  a  low  Chersonese  thrusting  out  like 
a  Promontorie  into  the  Adriatick;  belonging  to  the  State 
of  Venice,  by  whom  well  fenced  and  fortified  against  forein 
invasions.  .  .  .  The  ancient  name  of  this  Country  was 
Liburnia,  as  before  is  said,  but  extending  more  North¬ 
wards  beyond  the  mountains  of  Ardium  or  Scardonici; 
this  and  Dalmatia  being  then  the  Membra  dividentia  of 
the  whole  Illyrieum.” 

9.  Line  6:  It  is  “PERCHANCE”  that  you  yourself  were 
sowed.— Following  the  Old-Spelling  Shakespeare  I  have 
put  perchance  in  inverted  commas,  to  show  better  the 
play  upon  words — perchance  here  meaning  “by  chance.” 

10.  Line  10:  those  poor  number.  —  Changed  by  Capell 
to  this.  The  alteration  is  unnecessary.  Shakespeare  evi¬ 
dently  regarded  number  as  plural. 

11.  Line  14:  a  strong  mast  that  liv’d  upon  the  sea.— 
Compare  the  phrase  still  used  of  a  vessel:  “No  boat 
could  live  in  such  a  sea.”  Aldis  Wright  quotes  Admiral 
Smyth,  The  Sailor’s  Wordbook:  “To  Live.  To  be  able  to 
withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements;  said  of  a  boat  or 
ship,”  &c.  (Clarendon  Press  ed.  p.  81). 

12.  Line  15:  like  Avion  on  the  dolphin's  back.— 'Ft,  by 
an  obvious  misprint,  read  Orion.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
story  of  the  poet  and  musician  Anon,  who,  having  gained 
much  treasure  in  a  musical  contest  in  Sicily,  was  in  fear 
of  death  from  the  sailors  as  he  returned  on  board  ship 
to  Corinth;  hut  obtaining  leave  for  one  last  song,  he,  as 
soon  as  it  was  finished,  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and 
was  borne  to  land  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  dolphins  who 
had  gathered  round  for  delight  in  his  music. 

13.  Line  39:  for  whose  dear  love.  —  Walker  unneces¬ 
sarily  altered  love  to  loss,  and  Dyce  unreasonably  de¬ 
clared,  in  adopting  the  emendation,  that  it  was  “  made 
certain  by  other  passages  of  Shakespeare,”  which  he  gives. 

14.  Lines  40,  41: 

she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Hanmer’s  emendation,  adopted  by  most  editors.  The  Ff. 
read: 

she  hath  abiur’d  the  sight 
And  company  of  men. 

15.  Lines  43,  44: 

Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow 
What  my  estate  is! 

So  Ff.  Most  editors  introduce  a  comma  after  mellow,  and 
understand,  with  Johnson,  “I  wish  I  might  not  be  made 
public  to  the  world,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  my  birth 
and  fortune,  till  I  have  gained  a  ripe  opportunity  for  my 
design;”  or,  with  Clarke,  “till  I  have  myself  prepared 
the  occasion  for  declaring  what  my  condition  really  is.” 
The  Old-Spelling  editors  retain  the  reading  of  the  Ff., 
taking  mellow  as  a  verb,  and  understanding,  “till  I  had 
made  my  service  improve  my  present  bad  condition." 

16.  Line  56:  Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  EUNUCH  to 
him.— As  Malone  notes,  “Viola  was  presented  to  the 
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duke  as  a  page,  not  as  a  eunuch ,  which  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  course  of  the  play.” 

17.  bine  50:  That  trill  ALLOW  me  very  worth  his  service, 
-  Shakespeare  often  uses  allow  in  the  sense  of  “acknow¬ 
ledge,"  lmt  only  here  with  the  meaning,  “cause  to  he  ac¬ 
knowledged,"  or  approve. 

ACT  I.  Scene  3. 

18.  Line  5:  your  cousin,  my  lady. — Cousin  was  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  the  general  sense  of  relation  (see  the  list 
of  Shakespeare  references  in  Schmidt).  Coles,  in  his  Latin 
Dictionary,  renders  cousin  by  comanguimus. 

19.  Line  7:  except  before  excepted. — This  is  a  legal 
phrase  (exceptis  excipiendis),  which  Halliwell  illustrates 
from  West’s  Symbohcography,  1594  (part  i.  book  2,  sect. 
444):  “and  the  said  It.  .  .  .  shall  and  may  peaceably  & 
quietly  haue,  hold,  occupie,  and  inioy  all  the  said  Church, 
Itectorie,  and  Parsonage,  mansion  house,  cottage,  glebe 
landes,  tithes,  and  all  other  the  demised  tenementes  and 
premisses  with  the  appurtenances  ( except  before  excepted) 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  these  presentes  ”  (edn. 
1594,  vol.  i.  leaf  E  E,  4). 

20.  Line  80:  almost  natural.  —  Dyce  reads  all  most 
natural ,  and  gives  as  authorities  Upton  and  Collier’s  MS. 
Corrector.  It  is  a  needless  change,  and  a  change  for  the 
worse.  The  meaning  is  “almost  naturally,”  in  its  double 
sense  of  by  nature  and  like  a  natural,  or  idiot. 

21.  Line  48:  coystriL—c ‘  Properly,  an  inferior  groom, 
or  a  lad  employed  by  the  esquire  to  carry  the  knight’s 
arms  and  other  necessaries.  Probably  from  coustillier, 
Old  French,  of  the  same  signification.  See  Cotgrave.  It 
is  surely  not  a  corruption  of  kestrel,  as  Mr.  Todd  and 
others  have  supposed.”— Nares’  Glossary,  1867,  s.v.  “Coi- 
Stril ,  or  Coystril.”  Cotgrave  has:  “  Coustillier:  M.  An  Es¬ 
quire  of  the  bodie;  an  Armourbearer  vnto  a  Knight;  the 
seruant  of  a  man  at  Armcs;  also,  a  groome  of  a  stable,  a 
horse-keeper.”  Above  he  has:  t(Coustille:  f.  A  kind  of  long 
Pouniard,  vsed  heretofore  by  Esquires.”  A  Coustillier  is 
perhaps  one  who  hears  a  coustille.  See  the  note  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  edition  of  Twelfth  Night,  pp.  84,  85. 

22.  Line  44:  like  a  parish-top. — “A  large  top  was  for¬ 
merly  kept  in  every  village,  to  be  whipped  in  frosty 
weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by  exer¬ 
cise,  and  out  of  mischief,  when  they  could  not  work” 
(Steevens). 

23.  Line  45:  Castiliano  vulgo!— “  Spanish  of  Sir  Toby’s 
own  making,  good  enough  to  impose  on  Maria  and  Sir  An¬ 
drew,  and  very  unnecessarily  changed  to  Castiliano  volto 
by  some  modern  editors  ”  (Schmidt).  Warburton,  who  pro¬ 
posed  the  reading  volto,  took  the  phrase  to  mean:  “Put 
on  your  Castilian  countenance,  i.e,  grave  serious  looks;” 
the  Spaniards  being  famed  for  a  solemnity  which  was 
thought  to  carry  craftiness  enough  beneath  it.  Aldis 
Wright  compares,  “for  a  similar  bacchanalian  shout, 
Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iv.  5:  ‘Hey,  Rivo  Castiliano.1  a 
man’s  a  man’  (Works,  ed.  Dyce,  1862,  p.  172);  and 
I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 124 :  ‘ Rivo !  says  the  drunkard”  (Clar¬ 
endon  Press  ed.  p.  85), 


24.  Line  52:  A  ccost.  —  Cotgrave  lias:  (<Accoster.  To  ac- 
coast,  or  mine  side  to  side;  to  approach  or  draw  neere 
vnto;  also,  to  wax  acquainted,  or  grow  familiar  with." 

25.  Line  73:  “  thought  is  free.”— An  allusion  to  Lyly’s 
Eupliues,  1581:  “A  noble  man  in  Sienna,  disposed  to  iest 
with  a  gentlewoman  of  meane  birth,  yet  excellent  quali¬ 
ties,  between  game  and  earnest  gan  thus  to  salute  liir. 
c  1  know  not  how  I  shold  commend  your  beautie,  because 
it  is  somewhat  too  brown,  nor  your  stature  being  some¬ 
what  to  low,  and  of  your  wit  I  can  not  fudge.’  ‘no/ 
quoth  she,  CI  beleeue  you,  for  none  can  fudge  of  wit,  but 
they  that  haue  it,’  ‘why  then,’  quoth  he,  ‘doestthouthinke 
me  a  foole/  1  thought  is  free  my  Lord/  quoth  she,  ‘I  wil 
not  take  you  at  your  word’”  (Arber’s  Reprint,  p.  2S1). 
The  phrase  is  found  in  Gower.  See  Confessio  Amantis, 
hook  v. : 

I  haue  heard  said,  that  thought  is  free, 

— Ed.  Pauli,  ii.  277. 

26.  Line  74:  bring  your  hand  to  the  buttery -bar  a7id  let 
it  drink.— “A  proverbial  phrase  among  forward  Abigails, 
to  ask  at  once  for  a  kiss  and  a  present”  (Dr.  Kenrick). 

27.  Line  77:  It ’s  dry ,  sir.— A  dry  hand  was  formerly 
considered  a  sign  of  bodily  weakness,  or  of  a  disposition 
not  prone  to  love.  Compare  Othello,  iii.  4.  36-38: 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand:  this  hand  is  moist,  my  lady. 

Des.  It  yet  hath  felt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow. 

Oth.  This  argues  fruitfulness  and  liberal  heart. 

28.  Line  90:  I  am  a  great  EATER  OP  BEEP.— Compare 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1.  14:  “  thou  mongrel  beef-witted 
lord!”  It  seems,  from  the  passages  cited  by  Halliwell 
and  Aldis  Wright,  that  beef  was  considered  both  a  “grosse 
diot,”  and  one  tending  to  melancholy.  See  the  latter 
part  of  note  160  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

29.  Line  100:  Thenhadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of 
hair.— The  joke  is  an  allusion  to  Sir  Andrew’s  previous 
remark,  “  I  would  that  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the 
tongues  that  I  have  in  fencing,”  &c.  Sir  Toby’s  imagination 
“seizes  upon  Sir  Andrew’s  tongues  and  converts  them 
into  tongs— curling-tongs—' the  very  article  required  in 
Sir  Andrew’s  toilet  to  ‘mend’  his  hair  withal,  which, 
without  their  assistance,  hung  ‘like  flax  on  a  distaff/  and 
most  persistently  and  stubbornly  refused  to  ‘curl  by 
nature’  ”  (Joseph  Crosby,  article  on  Shakespeare’s  Puns  in 
the  American  Bibliopolist,  June  1875). 

30.  Line  105:  curl  by  nature.— This  is  Theobald’s  emen¬ 
dation.  The  Ff.  read  coole  my  nature. 

31.  Line  122 :  Art  thou  good  at  these  KICKSHAWSES, 
knight ? — Some  editors  read  kickshaws;  but  the  plural 
seems  to  add  a  point  to  the  fooling.  It  is  used  again  in 
the  Ff.  of  II.  Henry  IV.  v.  1.  29.  The  word  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  quelque  chose,  and  it  is  spelt  by  Cotgrave,  s.v. 
“  Fricandeaux,”  Quelkchoses.  In  F.  1  it  is  printed  kicke- 
chawses. 

32.  Line  126:  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  AS  OLD 
man. — Theobald  proposed  to  read  a  nobleman,  under¬ 
standing  the  allusion  to  be  to  Orsino  (“it’s  four  to  one 
she’ll  none  of  me:  the  count  himself  here  hard  by  woos 
her,”  lines  112-114,  above).  The  change  is  quite  unjusti¬ 
fiable.  Of  the  phrase  as  it  stands,  Clarke’s  is  perhaps  the 
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beat  attempt  at  explanation:  “We  take  its  signification  to 
be,  that  the  knight  by  the  term  ‘an  old  man’  means  ‘a 
man  of  experience,’  just  as  he  has  before  deferred  to  ‘his 
betters;’  while  the  use  of  the  word  ‘old'  gives  precisely 
that  absurd  effect  of  refraining  from  competing  in  danc¬ 
ing,  fencing,  etc.,  with  exactly  the  antagonist  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  age,  over  whom  even  Sir  Andrew  might  hope  to 
prove  his  superiority”  (Cassell’s  Illustrated  Shakespeare, 
ad  loe.). 

33.  Line  128:  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  GALLIAKD, 
knight?— Aldis  Wright  (Clarendon  Press  ed.  p.  87)  quotes 
Barnaby  Riche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  profession  (p.  4, 
Shakespeare  Soc.  ed.):  “Our  galliardes  are  so  curious, 
that  thei  are  not  for  my  daunsyng,  for  thei  are  so  full  of 
trickes  and  tournes,  that  he  which  hath  no  more  but  the 
plaine  sinquepace,  is  no  better  accompted  of  them  then 
a  verie  bungler.” 

34.  Line  131:  back-trick.— A  caper  backwards  in  danc¬ 
ing;  perhaps  a  quibble;  the  trick  of  going  back  in  a  fight 
(Schmidt). 

35.  Line  135:  Mistress  Mali' s  picture— 1  ‘No  doubt  a  mere 
impersonation,  like.*  my  lady’s  eldest  son’  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  ii.  1. 10.  She  is  merely  a  type  of  any  lady 
solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  her  charms  even  when 
transferred  to  canvas  ”  (Singer).  Schmidt  gives  the  rather 
far-fetched  suggestion  that  “perhaps  Sir  Toby  means 
only  to  say:  like  a  picture  intended  for  a  beauty  but  in 
fact  representing  Mall  the  kitchen-wench.”  That  no 
allusion  can  be  intended  to  Mall  Cutpurse  (Mary  Frith, 
born  1589),  the  notorious  heroine  of  Day’s  lost  comedy  of 
1610,  and  Middleton  and  Dekker’s  Roaring  Girl,  1611,  is 
evident  from  the  date  of  the  play  (1601  probably). 

36.  Line  145:  a  dam’D-COLOUR’I)  stock.— So  Ff.  Rowe 
suggested  flame-coloured  (cf.  “flame -coloured  taffeta,” 
I.  Henry  IV.  i.  2. 11),  and  his  reading  has  been  generally 
adopted;  Knight  reads  damask-coloured,  and  is  followed 
by  Delius.  The  Old-Spelling  Shakespeare  preserves  the 
reading  of  the  F. ,  from  which  I  see  no  reason  to  deviate. 
Sir  Andrew  is  a  little  peculiar  in  his  phrases,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  reduce  him  to  a  mere  respectable  level  of 
verbal  propriety.  Probably  he  got  his  word,  more  or  less 
consciously,  from  the  French.  Ootgrave  has  “ couleur 
d'enfer ,  a  darke  and  smoakie  browne.” 

37.  Line  146:  Taurus.— “  In  that  classic  annual,  The 
Old  Farmer’s  Almanac,  may  still  be  seen  the  ancient 
astronomical  figure  of  the  human  body  with  lines  radiat¬ 
ing  from  its  various  parts  to  the  symbols  of  the  zodiacal 
signs;  and  in  the  column  devoted  to  the  *  moon’s  place  ’ 
in  the  calendar  pages  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  given  instead  of  the  corresponding  signs.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Sir  Andrew  and  Sir  Toby  are  both  wrong  in 
the  parts  they  assign  to  Taurus.  The  latter  either  bur¬ 
lesques  the  other’s  ignorance,  or  takes  advantage  of  it  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  Taurus  was  supposed  to  govern 
the  neck  and  throat”  (Rolfe).  Compare  Chaucer,  Astro¬ 
labe:  “and  euerich  of  thise  12  signes  hathrespecte  to  a 
certein  parcelle  of  the  body  of  a  man  and  hath  it  in  gou- 
ernance;  as  aries  hath  thin  head,  and  taurus  thy  nekke 
and  thy  throte  |  gemyni  thyn  armholes  and  thinarmes, 
and  so  forth"  (Early  English  Text  Society  ed.  p.  13). 
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38.  Line  9:  Here  comes  the  count.— Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  in  i.  2.  25  he  has  called  Crsino  a 
duke;  and  as  count  he  appears  in  the  rest  of  the  play. 


39.  Lines  13, 14: 


I  have  unclasp’d 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul. 


This  metaphor,  which  is  pretty  obvious,  is  found  several 
times  in  Shakespeare.  Browning  uses  a  very  similar  ex¬ 
pression  in  The  Inn  Album,  p.  93: 

I  ’ll  so  far  open  you  the  locked  and  shelved 
Volume,  my  soul,  that  you  desire  to  see. 

40.  Line  28:  Than  in  a  nu  ncio’s  of  more  grave  aspect- 
Theobald,  with  needless  grammatical  precision,  reads 
nuntio. 


41.  Lines  32,  33: 


thy  small  pipe 


Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound. 


Compare  Coriolanus,  iii.  2.  112-115: 

iny  throat  of  war  be  turn  d, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe. 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep ! 


Coles  (Latin  Dictionary)  has  “  Puellatorius,  a,  urn,  child¬ 
ishly,  maidenly.  Tibia  puellatoria,  a  shrill  pipe:' 


ACT  I.  Scene  5. 

[This  scene  is  scene  1  of  act  ii.  in  the  acting-version.- 
F.  A.  M.] 

42.  Line  6:  fear  no  colours.—  Probably  a  military  term 
meaning  to  fear  no  enemy.  Cotgrave  has :  * ‘  Aduentumux, 
hazardous,  aduenturous,  that  feares  no  colours The 
phrase  is  often  used  by  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 

43.  Line  9 :  A  good  LENTEN  answer.— That  is,  dry  and 
scanty,  like  lenten  fare.  Compare  “ lenten  entertain¬ 
ment,”  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  329. 

44.  Line  24:  on  two  points,  &c .—Points  were  tagged 
laces,  used  to  tie  the  breeches  (gasJdns,  or  galligaskins)  to 
the  doublet.  The  play  on  words  is  very  obvious.  It  is 
used  again  in  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4.  238. 

45.  Line  34:  you  were  best.— Compare  Julius  Cicsar,  iii. 
3. 13:  “Ay  and  truly,  you  were  best"  The  construction 
(like  that  in  “if  you  please”)  was  veiy  common;  compare 
Whetstone,  Promos  and  Cassandra,  iv.  1.  9:  “Be  packing 
both,  and  that  betymes,  you  are  best." 

46.  Line  39:  Quinapalus.  —The  clown  is  not  the  only 
humorist  who,  for  variety,  will  father  his  wit  or  his  wis¬ 
dom  upon  an  apocryphal  philosopher— Quinapalus  or 
Sauerteig. 

47.  Line  62:  that 's  as  much  to  say  as.—  So  Ff.  Many 
editors  read  “that’s  as  much  as  to  say,”  unnecessarily, 
as  both  forms  were  used  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  and  by 
Shakespeare  ( e.g .  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 18:  “which  is  as  much 
to  say  as,"  <fcc.). 

48.  Line  66:  Hexteriously.— So  in  F.  1.  The  mispronun¬ 
ciation  is  no  doubt  intentional,  though  some  editors  have 
been  careful  to  smoothen  it  over,  after  the  fashion  of 
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F.  4,  which  reads  dexterously.  Aldis  Wright  (Clarendon 
Press  ed.  p.  93)  quotes  two  examples  (one  from  Bacon) 
of  the  word  actually  being  printed  dexteriously. 

49.  Line  69:  good  my  mouse  of  virtue. —Mouse  was  used 
as  a  term  of  endearment.  Compare  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 183: 
“call  you  his  mouse.”  The  Trench  colloquial  use  of  mon 
chat  is  very  similar.  Compare  Guy  de  Maupassant,  La 
Maison  Tellier,  p.  288:  “II  lui  demanda  d’une  voix  trfes 
douce.  .  .  Elle  repondit:— ‘Oui,  mon  chat.'” 

50.  Lines  94-96: 1 protest,  I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow 
so  at  these  set  land  of  fools,  no  better  than  the  fools' zanies. 
— Capell,  preferring  grammar  to  Shakespeare,  would 
read  (for  no  better )  to  be  no  better.  Zany  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  zane,  which  Florio  renders:  “Zane,  the  name 
of  Iolm  [i.e.  in  the  Venetian  dialect].  Also  a  sillie  lohn, 
a  gull,  a  noddie.  Vsed  also  for  a  simple  vice,  clowne, 
foole,  or  simple  fellowe  in  aplaie  or  comedie.”  Cotgrave 
has:  “Zanit:  m.  A  Vice  to  a  Tumbler,  <fcc,  or  in  a  Play.” 
The  Clarendon  Press  editor  quotes  Ben  .Jenson,  Every 
Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  iv.  1: 

He’s  like  a  tumbler. 

That  tries  tricks  after  him,  to  make  men  laugh; 

and  Cynthia’s  Revels,  ii.  1:  “The  other  gallant  is  his 
zany,  and  doth  most  of  these  tricks  after  him.’'  Shake¬ 
speare  uses  the  word  only  here  and  in  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,  v.  2.  463:  “some  please-man,  some  slight  zany." 

51.  Line  96:  no  better.— Capell,  preferring  grammar  to 
Shakespeare,  would  read  to  be  no  better. 

52.  Lines  105,  106:  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing; 
i  e.  give  thee  the  gift  of  lying.  Compare  Chaucer,  Knightes 
Tale,  1069: 

Charmes  and  force,  tesynges  and  flaterye. 

Aldis  Wright  remarks  with  dry  humour:  “Warbnrton, 
who  was  afterwards  a  bishop,  read  ‘pleasing.’  But  Mer¬ 
cury,  as  the  patron  of  thieves  and  cheating,  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  the  power  of  endowing  his  devotees 
with  a  faculty  which  was  of  the  first  importance  to  them” 
(Clarendon  Press  ed.  p.  95). 

53.  Line  115:  he  speaks  nothing  but  madman.— Compare 
Henry  V.  v.  2. 156:  “I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier.” 

54.  Lines  122, 123:  for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has 
a  most  weak  pia  mater.— The  Ft  read:  “for  here  he 
comes.  One  of  thy  kin  has  a  most  weak  Pia-mater.”  The 
reading  in  the  text  is  that  of  the  Old-Spelling  editors;  has 
of  course  =  w/io  has;  as  desires  in  line  108  above.  The 
Cambridge  edd.  read:  “For,— here  he  comes,— one  of 
thy  kin  has,”  &c.  Itolfe  adopts  the  emendation;  Dyce, 
who  omits  he,  observes  that  the  reading  “would  have 
surprised  Shakespeare.”  Pia  mater  Is  referred  to  again 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1.  77;  also,  probably,  in  Love’s 
Labour ’s  Lost,  iv.  2.  71.  Aldis  Wright  quotes  from  Bur¬ 
ton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  parti,  sec.  i.  mem.  2,  subs.  5: 

“  Nature  hath  covered  it  [the  brain]  with  a  skull  of  hard 
hone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is 
called  dura  muter,  or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.  The 
dura  mater  is  next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which 
includes  and  protects  the  brain.  When  this  is  taken 
away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin  membrane,  the 
next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering 
only,  but  entering  into  it.” 
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1  55-  Ijine  129 :  these  pickle-herring.  —This  is  an  example 

of  the  singular  form  used  in  the  plural,  as  in  trout,  deer,  &c. 

56.  Line  140:  above  heat.— That  is,  says  Schmidt,  thirst. 
Compare  King  John,  iii.  l.  341,  342: 

A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 

That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 

Steevens  understands  it  as  the  proper  degree  of  warmth. 

57.  Line  142:  Go  thou,  and  seek  the  CRGWNER. — Cr owner 
for  coroner  is  employed  again  in  the  churchyard  scene  in 
Hamlet,  v.  1.  4;  and,  below,  line  24,  “  creamer's  quest  law.” 
“  Crowner's  quest”  is  still  used  in  the  country  for  coroner’s 
inquest. 

58.  Line  157:  sheriff’s  post. — This  was  the  name  given  to 
painted  posts  set  up  at  the  sheriffs’  doors,  to  which  no¬ 
tices  and  proclamations  were  affixed.  Warburton  quotes 
Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  iii.  3: 

How  long  should  I  be  ere  I  should  put  off 

To  the  lord  chancellor’s  tomb,  or  the  shrives'  J>osts  t 

59.  Line  168:  IN  standing  wafer.— Capell,  followed  by 
Dyce,  <fec.,  reads  e’en.  The  meaning  is,  between  ebb  and 
flow. 

60.  Line  211:  If  you  be  not  mad.— So  Ff.  Mason  pro¬ 
posed  to  omit  not,  and  is  followed  by  many  editors.  In 
defence  of  the  F.  reading  Clarke  says:  “  We  believe  Shake¬ 
speare  means  Olivia  to  say,  ‘  If  you  are  not  quite  without 
reason,  begone;  if  you  have  some  reason,  be  brief,  that 
you  may  soon  be  gone;  ’  giving  the  effect  of  antithetical 
construction  without  actually  being  so.” 

61.  Line  218:  Some  mollification  for  your  gtant,  sweet 
lady. — Maria  was  a  little  person,  as  pert  waiting-maids 
usually  are.  See  below,  ii.  5.  16:  “  Here  comes  the  little 
villain;”  and  iii.  2.  70:  “Look,  where  the  youngest  wren 
of  nine  comes.”  The  transposition  of  sense  is  quite 
enough  for  the  purpose  (as  Falstaff,  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  2.  1, 
addresses  his  page,  “Sirrah,  yon  giant”);  hut,  perhaps, 
as  some  have  thought,  there  is  a  further  allusion  to  the 
household  giants  in  old  romances,  who  acted  as  guardians 
of  the  heroines. 

62.  Lines  219,  220:  Vio.  .  ,  .  Tell  me  your  mind:  I 
am  a  messenger. — So  Ff.  Warburton,  followed  by  many 
editors,  gives  the  earlier  clause  to  Olivia,  and  prints  thus: 

Ol.  ...  T ell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

“Viola,  I  think,”  Mr.  W.  G-.  Stone  writes  me,  “speaks 
impatiently,  eager  to  hear  Olivia’s  mind,  and  discharge 
the  irksome  part  of  messenger;  a  duty  which  is  retarded 
by  Maria’s  resolve  to  be  pleasant.  The  connection  in 
Viola’s  mind  between  Maria’s  obstruction  and  the  wished- 
for  answer  from  Olivia  is,  I  fancy,  so  close  as  to  warrant 
us  in  following  the  F.’s  arrangement  of  the  sentence.” 

63.  Line  252:  such  a  one  I  was  THIS  PRESENT.— So  Ft; 
and  to  be  understood , £  4  this  (sc.  worn  an)  present,  i.  e.  before 
you”  (Old-Spelling  Shakespeare).  Many  emendations  have 
been  proposed. 

64.  Line  261:  And  leave  the  world  no  copy. — This  thought 
is  developed  in  the  3rd,  9th,  and  13th  of  Shakespeare’s 
sonnets. 

65.  Line  274:  With  adorations,  fertile  tears.— So  Ft 
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Pope  reads:  “With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears;"  and 
his  reading  is  accepted  by  most  editors,  though  not  by 
the  Cambridge  or  the  Old-Spelling.  Possibly,  as  the 
former  suggest,  something  is  lost  before  adorations;  with, 
if  admitted,  would  force  us  to  say  adorations. 

66.  Line  289:  Write  loyal  CANTONS  of  contemned  love.— 
Cantons  has  been  needlessly  altered  by  Capell  to  canzons, 
by  Rowe  to  cantos.  Hey  wood  describes  his  Troia  Britan - 
nica:  or,  Great  Britaines  Troy,  1609,  as  “a  Poem  doubled 
into  xvii  seuerall  cantons;”  and  on  the  second  page  of  the 
address  “  to  the  two-fold  Readers”  he  says:  “  I  liaue  taskt 
my  selfe  to  such  succinctnesse  and  breuity,  that  in  the 
iudiciall  perusall  of  these  fewe  Cantons  (with  the  Scolies 
annexed)  as  little  time  shall  bee  hazzarded,  as  protite 
from  them  be  any  way  expected.”  Compare  The  London 
Prodigal,  1605,  iii,  2:  “  What-do-you-call-him  hath  it  there 
in  liis  third  canton "  (Tauchnitz  ed.  p.  247). 

67.  Line  291:  Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate 
hills. — Reverberate  is  here  obviously  used  in  the  sense  of 
“reverberant.”  For  an  instance  of  a  participle  similarly 
formed  compare  Coriolanus,  i.  1.  106:  “mutually  partici¬ 
pate  [= participant].”  Steevens  cites  a  precisely  similar 
use  of  reverberate  from  Ben  Jonson,  The  Masque  of  Black¬ 
ness: 

which  skill  Pythagoras 
First  taught  to  men  by  a  reverberate  glass. 

68.  Line  313:  Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — A  vague 
and  unfinished  phrase,  meaning,  “  If  only  the  master  were 
the  man !’’  or  something  to  that  effect. 

69.  Line  320:  The  county’s  man. —This  is  Capell’s 
emendation.  F.  1  has  countes,  the  other  Ff.  counts. 

ACT  II,  Scene  1. 

[This  scene,  in  the  acting-version,  becomes  scene  2  of 
act  iii.;  thus  the  action  of  the  play  is  rendered  more  con¬ 
secutive. — f.  A.  M.] 

70.  Line  12:  my  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extrava¬ 
gancy.— This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  word  extrava¬ 
gancy  (that  is,  vagrancy)  in  Shakespeare;  but  he  uses 
extravagant,  in  the  same  sense,  in  Othello,  i.  1. 136-138: 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortunes 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger 
Of  here  and  every  where ; 

in  Hamlet,  i.  1. 154: 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit; 
and,  probably  in  the  same  sense,  in  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost, 
iv.  2.  68:  “a  foolish  extravagant  spirit." 

71  Line  18:  Messaline. — A  place  unknown  in  prose  geo¬ 
graphy,  possibly  intended  for  Mitylene ,  as  Capell  conjec¬ 
tured. 

72  Lines  28,  29:  but,  though  1  could  not ,  with  such  ESTI¬ 

MABLE  wonder,  overfar  believe  that.-—11 1  suppose,"  Mr. 
Stone  writes  me,  “that  Sebastian,  modestly  depreciating 
his  good  looks,  means  that  lie  could  not  regard  himself 
with  wonder  (cf.  — Odyssey,  xi,  286— said  of  a  beau¬ 

tiful  woman)  of  such  high  estimation  as  heauty  deserves.” 

73.  Line  36:  If  you,  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love.— 
“Knight,"  says  Aldis  Wright,  “suggests  that  Shakespeare 
in  this  may  have  referred  to  a  superstition  of  which  Scott 
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makes  use  in  The  Pirate,  that  any  one  who  was  saved 
from  drowning  would  do  his  preserver  a  capital  injury. 
But  Antonio  seems  only  to  appeal  to  Sebastian  not  to 
kill  him  as  a  reward  for  Iris  love  by  abandoning  him” 
(Clarendon  Press  ed.  104). 

74.  Line  41:  the  manners  of  my  mother . . Compare 

Henry  V.  iv.  6.  31,  32: 

And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

ACT  II.  Scene  2. 

75.  Line  18:  She  took  THE  ring  of  me.  -  Mali  me  substi¬ 
tuted  no,  and  is  followed  by  Dyce  and  other  editors.  Such 
a  substitution  quite  spoils  the  idea.  Viola,  with  quick¬ 
witted  consideration,  accepts  the  fiction  of  the  ring,  and 
so  avoids  exposing  Olivia’s  fond  deception  to  her  steward. 

76.  Line  16:  there  it  lies  IN  your  eye;  i.e.  “in  your 
sight.”  Compare  Hamlet,  iv.  4.  5,  6: 

If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us, 

We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye ; 

and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.  211,  212: 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 

So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 

77.  Line  21:  That  methought  her  eyes 'had  lost  her  tongue. 
-So  Ff.  Most  editors  follow  the  reading  of  F.  2:  “that 
sure  methought.”  Dyce  would  read  ‘ c  that  as  methought.  ’* 
No  alteration  is  necessary,  for  the  line  as  it  stands  is  quite 
rhythmical,  like  Chaucer’s  “In  a  gowne  of  faldyng  to  the 
kne”  (Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue,  391).  Such  lines  not 
unfrequently  occur  in  Shakespeare  (cf.  inf.  iii.  i.  122  and 
133). 

78.  Lines  30,  31: 

How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 

In- women’s  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 

Had  not  Johnson  thought  well  to  misunderstand  this 
passage,  it  would  scarcely  have  seemed  necessary  to  say 
that  its  meaning  is,  “How  easy  is  it  for  handsome  and 
deceitful  persons  to  make  an  impression,  or  to  fix  their 
image,  in  the  yielding  hearts  of  women !  ” 

79.  Line  32:  our  f  railty. —So  F.  2,  and  all  modern  edi¬ 
tors.  F.  1  reads  O. 

80.  Line  33:  For  such  as  we  are  made  OF,  such  we  be. — 
Ff.:  “For  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  bee.”  The 
reading  in  the  text  is  Tyrwhitt’s  conjecture,  universally 
received. 

81.  Line  34:  IIow  will  this  fadge  ? — Boswell  quotes 
Florio:  “  Andaf  a  vango,  to  fadge ,  to  prosper  with,  to 
go  as  one  would  have  it.”  Skeat  derives  the  word  from 
A.S.  fegan,  to  fit  (see  Love’s  Labour's  Lost,  note  162). 

82.  Line  36:  And  she,  <fcc.— Dyce  would  read,  “  as  she,” 
with  only  a  comma  after  him.  This  would  make  excellent 
sense,  hut  so  does  the  reading  of  the  Folio;  and  why 
change? 

ACT  II.  Scene  3. 

83.  Line  10:  Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  ele¬ 
ments?— Ff.  print  lines.  The  reading  in  the  text  is  the 
emendation  of  Rowe,  justified  by  it  in  Sir  Andrew’s  an- 
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swer;  it  is  followed  by  most  modern  editors.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  absurd  medical  theory  of  the  four  elements  in 
the  human  frame,  choler  being  ascribed  to  fire,  blood  to 
air,  phlegm  to  water,  and  melancholy  to  earth.  “And 
there  is  none,  let  him  have  the  humors  never  so  well 
balanced  within  him,  but  is  subject  unto  anxiety  of  mind 
somtimes,  for  while  we  are  composed  of  foure  differing 
Elements ,  wherewith  the  humours  within  us  symbolise  we 
must  have  perpetuall  ebbings  and  flowings  of  mirth  and 
melancholy,  which  have  their  alternatif  turnes  in  us,  as 
naturally  as  it  is  for  the  night  to  succeed  the  day” 
(Howell,  Instructions  for  Forraine  Travell,  1642,  Arber’s 
.Reprint,  p.  24).  Compare  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v  292 
293: 

I  am  fire  and  air;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. 

84.  Line  14:  Marian,  Isay!- Some  editors,  with  over 
precision,  read  Maria.  Marian  is  only  another  form  of 
Mary  or  Maria. 

85.  Line  17 :  did  you  never  see  the  picture  of  ‘ '  we 
three”?— An  allusion  to  a  common  old  sign  represent¬ 
ing  two  fools  or  loggerheads,  under  which  was  inscribed 
“  We  three  Loggerheads  be,”  the  spectator  being  the  third. 
There  is  at  the  present  day  a  public-house  in  Upper  Red- 
Cross  Street,  Leicester,  which  has  the  same  figure  and  de¬ 
vice  on  its  sign-board.  Dekker  (The  Gull’s  Hornbook,  ch. 
vi. :  “  Ho  w  a  Gallant  should  behave  himself  in  a  Playhouse”) 
says,  speaking  of  the  fops  whose  fancy  it  was  to  sit  on  the 
stage:  “Assure  yourself  by  continual  residence,  you  are 
the  first  and  principal  man  in  election  to  begin  the  num¬ 
ber  of  IP e  three." 

86.  Line  19:  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast.— Breast, 
for  voice,  is  often  met  with  in  early  literature.  Warbur- 
ton  cites  the  statutes  of  Stoke  College:  “which  said 
queristers,  after  their  breasts  [£e.  voices]  are  broken;” 
and  Fildes,  Life  of  Wolsey:  “singing-men  well-breasted.’' 

87.  Line  20: 1  had  rather  than  forty  shillings.— Compare 
Merry  Wives,  i.  1.  205:  “Iliad  rather  than  forty  shillings 
I  had  my  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here;  ”  and  Henry 
VIII.  ii,  8.  89:  “forty pence,  no!*’ 

88.  Lines  23-25:  Pigrogromitus ,  .  .  .  the  Vapians  pass¬ 
ing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus. — These  Rabelaisian-sound 
ing  freaks  of  nomenclature  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  to  the  direct  Influence  of  Rabelais.  “  We  cannot 
but  recognize  on  what  far  travels,  in  what  good  company, 
Feste  the  jester  had  but  lately  been  on  that  night  of 
‘  very  gracious  fooling,’  when  he  was  pleased  to  enlighten 
the  unforgetful  mind  of  Sir  Andrew  as  to  the  history  of 
Pigrogromitus,  and  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  of  Queubus  ”  (A  Study  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  155, 156). 

89.  Lines  27-29:  I  didimpeticos  thy  gratillity,  &c.  —In¬ 
tentional  nonsense,  upon  which  it  is  amusing  to  see 
grave  commentators  bending  their  spectacles.  Impeticos 
thy  gratillity  very  likely  means,  so  far  as  it  means  any¬ 
thing,  “impeticoat  (or  impocket)  thy  gratuity,”  as  John¬ 
son  suggested. 

90.  Line  34:  There's  a  testril  of  me  too.— A  testril,  or 
tester  (which  is  used  in  II.  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  296),  was  the 
name  of  a  coin  worth  at  different  times  from  twelve  pence 
to  2 \d.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  teston 


which  Cotgrave  defines  as  “a  piece  of  siluer  coyne  worth 
xviijd.  sterling.” 

91.  Line  35:  if  one  knight  give  a—.—F.  1  has  no  stop 
after  a,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  a  line;  the  later  Ff. 
add  a  dash.  The  hiatus  may  or  may  not  be  intentional, 
but  the  sense  may  very  likely  be  (as  Singer  proposes):  “  if 
one  knight  give  another  should.”  Mr.  Marshall  writes 
me:  “I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  portion  of  a  line 
( — nother  Icnight  should )  has  been  left  out  here  in  printing. 
There  is  no  sign  of  Sir  Andrew  being  interrupted  by  the 
clown.  Dramatically  speaking  an  interruption  here  would 
be  out  of  place.  Sir  Andrew  would  take  a  little  time  to 
get  the  coin  out  of  his  pocket;  the  completion  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  would  give  him  that  time.  I  should  certainly  my¬ 
self  not  scruple  to  print  a-nother  [knight]  should,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Singer’s  suggestion.  ’ 

92.  Line  40:  0  mistress  mine,  &c. — “  ‘This  tune  is  con¬ 
tained  in  both  the  editions  of  Morley’s  Consort  Lessons, 
1599  and  1611.  It  is  also  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Virginal 
Book,  arranged  by  Boyd.  As  it  is  to  be  found  in  print  in 
1599,  it  proves  either  that  Shakespeare’s  Tivelfth-Night 
was  written  in  or  before  that  year,  or  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  then  prevailing  custom,  0  mistress  mine  was  an 
old  song,  introduced  into  the  play.’  [The  latter  supposi¬ 
tion  is  doubtless  the  true  one.]  Chappell’s  Popular  Music 
of  the  Olden  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  sec.  ed.  ”  (Dyce’s  note). 

93.  Line  44:  Journeys  end  in  LOVERS  meeting.— War- 
burton,  followed  by  Dyee,  &c.,  reads  lovers'  meeting, 

94.  Line  61:  a  catch  that  loill  draw  three  souls  out  of 
one  weaver.  ~~ Compare  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  60-62:  “Is  it 
not  strange  that  sheeps’  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of 
men’s  bodies?”  Weavers  were  supposed  to  be  good 
singers:  compare  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 147:  “I  would  I  were 
a  weaver;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing.”  Many  of 
them  were  Calvinistie  refugees  from  the  Netherlands: 
hence  their  predilection  for  psalm-singing.  The  whole 
phrase  is  no  doubt  a  picturesque  equivalent  of  “thrice 
delightful.” 

95.  Line  64:  I  am  doo  at  a  catch.— A  familiar  phrase  of 
the  time,  meaning  to  be  apt  at  anything.  Some  editors 
unnecessarily  alter,  with  Ff.  2  and  3,  to  a  dog ;  which  Is  used 
in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 14:  “to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
dog  at  all  things.”  Compare  Middleton,  Women  beware 
Women,  i.  2:  “  I’m  dog  at  a  hole.  ’ 

96.  Line  65:  By  ’r  lady.— With  reference  to  this  corrup¬ 
tion  of  “  By  our  Lady,”  so  frequently  met  with  In  the 
dramatists,  I  can  corroborate  the  statement  given  in 
note  145  to  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  that  the  oath  is 
still  occasionally  (not,  I  think,  commonly)  used  by  the 
lower  classes  at  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire.  The  word 
is  pronounced  more  like  be-lady  than  birleddy. 

97.  Line  68:  Let  our  catch  be,  Thou  knave.— This  catch 
is  to  be  found  in  “Pammelia,  Musickes  Miscellanie,  or 
mixed  Varietie  of  pleasant  Roundelays  and  delightful 
Catches  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10  Parts  in  one,”  2nd  ed.  1618. 
It  is  extant,  says  Dyce,  in  Ravencroft’s  Deuteromelia, 
1609.  The  words  are: 

Hold  thy  peace,  and  I  prithee  hold  thy  peace, 

Thou  knave,  thou  knave!  hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave' 
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“  It  appears  to  be  so  contrived,”  says  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
“  as  that  each  of  the  singers  calls  the  other  knave  in 
turn.” 

98.  Line  80:  Catalan. — A  native  of  Cathay,  or  China; 
that  is,  as  we  should  say  now,  “  a  heathen  Chinee."  Hares 
says  the  word  “was  used  to  signify  a  sharper,  from  the 
dexterous  thieving  of  those  people;  which  quality  is 
ascribed  to  them  in  many  old  books  of  travel.”  Shake¬ 
speare  uses  it  again  in  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1.  MS:  “I  will 
not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  though  the  priest  o’  th’ 
town  commended  him  for  a  true  man.  ”  Compare  Dekker, 
Honest  Whore,  Tart  II.  iv.  1:  “I’ll  make  a  wild  Catalan 
of  forty  such.” 

99.  Line  SI:  Peg-a-Ramsey. -  -There  are  two  tunes  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Peg-a-Ramsey,  both  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  The  oldest  is  found  in  William 
Ballet’s  Lute  Book,  and  this,  according  to  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins,  is  the  one  referred  to  here.  The  words  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ballad  have  not  come  down  to  us;  but  in  Durfey’s 
Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy  (1719,  vol.  v. 
p.  139),  there  is  a  song  called  “Bonnie  Peggie  Ramsey.” 

“  Three  merry  mm  be  ice." — “The  tune  [by  W.  Lawes] 
is  contained  in  a  MS.  commonplace  book,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  John  Playford,  the  publisher  of  The  Dancing 
Master”  (Chappell’s  Popular  Music,  p.  216).  See  Play- 
ford’s  Musical  Companion,  1673.  The  words  are  quoted  as 
follows  in  Peele,  Old  Wives’  Tale,  1595: 

Three  merrie  men  and  three  merrie  men, 

And  three  merrie  men  be  wee, 

I  in  the  wood,  and  thou  on  the  ground, 

And  Jacke  sleepes  in  the  tree, 

—Works,  ed.  Dyce,  1861,  p.  445. 

The  song  is  found  again  in  Dekker  and  Webster’s  West¬ 
ward  Ho,  v.  4;  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  ii.  5;  and  The  Bloody  Brother,  iii.  2;  and 
in  Ram  Alley,  ii.  1  (Hazlitt’s  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  vol.  x. 
p.  298). 

100.  Line  83:  Tillyvally.—“ls  not  this  house,  quoth  he, 
as  nigh  heaven  as  my  own?  To  whom  she  after  her 
accustomed  homely  fashion,  not  liking  such  talk,  an¬ 
swered,  Tylle-valle,  Tylle-valle”  (Roper’s  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore,  p.  79,  ed.  1822,  cited  by  Hares).  Compare 
II.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4.  90:  u  Tilly ~f ally,  Sir  John.” 

101.  Line  84:  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady, 
Zadj//— From  the  old  ballad  of  Susanna,  licensed  by 
T.  Colwell  in  1562,  under  the  title  of  The  Goodly  and 
Constant  Wyfe  Susanna.  Probably  quoted  again  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 151,  where  Mercutio  mocks  the  nurse 
with ,  “lady,  lady,  lady." 

102.  Line  90:  0,  the  twelfth  day  of  December. — Pro¬ 
bably  the  opening  of  a  ballad  now  lost  to  us.  Aldis  Wright 
(Clarendon  Press  ed.  p.  Ill)  compares  the  beginning  of 
the  ballad  of  Brave  Lord  Willoughby:  “The  fifteenth  day 
of  July.” 

103.  Line  94:  to  gabble  like  tinkers.— “Proverbial  tip¬ 
plers  and  would-be  politicians”  (Schmidt).  Compare 
I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4.  19-21:  “I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker 
in  his  own  language  during  my  life.”  I  should  like  to  add, 
in  reference  to  the  latter  passage,  the  very  curious  fact 
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that-  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  peculiar  to  the  tinkers,  and  known  as  Shelta,  or,  as 
the  Gipsies  call  it,  “  Mumper's  talk.”  This  is  a  language 
perfectly  distinct  from  Romany,  or  from  common  slang. 
Mr.  Lelarnl  was  the  first  to  give  some  account  of  it,  with 
a  partial  vocabulary,  in  his  book  The  Gypsies  (Triibner, 
1882),  where  he  notes  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  single 
reference  to  tins  language  found  in  print  during  three 
centuries  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare. 

104.  Line  96:  COZIERS’  catches.— Minsheu  has,  “A  Cosier 
or  sowter,  from  the  Spanish  word  coser,  i.e.  to  sew.  Vide 
Botcher,  Souter,  or  Colder. ” 

105.  Line  101:  Sneck  up  /— “  This  was  a  scoffing  interjec¬ 
tion,  tantamount  to  ‘Go  hang!’  and  here  lias  the  added 
humorous  effect  of  a  hiccup”  (Clarke)-  Compare  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  iii. 
2:  “  Give  him  his  money,  George,  ami  let  him  go  snick  up" 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  col.  1);  and  see  the  quotations  given 
in  the  Variorum  Shakspere,  ad  loe. 

106.  Line  110:  Farewell ,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs 
be  gone. — This  line,  and  those  which  follow,  are  taken, 
with  a  good  many  alterations,  from  Corydon’s  Farewell 
to  Phillis,  in  The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delights, 
reprinted  in  Percy’s  Reliques  (1857,  vol.  i.  p.  222).  Ilalli- 
well-Phillipps  (Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare,  5th 
edn.  pp.  520,  521)  says:  “The  song  ‘Farewell,  dear  love’ 
first  appeared  in  the  Booke  of  Ayres  composed  by  Robert 
Jones,  fol.,  London,  1601.  Jones  does  not  profess  to  be 
the  author  of  the  words  of  this  song.  ...  As  the  tune 
and  ballad  were  evidently  familiar  to  Shakespeare,  the 
original  of  the  portion  to  which  he  refers  in  the  comedy 
is  here  given, — 

Furewel,  dear  love,  since  thou  wilt  needs  be  gun, 

Mine  eies  do  show  my  life  is  almost  done; 

Nay,  I  will  never  die, 
so  long  as  I  can  spie; 

There  he  many  mo, 
though  that  she  do  go. 

There  be  many  mo,  I  feare  not; 

Why,  then,  let  her  goe,  I  care  not. 

Farewell,  farewell,  since  this  I  find  is  true, 

I  will  not  spend  more  time  in  wooing  you; 

But  I  will  secke  elswhere, 
if  I  may  find  her  there. 

Shall  I  bid  her  goe? 
what  and  if  I  doe  ? 

Shall  I  bid  her  go  and  spare  not? 

Oh,  no,  no,  no,  no,  I  dare  not. 

107.  Line  122:  Out  0’  tune,  sir?— So  the  Cambridge  edd. 
Ff.  have  Out  o'  tune,  sir,  ye  lie.  Many  editors  read  Out  or 
time,  sir  (Theobald’s  emendation).  Various  explanations 
have  been  suggested;  and  some  have  supposed  the  words 
are  addressed  to  the  clown.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
speech  is  addressed  to  Malvolio,  and  that  Sir  Toby  is  still 
harping  on  Malvolio’s  offensive  remark  about  “  squeaking 
out  your  coziers’  catches  without  any  mitigation  or  re¬ 
morse  of  voice.”  He  has  already  replied,  playing  on  Mal¬ 
volio’s  “Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons  nor  time,  in 
you?”— ■“  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches;  ”  and  now, 
after  liis  parenthesis  in  song,  he  returns,  still  profoundly 
aggrieved,  and  with  the  drunkard’s  recurrent  memory,  to 
the  injurious  insinuation, 
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108.  Line  129:  rub  your  chain  with  crumbs.  —Stewards 
formerly  wore  chains  of  silver  or  gold  as  a  badge  of  office. 
Crumbs  were  much  used  for  cleaning  them.  See  the 
passage  quoted  by  Steevens  from  Webster’s  Duchess  of 
Malfy,  iii.  2: 

4th  Off.  Well,  let  him  go. 

ist  Off.  Yes,  and  the  clippings  of  the  buttery  fly  after  him,  to  scour 
his  gold  chain. 

Aldis  Wright  (Clarendon  Press  ed.  p.  113)  gives  references 
to  six  other  parallel  passages  from  dramatists  of  the  period. 

109.  Line  131:  this  uncivil  rule ;  i.e.  “behaviour.”  See 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  note  170. 

110.  Line  134:  ’Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink. — Com¬ 
pare  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  1.  32,  33:  “An  ’twere  not  as  good  deed 
as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  on  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain.” 

111.  Line  136:  challenge  him  the  field. — So  Ff.  Howe 
would  read  to  the  field;  Schmidt,  to  field. 

112.  Line  146:  a  nayword.—Ff.  an  ayivord.  Eowe’s 
emendation  is  almost  universally  adopted.  Nay  ward  is 
used  in  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2.  131  and  v.  2.  5  for  a  password; 
here  it  evidently  means  a  byword. 

113.  Line  149:  SIR  To.  Possess  us,  Ac. — Dyce  would  give 
this  speech  to  Sir  Andrew,  quoting  Walker:  “Surely  Sir 
Toby  needed  no  information  respecting  Malvolio.”  But 
there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  the  remark  coming  from 
Sir  Toby.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  “  wanted  informa¬ 
tion”  as  that  he  wanted  to  hear  what  the  sharp-tongued 
Maria  had  to  say  of  Malvolio,  and  what  handle  she  could 
find  against  him. 

114.  Line  164:  his  grounds  of  faith. — So  F.  1.  Later  Ff, 
read  ground,  and  are  followed  by  some  editors. 

115.  Line  183:  Sir  And.  And  your  horse,  &c.  —Dyce, 
following  Tyr whitt’s  conjecture,  gives  this  to  Sir  Toby. 
The  change  is  worse  than  unnecessary;  the  infinitesimal 
witticism  is  not  a  hair’s-breadth  above  Sir  Andrew’s  capa¬ 
city. 

116.  Line  184:  ASS,  I  doubt  not— Walker  would  see  a 
pun  here :  “  As  I  doubt  not;”  compare  Hamlet,  v.  2.  43: 
“And  many  suchlike  *  As’es  of  great  charge.” 

117.  Line  195:  She’s  a  beagle,  true-bred. — A  kennel 
metaphor,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Sir  Tobys  of  to-day. 

118.  Line  203:  call  me  OUT.— Steevens  suggests  that  cut 
is  used  here  for  gelding;  but  it  is  probably  no  more  than 
an  abbreviation  of  curtal,  a  docked  horse.  Cut  or  curtal 
was  often  used  as  a  term  of  abuse.  Compare  The  London 
Prodigal,  ii.  4:  “An  I  do  not  meet  him,  chill  give  you 
leave  to  call  me  cut ”  (Tauchnitz  ed.  p.  238). 

119.  Line  206:  I’ll  go  burn  some  sack. — See  I.  Henry  IV. 
note  41,  for  a  long  note  on  sacfc. 

ACT  II.  Scene  4. 

[With  this  scene,  in  the  acting-edition,  act  iii.  com¬ 
mences. — F.  A.  M.] 

120.  Line  5:  recollected  terms. — “Studied”  (Warburton), 
“repeated”  (Johnson),  “refined”  or  “trivial”  (Schmidt). 
“I  incline,”  Mr.  W.  Gt.  Stone  tells  me,  “  to  accept  Warbur- 
ton’s  explanation,  that  recollected - studied.  The  old 


simple  language  (terms),  which  pleased  Orsino,  is  opposed 
to  a  highly  artificial  composition,  in  which  invention  and 
memory  are  strained  to  gather  together  new  and  uncom¬ 
mon  phrases.” 

121.  Line  22:  Thou  dost  speak  masterly. — Clarke  observes 
that  this  is  “one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  Shakespeare 
indirectly  (and  of  course  unconsciously)  comments  upon 
himself.  Certainly  there  never  was  more  masterly  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  effect  produced  by  music  upon  a  nature  sensi¬ 
tively  alive  to  its  finest  influences  than  Viola’s  few  but 
intensely  expressive  words.” 

122.  Line  35:  sooner  lost  and  WORN.— So  Ff.  Hanmer 
proposed  to  read  icon,  and  the  reading  has  been  adopted 
by  J ohnson  and  others.  But  ivorn  in  the  sense  of  worn 
out  is  supported  by  II.  Henry  VI.  ii.  4.  09:  “These  few 
days’  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn.” 

123.  Line  53:  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid. — By  cypress 
Warton  understood  a  shroud  of  the  crape  known  as 
cypress ,  Malone  a  coffin  of  cypress-wood.  The  words  let 
me  be  laid  seem  to  confirm  Malone  s  explanation,  as 
does  also  the  epithet  sad.  Although  Cyprus  was,  like 
modern  crape,  made  both  black  and  white,  the  black 
seems  to  have  been  always  used  as  an  emblem  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  (See  Nares  sub  Cyprus.)  Douce  (Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  p.  56)  says,  on  the  authority  of  Gough’s  In¬ 
troduction  to  Sepulchral  Monuments,  p.  Ixvi. ,  that  cyprus- 
wood  was  used  for  coffins.  Note  also  that  the  shroud  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  line  56  below. 

124.  Line  54:  Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath.—  Ff.  print  Fye 
away,  fie  away  breath.  The  reading  in  the  text  is  Howe’s 
obvious  emendation. 

125.  Line  66:  Sad  true  lover.— So  Ff.  Some  editors 
read  true-love,  which  certainly  makes  a  smoother  line, 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  change. 

126.  Line  74:  Give  me  noio  leave  to  leave  thee.— A  cour¬ 
teous  form  of  dismissal,  as  Dyce  notes.  Compare  I.  Henry 
IV.  i.  3.  20:  “  You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us.” 

127.  Line  76:  changeable  taffeta.— Taffeta  denoted  a 
sort  of  thin  silk.  Compare  Chaucer,  Prologue,  line  440: 

In  sangwin  and  in  pers  he  clad  was  al, 

Lined  with  tciffata  and  with  sendal. 

Changeable  taffeta  apparently  means  some  sort  of  shot- 
silk.  Compare  Taylor  the  Water-Poet:  “No  taffaty  more 
changeable  than  they”  (Works,  1630,  ii.  40,  quoted  by 
Halliwell). 

128.  Line  77:  a  very  opal.— Compare  Drayton,  The 
Muses  Elizium,  1630,  9th  Nimphall  (p.  79) : 

With  Opalls,  more  then  any  one, 

We 'll  deck  thine  Altar  fuller, 

For  that  of  euery  precious  stone, 

It  doth  reteine  some  colour. 

129.  Line  89:  pranks.— Compare  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 10: 
“  Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up.” 

130.  Line  91:  I  cannot  he  so  answei-'d.—lhuimev's  emen¬ 
dation.  Ff.  read:  u It  cannot." 

131.  Lines  117,  118: 

She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 

Smiling  at  grief . 
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Compare  Pericles,  v.  1.  138-140: 

yet  thou  dost  look 

Like  Patience  gazing  on  kings’  graves,  and  smiting 
Extremity  out  of  act. 

132.  Line  127:  denay.— Compare  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3.  107: 

Then  let  him  be  denay  d  the  regentship. 

ACT  II.  Scene  5. 

133.  Line  6:  sheep-b iter.— Originally  a  cant  term  for  a 
thief,  as  in  Taylor  the  Water-Poet: 

And  in  some  places  I  have  heard  and  scene 

That  currish  sheep-biters  have  hanged  beene. 

It  came  to  mean,  as  Schmidt  understands  it,  a  surly  mali¬ 
cious  fellow.  Compare  Scot,  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, 
p.  215:  “They  comfort  in  vain,  and  therefore  they  went 
awaie  like  sheepe,  &c.  If  anie  sheepebiter  or  witch- 
monger  will  follow  them,  they  shall  go  alone  for  me.” 
Shakespeare  has  sheep-biting  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
v.  1.  359:  “your  sheep-biting  face.” 

134.  Line  17:  Bow  now ,  my  METAL  of  India! — F.  1 
reads  mettle ;  F.  2  nettle.  Many  editors  follow  the  Second 
Folio,  supposing  that  by  nettle  of  India,  is  meant  the 
Urtica  marina,  a  plant  of  itching  properties;  but  the 
reading  of  F.  1  is  at  least  as  good,  and  quite  as  likely  to 
come  from  Sir  Toby. 

135.  Line  25:  here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught 
with  tickling.— This  fish  of  nature  loveth  flatterie:  for, 
being  in  the  water,  it  will  suffer  itselfe  to  be  rubbed  and 
clawed,  and  so  to  be  taken”  (Cogan, Haven  of  Health, 1595, 
cited  by  Steevens).  [This  mode  of  taking  fish  is  still  prac¬ 
tised  with  great  success  in  mountain  streams,  especially 
when  the  water  is  low,  and  the  fish  are  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  “dubs"  or  deep  holes.  Last  year  (1887)  two 
youths  in  Westmoreland,  in  one  day,  took  75  trout  out 
of  one  stream  by  tickling. — f.  a.  m.  ] 

136.  Line 36:  jets. —Compare Cymbeline,  iii. 3.5:  “ arch’d 
so  high  that  giants  may  jet  through;  ”  Pericles,  i.  4.  26: 

Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  and  adorned ; 
and  see  Richard  III.  note  287. 

137.  Line  45:  the  lady  of  the  STRAQHY  married  the 
yeoman  of  the  wardrobe.— -This  is  one  of  the  insoluble 
puzzles  in  Shakespeare.  Payne  Knight  conjectured  that 
Strachy  is  a  corruption  of  Stratici,  a  title  anciently 
given  to  governors  of  Messina;  and  that  the  phrase 
therefore  means,  “the  governor’s  lady.”  Halliwell  de¬ 
rives  it  from  a  Hussian  word  (which  he  supposes  Shake¬ 
speare  to  have  met  with  in  some  novel  or  play)  meaning 
judge  or  lawyer.  Such  names  as  Strozzi,  Stracci,  Strat - 
arch,  (fee.,  have  been  suggested.  Prof.  Dowden,  in  his 
Shakspere  Primer,  pp.  116, 117,  observes:  “It  has  been 
suggested  (see  Hunter,  Hew  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare, 
voL  i.  p.  380)  that  Shakspere  ridicules,  in  the  scene  be¬ 
tween  the  clown,  as  Sir  Topas,  and  Malvolio,  the  exor¬ 
cisms  by  Puritan  ministers,  in  the  case  of  a  family  named 
Starchy  (1596-99),  and  that  the  difficult  word  Strachy  was 
a  hint  to  the  audience  to  expect  subsequent  allusion  to 
the  Starchy  affair.  But  all  this  is  highly  doubtful.”  “  The 
solution  of  the  mystery  contained  in  this  name  probably 
lies  hid,”  says  the  Clarendon  Press  ed.  (p.  123),  “in  some 
forgotten  novel  or  play.  The  incident  of  a  lady  of  high 
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rank  marrying  a  servant  is  the  subject  of  Webster’s 
Dutchess  of  Malfi,  who  married  the  steward  of  her  house¬ 
hold,  and  would  thus  have  supplied  Malvolio  with  the 
exact  parallel  to  his  own  case  of  which  lie  was  in  search.” 

[The  story  on  which  the  Dutchess  of  Malti  is  founded 
was  published  in  Painter’s  .Palace  of  Pleasure,  and  in 
Beard’s  Theatre  of  God’s  Judgments,  both  of  which 
books  were  printed  before  this  comedy  was  written.  If 
in  any  story  or  play  relating  to  this  subject  of  a  lady 
marrying  her  servant,  such  a  title  as  the  yeoman  of  the 
wardrobe  were  given  to  the  latter,  it  would  afford  a  strong 
clue  to  the  source  of  Malvolio’s  allusion.— e.  A.  M.] 

138.  Line  51:  0  for  a  stone-bow,  to  Mi  him  in  the  eye! 
— Cotgrave  has  “  Arbaleste  boulet.  A  Stone-bow."  Coles, 
in  liis  Latin  Dictionary,  gives  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
balista.  The  Clarendon  Press  ed.  (p.  123)  compares  Wis¬ 
dom,  v.  22:  “And  hailstones  full  of  wrath  shall  be  east  as 
out  of  a  stone  bow  (tx  xiT$o$o\ou)” 

139.  Line  54:  my  branch’d  velvet  gown.— Boyer,  French 
Dictionary,  lias  “Branched  velvet,  Veleurs  <i  nonage, 
Veleurs  figure,  oi xenfeuillage.”  Cotgrave  renders  Friouns* 
ftgurS ,  “branched  velvet." 

140.  Line  55:  a  day-bed. — Compare  the  Qq.  of  Richard 
III.  iii.  7.  72,  where  the  Ff.  read  love-bed.  A  day-bed  was 
an  old  and  excellent  name  for  a  couch  or  sofa.  Compare 
Richard  III.  note  423, 

141.  Line  66:  play  with  MY— some  rich  jewel.— F.  1 
reads  my  some  rich  jewel.  F.  3  and  F.  4  omit  my.  The 
dash  was  inserted  by  Collier.  The  meaning  is  no  doubt 
what  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  has  suggested,  that  Malvolio 
was  about  to  say  “my  chain,”  but  remembering  that  he 
would  no  longer  be  a  steward,  nor  wearing  the  chain  of 
office,  he  changes  his  phrase,  in  his  own  lofty  way,  into 
some  rich  jewel. 

142.  Line  71:  with  cars.—  So  F,  1;  later  Folios,  with 
cares.  Carts,  cords,  tfec.,  have  been  suggested.  Hanmer 
would  read  by  th’  ears  (pronounced  ubith  ears,”  easily 
corrupted  into  with  cars),  and  is  followed  by  Dyce  and 
others.  Whether  or  not  it  is  true,  as  Steevens  asserted, 
that  cars  and  carts  have  the  same  meaning  (compare 
Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iii.  1.  265:  “a  team  of  horses  shall 
not  pluck  that  from  me”),  I  see  no  reason  why  the  F. 
reading  should  be  changed.  I  fancy  it  should  be  taken 
as  a  mere  piece  of  impromptu  extravagance,  Fabian  of 
course  having  in  mind  such  a  phrase  as  I  have  just  quoted. 

143.  Line  72,  tfec.— Singer  remarks  on  the  resemblance 
of  this  situation  to  that  of  Alnasehar  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  lie  adds:  “  Some  of  the  expressions  too  are  very 
similar.  Many  Arabian  fictions  had  found  their  way  into 
obscure  Latin  and  French  books,  and  from  thence  Into 
English  ones,  long  before  any  version  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  had  appeared.  In  the  Dialogues  of  Creatures 
Moralized,  black  letter,  printed  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  story  similar  to  that  of  Alnasehar  is  related." 

144.  Line  96 :  these  be  her  very  C's,  her  U’s,  and  her  T's. 
— Ritson  suggests  that  the  full  direction  of  the  letter  may 
have  been  “  To  the  Unknown  Beloved,  this,  and  my  good 
wishes,  with  Care  Present.” 


ACT  II.  Scene  5. 
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145.  Line  114:  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock!— Boyer,  French 
Dictionary,  has  “Brock  (or  Badger),  Blerean,  Taisson." 
The  term  was  frequently  used  in  contempt.  Compare 
Day’s  He  of  Guls,  v.  1.  (p.  101,  ed.  Bullen):  “I  faith,  olde 
brocke,  hatie  I  tane  you  in  the  maner?” 

146.  Line  123:  What  dish  o’  poison,  &c.— This  and  the 
following  speech  are  followed  in  Ff.  by  a  note  of  interro¬ 
gation.  The  meaning  obviously  is,  “  What  a  dish,”  Ac. 

147.  Line  124:  staniel. —  The  Ff.  by  an  obvious  mis¬ 
print  read  stallion.  The  correction,  which  is  generally 
adopted,  is  Hanmer’s.  Check  is  defined  by  Dyce  as  “a 
term  in  falconry  applied  to  a  hawk  when  she  forsakes 
her  proper  game,  and  follows  some  other  of  inferior  kind 
that  crosses  her  in  her  flight.  ” 

148.  Line  135:  Sowter. — Boyer,  French  Dictionary,  ed. 
1702,  has  “  Sowter  (an  obsolete  Word  for  a  Shoo-maker 
or  Cobler)  V.  Shoo-maker,  Ac.” 

149.  Line  154:  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name. 
—Compare  Julius  Ciesar,  v.  1.  33: 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown. 

150.  Line  157:  some  are  BORN  great. — Ff.  print  become. 
The  correction,  which  is  Howe’s,  is  confirmed  by  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  same  phrase  in  iii.  4.  45,  where  the  Ff.  pro¬ 
perly  read  born. 

151.  Line  166:  yellow  stockings.  —These  were  much  in 
use  at  the  time,  and  the  fashion  still  survives  in  the 
saffron-coloured  stockings  of  the  Blue-Coat  boys,  who 
preserve  unchanged  the  costume  worn  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Christ’s  Hospital  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  “They  appear,”  says  the  Clarendon  Press  ed.  (p. 
128),  “to  have  been  specially  worn  by  the  young,  if  any 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  burden  of  a  song  set 
to  the  tune  of  Peg  a  Bamsey  (Chappell,  Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time,  p.  218),  in  which  a  married  man  laments 
the  freedom  of  his  bachelor  days: 

Give  me  my  yellow  hose  again. 

Give  me  my  yellow  hose  1” 

The  passage  quoted  by  Steevens  from  Dekker’s  Honest 
'Whore,  Part  it  1.  1,  is  scarcely  to  the  point,  I  think,  in 
proving  the  fashionableness  of  yellow  stockings,  for  we 
see  by  the  context  that  there  is  a  special  allusion  to 
yellow  as  the  colour  of  jealousy.  Lodovico  says  to  In- 
felice:  “What  stockings  have  you  put  on  this  morning, 
madam?  if  they  be  not  yellow ,  change  them;  that  paper 
is  a  letter  from  some  wench  to  your  husband.”  And 
Infelice  replies:  “0  sir,  you  cannot  make  me  jealous.” 

152.  Line  167:  cross-garter’ d. — This  was  another  fashion 
of  the  time.  Steevens  cites  Ford,  The  Lover’s  Melan¬ 
choly,  1629:  “As  rare  a  youth  as  ever  walk’d  cross-gar¬ 
tered."  Singer  suggests  that  Olivia’s  dislike  of  these 
fashions  arose  from  thinking  them  coxcombical.  Bather 
the  reverse,  one  would  think,  from  the  allusion  in  iii.  2. 
80  to  a  pedant. 

153.  Line  176:  point-devise.— Bee  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost, 
note  146. 

154.  Line  185:  Iivill  be  STRANGE,  STOUT.— That  is,  distant 
and  proud.  Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 112:  “look 
strange  and  frown;”  and  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 187: 

As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all. 


155.  Line  192:  dear  my  sweet. —So  all  editors,  I  believe, 
but  the  Old-Spelling,  who,  following  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel's 
conjecture,  read  “Therefore  in  my  presence  still  smile, 
deer!  O  my  sweete,  I  prethee!"  This  seems  to  me  very 
far-fetched.  The  F.  reads  deero  my  sweete.  Surely  the  o  is 
an  obvious  misprint  for  e,  and  could  never  have  been  in¬ 
tended  for  an  exclamatory  O.  Deer  my  sweet  is  just  such 
a  phrase  as  “  good  my  mouse,”  i.  5.  69  above. 

156.  Line  198:  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the 
Sophy. — For  the  word  Sophy  compare  Merchant  of  Venice, 
ii.  1.  25:  “the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince;”  and  see 
note  114  of  that  play.  There  is  probably  some  allusion 
to  Sir  Bobert  Shirley,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  em¬ 
bassage  to  Persia,  greatly  enriched  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Shah.  See  Day,  Bowley  and  Wilkins’  indifferent  play, 
The  Travels  of  the  Three  English  Brothers,  a  rifacimento 
of  scenes  developed  from  the  apocryphal  accounts  of  the 
Shirley  brothers’  biographer. 

157.  Line  208:  tray -trip. — A  game  at  dice,  which  de¬ 
pended  upon  throwing  a  tray  or  trois.  Tyrwhitt  thinks 
it  was  something  in  the  nature  of  draughts.  See  the 
long  quotation  from  Machiavel’s  Dogge,  1617,  in  Malone’s 
Var.  Ed.  vol.  xi.  p.  428. 

ACT  III.  Scene  1. 

[In  the  acting-edition,  this  scene  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  previous  one,  and  concludes  act  iii.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  perfectly  justifiable,  as  the  events  of  act  ii. 
scenes  4  and  5,  and  of  acts  iii.  iv.  and  v.  all  take  place  on 
the  same  day.  For  stage  purposes  such  a  division  of  the 
acts  is  preferable,  as,  with  Olivia’s  declaration  of  love  to 
the  supposed  Cesario,  an  important  step  in  the  more 
serious  interest  of  the  play  is  reached.— F.  A.  M.1 

158.  Line  2:  tabor.— An  instrument  much  used  by  pro¬ 
fessional  fools,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Tarleton,  the  cele¬ 
brated  jester,  who  appears  with  one  in  his  hands  in  a 
print  prefixed  to  his  Jests,  1611. 

159.  Line  8:  lies.— So  Ff.  Some  editors  have  altered 
lies  into  lives.  But  the  word  was  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  “dwells”  or  “lodges.” 

160.  Line  13:  cheveril.— Compare  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii. 
4.  87:  “O,  here’s  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an 
inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad."  Steevens  cites  a  proverb  in 
Bay’s  Collection:  “He  hath  a  conscience  like  a  cheverel’s 
skin.”  Boyer,  in  his  French  dictionary,  has  “  Cheveril 
Conscience,  (made  of  stretching  Leather)  line  Conscience 
large,  une  Conscience  qui  pr&te.” 

161.  Line  39:  fools  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards 
are  to  herrings.— Pilchards  are  often  sold  as  small  her¬ 
rings,  and  many  people  are  unable  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Ff.  spell  pitchers,  which  in  Shakespeare’s  time 
was  an  alternative  spelling  of  the  word. 

162.  Line  43:  Foolery ,  sir ,  does  -walk  about  the  orb  like 
the  sun ,  it  shines  everywhere. — Dyce  prefers  to  insert  a 
semicolon  after  orb,  thus  re-writing  Shakespeare’s  sen¬ 
tence  for  him. 

163.  Line  49:  there’s  EXPENSES. — Ho  doubt  a  pour-hoire, 
or  drinking-money.  Dr.  Badam  (cited  in  Dyce)  would 
read  sixpence! 
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164.  Line  55:  have  bred.  —Malone  believes  that  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  have  breed,  but  does  not  introduce  it  into 
his  text. 

165.  Line  62:  Cressida  ivas  a  beggar. — Malone  cites 
Henryson,  Testament  of  Creseid  (ed.  Laing,  p.  86): 

And  greit  penuritie 

Thow  suffer  sail,  and  as  ane  beggar  die. 

166.  Line  63: 1  will  CONSTRUE  to  them.— Ff.  spell  conster, 
which  was  simply  a  variant  of  construe. 

167.  Line  71:  Not,  like  the  haggard.  —.Ff.  have  and;  the 
reading  in  the  text  was  suggested  by  J olmson .  ‘  ‘  The  wise 
clown  is  discriminative  in  his  jests:  he  does  not  play  the 
fool  with  everybody  and  on  all  occasions,  like  a  hawk 
which  (I  quote  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  1753,  s.v.  ‘  Chick’)  ‘for¬ 
sakes  her  natural  flight  to  follow  Books,  or  other  Birds, 
when  they  come  in  view.’  If  we  read  and,  where  is  the 
contrast?”  (W.  G.  Stone).  For  haggard,  see  Much  Ado, 
note  170. 

168.  Line  75:  But  wise  men,  FOLLY-FALL’N,  quite  taint 
their  loit.— So  Capell,  after  Theobald  and  Tyrwhitt’s 
conjecture.  F.  1  reads  wisemens  [F.  2  wise  mens]  folly 
falne,  quite  taint  their  wit.  Hanmer  and  Warburton 
would  read  wise  men’s  folly  shown.  Rolfe  adopts  this 
reading.  The  reading  in  the  text  is  that  most  generally 
adopted,  and  seems  the  nearest  to  the  Ff.  It  means,  of 
course,  “wise  men,  fallen  into  folly.”  The  Clarendon 
Press  editor  quotes,  very  appositely.  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost, 
V.  2.  75-78: 

Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote; 

Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  cloth  apply 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

169.  Line  78:  Sir  And.  Dieu  vous  garde,  <fcc.—  Theobald 
gives  the  French  to  Sir  Toby,  and  the  Save  you,  gentle¬ 
man,  to  Sir  Andrew,  because  in  i.  3.  96  the  latter  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  pour quoi.  But  as  Malone  remarks: 
“The  words,  Save  you,  gentleman,  which  [Theobald]  has 
taken  from  Sir  Toby,  and  given  to  Sir  Andrew,  are  again 
used  by  Sir  Toby  in  a  subsequent  scene;  a  circumstance 
which  renders  it  the  more  probable  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  attributed  to  him  here  also.  With  respect 
to”the  improbability  that  Sir  Andrew  should  understand 
French  here,  after  having  betrayed  his  ignorance  in  a 
former  scene,  it  appears  from  a  subsequent  passage  that 
he  was  a  picker-up  of  phrases,  and  might  have  learned  hy 
rote  from  Sir  Toby  the  few  French  words  here  spoken. 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew  ‘could  speak 
three  or  four  languages  word  for  word  without  book.*  ” 

170.  Line  83:  if  your  trade  be  to  her. — Compare  Ham¬ 
let,  iii.  2.  346:  “  Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us?  ” 

171.  Line  86:  she  is  the  LIST  OF  my  voyage. — Compare 
I.  Henry  IV.  iv.  1.  51,  52: 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 

Of  all  our  fortunes ; 
and  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  99: 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 

172.  Line  87:  Taste  your  legs.— Steevens  cites  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Frogs,  462:  ysu/rca  r (ICgats,  taste  the  door,  i.e. 
knock  gently  at  it;  hut  I  suppose  he  did  not  attribute  to 
Shakespeare  a  familiarity  with  the  G-reek  of  Aristophanes  ? 
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173.  Line  80:  My  legs  do  better  itndeu-stand  me. — I 
have  printed  this  word  as  a  compound,  to  show  the  pun 
at  a  glance. 

174.  Line 94:  bat  we  are  PREVENTED.  ■■  Prerented,  in  the 
sense  of  “anticipated,"  is  familiar  to  all  from  its  use  in 
the  Bible,  e.g.  “Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night-watches” 
(Psalm  cxix.  148). 

175.  Line  102:  I’ll  get  ’em  all  three  all  ready.— F.  1 
has  already .  The  reading  in  the  text  is  Malone’s,  who 
says:  “The  editor  of  the  3rd  Folio  reformed  tile  passage 
by  reading  only  ready.  But  omissions  ought  always  to 
he  avoided  if  possible.  The  repetition  of  the  word  all  is 
not  improper  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Andrew." 

176.  Line  122:  beseech  you. — So  F.  1;  F.  3  and  F.  4  insert 
T,  and  Steevens,  Dyce,  &c.,  follow  them.  But  i  is  fre¬ 
quently  omitted  in  Shakespeare,  and  the  line  certainly 
reads  better  without  it. 

177.  Line  123 :  After  the  last  enchantment  you  did 
HERE.— Ff.  did  heare;  and  some  editors  would  read,  with 
no  small  violence  to  the  sense,  did  hear.  The  emendation 
is  Warburton’s.  Malone  cites  instances  of  here  being 
spelt  heare  from  the  Qq.  and  Ff.  of  Shakespeare,  and 
adds:  “Throughout  the  first  edition  of  our  author’s  Pape 
of  Lucrece,  1594,  which  was  probably  printed  under  his 
own  inspection,  the  word  we  now  spell  here,  is  constantly 
written  heare. ” 

178.  Lines  132,  133: 

a  Cyprus,  not  a  bosom, 

Hides  my  heart. 

Compare  ii.  4.  53  above  (and  note  123),  and  Winter’s  Tale, 
iv.  4.  221: 

Cyprus  black  as  e’er  was  crow. 

The  Cyprus  or  cypress  here  is  of  course  the  crape.  Halliwell 
quotes  the  Ballad  of  Robin  Hood,  Will  Scadloek,  and  Little 
John: 

Her  riding-suit  was  of  sable-hew  black. 

Cypress  over  her  face 

Through  which  her  rose-like  cheeks  did  blush 
All  with  a  comedy  grace. 

Aldis  Wright  (Clarendon  Press  Ed.  pp.  135-137)  gives  an 
exhaustive  note  on  the  subject,  chiefly  on  the  etymology 
of  the  word. 

179.  line  133:  Hides  my  heart— So  F.  1.  F.  2:  hides  my 
poor  heart  Many  editors  follow  this  reading.  The  line 
is  perfectly  good  without  the  interpolation.  It  must  be 
read  with  a  heavy  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  line 
122:  “Give  me  leave,  beseech  you.  I  did  send.” 

180.  Line  135:  No,  not  a  grise. — Grise  is  from  the  Latin 
gressus ,  through  Old  French  gri>s,  a  step.  It  is  used  again 
in  Othello,  i.  3.  200:  “  Which,  as  a  grise  or  step;”  and  in 
Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 16, 17: 

every  grise  of  fortune 
Is  smooth’d  by  that  below. 

181.  Line  146 :  westumrd-hnl—k  cry  of  the  watermen  on 
the  Thames.  Used  by  Webster  and  Dekker  as  the  name 
of  a  comedy  (1607).  It  is  referred  to  in  Peele’s  Edward  1st 
(first  printed  in  1593),  in  a  stage-direction  [Make  a  noise. 
Westward  Ho  !  (Dyce’s  Pecle,  2nd  edn.  vol.  i.  p.  132). 
The  village  of  that  name,  and  Kingsley’s  novel,  render 
Westward-ho  very  familiar  to  our  ears. 
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182.  Line  L47:  (trace  and  good  dispositibm  ATTEND  your 
ladiiship!  Many  editors  adopt  Steevens’  reading  oi’tund, 
and  tlie  (’ambrhlgv  edd.  alter  (.ami  sjioih  the  arrangement 
of  the  lines.  The  line  as  it  stands  is  perfectly  rhythmical. 

183.  Line  1(52:  maidhood.  This  form  of  “  maidenhood  ” 
occurs  again  in  Othello,  i.  L  172-174: 

Is  there  not  charms 

By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  viahihood 

May  be  abused? 

ACT  ILL  Scene  2. 

[In  the  acting-edition  this  and  the  following  scene  tire 
transposed,  forming  scenes  1  and  2  respectively  of  act  iv. 
— F,  A.  M.  ] 

184.  Line  0:  Did  she  see  Til  be  the  while}—}?.  1  and  F.  2 
omit  thee,  which  was  added  in  F.  3. 

185.  Line  23:  fiuk-new  from  the  mint.  —  Brand -new. 
Of.  Richard  III.  i.  3.  253: 

Your,/rr«’»ww  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current; 
and  see  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  note  12. 

186.  Line  34:  Prmcnist.  A  Puritan  sect,  the  frequent 
butt  of  dramatic,  ridicule.  They  obtained  their  name  from 
Robert  Browne,  ti  noted  separatist  of  the  time.  Steevens 
cites  mocking  references  to  the  sect  from  L.  Barry’s  Rarn- 
Alley,  1(511,  and  Sir  W.  D'Avenaut’s  Love  and  Honour, 
1(549.  Aldis  Wright  (Clarendon  Press  ed.  p.  139)  quotes 
Earle’s  Micro-cosmographia  (ed.  Arber,  p.  (54),  where, 
speaking  of  “A  shoe  precise  Hypocrite,"  the  author  says: 
“No  thing  angers  her  so  much  as  that  Woemeu  cannot 
Breach,  and  in  this  point  onoly  thinkes  the  Hroumist 
erroneous.” 

187.  Line  46:  curst  —Generally  used  of  women,  in  the 
sense  of  shrewish  (compare  Taming  of  Shrew,  passim). 

188.  Line  48:  if  thou  “thqu’ST”  him  some  thrice.-— To 
thou  anyone  was  a  mark  of  disrespect.  Compare  the 
French  tutoyer,  which  Cotgrave  renders  “to  thou  one.” 

189.  Line  51:  the  bed  of  If  hr  re.— This  hugest  of  beds 
(capable  of  holding  twelve  persons)  was  ten  feet,  nine 
inches  square  and  seven  feet  and  a  half  high.  It  was 
formerly  at  the  Saracen’s  Head  Inn  at  Ware,  and  is  now, 
says  the  Clarendon  'Press  editor,  to  he  seen  at  the  Rye- 
House.  A  cut  of  it  is  given  in  HalliweH’s  folio  ed.  and 
Knight’s  Pictorial,  as  well  as  in  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days, 
vol,  L  p.,229. 

190.  Line  70:  the  youngest  wren,  of  NINE.— So  Theobald. 
Ff.  read  mine.  “The  wren  generally  lays  nine  or  ten 
eggs  at  a  time,  and  the  last  hatched  of  all  birds  are 
usually  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  the  whole  brood” 
(Steevens). 

191.  Line  72:  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 
yourselves  into  stitches,  follow  we,— -See  note  174  to  Love's 
Labour’s  Lost.  Aldis  Wright  (Clarendon  Press  ed.  p.  140) 
quotes  Holland’s  Pliny,  xi.  37  (vol.  i.  p.  343d):  “  For  sure  it 
is,  that  intemperate  laughers  have  alwaies  great  Splenes" 

192.  Line  81:  that  keeps  a  school  i  the  church.— This 
appears  to  have  been  no  very  unusual  custom.  The 
Clarendon  Press  editor  (p.  341)  refers  to  Foshroke,  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Antiquities  (ed.  3825),  pp.  395  and  452.  It  is 
there  mentioned  that  in  1447  several  clergymen  in  London 


petitioned  Parliament  for  leave  to  open  school  in  their 
parish  churches.  Halliwell  states  that  the  grammar- 
school  at  Stratford  was  kept  in  the  adjacent  chapel  of 
the  Guild,  at  intervals,  during  the  time  of  (Shakespeare. 

193.  Lines  84,  85:  he  does  smile  Ms  face  into  more  lines 
than  is  in  the  new  map.  —Compare  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost, 
v.  2.  405:  “  That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,"  and  see  note 
197  to  that  play.  I  have  come  across  a  curious  parallel 
passage,  or  confirmation  of  Shakespeare’s  observation,  in 
Stendhal,  La  Chartreuse  de  Panne  (ed.  Michel  Lfivy,  1869, 
pp.  103,  104):  “La  marquise  Balbi,  jeune  femme  de  vint- 
einq  ans  .  .  .  vue  de  pres,  sa  peau  dtait  parsemde 
d’un  nombre  iniini  de  petits  rides  tines,  qui  faisaient 
de  la  marquise  comine  line  jeune  vieille  .  .  .  Elle 
prdtendait  ;i  une  finesse  sans  homes,  et  ton  jours  souriait 
avec  malice  .  .  .  Le  comte  Mosea  disait  que  e’etaient 
ces  sourires  continuels,  tandis  qu’elle  baillait  int&rieure- 
ment,  qui  lui  donnaient  taut  de  rides." 

194.  Line  85:  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the 

Indies. . “The  editors  have  generally  followed  Steevens 

in  seeing  here  an  allusion  to  a  map  engraved  for  Lin- 
schoten's  Voyages,  an  English  translation  of  which  was 
published,  in  1598.  Knight  has  a  cut  (not  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate  in  its  details)  showing  the  multilineal  character  of 
the  map.  But,  as  Mr.  [0.  IL]  Coote  has  proved  [in  a 
paper  read  before  the  New  Shakspere  (Society,  June  14, 
1873],  this  map  was  not  a  new  one,  but  ‘  a  feebly  reduced 
copy  of  an  old  one,  the  latest  geographical  information 
to  be  found  on  it  when  T.  N.  appeared  being  at  least 
thirty  years  old,’  and  ‘it  showed  no  portion  of  the  great 
Indian  peninsula.’  The  true  new  map  was  pretty  cer¬ 
tainly  one  which  Hallam  in  his  Literature  of  Europe  calls 
‘the  best  map  of  the  16th  century,’  and  which  he  says  is 
‘  found  in  a  few  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Hakluyt’s 
Voyages.’  This  edition,  however,  was  published  in  1589, 
while  the  map  records  discoveries  made  at  least  seven 
years  later.  *  The  truth,’  as  Mr.  Coote  remarks,  ‘  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  a  separate  map  well  known  at  the  time, 
made  in  all  probability  for  the  convenience  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  editions  of 
Hakl  uyt  ’  [the  2nd  was  published  in  1598-1600].  The  author 
of  the  map  was  probably  Mr.  Emmerie  Mollineux  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  who  was  also  the  first  Englishman  to  make  a  ter¬ 
restrial  globe. 

“The  augmentation  of  the  Indies  on  this  map  consists 
in  ‘a  marked  development  of  the  geography  of  India 
proper,  then  known  as  the  land  of  the  Mogores  or  Mogol, 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  two  peninsulas  of  Cochin- 
China  and  the  Corea.’  .  .  .  It  may  be  added  that  this 
map  has  more  lines  than  the  one  in  Linsclioten’s  Voyages, 
there  being  sixteen  sets  of  rhumb-lines  on  the  former  to 
twelve  in  the  latter  ”  (Rolfe). 

ACT  III.  Scene  3. 

195.  Line  15:  And  thanks:  and,  ever  oft,  good  turns. 
— F.  1  reads,  and  thankes:  and  euer  oft  good  turnes. 
Theobald’s  emendation  is  followed  by  some  edd.:  and 
thanks,  and  ever  thanks;  and  oft  good  turns.  The  reading 
in  the  text  is  that  of  the  Old-Spelling  Shakespeare,  and 
the  explanation  given  in  the  foot-note  is  due  to  Furni- 
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vail  and  Stone.  The  Camb.  edd.  treat  the  line  as  hope¬ 
lessly  corrupt  and  print  and  thanks;  and  ever  .  .  .  oft 
good  turns. 

196.  Line  17:  worth. —For  worth  in  the  sense  of  wealth 
or  fortune,  see  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6.  32: 

They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth,  &c. 

M.  Mason  quotes  Ben  Jonson,  Cynthia’s  Revels,  iii.  2: 

Such  as  the  satirist  paints  truly  forth, 

That  only  to  his  crimes  owes  till  his  worth. 

—Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

197.  Line  26:  the  count  his  galleys.—  This  was  frequently 
the  form  of  the  genitive  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  owing  to 
a  mistaken  notion  that  the  “’s”  of  the  genitive  was 
merely  a  contraction  of  the  possessive  pronoun  his.  Ma¬ 
lone,  however,  thinks  the  right  reading  may  have  been 
the  county's  [= count’s]  galleys.  See  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost, 
note  191. 

198.  Line  36:  lapsed.—  Schmidt  explains  as  “surprised, 
taken  in  the  action,”  and  refers  to  a  passage  in  Hamlet, 
iii.  4. 107,  of  doubtful  interpretation.  Straying  has  also 
been  suggested  by  Clarke,  and  transgressing  by  Singer. 

199.  Lines  47,  48: 

I'll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 

An  hour. 

F.  1  reads: 

lie  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you 
For  an  houre. 

Most  editors  print  as  in  text;  the  Cambridge  edd.  follow 
the  F.  precisely;  some  print  as  prose. 

ACT  III.  Scene  4. 

200.  Line  1:  he  says  he  'll  come.— This  is  of  course  hypo¬ 
thetical:  “  suppose  him  to  say  ...” 

201.  Line  2:  what  bestow  OF  him  ?— -Compare  All’s  Well, 
iii.  5. 103: 

I  will  bestow  some  precepts  qf[ F.  2  on]  this  virgin. 

202.  Line  5:  Where  is  Malvolio?  he  is  SAD  and  civil— 
Sad  means  here  grave,  serious;  there  is  a  play  upon  the 
two  meanings  of  the  word  in  lines  20,  21  below.  A  good 
instance  of  sad  in  the  sense  of  grave  is  found  in 
Whetstone’s  Promos  and  Cassandra,  part  ii.  i.  9  (stage- 
direction  after  line  30):  “  During  the  first  parte  of  the 
song,  the  King  faineth  to  talke  sadlie  with  some  of  his 
Counsell.” 

203.  Lines  24,  25 :  it  is  with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet 
is,  “ Please  one,  and  please  all."— A  ballad  of  this  name 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers’  Registers  in  January  18, 
1591-92.  It  is  entitled  “A  prettienewe  Ballad,  intytuled: 
The  Crowe  sits  vpon  the  wall,  Please  one  and  please  all. 
To  the  tune  of,  Please  one  and  please  all.”  The  initials 
at  the  end,  “  R.  T.,”  are  perhaps  those  of  Richard  Tarle- 
ton,  the  aetor.  The  ballad  is  printed  in  Staunton’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare.  Sonnet,  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  was 
often  used  loosely  for  a  short  song  or  poem.  Compare 
the  second  title  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  “Sonnets  to 
Sundry  Notes  of  Musicke” — not  one  sonnet ,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  being  contained  in  that  part  of  the 
book.  Cotgrave  gives:  “Sonnet:  m.  A  sonnet ,  or  can¬ 
zonet,  a  song  ( most  commonly )  of  1U  verses." 
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204.  Line  26. — Kf.  have  Mai.  for  Oli. 

205.  Line  46:  Ha?— So  Ff.  Most  editors  change  the 
note  of  interrogation  into  a  note  of  exclamation;  hut  the 
word  is  probably,  as  the  Old-Spelling  edd.  suggest  =  “  eh?” 

206.  Line  59:  Am  1  MADE?— Some,  who  believe  Man- 
niugham’s  hasty  and  preposterous  conjecture  that  Olivia 
was  a  widow,  would  read  maid.  Clarke  explains  the  sen¬ 
tence  as  an  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  Olivia  that  she  should  be  supposed  to  have  a 
chance  of  making  her  fortune,  of  becoming  a  made  woman. 
Compare  Winter’s  Tale,  iii.  3. 124:  “  You’re  a  made  old 
man.” 

207.  Line  61 :  midsummer  madness.  —  Steevens  cites 
from  Ray’s  Proverbs:  “’Tis  midsummer  moon  with  you,” 
i.e.  you  are  mad;  and  Halliwell  refers  to  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanack:  “Some  people  about  midsummer  moon  are 
affected  in  their  brain.” 

208.  Lines  67-70.  — “Good  Maria,  let  this  fellow  be 
look’d  to"  refers  to  Malvolio;  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech  to  Viola.  “I  would  not  have  him  miscarry”  is 
explained  by  the  Old-Spelling  edd.  “  him  (Viola)  miscarry, 
Ac.  through  Toby’s  violence.”  Malvolio  understands  it 
all  as  applying  to  him,  and  is  mightily  gratified. 

209.  Line  78:  tang  with. — F.  1  has  linger  with.  Some 
editors  omit  with  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  precisely 
uniform  with  the  first  version  of  it;  hut  these  little  varia¬ 
tions  are  very  natural. 

210.  Line  82:  but  it  is  JOVE’S  doing ,  and  Jove  make  me 
thankful. —Rom,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  it  is 
probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote  God's  and  God,  and  that 
in  printing  it  was  changed  on  account  of  the  act  of  James 
I.  against  the  stage  use  of  the  name  of  God.  Halliwell 
reads  God’s  and  God  in  his  edition. 

211.  Line  86:  no  dram  of  a  scruple.  —-Compare  a  similar 
pun  in  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  2.  146:  “but  how  I  should  he 
your  patient  to  follow  your  prescriptions,  the  wise  may 
make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself.” 

212.  Line  114  :JJarry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. — 
Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  i.  2.  2,  and  Macbeth,  v.  3.  51.  See 
note  61  to  the  former  play.  Douce  says,  speaking  of  the 
present  passage:  “Here  may  be  a  direct  allusion  to  one 
of  the  two  old  ladies  of  this  description  mentioned  in  the 
following  passage  from  Heywood’s  play  of  The  Wise 
Woman  of  Hogsclon,  ii.  1:  “  You  have  heard  of  Mother 
Notingham,  who  for  her  time,  was  prettily  well  skill’d 
in  casting  of  Waters;  and  after  her,  Mother  Bombye ’• 
(Works,  vol.  v.  p.  292). 

213.  Line  128:  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.— Malone  says 
that  “  Come,  Bid,  come,  are  words  of  endearment  used 
by  children  to  chickens."  In  Cornwall,  and  perhaps  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  children  will  speak  of  or  to  a 
chicken  as  kicky-biddy. 

214.  Line  129:  to  play  at  cherry-pit.— This  was  a  game 
in  which  cherry-stones  were  pitched  into  a  small  hole. 
Steevens  cites  Day,  Isle  of  Gulls,  1606:  “  if  she  were  here, 
I  would  have  a  bout  at  cobnut  or  cherry-pit 

215.  Line  130:  center.— The  devil  was  called  so  for  his 
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traditional  attribute  of  blacking:  “  kike  will  to  like, 
quoth  tlu*  Devil  lo  tin*  ('oilier"  tl»i*«>Vfrb  cited  b>  Jolm- 
son).  Collirr  was  a  frequent  and  must  uluin\ii»us  term  <«f 
reproach  ill  Shakespeare’s  time.  See  Rumen  ami  Juliet, 
note  4. 

216.  Line  154:  a  under  of  madmen.  "  Finder. s*  of  mad¬ 
men  must  have  been  those  who  neted  under  the  writ  ‘Do 
lunatieo  inquirendo;’  in  virtue  whereof  they  found  the 
man  wad  '  (Kitson). 

217.  Line  lad:  More  nuttier  f<r  tt  M.fV  MutiNI.NC..  This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  festive  celebration  of  May-dtt y,  when 
it  was  customary  to  have  the  morris-dance,  comic  inter¬ 
ludes,  An*  The  Clarendon  Press  editor  quotes  from  Stow 's 
Survey  of  London,  1603,  p.  “  I  find  also  that,  in  the 
moneth  of  May,  the  Citizens  of  London  of  all  estates, 
lightly  in  euery  Parish,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  par¬ 
ishes  ioyniug  togithciv,  had  their  setierall  mayings,  and 
did  fetch  in  Maypoles,  with  diuerse  warlike  shewes,  with 
good  Archers,  Mo  rice  dauncers  and  other  deuiees  for 
pastime  all  the  day  long,  and  towards  the  Fuelling  they 
had  stage  play  os,  and  lh  metiers  in  the  si  rectos.”  “  Merry 
England”  is  getting  too  sober  for  that  sort  of  thing  now; 
hut  at  least  the  children  do  not  forget,  to  keep  up  Matt- 
day.  Ill  Shakespeare's  county  it  is  customary  for  them 
to  go  round  in  the  morning,  carrying  sticks  wreathed  ami 
crowned  with  llowors,  ami  singing  a  song  or  hymn  about 
“  the  merry  month  of  May”  at  all  the  doors  where  pennies 
are  likely  to  he  forthcoming.  Compare  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  note  20. 

218.  Lino  108:  A  yowl  note,  that;  keeps  you.  Ac,-  This 
is  the  reading  of  the  Old-Spelling  Shakespeare.  There  is 
no  special  authority  for  the  punctuation,  hut  it  seems  to  me 
vigorous,  and  I  have  adopted  it.  The  customary  reading 
is  A  good  note:  that  keeps  you,  Kf.  have  simply  a  comma 
after  note. 

219.  Line  1.85:  He  may  have  merry  upon  mink.  John¬ 
son  would  read  thine,  hut  as  Mason  remarks:  ‘‘The  pre¬ 
sent  reading  is  more  humorous  than  that  suggested  by 
Johnson.  The  man  on  whose  soul  he  hopes  that  Cod 
will  have  merry,  is  the  one  that  he  supposes  will  fall  in 
the  combat:  hut  Sir  Andrew  hopes  to  escape  unhurt,  and 
to  have  no  present  occasion  for  that  blessing."  Compare 
Henry  V.  ii.  3.  20-23:  “  Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  hid  him  a* 
should  not  think  of  Clod;  1  Imp’d  there  was  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet.” 

220.  Lines  215,  210:  they  will  kill  one  another  by  the 
look ,  like  cockatrices.  ■  See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  185. 

221.  Line  222:  A  nd  laid  mine  honour  ton  unchary  ON ’T, 
—  HoFf.  Theobald’s  emendation  of  out.  is  very  frequently 
adopted  by  modern  edd.  Schmidt  takes  laid  in  the  sense 
of  staked.  Compare  Hamlet,  v.  2.  174:  “he  hath  laid  on 
twelve  for  nine." 

222.  Line  227:  Goes  on  my  master'*  GRIEF.— This  is 
Rowe’s  emendation.  Ft.  have  greefes.  Some  editors  read 
li0o  on  my  master’s  griefs /’ 

223.  Line  244:  dismount  thy  tuck. ----Cotgrave  has 
“  Verdun,  m.  The  little  Rapier ,  called  a  Tucke ."  Boyer 
(French  Dictionary)  gives  “  Tuck,  subst.  (or  Rapier)  Estoc, 


longue  Epee.”  It  is  from  estoc.  that  the  word  came  into 
English.  The  Clarendon  Press  editoi*  very  aptly  remarks: 

“  Tin*  hangers  or  straps  by  which  the  rapier  was  attached 
to  the  sword  belt  are  called  in  the  alfeotod  language  of 
Osrie  the  ‘carriages’  (Hamlet,  v.  2.  15S,  &c.),  and  Sir 
Toby’s  ‘dismount.’  is  in  keeping  with  this  phraseology” 
149). 

224.  Line  257 :  dubb’d  with  unhatch’jd  rapier.— Some 
editors  (after  Pope)  read  an  hacked.  In  either  case  the 
sense  is  the  same,  and,  as  Singer  remarks,  we  have  still 
Hie  word  hatch  in  the  technical  term  cross-hatching  used 
of  engravings.  Mr.  1*.  A.  Daniel  lias  four  illustrations  of 
the  w<  >rd  unhatched  in  his  Notes  and  Conjectural  Emenda- 
tionsof  certain  Doubtful  Passages  in  Shakespeare’s  Hays, 
1870.  One  of  these  illustrations  is  quite  pat: 

Unburden'd  with  relentless  thoughts;  un hatch'd 
With  blood  and  bloody  practice, 

—Fletcher,  Knight  of  Malta,  iv.  5. 

Another  illustration  (from  Fletcher’s  Tragedy  of  Valen- 
tinian,  ii.  8)  refers  to  “swords,  hatch'd  with  the  blood  of 
many  nations.” 

225.  Line  25S:  on  carpet  consideration^ a  carpet-knight . 
There  is  a  long  quotation,  in  the  Variorum  Ed.  (vol.  xi. 
pp.  458,  45‘J)  concerning  carpet-knights  from  Francis 
Markham’s  Hooke  of  Honour,  IC25.  “ Carpet  knights”  are 
explained  as  beitgg  “  men  who  are  by  the  prince’s  grace 
and  favour  made  knights  at  home  and  in  the  time  of 
peace  hv  the  imposition  or  laying  on  of  the  king’s  sword." 
'The  word  came  to  have  a  sense  worse  than  that  of  mere 
idleness  and  absence  from  active  service.  Cotgrave  gives 
“  Mignon  tie  couchette:  A  Carpet-Knight,  one  that  euer 
lores  to  he  in  womens  chambers.”  Compare  the  expression 
carpet-mongers ,  in  Much  Ado,  v.  2.  31,  and  see  note  374 
thereon. 

226.  Line  262:  Hob  NOB  is  his  word.—  This  is  said  to  be 
n  corruption  of  hah  or  nab,  have  or  have  not,  hit  or  miss. 
Malone  cites  Holinshed’s  History  of  Ireland:  “The  Citi¬ 
zens  in  their  rage  .  .  .  shot  habbe  or  nabbe  at  random  ” 
Coles  (Latin  Dictionary)  has  “  Hab-nab,  temei%  sine  eon- 
siliof  and  Cotgrave  renders  “  Conjee  turalement.  Con-- 
iecturally ,  by  ghesse,  or  conieeture,  hobnob,  hittie-missie.” 

227.  Line  268:  quirk.— Compare  All’s  Well,  iii.  2.  51: 

I ’ve  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief; 

and  Pericles,  iv.  6.  8:  “she  has  me  her  quirks ,  her  rea¬ 
sons." 

228.  Line  275:  meddle  you  must—  Malone  compares 
the  common  phrase,  “  1 11  not  make  nor  meddle  with  it." 
Schmidt  explains  meddle  as  “have  to  do." 

229.  Line  298:  I  can  one  that  had  rather  go  with  srn 
priest  than  sir  knight— Sir  (the  English  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  dcmmius)  was  a  title  customarily  given  to  the  clergy 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  rank  of  knights.  Compare  *  ‘  S ir 
Topas  the  curate,"  iv.  2.  2  below.  See  Richard  III.  note 
345.  ' 

230.  Line  300:  Re-enter  Sir  Toby.—  Dyce- begins  a  new 
scene  (5)  with  this  entry.  I  give  his  remarks,  acknow¬ 
ledging  their  justice,  but  not  making  any  change  in  the 
text  because  of  the  practical  inconvenience  of  doing  so. 
“Higher  up  in  the  same  page,  Sir  Toby,  before  going  out, 
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has  desired  Fabian  to  ‘stay  by  this  gentleman’  (Viola)  till 
his  return  from  talking  with  Sir  Andrew:  a  little  while 
after,  Fabian  says  to  Viola,  ‘  Will  you  walk  towards  him’ 
(Sir  Andrew)?  and  accordingly  makes  Ms  exit  with  her. 
Sir  Toby  now  enters  accompanied  by  Sir  Andrew;  and 
though  the  F.  does  not  mark  a  new  scene,  it  is  certain 
that,  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  two  knights,  the 
audience  of  Shakespeare’s  days  (who  had  no  painted  mov¬ 
able  scenery  before  their  eyes)  were  to  suppose  a  change 
of  scene.  Presently  Antonio  enters,  draws  his  sword  in 
defence  of  Viola  (whom  he  mistakes  for  Sebastian),  and 
is  arrested  by  the  Officers:  and  from  the  speech  of  the 
First  Officer  in  v.  1.  67,  68,  we  learn  distinctly  where  his 
arrest  took  place: 

Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 

In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Sir  Andrew,  then,  was  waiting  for  the  pretended  page  ‘  at 
the  corner  of  the  orchard’  (iii.  4. 194),  ‘at  the  orchard- 
end  '  (iii.  4.  244),  that  is,  in  the  street  at  the  extremity  of 
Olivia's  orchard  or  garden;  there  Sir  Toby  had  joined  him; 
and  thither  Fabian  and  Viola  walk. 

[In  the  acting-edition  of  this  play,  as  prepared  for  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  scene  4  of  act  iv.  commences  here,  the 
place  being  The  Orchard  End.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  change  of  scene  is  necessary  here,— F.  a.  m.] 

231.  Line  302:  firago.—  A  corruption  of  virago;  “the  ex¬ 
pression,’’  says  Schmidt,  “is  used  at  random  by  Sir  Toby 
to  frighten  Sir  Andrew,  who  ‘  has  not  bestowed  his  time 
in  the  tongues.’  ’’ 

232.  Line  303:  stuck. — Stuck  or  stock  is  the  same  thing 
as  stoccado  or  stoccata,  a  thrust  in  fencing.  Compare 
Hamlet,  iv.  7.  162:  “your  venom’d  stuck;”  Marstoix, 
Antonio  s  Revenge,  1602:  “  I  would  pass  on  him  with  a 
mortal  stock.” 

233.  Line  322:  lie  is  as  HORRIBLY  CONCEITED  of  him.— 

“  That  is,  he  has  as  horrid  an  idea  or  conception  of  him  * 
(Malone).  To  conceit  is  used  three  times  in  Shakespeare 
in  the  sense,  “to  form  an  idea'  (Julius  Csesar,  i  3  162; 
iii.  1.  192;  Othello,  iii.  3.  149). 

234.  Line  326:  for’s  oath  sake.— Compare  “for  con- 
science  sake.  The  change  made,  after  Capell,  by  some 
modern  edd.  (oath’s  sake),  is  quite  needless. 

235.  Line  349:  undertaker.— The  Old-Spelling  edd.  cite 
Cotgrave:  “  Entrepreneur.  An  ,  .  .  undertaker;  also  a 
Broker,  Pettifogger  or  intermedler  in  other  mens  contro- 
uersies.  ” 

236.  Line  389:  Than  lying ,  vainness ,  dabbling ,  drunken¬ 
ness.— M.  have  Then  lying,  vainnesse,  balling  drunken- 
nesse.  Editors  are  almost  equally  divided  as  to  whether 
this  line  should  be  read  as  in  the  text  or  connecting  lying 
vainness  and  babbling  drunkenness . 

237  Line  404:  empty  trunks  o’erflourish'd.—An  allusion 
to  the  ornamental  chests,  richly  decorated  with  carving 
and  scroll  work,  which  in  Shakespeare’s  time  were  part 
of  the  furniture  of  handsome  houses. 

233.  Line  412:  cottplet.— This  word,  meaning  “couple .  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  only  here  and  in  Hamlet,  v.  i.  309, 310: 
252 


patient  as  the  female  dove, 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  arc  disclosed. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 

[In  the  acting-edition  this  scene  forms  part  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one.— F.  a.  m.] 

239.  Lines  14,  15:  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the 
world,  will  prove  a  cockney.— 11  That  is,  affectation  and 
foppery  will  overspread  the  world”  (Johnson).  Douce 
would  read,  “this  great  lubberly  word”  (i.e.  vent),  and 
various  far-fetched  explanations  have  been  put  forward 
by  ingenious  persons  who  are  not  content  with  a  straight¬ 
forward  meaning.  Shakespeare  has  used  the  word  cock¬ 
ney  again  in  Lear,  ii.  4.  123,  124:  “Cry  to  it,  nunele,  as 
the  cockney  did  to  the  eels  when  site  put  ’em  i’  the  paste 
alive.' 

240.  Line  19 :  foolish  Greek.— Merry  Greek  was  a  sort  of 
slang  term  for  a  jolly  companion.  Madhewe  Merygreeke 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  characters  in  Roister  Roister. 
Coles  has  “  Pergraecor,  ari.,  to  revel,  to  play  the  merry 
Greek,  or  boon  companion.”  Compare  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
i.  2.  118:  “Then  she’s  a  merry  Greek  indeed;”  and  iv.  4. 
58: 

A  woeful  Cressid  ’mongst  the  merry  Greeks t 

241.  Line  24:  after  FOURTEEN  years’  purchase;  i.e.  at  a 
high  rate,  the  current  price  in  Shakespeare’s  time  being 
t  welve  years’  purchase. 

242.  Line  28:  Why,  there 's  for  thee,  and  there,  and 
there ! — So  Ff.  Capell  added,  in  order  to  make  the  line 
complete,  a  third  and  there.  It  does  not  seem  certain, 
though  it  is  probable  enough,  that  Shakespeare  left  the 
line  imperfect,  as  in  FI,  so  I  have  not  altered  the  text. 

243  Line  43:  you  are  well  FLESH’D.— Schmidt  explains 
fleshed  as  “made  fierce  and  eager  for  combat  (as  a  dog 
fed  with  flesh  only),  ’  and  compares  Henry  V.  iii,  3.  11: 
“the  flesh’d  soldier,”  &c.  See  Day,  lie  of  Gulls,  ii.  2  (ed. 
Rullen,  p.  33):  “he  expects  your  presence  to  see  the 
fleshing  of  a  couple  of  Spartane  hounds  in  the  wasting 
blood  of  the  spent  Deare,  ’ 

244.  Line  55:  Rddesby,  be  gone!— This  word  is  used 
again  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 10 :  “a  m ad-brain 
rudesby  full  of  spleen.”  Hares  gives  no  example  except 
these  two  Shakespearian  ones. 

245.  Line  57:  extent.—' “I  conjecture  that,  by  a  bold 
metaphor,  Sir  Toby  is  said  to  make  an  ‘  extent  ’  (the  writ 
so  called)  upon  Viola's  peace;  depriving  her  of  it  wholly 
or  in  great  measure.  In  Phillips’s  Hew  World  of  Words, 
ed.  Kersey,  1720,  s.v.  ‘  Extent,,’  it  is  said  that  in  ‘  Common 
Law  an  Extent  signifies  1.  a  Writ  or  Commission  to  the 
Sheriff  for  the  valuing  of  Lands  or  Tenements;  2.  the 
Sheriffs  Act  upon  that  Writ;  3.  the  Estimate  or  Valuation 
of  such  Lands;  which  when  done  to  the  utmost  Value, 
was  said  to  he  to  the  full  extent.’  Shakspere  was  fond  of 
legalities  "  (W.  G.  Stone). 

246.  Line  62:  Besiirew  Ms  soul  for  me.— Bee  note  137 
to  A  Midsummer  Hight’s  Dream. 

247.  Line  64:  What  relish  is  in  this?—' “How  does  this 
taste?  What  judgment  am  I  to  make  of  it? ”  (Johnson). 
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ACT  IV.  SiT.Ni-;  2. 

248.  Line  2:  Sir  ToI'AS  the  curate.— noli'  229  above. 
The  name  of  Sir  Tojnts  is  a  little  compliment  to  Chaucer; 
see  Chaucer's  tale  of  Sir  Thopas  in  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

249.  bine  7:  I  am  not  TALL  ciuatyh  to  boro  nit'  (he  func¬ 
tion  well. -  -The  innocent,  word  tall  has  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  some  editors,  whose  ideas  of  the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion  are  not  to  be  harmonized  with  tall.  Farmer  would 
read  fat,  and  Tyrwhilt-  pale.  Perhaps  the  Clown  plays 
upon  the  double  sense  of  the  wont  tall,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  used  as  bold,  sturdy. 

250.  Line8:  student.  Ff.  print  studicut,  as  in  Merry 
Wives,  iii,  I.  MS.  The  Clarendon  Press  editor  thinks  that 
perhaps  the  misspelling  is  intentional,  common  as  it  is  to 
the  Clown  and  to  Justice  Shallow. 

251.  Lint1  15:  the  old  hermit  of  Prague, —  Douce  says 
that  by  this  is  meant,  “not  the  celebrated  heresiareh, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  but  another  of  that  name,  born  like¬ 
wise  at  Prague,  and  called  the  hermit  of  Cumaldoli  in 
Tuscany.  ’ 

252.  bine  lt>:  Kina  Gorlmdue.  An  ancient  British  king, 
the  hero  of  the  iirst  English  tragedy,  Corbodue,  or  Ferrex 
and  I’orrex,  written  by  Saekville  and  Norton,  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  1502. 

253.  bine  -11:  hurricadncs.  Parricado  was  the  un¬ 
naturalized  form  of  this  word  in  Shakespeare's  time.  It 
is  used  again  in  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2.  201,  and  as  a  verb  in 
All’s  Well,  i.  L  12-1.  Cot  grave  has  “  Barriquade:  f.  A 
barricade ;  a  defence  of  barrels,  timber,  jades,  Ac." 

254  Line  *11:  clear-stories.  ~F.  1  has  etc  ere  stores;  F.  2 
cleare  stones.  The  reading  in  the  text  ( Blakeway 's  con¬ 
jecture  in  BoswelD  is  the  most  generally  accepted,  and 
seems  to  me  far  the  best.  Clear-story  or  clerestory  is  the 
name  given  to  the  windows  above  the  arches  of  the  nave 
of  a  Cothie  church. 

255.  Lines  54,  55:  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythayoras 
concerniny  wildfowl l  Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv. 
L  1M1  and  As  You  Like*  It,  iii.  2.  1ST,  and  see  note  285  to 
the  former  play. 

256.  Line  08:  I  am  for  all  waters.— Malone  inter¬ 
prets:  “I  can  turn  my  hand  to  anything;  I  can  assume 
any  character  I  please;  like  a  llsh,  .1  can  swim  equally 
well  in  all  waters  "  He  quotes  N  ash’s  Lenten  KtufFe,  1599, 
“  N ot  a  slop  of  a  rope  halter  they  send  forth  t<  >  the  Queenes 
ships,  but  hee  is  first  broken  to  the  Sea  in  the  Herring  mans 
Skiffc  or  Ooekboate,  where  hauing  learned  to  braoke  all 
waters ,  and  eate  poor  John  out  of  swuttie  platters,  there 
is  no  ho  with  him  hut  once  hartned  thus,  he  will  needes 
he  a  man  of  warre,  or  a  Tobacco  taker,  and  weare  a  Biluer 
whistle.” 

257.  Line  78:  “  Hey,  Robin,"  Ac.  —  This  song  is  printed  in 
Percy’s  .Reliques  (ed.  1794,  vol.  i.  p.  194).  It  begins: 

■A  Robyn 
Jolly  Robyn, 

Toll  me  how  thy  kmuu  doeth, 

Amt  thou  shalt  kuowe  of  myn. 

“My  lady  is  unkind  perdu.” 

Akck  l  why  is  she  so  ? 


“  She  loueth  another  better  than  me ; 

And  yet  she  will  say  no." 

258.  Line  5)2:  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  BESIDES  your  five 
wits? — The  jive  wits,  we  learn  from  Stephen  Hawes*  poem, 
the  Graunde  Amoure,  ch.  xxiv.  (cited  by  Malone),  were: 
“common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy,  estimation,  and 
memory.” — Besides  was  often  used  as  a  preposition. 
Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2.  78-81,  where  the  phrase 
“  besides  myself  or  thyself"  occurs  three  times. 

259.  Line  95):  They  have  here  PROPERTIED  me.— Com¬ 
pare  King  John,  v.  2.  79-82: 

I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 

To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 

Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument, 

To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world.” 

260.  Line  104:  endeavour  thyse If. — Halliwell  cites  Lati¬ 
mer,  Sermons:  “The  devil,  with  no  less  diligence,  endea¬ 
vour  eth.  himself  to  let  and  stop  our  prayers;”  and  Holin- 
shed,  Chronicles:  “He  endemml  himself  to  answer  the 
expectation  of  his  people,  which  hoped  for  great  wealth 
to  ensue  by  Iris  noble  and  prudent  governaunce.” 

261.  Line  134:  Like  to  the  old  Vice.— The  Vice  was 
the  clown  of  the  old  moralities.  “He  was  grotesquely 
dressed  in  a  cap  with  ass’s  ears,  a  long  coat,  and  a  dagger 
of  lath.  One  of  his  chief  employments  was  to  make  sport 
with  the  devil,  leaping  on  liis  hack  and  belabouring  him 
with  his  dagger  till  he  made  him  roar.  The  devil,  how¬ 
ever,  always  carried  him  off  in  the  end  ”  (Singer).  Com¬ 
pare  Henry  V.  iv.  4.  74-77:  “Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten 
times  more  valour  than  this  roaring  devil  i’  the  old  play, 
that  every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger.” 
See  note  305  to  .Richard  III. 

262.  Line  141 :  good  man  devil— V.  1  has  good  man  diuell; 
F  2  good  man  Divell ;  F.  3  and  F.  4  good  man  Devil.  Rowe 
suggested  goodman  drivel ,  and  so  many  modern  edd.  read. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 

[In  the  acting-edition  this  scene  is  the  first  scene  of 
act  v.  — F.  A.  M.] 

263.  Line  6:  credit.  —  According  to  some  this  means 
merely  “current  belief,  ’  according  to  others,  “oral  in¬ 
telligence.”  Singer  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Elizabeth  to 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  among  the  Conway  Papers: 
“This  beror  came  from  you  with  great  specie.  ...  We 
haue  heard  his  credit  &  fynd  your  carefulness  and  dili¬ 
gence  very  great.  ‘ 

264.  Line  12;  discourse. —Singer  quotes  from  Granville: 
“The  act  of  the  mind  which  connects  propositions,  and 
decluceth  conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call  dis¬ 
course,  and  we  shall  not  miscall  it  if  we  name  it  reason.” 
Compare  Hamlet,  i.  2. 150:  “  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse 
of  reason.” 

265.  Lines  20,  21: 

there's  something  in ’t 
That  is  RECEIVABLE. 

Demisable  is  again  used  in  the  sense  of  deceptive  in 
RichardTl.il.  3.  .84,  8fr:  . 

Show  me  thy  bumble  heart,  and  not  tliy  knee, 

:  Whose  duty  is  dccevvable  and  false. 

253  . 
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266.  Line  24:  chantry. — A  private  chapel  endowed  with 
revenues  for  priests  to  chant  masses  for  the  souls  of  their 
donors. 

267.  Line  26:  Plight  me,  &c.— Douce  has  shown  that 
this  was  not  a  marriage,  hut  a  betrothal,  formerly  known 
as  espousals,  a  term  which  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

268.  Line  27:  jealous . — This  is  spelt  in  F.  1  iealious. 
In  Arden  of  Feversham  the  word  is  always  a  trisyllable, 
and  in  Q,.  1  it  is  usually  spelt  “  Jelious.” 

269.  Line  28:  May  live  at  peace.  He  shall  conceal  it. — 
Hanmer  reads  “henceforth  live,”  to  fill  up  the  missing 
foot  in  the  metre.  The  interpolation  does  not  commend 
itself  to  my  mind. 

270.  Line  29:  Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to 
note. —  While  is  used  again  in  the  sense  of  “until”  in  Mac¬ 
beth,  iii.  I.  44.  Schmidt  compares  Euphues’  Golden 
Legacy  (ed.  Collier),  p.  47:  “and  stood  there  while  the 
next  morning;”  p.  89:  “to  pass  away  the  night  while 
bedtime.” 

ACT  Y.  Scene  1. 

271.  Line  23:  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four 
negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives. — Farmer  cites  Lust’s 
Dominion,  i.  1: 

Queen.  Come,  let 's  kiss. 

Moor.  Away,  away. 

Queen.  No,  no,  says,  ay,  and  twice  away,  says  stay. 

— Iiazlitt’s  Dodsley,  vol.  xiv.  p.  98, 

272.  Line  36:  ^race.— -Compare  Bape  of  Luerece,  712: 
“  Desire  doth  fight  with  Grace”  [i.e.  virtue]. 

273.  Line  39:  Primo,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play, 
—See  Scot,  Disco verie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  198 :  “I  omit  to 
speake  anie  thing  of  the  lots  comprised  in  verses,  concern¬ 
ing  the  lucke  ensuing,  either  of  Virgil,  Homer ,  or  anie 
other,  wherein  fortune  is  gathered  by  the  sudden  turning 
unto  them :  because  it  is  a  childish  and  ridiculous  toie, 
and  like  unto  children’s  plaie  at  Primus  secundus,  or  the 
game  called  The  philosopher’s  table.”  On  this  Dr. 
Nicholson  remarks  (p.  549  of  his  reprint) :  “  This  goes  far 
to  show— proves,  I  think— that  the  Clown’s  ‘Primo, 
secundo,  tertio  is  a  good  play  ’  (Twelfth  Night,  v.  1),  a 
passage  on  which  no  commentator  known  to  me  has 
touched,  thinking  it  merely  a  jocular  remark,  is,  in  fact, 
taken  from  a  well-known  play  or  game.  What  the  game 
was  is  unknown  to  me,  but  children  still  use  various 
numerals,  provincial  or  otherwise,  mingled  with  rhyme, 
to  settle  anything,  as,  for  instance,  who  shall  hide  in  the 
game  of  hide  and  seek.” 

274.  Line  43:  the  bells  of  Saint  Bennet.— This  church, 
according  to  Halliwell,  was  St.  Bennet’ s,  Paul’s  Wharf, 
London,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666. 

275.  Line  46:  at  this  throw. — The  allusion  is,  of  course, 
to  a  throiv  at  dice.  Some,  however,  would  take  throw  to 
he  from  Anglo-Saxon  tlvrah ,  thrag,  ‘  ‘  a  half  space  of  time,” 
“a  truce.”  Compare  Chaucer,  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale, 
5373: 

Now  let  us  stint  of  Custance  but  a  throw. 

276.  Lines  57,  58: 

A  BAWBLING  vessel  teas  he  captain  of, 

For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  UNPRIZABLE. 

2h 


Baivbling  is  used  here  for  insignificant,  as  bauble  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  i.  3.  34-37 : 

the  sea  being  smooth, 

How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon,  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ! 

Unprizable  is  used  for  invaluable,  not,  as  some  have  taken 
it,  “what  is  without  value.”  Boyer  (French  .Dictionary) 
has  “Unprisable,  Adj.  (or  unvaluable)  inestimable,  qu’on 
no  pent  assez  estimer;  “Coles  renders  the  word  by  ines- 
timabilis;  and  Gotgrave  gives  “  Impreeiable  .  .  .  vnpris- 
able,  vnualuable  [i.e.  invaluable]." 

277.  Line  68:  In  private  brabble  did  ■ we  apprehend 
Mm.— Compare  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1.  62: 

,  This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. 

The  word  occurs  four  times  in  Merry  Wives  as  prabbles, 
the  Welsh  mispronunciation  of  Evans  and  Fluellen. 
Boyer  (French  Dictionary)  has  “  Brabble,  S.  Dispute, 
querelle,  Debat,  Chamaillis .” 

278.  Line  74:  dear.— Heart-felt,  touching  the  heart,  used 
of  disagreeable  as  well  as  agreeable  affections  (Schmidt). 
Compare  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  v.  2.  874: 

Deaf’d  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans; 

and  see  note  223  on  that  passage,  and  Bichard  II.  note  78. 

279.  Line  82:  wreck.— Ff.,  here  as  always,  spell  wracke. 

280.  Lines  85-87: 

for  his  sake 

Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love , 

Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town. 

Compare  Henry  V.  L  2. 102: 

Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors; 

and  All’s  Well,  i.  3.  259,  260: 

I  'll  stay  at  home, 

And  pray  God’s  blessing  into  thy  attempt. 

281.  Line  97:  three  months. —Compare  i.  4.  3:  “he  hath 
known  you  but  three  days.”  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  contradiction :  the  three  days  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  stage-purposes,  the  three  months  would  be  nearer 
the  probabilities  of  things. 

282.  Line  117:  My  soul  the  faithfuU’st  offerings  HATH 
breath’d  out. — Hath  is  Capell’s  emendation;  Ff.  print 
have,  which  may  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare. 
Similar  instances  are  not  uncommon  of  a  plural  verb  be¬ 
ing  used  by  attraction  from  a  substantive  in  the  plural 
immediately  before  it. 

283.  Line  121:  Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of 
death. — “  Theobald  pointed  out  that  Shakespeare  here 
refers  to  the  story  of  Tlieagenes  and  Chariclca  in  the 
Ethiopica  of  Heliodorus.  The  hero  and  heroine  were 
carried  off  by  Thyamis,  an  Egyptian  pirate,  who  fell  in 
love  with  Chariclea,  and  being  pursued  by  his  enemies, 
shut  her  up  in  a  cave  with  his  treasure.  When  escape 
seemed  impossible,  he  was  determined  that  she  should 
not  survive  him,  and  going  to  the  cave,  thrust  her  through, 
as  he  thought,  with  his  sword.  ‘If  ye  barbarous  people,' 
says  the  Greek  novelist,  ‘be  once  in  despaire  of  their 
owne  safetie,  they  hane  a  custome  to  kill  all  those  by 
whome  they  set  much,  and  whose  companie  they  desire 
after  death  (fol.  20,  ed.  1587).  There  was  an  English 
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translation  of  Ileliodorus  by  Thomas  l-nderdowne,  which 
was  licensed  to  Francis  Coldoeke  in  156S-P,  and  of  which 
a  copy,  without  date,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Another 
edition  appeared  in  lf>S7,  and  Shakespeare  may  very  well 
have  read  it,  as  it  was  a  popular  hook”  (Clarendon  Press 
ed.  p.  194). 

284.  Line  129 :  tender  dearly.— Schmidt  explains  the 
verb  to  tender,  as  “to  regard  or  treat  with  kindness:  to 
like;  to  hold  dear;  to  take  care  of.”  Compare  Comedy  of 
Errors,  v.  132:  “so  much  we  tender  him.” 

285.  Lines  149,  150: 

Alar,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear 
That  makes  thee  STRANGLE  THY  PROPRIETY. 
Strangle  thy  propriety  is  a  somewhat  forced  expression 
for  “disown  what  thou  really  art.”  Compare  Henry  VIII. 
v.  1.  157,  158: 

He  has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

And  for  propriety ,  in  the  sense  here  used,  compare 
Othello,  i:i.  3.  175,  176: 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell ;  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety. 

236.  Line  159:  A  contract  OP  eternal  bond  of  love.—So 
Ff.  and  most  editors.  Dyce  (following  a  conjecture  of 
Malone)  reads  and. 

287.  Lint*  160:  Confirm’d  by  mutual  JOINDER  of  your 
hands.— Joinder  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare,  hut 
rejoindure  is  used  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4.  37,  38: 

rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
( rf  all  rejoin.iure. 

288.  Line  102:  interchanyement  of  your  rings.  —Douce 
(Illustrations  of  Shakspearo,  1839,  pp.  67-72)  held  that 
the  ceremony  which  the  priest  describes  was  a  betrothal, 
not  a  marriage  (compare  what  Olivia  says  in  iv.  3.  28-31). 
In  the  note  which  Douce  1ms  written  on  this  subject  he 
does  not  quote  any  real  authority  for  the  interchange  of 
rings  between  the  parties.  He  says  (pp.  67,  68):  “The 
form  of  betrothing  at  church  in  this  country  has  not 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  any  of  its  ancient  ecclesias¬ 
tical  service  books;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Shakspeare  is  here  making  use  of  foreign  materials,  and 
the  ceremony  is  preserved  in  a  few  of  the  French  and 

Italian  rituals.”- . [Douce’s  long  note  on  this  passage  is,  in 

the  main,  correct;  but  a  great  deal  of  confusion  appears 
to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  Betrothal,  or  Espousal,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  relations  which  it  bears  to 
the  ceremony  of  marriage.  As  has  been  stated  in  Much 
Ado,  note  259,  many  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the 
Service  of  Matrimony,  as  it  now'  exists  in  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church,  belonged  originally  to  the  Betrothal; 
and  what  Douce  does  not  clearly  state  in  his  note  is  that 
the  Church  of  Home  has  always,  from  the  earliest  times, 
held  the  Betrothal  or  Espousal  of  two  persons  to  be  as 
binding  as  marriage  itself.  Such  a  solemn  contract,  as 
that  described  in  the  text,  entered  into  between  two 
adults,  whether  in  the  presence  of  a  priest  or  not,  and 
whether  confirmed  by  the  interchange  of  rings  or  not, 
would  beheld  binding— provided  there  were  no  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  marriage  of  the  two  persons— till  such  an 


engagement  had  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  Co¬ 
habitation  could  not  lawfully  take  place  without  the 
sacrament  of  Matrimony;  but  neither  would  be  free  to 
contract  any  other  marriage  as  long  as  such  Betrothal  or 
Espousal  remained  in  force.  There  is  at  present,  as  far 
as  I  can  find  out,  no  extant  ritual  in  the  Church  of  Home 
for  the  ceremony  of  Espousal.  In  the  Greek  Church  the 
ceremony  of  Espousal  always  precedes  that  of  marriage, 
and  in  this  ceremony  “two  rings,  one  of  gold  and  another 
of  silver,  are  placed  on  the  altar  and  given  by  tlie  priest 
to  bridegroom  and  bride  respectively  ”  (Addis  and  Arnold’s 
Catholic  Dictionary,  sub  voce  Marriage).  The  giving  of 
“  the  ring,  or  annulus  pronubus,  was  used  to  plight  troth 
before  Christian  time  by  the  Homans”  (ut  supra).  The 
joining  of  hands  accompanied  by  a  kiss  is  alluded  to  by 
Tertullian  (Be  Yirg.  Veland.  11).  Another  ceremony,  not 
mentioned  here,  but  still  observed  in  the  Order  of  Matri¬ 
mony  in  the  Church  of  Home,  is  the  giving  to  the  bride 
by  the  bridegroom  of  a  gold  and  a  silver  coin;  and  this 
ceremony,  curiously  enough,  is  also  of  ante-Christian  ori¬ 
gin;  it  having  existed  among  the  Franks  as  well  as  among 
the  Jews.  The  ceremony  of  placing  the  ring  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand  of  the  bride  is  retained  in  the 
order  of  Matrimony  both  by  the  Church  of  Home  and  by 
the  Church  of  England.—  p.  a.  m.] 

289.  Line  168:  When  time  hath  solv’d  a  grizzle  on  thy 
case. — Malone  cites  Cary,  Present  State  of  England, 
1626:  “Queen  Elizabeth  asked  a  knight,  named  Young, 
how  lie  liked  a  company  of  brave  ladies?  He  answered, 
as  I  like  my  silver-haired  conies  at  home:  the  cases  are 
far  better  than  the  bodies.”  The  Clarendon  Press  editor 
(p.  166)  quotes  Chapman,  Bussy  d’Ambois:  “And  why 
not?  as  well  as  the  Asse,  stalking  in  the  Lion’s  case,  beare 
liimselfe  like  a  Lion,  braying  all  the  huger  beasts  out  of 
the  Forrest?”  (Works,  ii.  19), 

290.  Line  176:  Send  one.— So  F.  1;  F.  3  and  one.  Dyce 
combines  both  readings,  and  prints  and  send  one. 

291.  Line  198:  othergates ;  i.e.  otherwise.  The  word  is 
still  used,  provinciaily,  in  the  North.  Nares  quotes 
Hudibras,  part  I.  canto  iii.  line  42: 

When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 

Upon  an  othergates  adventure. 

In  Walker’s  Dictionary  (ed.  1837)  the  word  is  given,  but 
marked  “  obsolete.” 

292.  Line  206:  a  passy  measures  pavin.— F.  1  panyn, 

|  F.  2  pavin.  Halliwell  says  that  the  passy  measures  pavin 
is  described  in  an  early  MS.  list  of  dances  [printed  in  the 
Old  Shakespeare  Soc.’s  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  24]  as  “  The  pass¬ 
ing  measure  Pavyon,— 2  singles  &  a  double  forward,  &  2 
singles  sycle.  — Heprynce  back.”  Passy  measure  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Italian  passamezzo  (“a  passa-measure  in 
dancing,  a  cinque  pace,”  Florio,  1598);  “a  slow  dance, 
differing  little  from  the  action  of  walking”  (Sir  John 
Hawkins).  Sir  John  derives  pavin  (or  pavan)  from  pavo, 
a  peacock;  it  was  a  grave  Spanish  dance,  many  allusions 
to  which  (e.g.  “a  doleful  pavin,”  Davenant)  are  given  in 
the  Variorum  Ed.  There  is  a  curious  allusion  to  the 
dance  and  its  Spanish  origin  in  Dekker’s  Old  Fortnnatus, 
iii.  1,  where  the  Spanish  lord  Insultado  says,  “  Oyerer  la 
a  pavan  espafiola;  sea  vuestra  rnusica  y  gravidad,  y  ma- 
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jestad”  —  i.e.  “You  shall  hear  the  Spanish  pavan;  let 
your  music  he  grave  and  majestic.”  After  Xnsultado  has 
danced,  Agripyne  says:  “  The  Spaniard’s  dance  is  as  his 
deeds  are,  full  of  pride.”  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  in 
the  text  is,  according  to  Malone,  “that  the  surgeon  is  a 
rogue,  and  a  grave  solemn  coxcomb."  A  metaphor  derived 
from  dances  comes  very  characteristically  from  Sir  Toby. 

293.  Line  212:  Will  you  help1}  &c. — Ff.  have  Will  you 
helpe  an  Asse-head,  and  a  coxcombe,  <h*  a  kna/ue:  a  thin- 
fac’d  knaue,  a  gull ?  The  pointing  in  the  text  is  Malone’s, 
which  is  generally  accepted.  Steevens  follows  the  reading 
of  the  F.,  understanding  these  reproaches  to  be  addressed 
to  Sir  Andrew. 

294.  /Line  224:  perspective.— “ A  glass  cut  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  an  optical  delusion”  (Schmidt). 
Compare  Richard  II.  ii.  2.  18-20  (and  see  note  150  on  the 
passage): 

Like  perspectives',  which  rightly  gaz’d  upon 
Show  nothing  but  confusion, — ey’d  awry 
Distinguish  form. 

Toilet  quotes  from  Humane  Industry,  1661,  pp.  66,  67:  “It 
is  a  pretty  art  that  in  a  pleated  paper  and  table  furrowed 
or  indented,  men  make  one  picture  to  represent  several 
faces — that  being  viewed  from  one  place  or  standing,  did 
show  the  head  of  a  Spaniard,  and  from  another,  the  head 
of  an  ass.  ...  A  picture  of  a  chancellor  of  France 
presented  to  the  common  beholder  a  multitude  of  little 
faces;  but  if  one  did  look  on  it  through  a  perspective , 
there  appeared  only  the  single  pourtraicture  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  himself.” 

295.  Lines  258-260: 

Do  riot  embrace  me  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere  and  JUMP 
That  I  am  Viola. 

Compare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1.  195: 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jitmp  in  one. 

Jump  is  sometimes  used  joined  to  with  (as  in  Merchant  of 
Venice,  ii.  9. 32),  and  sometimes  as  an  adverb  (as  in  Ham¬ 
let,  i.  1.  65),  meaning  always  “  to  agree  precisely  with,  to 
be  just  so  and  so. ”  Coles,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  renders 
“To  jump  with”  by  cum  altero  sentire. 

296.  Line  262:  Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds.— Theobald 
changed  maiden  to  maid's,  and  preserved  in  the  next  line 
to  preferred.  Both  readings  are  followed  by  Dyce.  For 
weeds  in  the  sense  of  garments,  compare  Lucrece,  196: 

“  love’s  modest  snow-white  weed.”  Milton  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  fifth  ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace  renders 
uvida  vestimenta,  “  dank  and  dropping  weeds." 

297.  Line  267:  But  nature  to  her  BIAS  drew  in  that— 
A  metaphor  taken  from  the  game  of  howls.  Compare 
Taming  of  Shrew,  iv.  5.  24,  25: 

thus  the  bowl  should  run, 

And  not  unluckily  against  the  Has, 

298.  Line  272:  the  glass.— The  glass  perhaps  refers  to 
the  perspective,  line  224  above. 

299.  Line  288:  extracting.  —  So  F.  1;  F.  2  exacting. 
Schmidt  explains  extracting  as  “  drawing  other  thoughts 
from  my  mind,”  The  metaphor  in  the  word  is  very  for¬ 
cible,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should 


be  toned  down  to  the  F.  2  exacting  or  Hanmer’s  distract - 
ing. 

300.  Line  290:  Re-enter  Clown ,  &c.— This  entry  occurs 
in  Ff.  and  most  editors  after  line  287.  The  Old-Spelling 
edd.  make  the  transposition  which  I  follow  in  the  text. 
It  seems  to  me  very  desirable. 

301.  Line  292:  at  the  stave's  end.  —  Ilalliwell  quotes 
Withals,  Dictionary:  “To  hold  off,  keepe  aloofe,  as  they 
say,  at  the  staves  ende.” 

302.  Line  308:  therefore  PERPEND,  my  princess,  and  give 
ear.— See  note  to  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  105. 

303.  Line  313:  your  drunken  COUSIN. — Cousin  was  used 
for  any  kinsman  (see  Richard  III.  note  242);  Rowe’s 
emendation  of  uncle  is  therefore  unnecessary  as  well  as 
unjustified. 

304.  Line  326:  the  alliance  ON ’T.— Dyce  reads  on ’s,  and 
Heath  conjectured  an 't  so  please  you.  But  compare 
II.  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  270:  “grow  till  you  come  unto  it." 

305.  Line  351:  geclc. —Used  by  Shakespeare  only  in  one 
other  passage,  viz.  in  Cymbeline,  v.  4.  67,  68: 

And  to  become  the  pec  A'  and  scorn 
O’  th*  other’s  villany. 

306.  Line  370:  against— So  Ff.  I  am  tempted  to  adopt 
Tyrwhitt’s  conjecture  in,  which  would  simplify  both 
metre  and  sense.  But  there  is  a  meaning  in  against  Mr, 
Stone  writes:  “The  emendation  ‘ in ’  gives  a  much  clearer 
sense,  and £  against  ’  may  have  been,  as  you  suggest,  caught 
from  line  368.  The  metre  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
affected  by  the  reading  ‘ against ’  If  this  reading  is  to 
stand,  we  must  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  ‘to  be’  before 
‘ against ;  and  may  compare  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2.  297, 
298:  ‘I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself, 
against  whom  I  know  most  faults.’  ” 

307.  Lines  370-372: 

Maria  writ 

The  letter  at  Sir  Toby’s  great  importance ; 

In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her 
Importance,  meaning  “importunity,”  is  used  again  in 
King  John,  ii.  1.  7: 

At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come. 

Daniel  seems  to  have  found  it  singular  that  Fabian 
should  here  say  that  Maria  writ  “the  letter  at”  Sir  Toby’s 
“great  importance when  it  originated  entirely  with  her. 
But  he  evidently  says  it  to  shield  her.  Sir  Toby,  Olivia’s 
kinsman,  could  bear  the  blame  of  the  mischief  better 
than  a  mere  serving-maid,  who  might  get  her  dismissal 
for  it.  Hot  that  this  would  have  mattered  if  it  is  true 
that  Sir  Toby  married  her.  But  is  this  true,  or  is  it 
another  of  Fabian’s  fibs’  Daniel,  in  his  “  time-analysis” 
of  the  play,  asks:  “  When  could  Sir  Toby  have  found  time 
for  the  marriage  ceremony  on  this  morning,  which  has 
been  so  fully  occupied  by  the  plots  on  Malvolio  and  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek?  It  could  not  have  been  since  he  last 
left  the  stage,  for  he  was  then  drunk  and  wounded,  and 
sent  off  to  bed  to  have  his  hurts  looked  to.”  Were  it  not 
for  Sir  Toby’s  remark  in  ii.  5.  200,  “  I  could  marry  this 
wench  for  this  device,”  I  should  quite  suppose  the 
marriage  to  have  been  a  mere  fiction;  nor  is  it  very 
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strongly  confirmed  by  even  this  line,  which  may  seem  to 
point  to  it.  If  Sir  Toby  really  is  supposed  to  marry 
Maria,  I  fancy  the  hasty  marriage  must  have  been  thrown 
in  to  end  the  play  merrily  and  in  good  humour,  without 
much  thought  of  its  likelihood  or  much  care  in  providing 
for  its  possibility.  [Neither  Sir  Toby  nor  Maria  are  on  the 
stage  in  this  last  scene  (at  least  not  after  line  214).  It  may 
be  noted  that  no  Exit  is  marked  for  the  Trial*  or  Priest;  if 
he  were  to  go  off  with  Sir  Toby  and  Tabian  after  line  214, 
we  might  suppose  a  hasty  stage-marriage  to  take  place  in 
the  interval  before  Fabian’s  re-entrance  at  line  335.— 
F.  A.  M.] 

308.  Line  374:  pluck  on.— Compare  Packard  III.  iv.  2.  63: 
“sin  will  pluck  on  sin.” 

309.  Line  377:  poor  fool.— The  term  is  often  used  by 
Shakespeare  as  a  term  of  endearment  and  pity.  Compare 
Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  326;  “Yea,  my  lord;  I  thank  it  [my  heart], 
poor  fool,  it  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care;”  As  You 
Like  It,  ii.  1.  22:  “the  poor  dappled  fools;”  and,  most 
prominently  of  all,  Lear’s  allusion  to  Cordelia  (Lear,  v.  3. 
305):  “And  my  poor  fool  is  hang’d !" 

310.  Line  380:  thrown.— Theobald  reads  thrust,  and  is 
followed  by  Dyce,  who  takes  thrown  to  have  been  either 
an  oversight  of  the  author  or  a  printer’s  error.  Staunton 
very  properly  replied:  “We  believe  it  to  be  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  but  a  purposed  variation  common  to 
Shakespeare  in  cases  of  repetition,  possibly  from  his 


knowing,  by  professional  experience,  the  difficulty  of 
quoting  with  perfect  accuracy.” 

311.  Line  393:  Of  our  clear  souls.  Meantime,  sweet  sis¬ 
ter.— Kmmev  reads,  for  the  metre,  in  the  meantime. 
Walker  indulges  in  the  delightful  supposition  that  Shake¬ 
speare  may  have  written  sister-in-law — by  anticipation  ! 

312.  Line  398:  When  that  1  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy.— 
And  is  often  used  redundantly  in  old  ballads.  Compare 
the  fragment  of  much  the  same  song  in  Lear,  iii.  2. 74-77 : 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit,— 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, — 

Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

The  words  and  the  music  are  given  by  Chappell,  Popular 
Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  p.  225. 

313.  Lines  404,  410,  412:  knaves  and  thieves,  and  beds 
and  heads  (the  readings  of  Ft),  have  been  changed  by 
many  modern  editors  to  knave  and  thief,  heel  and  head. 
I  take  them  to  have  been  intentional  doggerel. 

Very  different  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  merit  of  this 
song  by  way  of  epilogue.  Knight  holds  it  to  be  the  most 
philosophical  clown’s  song  upon  record,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  a  treatise  ”  (of  which  he  supplies  the  heads)  ‘  ‘  might 
be  written  upon  its  wisdom.”  Staunton  describes  this 
“philosophical  song”  as  “evidently  one  of  those  jigs  with 
which  it  was  the  rude  custom  of  the  clown  to  gratify  the 
groundlings  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  play.”  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  an  old  song  altered. 


WORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN  TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


Note.— The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  Sc.  Line  1 

Accost . 

f  i.  3 

1  iii.  2 

52 

23 

Affectioned — 

ii.  3 

159 

Affirmatives. . . 

v.  1 

25. 

Alphabetical . . 

ii.  5 

130 

Alter  i . 

ii.  5 

171 

Augmentation. 

iii.  2 

85 

Back-trick . 

i.  3 

131 

Barful . 

i.  4 

41 

Bawbling . 

v.  1 

57 

■^Bay-windows. 

iv.  2 

40 

Biddy . 

iii.  4 

128 

Blanks  (sub.). . 

f  ii.  4 
l  iii.  1 

113 

115 

Bounteously. . . 

i.  2 

52 

*Box-tree . . 

ii.  5 

18 

Branched . 

ii.  5 

54 

Breach 3 . . . 

li.  1 

23 

l  as  to  exchange. 

2=  a  blank  sheet  of  paper. 
Sonn.  Ixxvii.  10. 

3  =the  breaking  of  waves,  surf. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Breast  4 . 

ii.  3 

22 

Bristle5  (sub.).. 

i.  5 

3 

Brock . 

ii.  5 

114 

Bum-baily . 

iii.  4 

194 

^Buttery -bar  . . 

i.  3 

74 

Can  (sub.) . 

ii.  3 

7 

^Cannon-bullets 

i.  5 

101 

Cantons  . 

i.  5 

289 

Caper6  (sub.). . 

i.  3 

129 

Changeable  7. . , 

ii.  4 

76 

Chapter . 

i.  5 

242 

Cherry-pit . 

iii.  4 

129 

Clause . 

iii.  1 

165 

4  —  voice. 

5  Venus  and  Adonis,  625. 

c  i.e.  a  pickled  caper;  used  in  a 
punning  sense ;  caper  =  a  leap 
(in  dancing)  occurs  in  As  You 
Like  It,  ii.  4.  56,  and  Pericles,  iv. 
2. 116. 

7  =  varying  in  colour;  used  else¬ 
where  in  sense  of  inconstant. 


Act  Sc.  Line 
^Clear-stories. .  iv.  2  41 

Clodpole .  iii.  4  209 

Cloistress .  i.  1  28 

Cloyment .  ii.  4  102 

Codling .  i.  5  167 

Coffer  s .  iii.  4  381 

Comptible .  i.  5  187 

Consanguineous  ii.  3  82 

Constant  & .  iv.  2  53 

Convents  (verb)  v.  1  391 
Cowardship —  iii.  4  423 

Coziers... .  ii.  3  97 

Tii.  5  167, 
*Cross-gartered-j  181,186,220 
i.iii,  4  55 

Cross-gartering  (sub.)  hi.  4  22 


S  Used  figuratively  for  money, 
i.e.  the  contents  of  a  coffer. 
o  =  consistent,  logical. 
io  here  —  suits ;  or,  perhaps,  in¬ 
vites.  Used  three  times  else¬ 
where  =  to  summon. 

257 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Cubiculo 11 _  iii.  2  55 

Curl  (verb  intr.)  i.  3  105 

Dam’d-coloured  i.  3  145 
Decay  12  (verb  tr.)  i.  5  82 

Dedication  13  ..  v.  1  85 

Denay  (sub.). . .  ii.  4  127 
Determinate  14  (adj.)  ii.  1  11 
Dexteriously . .  i.  5  67 

Dissemble  is. ..  iv.  2  5 


11  Used  by  Sir  Toby  as  — apart¬ 
ment  :  really  the  ablative  of  La¬ 
tin  cubiculuv t,  a  bedroom. 

12  Sonn.  lxv.  8  ;  and  compare 
Cymb.  i.  5.  56,  where  it  means 
“  to  destroy.” 

is  8  devotedness.  Used  abso¬ 
lutely  here;  the  word  occurs  in 
different  senses;  Timon,  i.  1. 19; 
Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4.  577. 

H  Sonn.  Ixxxvii.  4. 

ir>  =  to  disguise.  Used  by  the 
Clown  in  this  sense;  it  is  used 
transitively  also  (in  a  figurative 
sense)  several  times. 

118 


WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  TWELFTH  NIGHT. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Distractedly  i .. 

ii. 

2 

22 

Dormouse  (adj.) 

iii. 

2 

21 

^Double-dealing 

•V. 

I 

32 

Draughts . 

V. 

1 

58 

Endure  3 . 

ii 

3 

53 

Enwraps . 

iv. 

3 

3 

Epistles . -j 

ii. 

.  V. 

3 

1 

169 

295 

Equinoctial... 

ii. 

3 

27 

Expressure  4  . . 

ii. 

3 

171 

Extravagancy. . 

ii. 

1 

12 

Eye-offending.. 

i. 

1 

30 

Fall s  (sub.) — 

i. 

I 

4 

Eirago  6 . 

iii. 

4 

302 

Fivefold . 

2. 

5 

312 

Eoamy . 

V. 

1 

81 

*Eolly-fallen. . . 

iii. 

1 

75 

Eond  (verb). . . . 

ii. 

2 

35 

Foreknowledge 

i. 

5 

150 

*Eortunate-un-  \ 
happy . J 

ii. 

5 

172 

Gagged . «j 

i. 

.  V. 

5 

1 

94 

384 

Gaskins . 

i. 

5 

27 

Giddy-paced. . . 

ii. 

4 

6 

Goose-pen . 

iii. 

2 

52 

Gospels . 

V. 

1 

295 

'^Grand-jurymen  iii. 

2 

17 

Gratillity7 . 

ii. 

3 

26 

Grizzle . 

V. 

I 

168 

Grossness1 2 3 * * 6 7  8 . 

iii. 

2 

77 

*Gull-catcher. . 

ii. 

5 

205 

Gust 9 10  (sub.).... 

i. 

3 

33 

Halloo  (verb  tr.) 

i. 

'5 

291 

High-fantastical 

i. 

1 

15 

Hob  io . 

iii. 

4 

262 

1  Lover’s  Complaint,  28. 

2  Of. a  ship.. 

3  =  to  last.  Venus  and  Adonis, 
507;  Sonn.  cliii.  6. 

4=  accurate  description;  oc¬ 

curs  in  other  senses  twice;  in 
Troilus,  iii.  3.  204,  and  Merry 
Wives,  v.  5.  73.  5  =  a  cadence. 

6  Sir  Toby’s  form  of  virago. 

7  a  coined  word,  used  by  the 
Clown. 

3  TJsed  figuratively  =  stupidity; 
used  five  times  in  other  senses. 

9  =  taste,  relish.  Sonn.  cxiv. 

11. 

10  In  the  phrase  hob  nob.  See 
■note'226. 


Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Impeticos  n . . . 

ii 

3 

26 

Impetuosity. . . 

iii. 

4 

214 

Implacable .... 

iii. 

4 

260 

Improbable. . . . 

iii. 

4 

140 

Incardinateia,. 

V. 

1 

185 

Incensement . . 

iii. 

4 

259 

Intercepter.... 

iii. 

4 

242 

Interchangement  v. 

1 

162 

Inure  is . 

ii. 

5 

160 

Inventoried  ... 

i. 

5 

264 

Joinder . 

V. 

1 

160 

Knitters . 

•  ii. 

4 

45 

Labelled . 

i. 

5 

265 

Legitimate  14 . . 

iii. 

2 

15 

Lifelings . 

V. 

1 

187 

Lived  I5 . 

i. 

2 

14 

Love-broker . .. 

iii. 

2 

39 

Love-thoughts. 

i. 

1 

41 

Maid  is . 

V. 

1 

270 

Malignancy _ 

ii. 

1 

4 

Manakin . 

iii. 

2 

56 

Marble-breasted 

V. 

1 

127 

Mellifluous. . . . 

ii. 

3 

54 

Misdemeanours 

ii. 

3 

106 

Mollification , . 

i. 

5 

218 

Murmur  17 . 

i. 

2 

32 

Natural  is . 

i. 

3 

30 

Natural  io . 

ii. 

3 

89 

Nay  word . 

ii. 

3 

146 

Negatives  (sub.) 

V. 

1 

24 

Nob  20 . 

iii. 

4 

262 

Non-regardance 

V. 

1 

124 

Notoriously. . ..  | 

iv. 

V. 

2 

1 

94 

388 

Nuncio . 

i. 

4 

28 

O’erflourished.. 

iii. 

4 

404 

Opal  2i . 

ii. 

4 

77 

11  A  word  coined  by  the  Clown. 

12  Sir  Andrew’s  blunder  for  in- 

carnate. 

13  Lucreee,  321. 

14  a  logical. 

15  =  floated. 

is  Used  of  a  man. 

17  Figuratively  —  a  rumour, 
is  a-  idiotic. 

19  Used  adverbially. 

20  In  the  phrase  hob  nob.  See 
note  226. 

21  Lover’s  Complaint,  215. 
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Act  Sc.  Line 

Othergates . . . . 

V. 

1 

198 

Overfar . 

ii. 

1 

29 

*Over-swear . . . 

V. 

1 

276 

*Parish-top . . . . 

i. 

3 

45 

Participate  (verb)  v. 

1 

245 

Passy  (measures)  v. 

1 

206 

Peevishly . 

ii. 

2 

14 

Pepper  (sub.). . 

iii. 

4 

158 

Perverseness . . 

V. 

1 

115 

x  Pickle-herring 

i. 

5 

129 

Pilchards . 

iii. 

1 

39 

Pistol  (verb). . . 

ii. 

5 

42 

^Point-devise  22 

ii. 

5 

176 

Position  23 . 

ii. 

5 

130 

Presupposed  . . 

V. 

1 

358 

*Proper-false. . 

ii. 

2 

30 

Purse-bearer . . 

iii. 

3 

47 

Quarreller . 

i. 

3 

31 

Rank 24  (adj.)  . 

.  ii. 

5 

136 

Reins  (verb  intr.)  iii. 

4 

357 

Renegado . 

in. 

2 

75 

Reverberate  (adj.)  i. 

5 

291 

Rubious . 

i. 

4 

32 

Saucy  25 . 

iii. 

4 

159 

Scathful . 

V. 

1 

59 

Scoundrels .... 

i. 

3 

36 

Scout  20  (verb).. 

iii. 

4 

193 

Sea-cap . 

iii. 

4 

364 

Semblative. . . . 

i. 

4 

34 

Shackles . 

ii. 

5 

62 

Sheep-biter _ 

ii. 

5 

6 

Shrewishly _ 

i. 

6 

169 

Simulation.. . . 

ii. 

5 

151 

Sink-a-pace2? . . 

i. 

3 

140 

’S  light . 

{fit 

6 

2 

38 

14 

Sneck  23 . 

ii. 

3 

101 

22  Used  adverbially. 

23  =  place ;  used  three  times 
=  assertion. 

24  =  strong-scented ;  and  used 
figuratively  in  the  same  sense, 
Hamlet,  iii.  3.  36. 

25  =s  pungent;  frequently  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  other  senses. 

26  a  to  keep  a  look-out ;  =  to 
sneer  at.  Tempest,  iii.  2. 130. 

27  This  is  merely  the  anglicized 
form  of  cinque-pace,  which  occurs 
twice  in  Much  Ado. 

28  in  the  exclamation  sneck  up! 
See  note  105, 


Act  Sc.  Lino 

Stable  (adj.). . . 

iv.  3 

19 

Staniel . 

ii.  5 

125 

Stitches . 

iii.  2 

73 

Stone-bow . 

ii.  5 

51 

Straps . 

i.  3 

14 

Substractors. . . 

i.  3 

87 

Supportauce  20. 

iii.  4 

328 

Swarths . 

ii.  3 

161 

Swearings . 

v.  1 

277 

Syllogism . 

i.  5 

55 

Tang  (verb). . ..  -j 

ii.  5 

iii.  4 

163 

78 

Taxation  30 .... 

i.  5 

225 

Testril . 

ii.  3 

34 

:Thin-faced _ 

v.  1 

213 

Thouest  (verb), 

iii.  2 

48 

Thriftless  3i. . .. 

ii.  2 

40 

Toss-pots . 

v.  1 

412 

Tray- trip . „ 

ii.  5 

208 

Trip  (sub.)  .... 

v.  1 

170 

Triplex . 

v,  1 

41 

Twanged . 

iii.  4 

198 

Twin  (adj.) _ 

v.  1 

230 

tlnauspicious. . 

V.  1 

116 

Unchary . 

iii.  4 

222 

Uncourteous . . 

v„  1 

369 

Engird . 

iv.  1 

16 

Unhatched  32. . 

iii.  4 

257 

Unhospitable. . 

iii.  3 

11 

Unprizable33 

v.  1 

58 

Unproflted .... 

i.  4 

22 

Unsound . 

iii.  4 

384 

Viol-de-gamboys 

i.  3 

27 

Vox . 

v.  1 

304 

Wainropes .... 

iii.  2 

64 

Wears84  (intr.) 

ii.  4 

31 

*\Vestward-lio. 

iii.  1 

146 

Whirligig. . 

v.  1 

384 

Wittily  85 . 

iv.  2 

16 

20  Used  figuratively;  occurs  in 
its  literal  sense  of  “support”  in 
Rich.  II.  iii.  4.  32. 

30=  demand,  claim.  Used  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  its  fiscal  sense,  and 
once  *=»  censure,  As  You  Like  It, 
i.  2.  91. 

31  os  unprofitable.  Bonn.  ii.  8. 

32  b  not  blunted  by  blows. 

33  =  valueless. 

34  Used  with  to  “*  “becomes 
gradually  fitted.” 

35  Venus  and  Adonis,  471. 


JULIUS  CUSAE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON J5.1 


Julius  Caesar. 

Octavius  Caesar,  \ 

Marcus  Antonius,  > 

M.  HDmilius  Lepidus,  J 
Cicero,  \ 

Publius,  [-Senators. 

Popilius  Lena,  j 
Marcus  Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Trebonius, 

Ligarius, 

Decius  Brutus, 

Metellus  Cimber, 

ClNNA, 

Flavius,  } 

„  V  Tribunes. 

Marullus,  J 

Artemidorus,  a  Sophist  of  Cnidos. 


Triumvirs,  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Csesar. 


Conspirators  against  Julius 
Csesar. 


Friends  to  Brutus  and  Cassius., 


A  Soothsayer. 

Ojnna,  a  Poet. 

Another  Poet. 

Lucilius, 

Titinius, 

Mess  a  la, 

Young  Cato. 

Volumnius, 

Varro,  ^ 

Clitus, 

Claudius, 

Strato, 

Lucius, 

Dardanius,j 
Pindarus.  Servant  to  Cassius. 

CalpurniaJ  Wife  to  Caesar. 
Portia,  Wife  to  Bruuus. 


Servants  to  Brutus. 


Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  &c. 


Scene,  during  a  great  part  of  the  Play,  at  Rome ;  afterwards  at  Sardis, 
and  near  Philippi. 


Historic  Period  :  From  March  15th,  b.c.  44,  to  November  27th,  B.c.  43. 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 

Six  days  represented  on  the  stage,  with  intervals : — 


Day  1:  Act  I.  Scenes  1  and  2.— Interval,  one  month. 
Day  2 :  Act  I.  Scene  3. 

Day  3:  Acts  II.  and  III— Interval. 


i  Howe  was  the  first  to  give  the  list  of  Dramatis  Per¬ 
sona)  imperfectly,  Theobald  supplied  some  of  the  omis¬ 
sions.  JOecius  Brutus  should  be  Decimus  Brutus,  strictly 
speaking,  but  this  mistake  came  from  North’s  Plutarch, 
and  indeed  is  found  both  in  the  early  French  translation 
and  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  original  (edn.  1572). 

The  name  Marullmia  throughout  spelt  inFf., 

2 


Day  4 :  Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  5 :  Act  IV.  Scenes  2  and  3.— Interval,  one  day  at  least. 
Day  6:  Act  V. 


except  in  i.  2.  288,  where  it  is  spelt  Murrellus.  Theobald 
corrected  this  name  to  the  form  given  in  North’s  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Marullus. 

■Calpurnia,  wife  to  Csesar,  is  uniformly  called  Calphwnia 
in  the  Folio;  and  so  she  is  called  in  North’s  Plutarch,  at 
any  rate  in  the  early  editions  of  that  work.  Many  editors 
retain  the  spelling  Calphurnia. 


JULIUS  CUSAE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

This  play  was  first  published,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  where  it  occupies 
pages  109-130  in  the  division  of  “Tragedies.’5 
At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  and  at  the  head 
of  each  page,  it  is  entitled  “The  Tragedie  of 
Julius  Caesar;”  but  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
(or,  as  it  is  called,  “  A  Catalogve  of  the 
seuerall  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies 
contained  in  this  Volume55)  it  is  set  down  as 
“The  Life  and  Death  of  Julius  Caesar.”  No 
play  in  the  Folio  is  printed  with  greater  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  none  presents  fewer  textual  diffi¬ 
culties  for  the  editor  or  critic. 

The  date  of  composition  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  considerable  discussion.  Malone  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  play  “  could  not  have  appeared 
before  1607;’5  and  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  the 
earlier  commentators  generally,  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  accepting  his  conclusions.  There 
was  a  natural  disposition  at  first  to  associate 
it  chronologically  with  the  other  Roman  plays, 
neither  of  which  can  be  placed  earlier  than 
1607;  but,  though  Knight  considers  it  “one 
of  the  latest  works  of  Shakespeare,55  the  great 
majority  of  recent  editors  are  inclined  to  put 
it  five  years  or  more  earlier  than  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Collier  argues  that  it  must  have 
been  performed  before  1603 ;  and  Gervinus 
also  decides  that  it  “was  composed  before 
1603,  about  the  same  time  as  Hamlet.55  He 
adds  that  this  is  “confirmed  not  only  by  the 
frequent  external  references  to  Csesar  which 
we  find  in  Hamlet,  but  still  more  by  the 
inner  relations  of  the  two  plays.55  Halliwell, 
in  his  folio  edition,  1865,  takes  the  ground 
that  it  was  written  “in  or  before  the  year 
1601. 55  This  is  evident,  he  says,  “from  the 
following  lines  in  Weever’s  Mirror  of  Martyrs, 
printed  in  that  year — lines  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  are  to  be  traced  to  a  recollection  of  Shake¬ 


speare’s  drama,  not  to  that  of  the  history  as 
given  by  Plutarch: 

The  many-headed  multitude  were  drawn© 

By  Brutus’  speech,  that  Csesar  was  ambitious; 

When  eloquent  Mark  Antonie  had  showne 

His  virtues,  who  but  Brutus  then  was  vicious?” 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  a  reference 
to  Shakespeare’s  play,  though  Halliwell  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  modified  his  own  opinion  since 
the  above  was  written.  In  his  Outlines  of 
the  Life  of  Shakespeare  (6th  ed.  1886,  vol.  ii. 
p.  257)  he  says:  “There  is  supposed  to  be  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  derived  from  an  apparent  reference 
to  it  in  Weever’s  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  that  the 
tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar  was  in  existence  as 
early  as  1599;  for  although  the  former  work 
was  not  published  till  1601,  the  author  dis¬ 
tinctly  tells  his  dedicatee  that  ‘this  poem, 
which  I  present  to  your  learned  view,  some 
two  yeares  agoe  was  made  fit  for  print.5  The 
subject  was  then,  however,  a  favourite  one  for 
dramatic  composition,  and  inferences  from 
such  premises  must  be  cautiously  received. 
Shakespeare’s  was  not,  perhaps,  the  only  drama 
of  the  time  to  which  the  lines  of  Weever  were 
applicable;  and  the  more  this  species  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  studied,  the  more  is  one  inclined  to 
question  its  efficacy.  Plays  on  the  history  of 
Julius  Caesar  are  mentioned  inGosson’s  Schoole 
of  Abuse,  1579;  the  Third  Blast  of  Retraite 
from  Plaies,  1580;  Henslowe’s  Diary,  1594, 
1602;  Mirrour  of  Policie,  1598;  Hamlet,  1603; 
Hey  wood’s  Apology  for  Actors,  1612.  There 
was  a  French  tragedy  on  the  subject  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris  in  1578,  and  a  Latin  one  was 
performed  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1582. 
Tarlton,  who  died  in  1588,  had  appeared  as 
Caesar,  perhaps  on  some  unauthorized  occasion, 
a  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  Ourania, 
1606.” 

The  allusion  in  Weever’s  book  does  not  fit 
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any  of  the  other  plays  on  the  story  of  -...Caesar 
that  have  come  down  to  our  day;  and  it  does 
fit  Shakespeare’s  play  so  exactly  that,  since  it 
was  first  pointed  out,  the  editors  have  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  Halliwell’s  original  view  of 
it.  It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  Julius 
Caesar  must  have  been  written  as  early  as 
1599.  Even  if  the  Mirror  of  Martyrs  was 
written  then,  an  allusion  like  this  may  have 
been  inserted  just  before  it  went  to  press  two 
years  later.  The  date  1599,  however,  may 
not  be  too  early.  The  internal  evidence  of 
metre  and  style  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
date.  Eleay  (Chronicle  History  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  1886,  p.  214)  makes  it  1600;  “at  any 
rate  Caesar  must  be  anterior  to  the  Quarto 
Hamlet  which  was  produced  in  1601.”  Stokes 
(Chronological  Order  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays, 
1878,  p.  88),  after  a  careful  discussion  of  all 
the  evidence,  sums  up  the  matter  thus:  “The 
great  similarity  of  style  between  this  play 
and  Hamlet  and  Henry  V.  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Gervinus,  Spedding,  Dowden,  Hales, 
and  others,  and,  I  suppose,  must  have  been 
felt  by  nearly  every  reader.  It  is  not  only 
shown  by  the  many  allusions  to  Caesar  in 
these  plays  [allusions,  by  the  by,  which  show 
a  co-ordinate  estimation  of  his  character],  but 
by  the  c minor  relations’  of  these  plays.  This 
point  is  so  strong  that,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  some  of  the  references  mentioned  above, 
there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  production  of  this  play  must  be  placed 
in  1599-1600.  It  may  have  been  revised  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  appearance  of  several  works 
bearing  similar  titles  in  1607  suggests,  as  Mr. 
Eleay  says,  its  reproduction  at  that  date.” 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose,  as 
Fleay  does,  that  the  play  was  revised  by  Ben 
Jonson.  He  lays  considerable  stress  on  “the 
spelling  of  Antony  without  an  h:  this  name 
occurs  in  eight  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  in 
every  instance  but  this  invariably  is  spelled 
Anthony.”  But  if  the  scholarly  Ben  had 
made  this  orthographical  correction,  is  it  likely 
that  he  would  have  permitted  the  impossible 
Latin  form  Calphurnia  to  stand?  Or  would 
he  have  retained  the  Decius  Brutus  for  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  or  such  palpable  anachronisms 
as  striking  clocks  and  the  like?  It  is  as  absurd 
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to  suppose  that  Jonson  could  have  overlooked 
these  things  as  that  Bacon  could  have  origi¬ 
nated  them.  To  the  latter,  as  to  the  former, 
Decius  Brutus  for  Decimus  Brutus  would 
have  been  like  Sly’s  “Bichard  Conqueror”  for 
the  well-known  William. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  judicial  blindness,  that  J udge  Holmes, 
by  far  the  ablest  of  the  advocates  of  the  Ba¬ 
conian  lunacy,  in  his  Authorship  of  Shake¬ 
speare  (3rd  ed.  1886,  vol.  i.  p.  289),  quotes 
Bacon’s  Essay  on  Friendship  as  a  parallel  to 
the  second  act  of  the  play  (and  one  by  which, 
“if  there  be  a  lingering  doubt  in  any  mind” 
as  to  Bacon’s  authorship  of  the  latter,  that 
doubt  “  must  be  removed  ”);  and  yet  in  the 
very  passage  quoted  Bacon  has  “Decimus 
Brutus”  and  “Calpurnia,”  instead  of  the  “De¬ 
cius  Brutus”  and  “Calphurnia”  of  the  drama. 
The  judge  does  not  see  that  he  is  himself  fur¬ 
nishing  indisputable  evidence  that  the  philos¬ 
opher  was  perfectly  familiar  with  what  the 
dramatist  was  palpably  ignorant  of./ 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  indebted  to  any  of  the  earlier 
plays  on  the  same  subject.  The  only  source 
from  which  he  appears  to  have  drawn  his 
material  was  Sir  Thomas  North’s  version  of 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Bishop  Amyot,  and  first  published  in  1579. 
He  has  followed  North  closely,  almost  sla¬ 
vishly,  as  the  illustrative  extracts  given  in  the 
notes  will  show.  As  Gervinus  says:  “The 
component  parts  of  the  drama  are  borrowed 
from,  the  biographies  of  Brutus  and  Caesar  in 
such  a  manner  that  not  only  the  historical 
action  in  its  ordinary  course,  but  also  the 
single  characteristic  traits  in  incidents  and 
speeches,  nay,  even  single  expressions  and 
words,  are  taken  from  Plutarch;  even  such  as 
are  not  anecdotal  or  of  an  epigrammatic  na¬ 
ture,  even  such  as  one  unacquainted  with  Plu¬ 
tarch  would  consider  in  form  and  manner  to 
be  quite  Shakespearian,  and  which  have  not 
unfrequently  been  quoted  as  his  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty,  testifying  to  the  poet’s  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  From  the  triumph  over 
Bompey  (or  rather  over  his  sons),  the  silenc¬ 
ing  of  the  two  tribunes,  and  the  crown  offered 
at  the  Lupercalian  feast,  until  Caesar’s  murder, 
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and  from  thence  to  the  battle  of  Philippi  and 
the  closing  words  of  Antony,  which  are  in 
part  exactly  as  they  were  delivered,  all  in  this 
play  is  essentially  Plutarch.  The  omens  of 
Caesar’s  death,  the  warnings  of  the  augur  and 
of  Artemidorus,  the  absence  of  the  heart  in 
the  animal  sacrificed,  Calphurnia’s  dream;  the 
peculiar  traits  of  Caesar’s  character,  his  super¬ 
stition  regarding  the  touch  of  barren  women 
in  the  course,  his  remarks  about  thin  people 
like  Cassius;  all  the  circumstances  about  the 
conspiracy  where  no  oath  was  taken,  the 
character  of  Ligarius,  the  withdrawal  of  Cicero; 
the  whole  relation  of  Portia  to  Brutus,  her 
words,  his  reply,  her  subsequent  anxiety  and 
death;  the  circumstances  of  Caesar’s  death,  the 
very  arts  and  means  of  Decius  Brutus  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  leave  home,  all  the  minutest 
particulars  of  his  murder,  the  behaviour  of 
Antony  and  its  result,  the  murder  of  the  poet 
China;  further  on,  the  contention  between 
the  republican  friends  respecting  Lucius  Pella 
and  the  refusal  of  the  money,  the  dissension 
of  the  two  concerning  the  decisive  battle, 
their  conversation  about  suicide,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Brutus’s  evil  genius,  the  mistakes  in 
the  battle,  its  double  issue,  its  repetition,  the 
suicide  of  both  friends,  and  Cassius’s  death  by 
the  same  sword  with  which  he  killed  Caesar 
— all  is  taken  from  Plutarch’s  narrative,  from 
which  the  poet  had  only  to  omit  whatever 
destroyed  the  unity  of  the  action.” 

Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Plutarch,  in  referring  to  North’s  translation 
of  the  Lives,  remarks : 

“But  the  highest  title  to  honour  which 
this  version  possesses  has  not  hitherto  been 
mentioned,  namely,  the  use  which  Shake¬ 
speare  was  content  to  make  of  it.  Whatever 
Latin  Shakespeare  may  have  had,  he  certainly 
knew  no  Greek,  and  thus  it  was  only  through 
Sir  Thomas  North’s  translation  that  the  rich 
treasure-house  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  was  acces¬ 
sible  to  him.  .  .  .  It  is  hardly  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  the  whole  play— -and  the 
same  stands  good  of  Coriolanus  no  less — is  to 
be  found  in  Plutarch.  Shakespeare  indeed 
has  thrown  a  rich  mantle  of  poetry  over  all, 
which  is  often  wholly  his  own;  but  of  the 
incident  there  is  almost  nothing  which  he 


does  not  owe  to  Plutarch,  even  as  continually 
he  owes  the  very  wording  to  Sir  Thomas 
North.” 

STAGE  HISTORY. 

J ulius  Caesar  always  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  on  the  stage,  in  spite  of  its  want  of  any 
female  interest,  and  of  the  fact  that  Caesar, 
who  is  virtually  the  hero,  is  killed  in  the  middle 
of  the  play.  We  find  that  on  the  20th  May, 
1613,  Lord  Treasurer  Stanhope  paid  John 
Heminges  “for  presentinge  before  the  Princes 
Highnes  tlie  Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Prince 
Pallatyne  Elector  fowerteene  several  plays,” 
of  which  “Caesar’s  Tragedye  ”  was  one.  When 
Thomas  Killigrew,  after  the  Restoration, 
established  the  King’s  Company,  and  opened 
a  new  theatre  at  Drury  Lane,  1665,  Julius 
Caesar  was  one  of  the  stock  pieces  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Downes  gives  us  the  cast  as  follows : 
“Julius  Caesar,  Mr.  Bell,  Cassius  Major  Mo- 
hun,  Brutus,  Mr.  Hart,  Anthony  Mr.  Kynas- 
ton,  Calphurnia,1  Mrs.  Marshal,  Portia,  Mrs. 
Corbet.”  The  only  other  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
which  were  included  in  the  fifteen  stock  plays 
of  which  Downes  gives  the  casts,  are  “The 
Moor  of  Venice”  (Othello),  and  King  Henry 
the  Pourth;  while  amongst  the  other  plays, 
of  which  he  gives  merely  the  names,  are  in¬ 
cluded  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and 
Titus  Andronicus;  so  that  however  much  we 
may  decry  Julius  Caesar  as  an  acting  play,  it 
had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  four — for 
we  cannot  include  Titus  Andronicus— which 
helped  to  keep  alive  Shakespeare’s  fame  at  a 
time  when  his  rivals,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  Ben  Jonson,  were  held  to  be  his  superiors 
by  the  general  public.  During  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Julius  Caesar  seems 
to  have  been  frequently  played.  In  1682,  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  it  was  again  acted  with  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  cast  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
performance.  In  1684  Killigrew’s  and  Dave- 
nant’s  companies  coalesced,  and,  under  the  title 
of  the  King’s  Company,  removed  to  the  Theatre 

i  This  name  is  spelt  Calphurnia,  as  in  F.  1,  both  in 
Downes  and  Genest  throughout,  and  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  alter  the  spelling,  though  Calpurnia  is  the 
correct  form. 
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Royal,  Drury  Lane;  some  time  in  that  year1 
they  presented  this  play,  Betterton  appearing 
— for  the  first  time  apparently — as  Brutus, 
supported  by  William  Smith  as  Cassius,  Good¬ 
man  as  Julius  Caesar,  Mrs.  Cooke  as  Portia, 
and  Lady  Slingsby 2 * * * 6  as  Calphurnia.  Langbaine 
(p.  453)  says  that  this  play  was  printed  in 
Quarto,  London,  1684;  and  he  adds:  “  There 
is  an  Excellent  Prologue  to  it,  printed  in 
Covent  Garden  Drollery,  p.  9.”  Genest  says 
this  edition  a  differs  very  little  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  play,  except  that  the  part  of  Manillas  is 
given  to  Casca,  and  that  of  Cicero  to  Tre- 
bonius ”  (vol.  i.  p.  423).  Lowndes  mentions  a 
Quarto  of  Julius  Caesar  with  the  title-page 
“  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  now  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Lond.  n.  d.  (1680)  4to.  On  the  reverse 
of  the  title  is  a  List  of  Actors,  in  which  Bet¬ 
terton  is  set  down  for  acting  Brutus.”  He 
also  mentions  two  Quartos  printed  in  1684  and 
1696  respectively,  and  another  n.  d.  (1696);  so 
that  evidently,  during  this  period,  the  play 
was  popular  among  readers  as  well  as  among 
playgoers. 

It  would  appear  that  J ulius  Caesar  was  not 
again  represented  till  February  14th,  1704, 
when  it  was  played  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
The  cast  is  not  given.  *  This,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  nearly  twenty  years  from  the  last  recorded 
performance.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
represented  in  the  interval  more  than  once, 
though  there  is  no  record  of  its  revival.  Bet¬ 
terton  was  still  acting,  so  he  probably  played 
his  old  part  of  Brutus.  On  October  30th, 
1705,  the  company  removed  to  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  from  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  Julius 
Caesar  was  revived  on  March  14th,  1706.  No 

1  Downes  does  not  mention  this  performance,  and 
Genest  does  not  give  the  day  or  the  month  on  which  it 
took  place. 

2  This  actress  appears  to  have  acted  many  principal 

parts;  among  others,  Queen  Margaret  in  Crown e’s  Henry 

VI,  Began  in  Tate's- mutilation  of  Lear,  and  Cressida  in 

Dryden’s  Troilus  and  Cressida.  She  affords  the  only 
instance  of  any  titled  actress  to  be  found  in  the  playbills 
of  this  period;  though  many  of  them  had  a  sort  of  left- 
handed  claim  to  such  a  distinction.  Downes  mentions 
her  among  the  persons  who  joined  the  Duke’s  Company 
in  1670  as  Mrs.  Aldridge  and  Mrs.  Lee,  afterwards  Lady 
Slingsby.  She  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Mrs.  Mary  Lee, 
and  appears  to  have  been  no  relation  to  poor  mad  Nat 
Lee.  According  to  Genest  “Dame  Mary  Slingsby  was 
buried  at  Pancras  1693,  4”  (Genest,  vol.  i.  p.  449). 
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particulars  are  given,  but  the  cast  must  have 
been  a  strong  one;  for  Betterton,  Booth,  Ver¬ 
bruggen,  Bowman,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Barry  and 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  were  included  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  next  performance  was  on  January 
14th,  1707,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  when 
Genest  says  it  was  performed  “For  the 
encouragement  of  the  Comedians  acting  in 
the  Haymarket,  and  to  enable  them  to  keep 
the  diversion  of  plays  under  a  separate  interest 
from  Operas— -By  Subscription  ”  (vol.  ii.  p.  363). 

The  cast  was,  Brutus  =  Betterton:  Cassius  ~ 
Verbruggen:  Antony  =  Wilks:  Julius  C;esar 
=  Booth :  Octavius  =  Mills :  Cas/a  =  Keen  : 
Calphurnia  =  Mrs.  Barry:  Portia  =  Mrs.  Brace¬ 
girdle.  The  minor  parts  were  also  played  by 
well-known  actors,  viz.  “Plebeians”  =  John¬ 
son,  Bullock,  Norris  and  Cross.  It  would 
appear  that  “  Lord  Halifax  proposed  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  reviving  3  plays  of  the  best 
authors  with  the  full  strength  of  the  com¬ 
pany”  (ut  supra).  The  next  play  of  this  series, 
King  and  no  King,  was  given  on  January 
21st;  and  on  February  4th  the  third,  Marriage 
a  la  Mode,  or  the  Comical  Lovers;  a  com¬ 
pound  manufactured  by  Cibber  out  of  two  of 
Dryden’s  plays,  Marriage  a  la  Mode  and 
Secret  Love.  Cibber  in  his  Apology  (edn. 
1740)  says:  “not  only  the  Actors,  (several  of 
which  were  handsomely  advanc’d,  in  their 
Sallaries)  were  duly  paid,  but  the  Manager 
himself  too,  at  the  Foot  of  his  Account  stood 
a  considerable  Gainer”  (p.  195). 

On  April  1st  of  the  same  year  Julius  Caesar 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  Keen,  probably 
with  much  the  same  cast.  On  December 
22nd,  1709,  at  Drury  Lane,  Booth  appeared 
as  Brutus,  Powell  as  Cassius,  with  Mrs. 
Knight  as  Calphurnia.  A  new  prologue  and 
epilogue  were  spoken  by  Keen  and  Mrs. 
Bradshaw,  who  represented  respectively  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar  and  Portia.  On  March  16th,  1713, 
at  Drury  Lane,  Mills  played  the  part  of 
Julius  Cesar  for  his  benefit,  Brutus  being 
played  by  Booth,  Antony  by  Wilks,  Cassius 
by  Poweil,  CasLa  by  Keen.  It  may  be  noted 
that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  such 
actors  as  Johnson,  Pinkethman,  Bullock,  Nor¬ 
ris,  Cross,  and  Leigh  took  the  parts  of  the 
“Plebeians,”  that  is,  of  the  Citizens;  the  play 
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was  repeated  on  the  6th  of  April.  By  this 
time  it  seems  to  have  become  an  established 
favourite.  Booth  chose  it  for  his  benefit  March 
22nd,  1716.  It  seems  to  have  been  acted  at 
least  two  or  three  times  every  season  at  Drury 
Lane  up  to  1727-28;  then  it  seems  to  have 
been  put  on  the  shelf  as  far  as  that  theatre 
was  concerned. 

During  the  period  from  1.720-28  inclusive, 
Julius  Coesar  was  played  at  the  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  Theatre  about  half  a  dozen  times.  On 
October  18th,  1722,  we  find  in  the  cast  that 
Quin  played  Brutus,  Boheme  Cassius,  "Walker 
Antony,  Leigh  Julius  Caesar.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  according  to  Genest,  that  the  “comic 
characters”  were  played  by  Bullock  and  others 
(vol.  iff.  p.  116).  These  were  the  Citizens, 
whom,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  actors  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  were  content  to  repre¬ 
sent.  At  Goodman’s  Fields,  December  1st, 
1732,  Julius  Caesar  was  produced  and  played 
for  twelve  consecutive  nights.  On  September 
19th,  1736,  there  was  a  performance  of  this 
play  at  Drury  Lane,  with  the  following  cast : 
Brutus,  Quin;  Cassius,  Mil  ward;  Wright, 
Antony;  W.  Mills,  Julius  Csesar;  Cas/a,  Cib¬ 
ber,  jun. ;  “  Citizens,”  J ohnson,  Miller,  Harper, 
and  Griffin,  with  Portia,  Mrs.  Furnival,  and 
Calplmrnia,  Mrs.  Butler.  Davies  says  that  the 
part  of  Casca  was  “enlarged”  by  “  adding  to  it 
what  belongs  to  Titinius;”  and  he  observes, 
“if  I  remember  right,  was  acted  by  a  principal 
comedian.  Above  five  and  forty  years  since, 
Winstone  was  selected  for  that  character, 
when  Quin  acted  Brutus,  and  the  elder  Mills 
Cassius,  Milward  M.  Antony,  and  W.  Mills 
Julius  Cesar.”  He  praises  Winstone  very  much, 
of  whom  he  says:  “The  assumed  doggedness 
and  sourness  of  Casca  sat  well  upon  Winstone;  ” 
and  adds:  “The  four  principal  parts  have 
not  since  that  time  been  equally  presented  ” 
(Dramatic  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  212).  Davies 
praises  Milward  very  much  in  Antony,  al¬ 
though  it  would  appear  that  this  actor  played 
Cassius  far  more  frequently,  and  compares  him 
in  this  character  with  Wilks  and  Barry:  he 
also  says  that  William  Mills  succeeded  better 
in  Csesar  than  in  any  other  part.  But  the 
most  interesting  thing  that  the  gossiping 
biographer  of  Garrick  tells  us  about  this  play 


is,  that  the  great  “little  Davy”  once  had  a 
mind  to  have  tried  his  skill  in  the  part  of 
Cassius;  but  either  from  a  fear  that  Quin  in 
Brutus  would  completely  outshine  him,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  he  gave  up  the  idea;  and 
this  play  was  never  revived  during  his  man¬ 
agement.  On  April  28th,  1738,  there  was  a 
performance  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  fund  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  when  Julius  Caesar  was  played;  Mrs. 
Porter  being  the  Portia.  In  the  season  1742, 

1743,  Quin  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  was  playing  as  a  counter-attraction 
to  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  we  find  Julius  Caesar  revived  at 
that  theatre  and  strongly  cast,  with  Hale  as 
Antony,  Ryan  as  Cassius,  Bridgewater  as 
Caesar,  and  with  such  actors  as  Hippisley, 
Chapman,  and  Woodward  in  the  small  parts 
of  the  “Plebeians.”  This  was  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20th,  1742.  On  March  18th,  1744,  Sheri¬ 
dan  took  his  benefit  at  Covent  Garden  in  the 
part  of  Brutus.  At  this  theatre  Mrs.  Prit¬ 
chard  appeared  as  Portia  on  October  31st, 

1744.  On  March  28th,  1747,  we  find  a  soli¬ 
tary  performance  of  Julius  Cesar  for  Sparks’s 
benefit,  who  played  Cassius  to  the  Brutus  of 
Delane  and  the  Antony  of  Barry.  The  play 
was  repeated  on  April  30th,  when  Gifford  was 
Antony;  Barry  only  appears  to  have  played 
the  part  twice  that  season.  On  November 
24tli,  1748,  Quin  had  rather  a  remarkable  east 
to  support  him  in  his  favourite  part.  It  in¬ 
cluded  Delane  as  Antony,  Ryan  as  Cassius, 
Sparks  as  Casca,  Mrs.  Horton  as  Calplmrnia, 
and  Mrs.  Woffington  as  Portia.  Three  repre¬ 
sentations  of  this  play  were  given  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1750,  at  which  Barry  was  the  Antony  to 
Quin’s  Brutus;  and  so  successful  was  he  in 
the  part  that  he  played  it  seven  times  during 
this  season. 

On  January  31st,  1766,  Genest  records  a 
performance  of  this  play  at  Co  vent  Garden 
“  not  acted  eight  years,”  the  cast  of  which  was 
not  very  remarkable,  except  for  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Bellamy  played  Portia.  Apropos  of  this 
performance  Genest  notices  that  an  edition  of 
Julius  Csesar  was  printed  in  1719,  “as  altered 
by  Davenant  and  Dryden.”  This  must  have 
been  a  mistake,  however,  because  J  ulius 
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Csesar  was  one  of  the  plays  assigned  to  Killi- 
grew ;  and  therefore  Davenant  could  not  play 
it  at  his  theatre.  Walker,  who  played  Brutus 
on  this  and  subsequent  occasions  at  Covent 
Garden,  used  to  speak  the  following  lines  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  act : — 

Sure  they  have  rais’d  some  devil  to  their  aid, 
And  think  to  frighten  Brutus  with  a  shade : 

But  ere  the  night  closes  this  fatal  day, 

I  ’ll  send  more  ghosts  this  visit  to  repay. 

These  lines  are  not  found  in  the  edition  printed 
in  1682  “  as  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal ;  ”  but 
they  are  given  in  Bell’s  edition  printed  from 
the  Prompter’s  Book  at  Coven t  Garden,  1773. 
The  author  of  these  touching  and  poetical 
verses  is  apparently  unknown ;  but,  as  Genest 
points  out,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  been 
received  into  what  he  calls  u  that  Sink  of  cor¬ 
ruption — the  Prompt  Book  ”  after  1682. 

We  pass  over  some  performances  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  interest  till  we  come  to  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  John  Kemble  in  the  character  of 
Brutus.  Boaden  says :  “  On  the  29th  of 
February,  1812,  Mr.  Kemble  revived  the 
tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar ;  he  had,  as  usual, 
made  some  very  judicious  alterations  and  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  piece,  and  in  his  own  per¬ 
formance  of  Brutus  exhibited  all  that  purity 
of  patriotism  and  philosophy,  which  has  been, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  attributed  to  that 
illustrious  name  ”  (Life  of  Kemble,  vol.  ii. 
p.  543).  This  performance  of  the  play,  with 
Young  as  Cassius  and  Charles  Kemble  as  An¬ 
tony,  must  have  been  most  effective,  as  Brutus 
was  one  of  the  characters  in  which  the  elder 
Kemble  was  supreme.  Macready  played  both 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  but  in  his  own  opinion  he 
chiefly  excelled  in  the  latter.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  great  actor  did  not  adopt  the  plan  which, 
according  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  her  husband  fol¬ 
lowed,  of  writing  his  own  criticisms,  or  rather 
of  publishing  them ;  for  he  did  write  them 
apparently  in  his  own  diary.  Perhaps,  if  he 
could  have  seen  such  criticisms  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  print  during  his  lifetime,  it  might  have 
reconciled  him  to  that  profession  by  means  of 
which  he  gained  a  position,  but  which,  never¬ 
theless,  he  would  seem  always  to  have  been 
abusing,  and  to  have  regarded  as  a  degradation 
while  he  remained  in  it.  In  his  diary,  under 
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date  January  24th,  1851,  he  says:  “Acted 
Brutus  as  I  never— no,  never— acted  it  before, 
in  regard  to  dignified  familiarity  of  dialogue,  or 
enthusiastic  inspiration  of  lofty  purpose.  The 
distance,  the  reluctance  to  deeds  of  violence, 
the  instinctive  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  the 
open  simplicity  of  heart,  and  natural  grandeur 
of  soul  I  never  so  perfectly,  so  consciously 
portrayed  before.  I  think  the  audience  felt 
it”  (vol.  ii.  p.  365).  In  another  part  of  his 
diary  Macready  says,  with  indisputable  good 
sense,  that  Brutus  “  is  one  of  those  characters 
that  requires  peculiar  care,  which  only  repeti¬ 
tion  can  give,  but  it  never  can  be  a  part  that 
can  inspire  a  person  with  an  eager  desire  to 
go  to  a  theatre  to  see  represented.”  It  was 
in  the  season  1818-19  that  he  first  played 
Cassius  to  Young’s  Brutus  at  Covent  Garden. 
According  to  his  own  account  Macready 
played  this  part  to  oblige  Young;  hut  he 
seems  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  it,  and 
to  have  repeated  it  again  in  1822,  at  Covent 
Garden,  to  Young’s  Brutus ;  Marc  Antony 
being  then  Charles  Kemble  and  Casca  Faw¬ 
cett.  This  revival  was  very  successful 
Edmund  Kean,  apparently,  never  played  in 
Julius  Caesar  at  all.  Phelps  closed  his  second 
season  on  May  5th,  1846,  with  this  play, 
which,  however,  never  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  favourite  with  him.  G.  Y.  Brooke 
played  the  part  of  Brutus  at  the  City  of 
London  Theatre  in  November,  1862;  when 
J.  Ryder  was  the  Cassius  and  J.  F.  Young 
the  Marc  Antony.  In  our  own  time  this 
play  has  never  been  represented  with  greater 
effect  than  it  was  by  the  celebrated  German 
company  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Meiningen, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  1881.  The  com¬ 
pleteness  in  every  detail,  and  the  admirable 
stage-management,  especially  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  crowds,  rendered  these  per¬ 
formances  some  of  the  most  successful  ever 
given  by  a  foreign  company  in  this  country. 
A  representation  of  Julius  Caesar  was  given 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  April  16th,  1892, 
with  Edmund  Tearle  as  Brutus ;  and  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  January  23rd,  1898,  the 
play  was  revived  by  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree 
with  every  attention  to  stage  and  scenic 
detail.  Mr.  Tree  appeared  as  Marc  Antony, 
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and  the  cast  included  Lewis  Waller  as  Brutus, 
Mrs.  Tree  as  Lucius,  Miss  Lily  Hanbury  as 
Oalpurnia,  and  Miss  Millard  as  Portia.  At 
the  same  theatre,  September  6th,  1900,  when 
Mr.  Tree  repeated  his  performance,  Mrs. 
Tree  played  Oalpurnia,  and  Miss  Lena  Ash- 
well,  Portia. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS. 

Julius  Caesar  has  been  condemned,  from  a 
dramatic  point  of  view,  for  its  lack  of  unity. 
It  is  like  two  plays  in  one,  the  former  being 
concerned  with  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  latter 
with  the  revenge  of  that  deed.  The  nominal 
hero  disappears  at  the  end  of  the  third  act, 
and  only  his  ghost  is  seen  thereafter.  But 
the  ghost  is  a  link  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  drama.  “0  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art 
mighty  yet  1  ”  exclaims  Brutus,  when  he  comes 
upon  the  dead  bodies  of  Cassius  and  Titinius; 
and  Cassius,  as  he  killed  himself,  had  cried : 

Csesar,  thou  art  reveng’d, 

Even  with  the  sword  that  kill’d  thee. 

(v.  3.  45,  46.) 

It  is  not  without  purpose  that  the  dramatist 
introduces  these  significant  utterances.  Caesar 
is  dead,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  his 
spirit  ranging  for  revenge, 

With  Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell, 

(iii.  1.  271,  272.) 

has  “let  slip  the  dogs  of  war”  against  his 
butchers.  The  eloquent  prophecy  of  Antony 
over  his  bleeding  corpse  is  fulfilled. 

The  treatment  of  the  living  Caesar  by  the 
poet,  however,  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many 
of  the  critics.  It  is  evident  from  the  many 
allusions  to  the  great  Roman  in  the  other 
plays,  that  his  character  and  history  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Shakespeare. 
Craik,  after  quoting  the  references  to  Caesar 
in  As  You  Like  It,  II.  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
The  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  Richard  III., 
Hamlet,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Cymbe- 
line,  remarks  that  these  passages  “will  pro¬ 
bably  be  thought  to  afford  a  considerably 
more  comprehensive  representation  of  the 
mighty  Julius  than  the  play  which  bears  his 
name.”  “We  have,”  he  adds,  “  a  distinct  ex¬ 
hibition  of  little  else  beyond  his  vanity  and 
arrogance,  relieved  and  set  off  by  bis  good¬ 


nature  or  affability.  .  .  .  It  might  almost  be 
suspected  that  the  complete  and  full-length 
Csesar  had  been  carefully  reserved  for  another 
drama.”  Hazlitt  remarks  that  the  hero  of 
the  play  “makes  several  vapouring  and  rather 
pedantic  speeches,  and  does  nothing;  indeed, 
he  has  nothing  to  do.”  Hudson  says:  “Csesar 
is  far  from  being  himself  in  these  scenes ; 
hardly  one  of  the  speeches  put  into  his  mouth 
can  be  regarded  as  historically  characteristic; 
taken  all  together  they  are  little  short  of  a 
downright  caricature.”  He  is  in  doubt  whether 
to  explain  this  by  supposing  that  Ceesar  was 
too  great  for  the  hero  of  a  drama,  “since  his 
greatness,  if  brought  forward  in  full  measure, 
would  leave  no  room  for  anything  else,”  or 
whether  it  was  not  the  poet’s  plan  “to  repre¬ 
sent  Caesar,  not  as  he  was  indeed,  but  as  he 
must  have  appeared  to  the  conspirators ;  to 
make  us  see  him  as  they  saw  him ;  in  order 
that  they  too  might  have  fair  and  equal 
judgment  at  our  hands.”  He  is  disposed  to 
rest  on  the  latter  explanation,  but  to  me  it 
seems  very  clearly  a  wrong  one.  What  the 
conspirators  thought  of  Caesar  is  evident 
enough  from  what  they  themselves  say  of 
him.  It  was  not  necessary  to  distort  or 
belittle  the  character  to  make  us  see  how  they 
saw  him;  and  to  have  done  it  to  make  us  see 
him  as  they  saw  him  would  have  been  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
of  which  we  cannot  imagine  Shakespeare 
guilty.  As  to  its  being  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  do  justice  to  the  conspirators,  if 
it  leads  us  to  justify  their  course  in  killing 
him,  does  it  not  make  the  fate  that  afterwards 
befalls  them  appear  most  undeserved?  Does 
it  not  enlist  our  sympathies  too  exclusively  on 
their  side  ? 

On  the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  poet  meant  to  represent  Csesar  as  Plu¬ 
tarch  represents  him— -as  having  become  am¬ 
bitious  for  kingly  power,  somewhat  spoiled 
by  victory,  jealous  and  fearful  of  his  enemies 
in  the  state,  and  superstitious  withal,  yet 
hiding  his  fears  and  misgivings  under  an 
arrogant  and  haughty  demeanour.  He  is 
shown,  moreover,  by  the  dramatist  at  a  criti¬ 
cal  point  in  his  career,  hesitating  between  his 
ambition  for  the  crown  (which  we  need  not 
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suppose  to  have  been  of  a  merely  selfish  sort, 
for  he  may  well  have  believed  that  as  king  he 
could  do  more  for  his  country’s  good  than  in 
any  other  capacity)  and  his  doubt  whether 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  accept  the 
crown.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  even 
Caesar  could  be  truly  himself  just  then ;  whether 
even  he  might  not,  at  such  a  crisis  in  his  for¬ 
tunes,  show  something  of  the  weakness  of 
inferior  natures. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that,  as  Haz- 
litt  has  said,  Csesar  does  nothing  in  the  play, 
has  nothing  to  do,  except  to  play  the  part  of 
the  victim  in  the  assassination.  So  far  as  any 
opportunities  of  showing  what  he  really  is  are 
concerned,  he  is  at  much  the  same  disadvan¬ 
tage  as  “the  man  in  the  coffin”  at  a  funeral 
— a  very  essential  character  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance,  though  in  no  sense  an  actor  in  it.  If 
he  is  to  impress  us  as  verily  “  great  Csesar,” 
it  must  be  by  what  he  says,  not  by  what  he 
does,  and  by  what  he  says  when  there  is  no 
occasion  for  grand  and  heroic  utterance. 
Under  the  circumstances  a  little  boasting 
and  bravado  appear  to  be  necessary  to  his 
being  recognized  as  the  Homan  Dictator. 

After  all,  there  is  not  so  very  much  of  this 
boastful  language  put  into  the  mouth  -of 
Csesar;  and,  as  Knight  reminds  us,  some  of  it 
is  evidently  uttered  to  disguise  his  fear.  When 
he  says: 

The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice ; 

Csesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 

If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear, 

(ii.  2.  41-43.) 

he  is  speaking  to  the  servant  who  has  brought 
the  message  from  the  augurers.  “  Before  him 
he  could  show  no  fear;”  but,  the  moment  the 
servant  has  gone  (he  is  doubtless  intended  to 
leave  the  stage),  he  tells  Calpurnia  that  “  for 
her  humour  he  will  stay  at  home,”  proving 
plainly  enough  that  he  does  fear.  His  reply 
afterwards  to  Decius  beginning 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths, 

(ii.  2.  32.) 

is  directly  suggested  by  Plutarch,  who  says 
that  when  his  friends  “did  counsel  him  to 
have  a  guard  for  the  safety  of  his  person,” 
he  would  not  consent  to  it,  “but  said  it  was 
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better  to  die  once  than  always  to  be  afraid  of 
death.”  His  last  speech— 

I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unshak’d  of  motion :  and  that  I  am  ho, 

Let  me  a  little  show  it,  (iii.  1.  68-71.) 

though  boastful,  is  not  unnatural  in  the  con¬ 
nection,  being  drawn  from  him  by  the  persis¬ 
tent  importunities  of  the  friends  of  Cimber. 
The  fact  that  Caesar  has  so  little  to  say  has,  I 
think,  led  the  critics  to  exaggerate  this  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  speeches. 

With  regard  to  Brutus  also  the  critics  have 
had  their  doubts.  Coleridge  asks,  “  What 
character  did  Shakespeare  mean  his  Brutus 
to  be?”  He  is  perplexed  that  Brutus,  the 
stern  Roman  republican,  should  say  that  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  king,  or  to 
Csesar  as  king,  if  he  would  only  be  as  good  a 
monarch  as  he  now  seems  disposed  to  be;  and 
also  that,  in  view  of  all  Csesar  had  done- 
crossing  the  Rubicon,  entering  Rome  as  a 
conqueror,  placing  Gauls  in  the  senate,  &c. 
— he  finds  no  personal  cause  to  complain  of 
him.  He  resolves  to  kill  his  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor,  not  for  what  he  has  been  or  what  he 
is,  but  for  what  he  may  become.  He  is  no 
serpent,  but  a  serpent’s  egg;  therefore  crush 
him  in  the  shell. 

It  is  curious  that  Coleridge  should  not  have 
seen  that  by  “  personal  cause,”  so  distinctly 
opposed  to  “  the  general,”  Brutus  refers  to  his 
private  relations  with  Csesar  as  a  man  and  as 
a  friend,  not  to  public  acts  or  those  affecting 
the  common  weal.  All  those  enumerated  by 
Coleridge  belong  to  the  latter  class. 

That  Brutus  should  be  influenced  by  his 
speculations  as  to  what  Csesar  might  become, 
is  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  character. 
Brutus  is  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  pa¬ 
triot;  but  he  is  not  a  statesman.  He  is  an 
idealist,  and  strangely  wanting  in  practical 
wisdom.  It  is  significant  that  Shakespeare 
represents  him  again  and  again  with  a  book 
in  his  hand.  He  is  a  man  of  books  rather 
than  a  man  of  the  world.  His  theories  are 
of  the  noblest,  his  intentions  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  philanthropic,  but  they  are 
visionary  and  impracticable.  There  are  such 
men  in  every  age — reformers  who  accomplish 
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no  reform,  because  their  lofty  dreams  are 
incapable  of  being  made  realities  in  this 
workaday  world.  Such  men  are  easily  mis¬ 
led  and  inade  tools  of  by  those  more  unscru¬ 
pulous  than  themselves;  as  Brutus  was  by 
Cassius  and  the  rest.  They  are  often  incon¬ 
sistent  in  argument,  as  Brutus  in  the  speech 
that  puzzled  Coleridge.  They  are  influenced 
by  one-sided  views  of  an  important  question, 
deciding  it  hastily,  without  looking  at  it  from 
all  sides,  as  they  ought,  and  as  those  who  are 
less  rash  and  impulsive  see  that  they  ought. 
So  Brutus  sends  to  Cassius  for  money  to  pay 
his  legions,  because  he  cannot  raise  money  by 
vile  means ;  but  he  knows  how  Cassius  raises 
the  money,  and  has  no  scruples  about  sharing- 
in  the  fruits  of  the  “  indirection.”  He  is 
thinking  only  of  paying  the  soldiers,  and  does 
not  see  that  he  is  an  accomplice  after  the  act 
in  what  he  so  sharply  rebukes  in  Cassius.  He 
is  inconsistent  here  as  in  many  other  cases; 
but  the  inconsistency  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  character. 

Cassius  is  a  worse  man,  but  a  better  states¬ 
man,  or  rather  politician.  He  is  shrewd  and 
fertile  in  expedients,  but  not  overburdened 
with  principle  or  conscience.  He  is  tricky, 
and  believes  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
He  can  write  anonymous  letters  to  Brutus, 
“  in  several  hands,  as  if  they  came  from  several 
citizens,”  and  can  put  placards  in  the  same 
vein  a  on  old  Brutus’  statue.”  He  is  none  too 
honest  himself,  but  he  understands  the  value 
of  a  good  name  to  “  the  cause,”  and  therefore 
wishes  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  one  whose 
“  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy,  will  change 
to  virtue  and  to  worthiness”  what,  he  says, 
“would  appear  offence  in  w” — the  less  scru¬ 
pulous  politicians.! 

We  must  not,  however,  take  Cassius  to  be 
worse  than  h§  really  is.  As  a  politician  he  is 
a  believer  in  expediency— whatever  is  likely 
to  secure  the  end  in  view  is  right ;  but  as  a 
man  he  has  many  admirable  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter.  If  it  were  not  so,  Brutus  could  not  love 
him  as  he  does.  He  has  a  high  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  honour  withal.  He  is  indignant  when 
Brutus  tells  him  he  has  “an  itching  palm;” 
but  he  has  just  told  Brutus  that  bribery  is 
not  to  be  judged  severely  when  it  is  necessary 


for  political  purposes.  “  At  such  a  time  as; 
this  it  is  not  meet”  to  be  overcritical  of 
“  every  nice  offence.”  There  spake  the  poli¬ 
tician  ;  in  the  other  case,  the  man.  W e  must  not 
be  too  hard  upon  him.  Sundry  good  friends  of 
ours  in  public  life  are  his  modem  counterparts. 

Except  in  the  great  scene  in  the  forum, 
where  his  speech  to  the  people  is  perhaps  the 
finest  piece  of  oratory  to  be  found  in  all  Shake¬ 
speare — and  entirely  his  own,  be  it  noted,  no 
hint  of  it  being  given  by  Plutarch — Antony 
plays  no  very  striking  part  in  the  drama. 
We  see  him  roused  by  a  sudden  ambition  from 
his  early  career  of  dissipation,  and  taking  a 
place  in  the  Triumvirate;  and  it  reminds  us 
of  Prince  Hal’s  coming  to  himself,  like  the  re¬ 
pentant  prodigal,  when  he  comes  to  the  throne. 
But  Antony  is,  morally  at  least,  a  slighter 
man  than  Henry.  His  reform  lacks  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  depth  of  the  latter’s,  and  he  cannot 
hold  the  higher  plane  to  which  he  has  tem¬ 
porarily  risen.  His  fall  is  to  be  depicted  in  a 
later  and  greater  drama,  of  which  he  is  the 
hero  and  not  a  subordinate  actor  as  here. 

Portia  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  Shakespeare’s 
women.  As  Mrs.  Jameson  has  said,  her 
character  “  is  but  a  softened  reflection  of  that 
of  her  husband  Brutus :  in  him  we  see  an 
excess  of  natural  sensibility,  an  almost  woman¬ 
ish  tenderness  of  heart,  repressed  by  the  tenets 
of  his  austere  philosophy:  a  stoic  by  profes¬ 
sion,  and  in  reality  the  reverse— acting  deeds 
against  his  nature  by  the  strong  force  of  prin¬ 
ciple  and  will.  In  Portia  there  is  the  same 
profound  and  passionate  feeling,  and  all  her 
sex’s  softness  and  timidity  held  in  check  by 
that  self-discipline,  that  stately  dignity,  which 
she  thought  became  a  woman  c  so  fathered  and 
so  husbanded.’  The  fact  of  her  inflicting  on 
herself  a  voluntary  wound  to  try  her  own 
fortitude  is  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  this 
disposition.  Plutarch  relates  that  on  the  day 
on  which  Caesar  was  assassinated,  Portia  ap¬ 
peared  overcome  with  terror,  and  even  swooned 
away,  but  did  not  in  her  emotion  utter  a 
word  which  could  affect  the  conspirators. 
Shakespeare  has  rendered  this  circumstance 
literally  [in  ii.  4.  1-20]. 

“  There  is  another  beautiful  incident  re¬ 
lated  by  Plutarch  which  could  not  well  be 
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dramatized.  When  Brutus  and  Portia  parted 
for  the  last  time  in  the  island  of  Nisi  da,  she 
restrained  all  expression  of  grief  that  she 
might  not  shake  his  fortitude;  but  after¬ 
wards,  in  passing  through  a  chamber  in  which 
there  hung  a  picture  of  Hector  and  Andro¬ 
mache,  she  stopped,  gazed  upon  it  for  a  time 
with  a  settled  sorrow,  and  at  length  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.55 

No  critic  or  commentator,  I  believe,  has 
thought  Calpurnia  worthy  of  notice,  but  the 
reader  may  be  reminded  to  compare  carefully 
the  scene  between  her  and  Caesar  with  that 
between  Portia  and  Brutus.  The  difference 
in  the  two  women  is  not  more  remarkable 
than  that  in  their  husbands5  bearing  and  tone 
towards  them.  Portia  with  mingled  pride 
and  affection  takes  her  stand  upon  her  rights 
as  a  wife — “  a  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took 
to  wife55 — and  he  feels  the  appeal  as  a  man 
of  his  noble  and  tender  nature  must: 

0  ye  gods. 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife! 

Calpurnia  is  a  poor  creature  in  comparison 
with  this  true  daughter  of  Cato,  as  her  first 
words  to  Caesar  sufficiently  prove: 

What  mean  you,  Caesar ?  Think  you  to  walk  forth? 

You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

fii.  2.  8,  9.) 

When  a  wife  takes  that  tone,  we  know  what 
the  reply  will  be :  “Caesar  shall  forth.55  Later, 
of  course,  she  comes  down  to  entreaty: 

Do  not  go  forth  to-day.  Call  it  my  fear 

That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 

(ii.  2.  50,  51.) 

And  Caesar,  with  contemptuous  acquiescence 
in  the  suggestion  to  let  Antony  say  he  is  “not 
well  to-day,55  yields  to  her  weak  importuni¬ 
ties.  When  Becius  comes  in  and  urges  Caesar 
to  go,  the  story  of  her  dream  and  her  forebod¬ 
ings  is  told  him  with  a  sneer  (can  we  imagine 
Brutus  speaking  of  Portia  in  that  manner'?), 
and  her  husband,  falling  a  victim  to  the 
shrewd  flattery  of  Becius,  departs  to  his  death 
with  a  parting  fling  at  her  foolish  fears,  which 
12 


he  is  ashamed  at  having  for  the  moment 
yielded  to.  Calpurnia  was  Caesar’s  fourth 
wife,  and  the  marriage  was  one  of  convenience 
rather  than  of  affection. 

There  are  no  portions  of  Boinan  history 
that  seem  so  real  to  us  as  those  which  Shake¬ 
speare  has  made  the  subjects  of  his  plays. 
History  merely  calls  up  the  ghost  of  the  dead 
past,  and  the  impression  it  makes  upon  us  is 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial;  poetry  makes  it 
live  again  before  our  eyes,  and  -we  feel  that 
we  are  looking  upon  men  and  women  like 
ourselves,  not  their  misty  semblances.  It  might 
seem  at  first  that  the  poet,  by  giving  us 
fancies  instead  of  facts,  or  fancies  mingled 
with  facts,  only  distorts  and  confuses  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  historical  verities;  but,  if  lie  be  a 
true  poet,  he  sees  the  past  with  a  clearer 
vision  than  other  men,  and  reproduces  it  more 
truthfully  as  well  as  more  vividly.  He  sees 
it  indeed  with  the  eye  of  imagination,  not  as 
it  actually  was;  but  there  are  truths  of  the 
imagination  no  less  than  of  the  senses  and 
the  reason.  Two  descriptions  may  be  alike 
imaginative,  but  one  may  be  true  and  the 
other  false.  The  one,  though  not  a  statement 
of  facts,  is  consistent  with  the  facts  and  im¬ 
presses  us  as  the  reality  would  impress  us; 
the  other  is  neither  true  nor  in  keeping  with 
the  truth,  and  can  only  deceive  and  mislead 
us.  Ben  Jonson  wrote  Eoman  plays  which, 
in  minute  attention  to  the  details  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  time,  are  far  more 
scholarly  and  accurate  than  Shakespeare’s. 
He  accompanies  them  -with  hundreds  of  notes 
giving  classical  quotations  to  illustrate  the 
action  and  the  language,  and  showing  how 
painstaking  he  has  been  in  this  respect.  The 
work  evinces  genuine  poetic  power  as  well  as 
laborious  research,  and  yet  the  effect  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  Shakespeare’s  less  pedantic 
treatment  of  Eoman  subjects.  The  latter 
knows  much  less  of  classical  history  and  anti¬ 
quities,  but  has  a  deeper  insight  into  human 
nature,  which  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  Jonson 
has  given  us  skilfully-modelled  and  admirably- 
sculptured  statues,  but  Shakespeare  living 
men  and  women. . 


Flav.  Hence!  home,  you  idle  creatures.— (Act  i.  1. 1.) 
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ACT  I. 


Scene  I.  Home.  A  street. 

Enter  Flavius,  Marulltjs,  meeting  a  rabble 
of  Citizens. 

Flav.  Hence !  home,  yon  idle  creatures,  get 
you  home. 

Is  this  a  holiday?  What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,1  you  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession? — Speak,  what  trade  art 
thou? 

First  Cit.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy 
rule? 

What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on? —  . 
You,  sir;  what  trade  are  you? 

Sec.  Cit  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  work¬ 
man,  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler.  11 
Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou?  Answer 
me  directly. 

Sec.  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience;  which  is,  indeed,  sir, 
a  mender  of  bad  soles. 

1  Mechanical ;  i.e,  belonging  to  the  class  of  mechanics, 
artisans. 


Mar.  What  trade,  thou  knave?  thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade? 

Sec.  Cit  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out 
with  me;  yet  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend 
you. 

Mar.  What  meanest  thou  by  that?  Mend 
me,  thou  saucy  fellow  ?  21 

Sec.  Cit  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with 
the  awl.2  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman’s  mat¬ 
ters,  nor  women’s  matters,  but  with  all.  I  am, 
indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes;  when  they 
are  in  great  danger,  I  recover3  them.  As 
proper4  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat’s  leather 
have  gone  upon  my  handiwork.  30 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop 
to-day? 

Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the 
streets? 

Sec.  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to 
get  myself  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir, 

2  Awl,  an  obvious  pim  on  awl  and  all. 

2  Recover,  a  quibble  on  re-cover, 

4  Proper,  handsome,  well-made. 
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we  make  holiday  to  see  Caesar,  and  to  rejoice 
in  his  triumph. 

j Wherefore  rejoice?  What  conquest 
brings  he  home  ? 

What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 

To  orace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  sense¬ 
less  things !  40 

0  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Ponipey  ?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb’d  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome; 
And,  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

That1  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds  51 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ?✓ 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday? 

And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  conies  in  triumph  over  Pompey’s  blood? 
Be  gone! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude.  60 
Mav.  Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for 
this  fault, 

Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort; 
Draw  them  to  Tiber  banks,  and  weep  your 
tears 

Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Ho  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. — 

[Exeunt  Citizens  with  a  downcast  air. 
gee  whether  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov’d! 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol; 
This  way  will  I.  Disrobe  the  images, 

If  you  do  find  them  deck’d  with  ceremonies.2 

Mar.  May  we  do  so  ?  n 

You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Mar.  It  is  no  matter;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar’s  trophies.  I  ’ll  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets; 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 


i  That= so  that. 

a  Ceremonies,  trophies,  honorary  ornaments. 
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These  growing  feathers  pluck’d  from  Caesar’s 
wing 

Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch,3 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  so 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  A  public  place. 

An  Altar  with  fire  on  it ,  by  which  the  Soothsayer 
is  standing ;  on  either  side  a  mob  of  citizens. 
Enter ,  in  procession  -with  music ,  Cjesar; 
Antony,  for  the  course ;  Calpurnia,  Por¬ 
tia,  Decius,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
Casca,  Priests,  Senators ,  Standard-bearers  y 
Lictors ,  Guards ,  Sc. 

Cm.  Calpurnia ! 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Caesar  speaks. 

[Music  ceases. 

Coes.  Calpurnia ! 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

Gees.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius’  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius — ■ 
Ant.  Caesar,  my  lord ! 

Coes.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calpurnia;  for  our  elders  say, 

The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 

Shake  off  their  sterile  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember; 

When  Caesar  says  “  Do  this,”  it  is  perform’d. 
Cces.  Set  on,  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

[Mtisie. 

Sooth.  Caesar!  12 

Cces.  Ha !  who  calls  ? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still. — Peace  yet 
again !  [Music  ceases;  the  crowd  opens 
and  discovers  Soothsayer. 
Goes.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  4  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
Cry,  “  Caesar.”  Speak;  Caesar  is  turn’d  to  hear. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cces.  What  man  is  that? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides 
of  March.  19 

Cces.  Set  him  before  me;  let  me  see  his  face. 
Cass.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng;  look 
/upon  Caesar.  [The  Soothsayer  advances. 

3  Pitch,  the  height  to  which  a  falcon  soars;  a  technical 
term, 

*  Press,  crowd. 
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Cces.  What  say’st  thou  to  me  now?  Speak 
once  again. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cces,  He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  him: 
[Exit  Soothsayer ,  Antony  >  and  the  resth] — 
pass.  [Sennet.1  Exeunt  all  but  Brutus 
and  Cassias  in  procession ^ 

Cass.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 
Bra.  Not  I. 

Cass.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Brit.  I  am  not  gamesome;  I  do  lack  some 
part 

Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 

Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires;  so 
1 ’ll  leave  you.  [Going — Cassius  stops  him. 

Cass.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late: 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have ; 

You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv’d;  if  I  have  veil’d  my  look, 

I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely2  upon  myself.  Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference,3  40 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 

Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  be¬ 
haviours; 

But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be 
griev’d, — 

Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one, — 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 

Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cass.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook 
your  passion ; 

By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mine  hath 
buried  49 

Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection  by  some  other  things. 

Cass.  ’T is  just; 

And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 

That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 

That  you  might  see  your  shadow.  I  have  heard, 

1  Sennet,  a  kind  of  flourish  on  the  trumpet. 

Merely,  altogether,  entirely. 

»  Passions  of  some  dijferenc  conflicting  emotions. 


Where  many  of  the  best  respect4  in  Rome, — 
Except  immortal  Caesar, — speaking  of  Bratus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age’s  yoke,  6'i 
Have  wish’d  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 
Bru.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Cassius, 

That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cass.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepar’d 
to  hear; 

And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 

Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself  69 

That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  on5  me,  gentle  Brutus: 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale0  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal7  them;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish  and  shout. 
Bru.  What  means  this  shouting?  I  do  fear, 
the  people 

Choose  Caesar  for  their  king. 

Cass.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 
Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius;  yet  I  love  him 
well. —  32 

But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 

If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 

Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  iJ  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently; 

For  let  the  gods  so  speed8  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cass.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Bratus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour.9 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. —  92 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life;  but,  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 


*  Of  the  best  respect,  i.  e.  best  worthy  of  respect. 

Jealous  on,  suspicious  or  distrustful  of. 

G  Stale ,  make  stale,  or  common. 

7  Scandal,  defame,  slander. 

8  Speed,  favour,  prosper. 

®  Favour,  face,  personal  appearance!' 
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I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar;  so  were  yon;  97 
We  both  have  fed  as  well;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter’s  cold  as  well  as  he: 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  “Dar’st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point  %  ”  Upon  the  word, 


Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow;  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar’d;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside,  ios 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy : 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos’d, 
Caesar  cried,  “  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink  !” 

I,  as  iEneas,  our  great  ancestor, 


Cass.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Coiossus.-(Act  i.  2. 1*35,  136.) 


Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of 
Tiber 

Did  I  the  tired  Caesar;— and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him  I  did  mark  120 
How  he  did  shake:  ’tis  true,  this  god  did 
shake; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly; 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend1  doth  awe  the 
world 

Did  lose  his2  lustre:  I  did  hear  him  groan; 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the 
Homans 


2  Bis,  its. 


Mark  him  and  write  his  speeches  in  their 
books, 

Alas !  it  cried,  “Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,” 
As  a  sick  girl.  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world,  130 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [Shout  Flourish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout  l 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap’d  on 
Caesar. 

Gass.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
world 

Like  a  Colossus;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Men  at  somefimft  am_ma, stars  o£ .their .fates; 
fTta  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
ut  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.  141 


1  Bend,  look. 
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Brutus  and  Caesar:  what  should  be  in  that 
Caesar?  142 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 
yours  ? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with  ’em, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

[Shout. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?  Age,  thou  art 
sham’d !  iso 

Borne,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great 
flood,1 

But  it  was  fam’d  with  more  than  with  one 
man  ? 

When  could  they  say  till  now  that  talk’d  of 
Borne 

That  her  wide  walls  encompass’d  but  one 
man  ? 

Now  is  it  Borne  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

0,  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus2  once  that  would  have 
brook’d  iso 

The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Borne 
As  easily  as  a  king ! 

Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing 
jealous; 

What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim ; 3 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these 
times, 

I  shall  recount  hereafter;  [ Cassius  is  going  to 
speak;  checking  him ]  for  this  present, 

I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  mov’d.  What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 

I  will  with  patience  hear;  and  find  a  time  169 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 

'[Shouts  heard  nearer . 
?£Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this: 

(Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Borne 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as4  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

i  Flood ,  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 

2  Brutus,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  who  expelled  the 
Tarquins.  8  Aim,  conjecture.  4  As = such  as. 


Cass.  I  am  glad  175 ) 

That  my  weak  words  have  struck  but  thus) 
much  show'  ) 

Of  fire  from  Brutus.  [Music. 

Bru.  ]  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  j 
returning. 

Cass.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the 
sleeve;  ITS 

And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Bru.  I  will  do  so. — But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar’s  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train; 
[Calpurnia’s  cheek  is  pale,  and  Cicero  t 

Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes  ? 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol,  $ 

Being  cross’d  in  conference5  by  some  senators,  jj 
Gass.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 
[Music.  Re-enter  Ccesar,  Antony ,  and 
the  rest  as  before  in  procession . 

Goes.  Antonius  S  190 

Ant.  Caesar? 

Goes.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o’  nights: 
Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 

He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  dangerous. 
Ant.  Fear  him  not,  Csesar;  he ’s  not  dan¬ 
gerous. 

He  is  a  noble  Boman  and  well  given.6 

Goes.  Would  he  were  fatter! — but  I  fear 
him  not: 

Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid  200 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.  He  reads 
much; 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no 
plays, 

As  thou  dost,  Antony;  he  hears  no  music: 
Seldom  he  smiles;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mock’d  himself,  and  scorn’d  his 
spirit 

That  could  be  mov’d  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart’s  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves  ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous.  210 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear’d 
Than  what  I  fear,— for  always  I  am  Csesar. 

5  Conference,  debate.  6  Given ,  disposed- 
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Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think’st  of  him. 

\Antony  goes  to  Caesar's  side;  Brutus 
crosses  to  Casca  as  he  is  going,  and 
pulls  his  cloak.  Music.  Exeunt 
all  in  procession,  except  Casca, 
Brutus,  and  Cassius. 

Casca.  You  pull’d  me  by  the  cloak ;  would 
you  speak  with  me  ? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc’d 
to-day, 

That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you 
not? 

Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  had 
chanc’d.  219 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offer’d  him; 
and,  being  offer’d  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  thus;  and  then  the  people 
fell  a-shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cass.  They  shouted  thrice;  what  was  the 
last  cry  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offer’d  him  thrice? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was ’t,  and  he  put  it  by 
thrice,  every  time  gentler  than  other;  and 
at  every  putting-by  mine  honest  neighbours 
shouted. 

Cass.  Who  offer’d  him  the  crown? 

Casca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hang’d  as  tell  the 
manner  of  it;  it  was  mere  foolery,  I  did  not 
mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a 
crown;— yet ’t  was  not  a  crown  neither,  ’t  was 
one  of  these  coronets; — and,  as  I  told  you,  he 
put  it  by  once;  but,  for  all  that,  to  my  think¬ 
ing,  he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then  he 
•offer’d  it  to  him  again;  then  he  put  it  by 
again ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loath 
to  lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offer’d 
it  the  third  time;  he  put  it  the  third  time  by; 
and  still  as  he  refus’d  it,  the  rabblement 
shouted,  and  clapp’d  their  chopp’d  hands,  and 
threw  up  their  sweaty  nightcaps,  and  utter’d 
such  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  because  Caesar 
refus’d  the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  chok’d 
Caesar;  for  he  swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it. 
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And,  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst  not  laugh, 
for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  receiving  the 
bad  air. 

Cass.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you :  what,  did  Caesar 
swoon? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place, 
and  foam’d  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  ’T is  very  like;— he  hath  the  falling¬ 
sickness.1 

Cass.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not;  but  you  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling  sick¬ 
ness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that; 
but  I  am  sure  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag- 
rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him, 
according  as  he  pleas’d  and  displeas’d  them, 
as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I 
am  no  true2  man. 

Bru.  What  said  lie  when  he  came  unto 
himself  ? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when 
he  perceiv’d  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  re¬ 
fused  the  crown,  he  pluck’d  me  ope  his  doub¬ 
let  and  offer’d  them  his  throat  to  cut: — an  I 
had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation,3  if  I  would 
not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I 
might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues: — and  so 
he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he 
said,  If  he  had  done  or  said  any  thing  amiss, 
he  desir’d  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his 
infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches,  where  I 
stood,  cried,  “  Alas,  good  soul !  ” — and  forgave 
him  with  all  their  hearts: — -but  there’s  no 
heed  to  be  taken  of  them;  if  Caesar  had  stabb’d 
their  mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less. 

Br  u.  And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away? 

Casca.  Ay.  280 

Cass.  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing? 

Casca .  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cass.  To  what  effect? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I’ll  ne’er 
look  you  i’  the  face  again: — but  those  that 
understood  him  smiled  at  one  another  and 
shook  their  heads;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  it 
was  Greek  to  me.  £1  could  tell  you  more  news  J 
too:  Marullus  and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs^ 
off  Caesar’s  images,  are  put  to  silence.  ]  Fare  £ 

1  F ailing -sickness,  epilepsy.  2  True,  honest. 

3  Of  any  occupation,  amechanic,  like  the  plebeians  about 
him, 
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you  well.  There  was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I 
could  remember  it.  291 

Cass.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 
Casca.  No,  I  am  promis’d  forth.1 
Cass.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 
Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cass.  Good;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so.  Farewell  both.  [Exit  Casca. 
Bra.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to 
be! 

He  was  quick  mettle2  when  he  went  to 
School.  300 

Cass.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution3 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 

However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Brio.  And  so  it  is.  For  this  time  I  will 
leave  you: 

To-morrow  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 

I  will  come  home  to  you;  or,  if  you  will,  309 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 
Cass.  I  will  do  so: — till  then,  think  of  the 
world.—  [Exit  Bruizes. 

Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble;  yet,  I  see, 

Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that4  it  is  dispos’d:  therefore  it  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc’d  ? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard,5  but  he  loves 
Brutus ; 

If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.  I  will  this  night, 
In  several  hands,6  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens,  321 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  ob¬ 
scurely 

Caesar’s  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at; 

And  after  this  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 

For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[Exit. 


1  J  am  promised  forth,  i.e.  X  have  promised  to  go  out 

(to  supper).  2  Quick  mettle ,  of  a  lively  spirit. 

3  Execution,  metrically  five  syllables. 

4  From,  that,  from  that  to  which. 

5  Doth  hear  me  hard,  has  a  grudge  against  me. 

6  Bands,  handwritings. 


Scene  III.  A  street. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter ,  from  opposite 
sides,  Casca,  with  his  sivord  drawn,  and 
Cicero. 

\Eic.  Good  even,  Casca:  brought7  you  Caesar } 
home?  ? 

Why  are  you  breathless?  and  why  stare  you  so?  c 
Casca.  Are  not  you  mov’d,  when  all  thee 
sway8  of  earth  l 

Shakes  like  a  thing  infirm?  O  Cicero,  l 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds  j 
Have  riv’d  the  knotty  oaks;  and  I  have  seen^ 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam,  s 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds :  s 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now,  s 

Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire.  10 ) 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven,  > 

Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods,  > 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction.  > 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful? ) 
Casca.  A  common  slave — you  know  him) 
well  by  sight —  ) 

Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  burn  ? 
Like  twenty  torches  join’d;  and  yet  his  hand,  j 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain’d  unscorch’d.  '  ? 
Besides, — I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword, —  j 
Against9  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion,  20  J 

Who  glar’d  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by  { 
Without  annoying  me;  and  there  were  drawn  j 
Upon  a  heap10  a  hundred  ghastly  women  ) 
Transformed  with  their  fear;  who  swore  they  ? 

saw  ? 

Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets.  ? 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit  ? 
Even  at  noonday  upon  the  market-place,  l 
Hooting  and  shrieking.  When  these  prodigies  ( 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say,  ( 

“These11  are  their  reasons,—  they  are  natural;”  < 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things  31  < 
Unto  the  climate12  that  they  point  upon.  < 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time;  \ 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  ( 
fashion,13  \ 


7  Brought,  escorted.  8  Sway,  balance,  equilibrium. 

9  Against,  opposite. 

10  Drawn  upon  a  heap,  crowded  close  together. 

11  These,  such  and  such.  12  Climate,  country. 

13  After  their  fashion,  in  their  own  way. 
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f  Clean  from1  the  purpose  of  the  things  them- 
;  selves.  as 

1  Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow? 

;  Casca.  He  cloth*  for  he  did  bid  Antonins 
)  Send  word  to  you  he  would  he  there  to-morrow. 


Casca.  Cassius,  what  night  is  this !— (Act  i.  3. 42.) 


Cio.  Good  night,  then,  Casca  ;  this  disturbed 
sky  33 

Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca .  Farewell,  Cicero. 

{Exit  Cicero7\ 

Enter  Cassius, 

Cass.  Who’s  there? 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

1  Clean  from,  quite  away  from,  or  contrary  to. 
on 


A  err  I.  Scene  3. 

Cass.  Cnsra,  by  y»»ur  voire. 

('asca.  Your  oar  is  good.  [Tlamdnr  and 
liifhtnuiff.’]  Cassius,  what  night  -  is  this! 
Uow.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest,  men, 
Casca.  Whoever  knew  the  heavens  menace 
so  ? 

Cass.  Those  that  have  known,  the  earth  so 
full  of  faults. 

For  my  part,  I  have'  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night; 

And  thus  unbraced,3  Casca,  as  you  see, 

Have  bar’d  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone:4 
And  when  the  cross5  blue  lightning  seem’d  to 
open  50 

The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  Hash  of  it, 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt 
the  heavens  ? 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cass.  You  are  dull,  Casca,  and  those  sparks 
of  life 

That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want, 

Or  else  you  use  not.  You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  case  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens; 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause  62 
Why  all  these  tires,  why  all  these  gliding 
ghosts, 

Why  birds,  and  beasts  from  quality  and  kind;6 
Why  old  men  fool,7  and  children  calculate; 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordi¬ 
nance,8 

Their  natures  and  pre-formed  faculties, 

To  monstrous  quality,— why,  you  shall  find 
That  heaven  hath  infus’d  them  with  these 
spirits,  69 

To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  gome  monstrous  state. 

Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
Most  like  this  dreadful  night, 

That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and 
roars  .. 


2  What  night ,  what  a  night. 

3  Unbraced,  ungirt;  explained  by  the  next  line. 

4  Thunder-stone,  thunderbolt.  s  Cross,  zigzag. 

6  From  quality  and  kind,  i.e.  deviate  from  or  change 
their  natures.  7  Fool,  become  fools. 

8  Their  ordinance ,  what  they  were  ordained  to  be. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol,— 

A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me 
In  personal  action;  yet  prodigious1  grown, 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 
Casca.  ’T  is  Caesar  that  you  mean;  is  it  not, 
Cassius? 

Cass.  Let  it  be  who  it  is:  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors, 
But,  woe  the  while ! 2  our  fathers5  minds  are 
dead,  82 

And  we  are  govern’d  with  our  mothers5  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 
Casca.  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to¬ 
morrow 

Mean  to  establish  Csesar  as  a  king; 

And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land, 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cass.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger, 
then ; 

Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius.  90 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most 
strong; 

j  Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat. 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 

But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 

If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  {Thunder. 

Casca.  So  can  I;  100 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cass.  And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant, 
then? 

Poor  man !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep; 

'  He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws:  what  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate  no 

So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar !  But,  O,  grief, 
Where  hast  thou  led  me?  I  perhaps  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman;  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made;  but  I  am  arm’d, 


*  Prodigious,  portentous. 

2  Woe  the  while  /  alas  for  the  times  I 


And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent.  115 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca;  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  3  tell-tale.  Hold,  my  hand ; 4 
Be  factious5  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs;0 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cass.  There  5s  a  bargain  made. 

{Grasping  Casca? s  hand. 
Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov’d  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence; 

And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey’s  porch :  {Thunder  and  lightning ] 
for  now,  this  fearful  night, 

There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets, 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element7 
In  favour’s8  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible.  130 
Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes 
one  in  haste. 

Cass.  5T  is  China;  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait: 
He  is  a  friend. — {Enter  Cinna.]  Cinna,  where 
haste  you  so  ? 

Cinna.  To  find  out  you.  Who’s  that? 
Metellus  Cimber? 

Cass.  No,  it  is  Casca;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempt.  Am  I  not  stay’d  for,  Cinna  ? 
Cinna.  I  am  glad  on’t.9  {TInmder.~\  What 
a  fearful  night  is  this ! 

There ’s  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange 
sights. 

Cass.  Am  I  not  stay’d  for?  Tell  me. 

Cinna.  Yes,  you  are. — 

0  Cassius,  if  you  could  ho 

But  win  the  noble  Brutus  to  our  party — 
Cass.  Be  you  content: — good  Cinna,  take 
this  paper, 

And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor’s  chair, 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window;  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus’  statue:  all  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey’s  porch,  where  you  shall 
find  us. 

Is  Decius  Brutus  and  Trebonius  there? 


8  Fleering,  sneering. 

4  Bold,  my  hand,  Here,  take  my  hand. 

8  Factious,  active.  c  Griefs,  grievances. 

7  Element,  sky.  8  Favour,  aspect,  appearance. 

9  On ' t ,  of  it;  te.  that  he  has  joined  us. 
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Cmna.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber;  and  lie  ’s 
gone  M9 

To  seek  you  at  your  bouse.  Well,  I  will  hie,1 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 
CWThat  done,  repair  to  Pompey’s  theatre. — 

[Exit  Cmna. 

Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet  ere  day 
See  Brutus  at  his  house;  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already,  and  the  man  entire, 

Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 


Casca.  O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people’s 
hearts ; 

And  that  which  would  appear  <.fVoiu*e  in  us 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 

Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness,  i bo 
Cass.  Him  and  Iris  worth  and  our  great 
need  of  him 

"lion  have  right  well  conceited.-  Let  us  go 
For  it  is  after  midnight;  and  ere  day 
Wewill  awakelmn  and  hesureof  him.  [Exeunt. 


ACT 

Scene  I.  Rome.  Brutus’s  garden.  Thunder 
and  lightning. 

Enter  Brutus. 

Bru.  What,  Lucius !  ho ! — 

I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 

Give  guess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say ! — 

I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly.— 
When,3  Lucius,  when?  awake,  I  say !  What, 
Lucius ! 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Call’d  you,  my  lord? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius; 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Lug.  I  will,  my  lord*  [Exit.  Lightning. 
Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death;  and,  for  my 
part,  10 

I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at4  him, 

But  for  the  general.5  He  would  be  crown’d 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there ’s 
the  question: 

It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder, 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.  Crown  him  ? 
—that;6 — 

And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 

That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 

The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse7  from  power;  and,  to  speak  truth  of 
Caesar, 

1  Hie,  hasten.  2  Conceited,  conceived,  judged. 

3  When /  an  exclamation  of  impatience. 

4  Spurn  at,  strike  at,  attack. 

s  The  general,  the  people,  the  community. 

6  That,  be  that  so,  suppose  that  done. 

7  Remorse,  mercy,  or  pity. 
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II. 

I  have  not  known  when  liis  affections  sway’d 
More  than  his  reason.  But  ’t  is  a  common 

proof8  21 

That  lowliness  is  young  ambition’s  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees9 
By  which  he  did  ascend:  so  Caesar  may. 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.  And,  since  the 
quarrel 

Will  hear  no  colour  for  the  thing  lie  is,  29 
Fashion  it  thus:  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities; 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent’s  egg, 
Which  hatch’d  would,  as  his  kind,10  grow  mis¬ 
chievous, 

And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Enter  Lucius. 

Imc.  The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper  thus  seal’d  up;  and  I  am  sure 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

[Gives  him  a  letter . 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  again;  it  is  not  day. 

Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March? 
Luc.  I  know  not,  sir.  41 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me 
word. 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  [Lightning.  Exit 

Bru.  The  exhalations,11  whizzing  in  the  air, 

8  Proof,  experience.  9  Base  degrees,  lower  steps. 

10  As  his  land,  like  the  rest  of  his  species. 

II  Exhalations,  meteors. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 
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ACT  IT.  Scene  1. 


Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  letter ,  holds  it  up ,  and  reads. 
“  Brutus,  thou  sleep’st ;  awake,  and  see  thyself. 
Shall  Borne,  etc.  Speak,  strike,  redress ! 35 
“Brutus,  thou  sleep’s! ;  awake!33 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp’d 
Where  I  have  took  them  up.  so 

“Shall  Rome,  etc.33  Thus  must  I  piece  it  out: 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man’s  awe? 
What !  Rome  ? 

My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call’d  a  king. 
“  Speak,  strike,  redress !  ” — Am  I  entreated 
To  speak  and  strike?  O  Rome,  I  make  thee 
promise, 

If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receives! 

Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Enter  Lucius. 

Lite.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fifteen  days. 

[Knocking  within. 
Bru.  ’Tis  good.  Go  to  the  gate;  somebody 
knocks.—  [Exit  Lucius. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Cesar 
I  have  not  slept.  62 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma1  or  a  hideous  dream: 

The  Genius2  and  the  mortal  instruments3 
Are  then  in  council;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Enter  Lucius. 

Lug.  Sir,  ’tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the 
door,  to 

Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone? 

Luc.  No,  sir;  there  are  moe4  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Lite.  No,  sir;  their  hats  are  pluck’d  about 
their  ears, 

And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
That5  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour.5 
Bru.  Let  ’em  enter. 

[Exit  Lucius. 

1  Phantasma,  vision.  2  genius,  spirit,  soul. 

3  Mortal  instruments ,  bodily  powers. 

4  Moe,  more.  &  That,  so  that.  6  Favour,  face,  feature. 


They  are  the  faction.  0  conspiracy, 

Sham’st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by 
night, 

When  evils  are  most  free  ?  0,  then,  by  day 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?  Seek  none, 
conspiracy;  si 

Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability; 

For,  if  thou  path,7  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention.8 

Enter  Cassius,  foliotoed  by  Casca,  Decius, 
Cinna,  Metellus  Cumber,  and  Trebonius, 
with  their  faces  muffled  in  their  togas. 

Cass.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest: 
Good  morrow,  Brutus;  do  we  trouble  you? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour,  awake  all  night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you? 
Cass.  Yes,  every  man  of  them;  and  no  man 
here  90 

But  honours  you;  and  every  one  doth  wish 
Yon  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. — 

[They  all  uncover  their  faces. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cass.  This,  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cass.  This,  Casca;  this,  Cinna;  and  this, 
Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. — 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night? 

Cass.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word?  loo 

[He  retires  with  Cassius. 
Dec.  Here  lies  the  east:  doth  not  the  day 
break  here? 

Casca.  No. 

Cinna.  0,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth;  and  yon  grey 
lines 

That  fret9  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 
Casca.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both 
deceiv’d. 

Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on10  the  south, 

?  Path,  walk. 

8  Prevention,  discovery,  and  consequent  thwarting. 

9  Fret,  diversify,  variegate. 

19  Growing  on,  verging  toward. 
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Weighing1  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence  up  higher  toward  the 
north  109 

He  first  presents  his  fire;  and  the  high  east 
Stands  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

[Brutus  and  Cassius  come  forward. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by 
one. 

Cass.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.  N o,  not  an  oath !  If  not  the  face  of  men, 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time’s  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed; 

So  let  high-sighted2  tyranny  range  on, 

Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  But  if  these, 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough  120 
*  To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women;  then,  country¬ 
men, 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond 
Than  secret  Bomans  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter?3  and  what  other  oath 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag’d 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it?  12s 
Swear  priests  and  cowards  and  men  cautelous,4 
Old  feeble  carrions  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt:  but  do  not  stain 
The  even5  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  the  insuppressive6  metal  of  our  spirits, 
To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 
Did  need  an  oath;  when  every  drop  of  blood, 
That  every  Boman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 

Is  guilty  of  a  several 7  bastardy 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass’d  from  him. 

Cass.  But  what  of  Cicero?  Shall  we  sound 
him?  141 

I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cinna.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  0,  let  us  have  him;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 

And  buy  men’s  voices  to  commend  our  deeds: 


1  Weighing,  considering:. 

2  High-sighted,  supercilious,  haughty. 

3  Palter ,  shuffle,  equivocate. 

*  Cautelous ,  crafty,  wary.  5  Even,  pure,  blameless. 

6  Insuppressive,  irrepressible.  7  Several,  separate. 
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It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul’d,  our  hands; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.  0,  name  him  not:  let  us  not  break 
with  him;8  i*r>o 

For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cass.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch’d  but  only 
Csesar? 

Cass.  Decius,  well  urg’d: — I  think  it  is  not 
meet 

Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov’d  of  Csesar, 
Should  outlive  Csesar.  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd9  contriver,  and  you  know  Ms  means, 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all;  which  to  prevent,  a 60 

Let  Antony  and  Csesar  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Cains 
Cassius, 

To  cut  the  head  off  and  then  hack  the  limbs, 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy10  afterwards; 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Csesar; 

Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Csesar, 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood; 

0,  that  we  then  could  come  by11  Csesar’s  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Csesar!  But,  alas,  rro 
Csesar  must  bleed  for  it!  And,  gentle  friends, 
Let ’s  kill  him  boldly,  hut  not  wratlifully; 

Let ’s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 

Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds: 

And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 

Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 

And  after  seem  to  chide  ’em.  This  shall  make12 
Our  purpose  necessary  and  not  envious;13 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 

We  shall  be  call’d  purgers,14  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him;  m 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar’s. arm 
When  Csesar’s  head  is  off. 

Cass.  Yet  I  fear  him; 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  .Csesar— 
Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him: 


8  Break  with  him,  broach  it  to  him. 

8  Shrewd,  evil,  mischievous. 

10  Envy ,  malice.  lx  Come  "by,  get  at. 

■is  Make,  make  to  appear.  13  Envious,  malicious. 

14  Purgers,  cleansers  or  healers. 
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FROM  THE  PAINTING  IN  THE  MANCHESTER 
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if  he  love  ( Asar,  all  that  ho  can  do 
Ls  to  himself,  ■  Uake  thought1  and  die  for  Caesar; 
And  that  were  much  he  should;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Trek  There  is  no  fear"  in  him;  let  him  not 

die ;  190 * 

Bor  he  will  live  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  strikes. 

Em.  Peace!  count  the  clock. 

Cass.  The  clock  lias  stricken  three. 

Trek  5 *T  is  time  to  part. 

Qass,  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Ccesar  will  come  forth  to-day  or  no; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late; 

Quite  from'1  the  main4  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies:0 
It  may  ho,  these',  apparent0  prodigies, 

The  unaceustom  d  terror  of  this  night, 

And  the  persuasion  of  his  augur ers  200 

May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Bee.  Never  fear  that.  If  he  be  so  resolv’d, 

I  can  o’ ers  way  him;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  he  betray’d  with  trees, 

And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  llatterers: 

But,  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 

Tie  says  he  does, — being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent,  210 
And  I  will  bring  Mm  to  the  Capitol. 

Cass.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to 
fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour;  is  that  the  utter¬ 
most  1 

Oinna.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not 
then. 

Met.  Gains  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard,7 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey; 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 
Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by 
him:8 

He  loves  me  well,  and  I  havegiven  him  reasons; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I T1  fashion  him. 

1  Take  thought ,  give  way  to  anxiety  or  despondency. 

2  Fear,  ground  for  fear,  cause  of  fear, 

a  From,  away  from,  contrary  to. 

4  Main,  strong,  fixed.  ■ 

s  Ceremonies,  omens  drawn  from  sacrifices,  or  ceremonial 

r^es  e  Apparent,  manifest. 

1  Bear  Ccesar  hard,  bear  him  a  grudge, 

a  By  Mm,  by  his  house. 


Cass.  The  morning  comes  upon ’s ;  we’ll  leave 
you,  Brutus. —  221 

And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves;  but  all  re¬ 
member 

What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true 
Bomans. 

Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily. 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on9  our  purposes; 

But  bear  it  as  our  Boman  actors  do, 

With  untir’d  spirits  and  formal  constancy:10 
And  so,  good  morrow  to  you  every  one. — 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutus ,  muffling  up 
their  faces  in  their  togas. 

[Boy!  Lucius!— Fast  asleep?  It  is  no  matter 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber:  mi 
Thou  hast  no  figures,11  nor  no  fantasies, 

Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men;$ 
Therefore  thou  sleep’st  so  sound.]  > 

Enter  Pobtia. 

pon  Brutus,  my  lord! 

Bru.  Portia,  what  mean  you?  Wherefore 
rise  you  now? 

It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning. 
For.  Nor  for  yours  neither.  You’ve  un- 
gently,  Brutus, 

Stole  from  my  bed;  and  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walk’d  about,  239 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across; 
And,  when  I  ask’d  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  star’d  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks: 

I  urg’d  you  further;  then  you  scratch’d  your 
head, 

And  too  impatiently  stamp’d  with  your  foot: 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer’d  not, 

But  with  an  angry  wafture12  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.  C  So  I  did;  ) 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience  ^  j 
Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled;  and  withal ! 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour,  250  / 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  j 
man.  ) 

It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep,  ] 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape  J 
As  it  hath  much  prevail’d  on  your  condition,13  ? 

9  Put  on,  show,  disclose. 

10  Formal  constancy,  outward  self-possession. 
n  Figures,  pictures  created  by  imagination/ 

12  Wafture,  waving.  13  Condition,  disposition,  temper. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


JULIUS  OaESAE. 


ACT  IT.  Scene  l. 


I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.],  Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 
Brit.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 


j Bru.  [ Raising  her]  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia.— (Act  ii.  1.  278.) 


For.  Brutus  is  wise,  and,  were  he  not  in 
health, 

He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 
Bru.  Why,  so  I  do.— Good  Portia,  go  to 
bed.  2G0 

^  For.  Is  Brutus  sick?— £  and  is  it  physical1 
$To  walk  unbraced2  and  suck  up  the  humours 

1  Physical,  medicinal,  wholesome. 

2  Unbraced,  ungirt. 

■.'.26.'' 


Of  the  dank3  morning?  What !  is  Brutus  sick,  ] 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 

And  tempt  the  rheumy4  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?  No,  my  Brutus; 
You  have  some  sick  offence5  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 

I  ought  to  know  of ;  and,  upon  my  knees,  270 

[Kneels. 

I  charm6  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love  and  that  great  vow, 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 

That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 
Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  [Raising  her ]  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 
For.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle 
Brutus. 

Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets  2si 
That  appertain  to  you  ?  Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation, 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?  Dwell  I  but  in 
the  suburbs 

Of  your  good  pleasure?  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus5  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.  [Embraces  her. 

For.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know 
this  secret.  291 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman;  but  withal 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife: 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman;  but  withal 
A  woman  well  reputed,  Cato’s  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father’d  and  so  husbanded? 

Tell  me  your  counsels;  I  will  not  disclose  ’em: 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound  soo 

Here  in  the  thigh;  can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband’s  secrets? 


s  Dank,  damp,  moist. 

*  Rheumy,  causing  rheumatism;  according  to  some  = 
damp. 

fi  Some  side  offence ,  something  that  offends  and  makes 
you  sick.  e  Charm,  conjure. 


ACT  II.  Scene  I. 


JULIUS  CAESAR. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


Bru.  0  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! —  303 

[Knocking  within. 
Hark,  hark !  one  knocks.  Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 

All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
All  the  charaetery 1  of  my  sad  brows: 

Leave  me  with  haste. —  [Exit  Portia. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Ligarius. 

Lucius,  who  ’s  that  knocks  ? 
Luc.  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  •would  speak 
with  you.  3io 

Bru.  Gains  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake 
of. — 

Boy,  stand  aside.— Gains  Ligarius!  how  ? 

Lig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble 
tongue. 

Bru.  0,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out, 
brave  Cains, 

To  wear  a  kerchief !  Would  you  were  not  sick ! 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru,  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 

!£Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it.  319 
Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.  Soul  of  Rome ! 
Brave  son,  deriv’d  from  honourable  loins ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,2  has  conjur’d  up 
My  mortified3  spirit.  Now  bid  me  run, 

( And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible, 

4 Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.  What’s  to  do? 
s  Bru.  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick 
\  men  whole. 

{  Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must 
\  make  sick? 

I  Bru.  That  must  we  also.  What  it  is,  my 
\  Cains,] 

I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going,  330 
To  whom4  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot; 

And  with  a  heart  new-fir’d  I  follow  you, 

To  do  I  know  not  what;  but  it  sufficeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me,  then.  [Exeunt. 


1  Chardctcry,  handwriting. 

2  Exorcist,  one  who  raises  spirits.  See  note  89,  II. 

Henry  VI.  s  Mortified,  deadened. 

*  To  whom ,  to  him  to  whom. 


Scene  II.  A  room  in  Ccesads  palace. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Gesar  in  his 
night-gown. 

Cces.  Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at 
peace  to-night; 

Thrice  hath  Calpurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 

“  Help,  I10 !  they  murder  Caesar !  ” —  Who ’s 
within  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord ! 

Cm.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present5  sacrifice, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Calpurnia. 

Cal.  What  mean  you,  Caesar  ?  Think  you 
to  wralk  forth? 

You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 
Cm.  Caesar  shall  forth.  The  things  that 

threaten’d  me  10 

Ne’er  look’d  but  on  my  back;  when  they  shall 
see 

The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,6 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.  There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and 
seen, 

Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets; 

And  graves  have  yawn’d  and  yielded  up  their 
dead; 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol;  21 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled7  in  the  air, 

Horses  did  neigh  and  dying  men  did  groan; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the 
streets. 

0  Caesar  I  these  things  are  beyond  all  use,8 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Cm.  What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purpos’d  by  the  mighty  gods? 
[[Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar. 

5  Present,  Immediate. 

6  Stood  on  ceremonies,  laid  stress  on  omens. 

7  Hurtled,  clashed.  8  Use,  what  is  usual. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


JULIUS  CiESAB. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


ICal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets 
seen;  so 

The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death 
of  princes. 

Cces .]  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 
.deaths^*-  ""  ~ 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  onee.| 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strangethat  men  shonldf  ear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come. — 

Enter  a  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 
Serv.  They  would  not  have  yon  to  stir  forth 
to-day. 

Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth,  39 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

Cces.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice; 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 

[Exit  Servant. 

If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 

?  N o,  Csesar  shall  £  not.  Danger  knows  full  well 
?  That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 

We  are  two  lions  litter’d  in  one  day, 

And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible; — 

\  And  Caesar  shall  ]  go  forth. 

Cal.  -  Alas !  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consum’d  in  confidence. 

Do  not  go  forth  to-day.  Call  it  my  fear  50 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We  ’ll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house, 
And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-day; 

Let  me,  upon  my  knees,  prevail  in  this. 

Cces.  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well, 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here’s  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 
Dec.  Caesar,  all  hail !  Good  morrow,  worthy 
Caesar; 

I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Cces.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators,  ei 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day. 
Cannot  is  false;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser; 

I  will  not  come  to-day :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 
Cal.  Say,  he  is  sick, 

Cces.  Shall  Csesar  send  a  lie*? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch’d  mine  arm  so  far, 
28 


To  be  afeard1  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth? — 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Csesar,  let  me  know’-  some 
cause, 

Lest  I  be  laugh’d  at  when  I  tell  them  so.  70 
Cces.  The  cause  is  in  my  will, — I  will  not 
come: 

That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 

But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 

Because  I  love  you,  I  wall  let  you  know: — 
Calpurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays2  me  at  home. 
She  dream’d  to-night  she  saw  my  statua,3 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood;  and  many  lusty  Bomans 
Came  smiling  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it; 
And  these 

Does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents  so 
Of  evils  imminent;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg’d  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted; 

It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate. 

Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 

In  which  so  many  smiling  Bomans  bath’d, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Borne  shall  suck 
Beviving  blood;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance.4 
This  by  Calpurnia’s  dream  is  signified.  90 
Cces.  And  this  way  have  you  well  ex¬ 
pounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I 
can  say; 

And  know  it  now.  The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Csesar. 

If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.  Besides,  it  were  a 
mock 

Apt  to  be  render’d,5  for  some  one  to  say, 

“  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 

When  Caesar’s  wife  shall  meet  with  better 
dreams.”  99 

If  Csesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
“Lo,  Csesar  is  afraid”? 

Pardon  me,  Csesar,  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding0  bids  me  tell  you  this; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.7 

1  Afeard ,  used  interchangeably  with  afraid. 

2  Stays,  i.c.  makes  me  stay.  3  Statua,  statue. 

*  Cognizance,  tokens,  souvenirs;  plural. . 

5  Apt  to  be  render'd,  likely  to  be  uttered  in  reply. 

G  Proceeding,  progress,  career. 

7  Liable,  subject,  subordinate. 


JULIUS  CLE, 5 Aiv ,  Cal.  0  Caesar!  these  things  are  'beyond  all 

Act  II.  Scene  2.  Ilr.es  25-26.  And  I  do  fear  them. 


ACT  n.  Scene  2. 


JULIUS  CJESAR. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


Cces.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now, 
Calpurnia !  iog 

I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 

[Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go. — ] 

Enter  Publius,  Brutus,  Ligaritjs,  Metellus, 
Gasca,  Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

[Exit  Calpurnia. 


Pub.  Good  morrow,  Csesar. 

Cm.  Welcome,  Publius. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr’d  so  early  too? — 
[Good  morrow,  Casca. — Cains  Ligarius,  iiU 
Caesar  was  ne’er  so  much  your  enemy  ; 

As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — \ 
What  is ’t  o’clock?  I 

Bru.  Csesar,  5t  is  strucken  eight. ? 

Cm."}  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy.  $ 


Enter  Antony. 

See!  Antony,  that  revels  long  o’  nights, 

Is  notwithstanding  up.— Good  morrow,  An¬ 
tony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

Cm.  Bid  them  prepare  within. — 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 

Now,  Cinna:— Now,  Metellus:— what,  Tre¬ 
bonius!  120 

I  have  an  hour’s  talk  in  store  for  you. 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day; 

Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Caesar,  I  will: — [aside]  and  so  near 
will  I  be 


That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been 
further.  125 

Cm.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some 
wine  with  me; 

And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go 
together. 

[Exeunt  Ccesar  and  Antony ,  Casca  and  Be- 
ciuSy  Cinna  and  Metellus,  and  Trebonius. 
Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,1  0 
Caesar, 

The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns2  to  think  upon! 

[Exit. 

i  That  every  Wee  is  not  the  same,  that  the  semblance  is 
not  always  the  reality  (the  same  as  it  seems). 

1  Yearns,  grieves. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


JULIUS  CUESAB. 


ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


Scene  III.  A  street  near  the  Capitol. 

Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  paper. 

Art.  “  Csesar,  beware  of  Brutus;  take  heed  of  Cas¬ 
sius  ;  come  not  near  Casca ;  have  an  eye  to  China ; 
trust  not  Trebonius;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber; 
Decius  Brutus  loves  thee  not;  thou  hast  wrong’d 
Caius  Ligarius.  There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these 
men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Csesar.  If  thou  beest  not 
immortal,  look  about  you;  security  gives  way1  to 
conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods  defend  thee !  Thy 
lover,  Artemidorus.  ” 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Csesar  pass  along,  11 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of2  the  teeth  of  emulation.3 
If  thou  read  this,  0  Caesar,  thou  mayst  live; 
If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.4 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV.  Another  part  of  the  same  street , 
before  the  house  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  mid  Lucius. 

For .  I  prithee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone: 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

For.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here 
again, 

Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do 
there. — 

[Aside]  0  constancy,5  be  strong  upon  my 
side! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  ’tween  my  heart  and 
tongue! 

I  have  a  man’s  mind,  but  a  woman’s  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel! — 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Bun  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else?  il 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else? 

For.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord 
look  well, 

Eor  he  went  sickly  forth;  and  take  good 
note 


1  Security  gives  way,  carelessness,  or  lack  of  caution, 

opens  a  way.  a  Out  of,  i.e.  out  of  the  reach  of. 

3  Emulation,  envy.  4  Contrive,* conspire,  plot. 

5  Constancy ,  self-possession. 
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What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy!  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Lor.  Prithee,  listen  well; 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour0  like  a  fray, 

And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,7  madam,  I  hear  nothing.  20 

Enter  the  Soothsayer. 

For.  Come  hither,  fellow:  which  way  hast 
thou  been? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

For.  What  is  ’t  o’clock  ? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

For.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol? 
Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet;  I  go  to  take  my 
stand, 

To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

For.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Cmsar,  hast 
thou  not? 

Sooth,  That  I  have,  lady;  if  it  will  please 
Caesar 

To  be  so  good  to  Caesar  as  to  hear  me, 

I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself.  30 
For.  Why,  know’st  thou  any  harm’s  in¬ 
tended8  towards  Mm? 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that 
I  fear  may  chance. 

Good  morrow  to  you.— Here  the  street  is  nar¬ 
row; 

The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels, 

Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors, 

Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death: 

I  ’ll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,9  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Csesar  as  he  comes  along. 

[Exit. 

For.  I  must  go  in.-— Ay  me,  how  weak  a 
thing 

The  heart  of  woman  is!  0  Brutus,  40 

The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise! — 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me. — Brutus  hath  a  suit, 
That  Csesar  will  not  grant. — O,  I  grow  faint! — 
Bun,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord; 
Say  I  am  merry:  come  to  me  again, 

And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

R  Rumour,  murmur,  noise. 

7  Sooth,  in  truth. 

8  Harm ’s  intended,  harm  that  is  intended. 

9  Void,  open;  opposed  to  narrow  above. 
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ACT 

Scene  I.  The  Capitol ;  the  Senate  sitting.  \ 

A  crowd  of  people  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
Capitol;  among  them  Artemidorus  and  the 
Soothsayer.  Flourish.  Enter  CiESAR,  Bru¬ 
tus,  Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Metellus, 
Trebonius,  Cinna,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Popi- 
lius,  Publius,  and  others. 

Coes.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Caesar;  but  not  gone. 


III. 

Art.  Hail,  Caesar !  Read  this  schedule. 

Bee.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o’er- 
read, 

At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  O,  Caesar,  read  mine  first;  for  mine’s 
a  suit 

That  touches  Caesar  nearer:  read  it,  great 
Caesar. 

Coes.  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last 
serv’d.  8 


For.  Why,  know’st  thou  any  harm’s  intended  towards  him?— (Act  ii.  4. 31.) 


Art.  Delay  not,  Caesar;  read  it  in¬ 
stantly. 

Coes.  What !  is  the  fellow  mad  % 

Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

[Forcing  the  Soothsayer  off. 
Cass .  What!  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the 
street1? 

Come  to  the  Capitol. 


CiESAR  enters  the  Capitol ,  the  rest  following.  All 
the  Senators  rise.  CiESAR  sits  in  state  chair . 

Pop.  [To  Cassius ]  I  wish  your  enterprise 
to-day  may  thrive. 

Cass.  What  enterprise,  Popilius? 

Pop.  #  Pare  you  well 

[Advances  to  Coesar. 
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Bru.  What  said  Popilitis  Lena? 

Cass.  He  wish’d  to-day  our  enterprise  might 
thrive. 

I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

[Casca  crosses  behind  to  Cassius , 
and  Becitcs  to  Casca. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar;  mark  him. 
Cass.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  preven¬ 
tion. —  19 

Brutus,  what  shall  be  done  ?  If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back,1 
Por  I  will  slay  myself. 

[Popilius  kisses  Ccesar’s  hand. 
Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant: 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes; 
Por,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change.2 
Cass.  Trebonius  knows  his  time;  for,  look 
you,  Brutus, 

He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Antony  and  Trebonius  cross  behind 
state  chair  and  exeunt. 

Dec.  [Crosses  to  Brutus']  Where  is  Metellus 
Cimber  ?  Let  him  go 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

[Metellus  advances  to  Caesar's  chair. 
Bru.  He  is  address’d : 3  press  near  and  second 
him. 

Cinna.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears 
your  hand.  30 

Casca.  Are  we  all  ready? 

[Goes  to  side  of  Caesar’s  chair. 
*  Cces.  What  is  now  amiss 

m  That  Caesar  and  his  senate  must  redress? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most 
puissant  Caesar, 

Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart. —  [Kneeling. 

Cces.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 

And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.  Be  not  fond,4 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood 
That  will  be  thaw’d  from  the  true  quality  4i 
With5  that  which melteth  fools, — I  mean  sweet 
words, 

1  Turn  hack,  return  home. 

2  Change ,  change  colour  or  expression. 

8  Address’d,  prepared,  ready. 

4  Fond,  foolish.  s  With,  by. 


Low-crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  fawn¬ 
ing.  43 

Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished; 

If  thou  dost  bend  and  pray  and  fawn  for 
him, 

I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 

Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong;  nor  without 
cause 

Will  he  be  satisfied.  [Metellus  rises.  • 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than 
my  own,  49 

To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar’s  ear 
Por  the  repealing0  of  my  banish’d  brother? 

Bru.  [Kneeling]  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in 
flattery,  Caesar; 

Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

[Brutus  rises. 

Cces.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cass.  [Kneeling]  Pardon,  Caesar;  Caesar, 
pardon: 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall, 

To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cces.  I  could  be  well  mov’d,  if  I  were  as  you; 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,7  prayers  would  move 
me: 

But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star,  eo 

[Cassius  rises. 

Of  'whose  true-fix’d  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber’d  sparks; 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine; 

But  there ’s  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place: 
So,  in  the  world ; ’t  is  furnish’d  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehen¬ 
sive;8 

Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unshak’d  of  motion:  and  that  I  am  he,  7o 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this, — 

That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish’d, 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cinna.  [Kneeling]  O  Caesar! — 

Cces.  Hence !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus? 
Dec.  [Kneeling]  Great  Caesar, — 

Cces.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel? 

c  Repealing,  recalling  (from  exile). 

7  Tray  to  move,  resort  to  prayers  in  order  to  move 
others. 

8  Apprehensive ,  endowed  with  apprehension,  intelligent. 
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Oasca .  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Metellus  lays  hold  on  Caesar’ s  robe; — Oasca 
stabs  Caesar  in  the  neck.  Caesar  catches 
hold  of  his  arm.  lie  then  is  stabbed  by 
several  other  Conspirators ,  and  at  last 
by  Marcus  Brutus. 

Cm.  Et  tu ,  Brute!1—1 Then,  fall,  Caesar. 

[A alls  dead  at  the  foot  of  Pompey’s  statue. 
The  Senators  and  People  retire  in  con¬ 
fusion. 

£  Cinna.  Liberty !  Freedom !  Tyranny  is 
?  dead ! — 

^Bun  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets, 
jj  Cass.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry 
ou^»  so 

{  “  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement !  ”  ] 
Bru.  People,  and  senators!  be  not  affrighted; 
Fly  not;  stand  still: — ambition’s  debt  is  paid. 

^  t  Oasca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

'j  Dec.  And  Cassius  too. 

<!  Bm.  Where’s  Publius? 

/  Cinna.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this 
l  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend 
of  Caesar’s 
j  Should  chance — 

J>  Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing.— Publius,  good 
cheer;2]  so 

There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 

Nor  to  no  Boman  else:  so  tell  them,  Publius. 
Cass.  And  leave  us,  Publius;  lest  that  the 
people 

Bushing  on  us  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.  Do  so; — and  let  no  man  abide3  this  deed, 
But  we  the  doers. 

Enter  Treboniits. 

Cass.  Where  is  Antony? 

Treb.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz’d. 

Men,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.  Fates!  we  will  know  your  pleasures: — 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know;  ’t  is  but  the  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. ' 
Oasca .  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years 

101 

Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

1  Et  tu,  Brute !  And  thou,  Brutus! 

2  Good  cheer ,  be  of  good  cheer,  be  not  alarmed. 

3  Abide,  answer  for. 


Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit; 
So  are  we  Cesar’s  friends,  that  have  abridg’d 
His  time  of  fearing  death. -£  Stoop,  Bomans, 
stoop, 

And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Cesar’s  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords;  ] 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place, 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o’er  our  heads, 
Let’s  all  cry,  “Peace!  Freedom!  and  Liberty!” 
Cass.  Q  Stoop,  then,  and  wash. — ]  How  many 
ages  hence  m 

Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  o’er 
In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown ! 
Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in 
sport, 

That  now  on  Pompey’s  basis4  lies  along 
No  worthier  than  the  dust! 

Cass.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call’d 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty,  ns 
Dec.  What !  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cass.  Ay,  every  man  away; 

Brutus  shall  lead;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Borne. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft,  who  comes  here?  A  friend  of 
Antony’s. 

Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me 
kneel;  [Kneeling. 

Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down; 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say: — 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest; 
Cesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving.  \ 
Say  I  love  Brutus  and  I  honour  him; 

Say  I  fear’d  Caesar,  honour’d  him,  and  lov’d 
him. 

If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony  130 
May  safely  come  to  him  and  be  resolv’d5 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv’d  to  lie  in  death, 

Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus 
Thorough6  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state 
With  all  true  faith.  So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Boman; 

I  never  thought  him  worse.  [Servant  rises. 

4  On  Pompey’s  basis,  i.e.  at  the  base  of  Tompey’s  statue. 

5  Mesolv’d,  Informed,  satisfied. 

6  Thorough  tbe  original  form  of  through 
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Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied;  and,  by  my  honour,  141 
Depart  untouch’d. 

JServ.  I  ’ll  fetch  him  presently. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well 
to  friend.1 

*  Cass.  I  wish  we  may;  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 
That  fears  him  much;  and  my  misgiving  still2 
Dalis  shrewdly  to  the  purpose.3 
Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — • 

Enter  Antony. 

Welcome,  Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  0  mighty  Caesar  I  Dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 

[. Kneeling  by  Cessans  body. 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?  Dare  thee 
well. —  150 

[ Rises']  I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  in¬ 
tend, 

Who  else  must  be  let  blood,4  who  else  is  rank;5 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar’s  death’s  hour,  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made 
rich 

With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 

I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard,6 
££Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and 
4  smoke,  ]] 

Dulfil  your  pleasure.  Live  a  thousand  years, 
*  I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die;  ieo 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by r  Caesar  and  by  you  cut  off, 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony!  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do,  yet  see  you  but  our  hands 
'  And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done  : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not:  they  are  pitiful;  ies 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Borne — 

As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity  pity- — 

Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.  Dor  your  part, 


1  To  f  riend,  for  a  friend.  2  still,  always. 

3  Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose,  turns  out  to  Tbe  very 
much  to  the  purpose. 

4  Let  blood,  hied,  that  is,  put  to  death. 

5  Manic,  too  full-blooded. 

3  Bear  me  hard,  i.e.  dislike  me.  7  By,  beside, 
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To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark 
Antony;  173 

Our  arms  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts 
Of  brothers’  temper,  do  receive  you  in, 

With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  rever¬ 
ence. 

Cas.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any 
man’s, 

In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities.  :i7s 

Bru.  Only  he  patient,  till  we  have  appeas’d 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear, 
And  then  we  will  deliver8  you  the  cause 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him, 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand: 
Dirst,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you  ;— 
Next,  Cains  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand;— 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours; — now  yours,  Me- 
tellus; — 

Yours, China; — and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours  ;— 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good 
Trebomus. 

Gentlemen  all, — alas!  what  shall  I  say?  190 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit9 
me, 

Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 

[Bending  over  Ccesads  body. 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  0,  ’t  is  true ! 

If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 

Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer10  than  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 

Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, — 
Most  noble!  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds,  200 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy 
blood, 

It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius! — Here  wast  thou  bay’d,11 
brave  hart; 

Here  didst  thou  fall;  and  here  thy  hunters 
stand, 

Sign’d12  in  thy  spoil  and  crimson’d  in  thy 
lethe.13 — 


8  Deliver,  declare  to.  9  Conceit,  conceive,  consider. 
10  Dearer,  more  intensely.  u  Bay’d,  brought  to  bay. 
12  Sign'd,  marked,  stained. 

Lethe,  metaphorically  for  flowing  blood. 
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|E0  world!  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart; 

\  And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee.— 

<j  U°w  like  a  deer  strueken  by  many  princes 
)  Dost  thou  here  lie  1  ]  2io 

Cass.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius : 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this; 

Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty.1 

Cass.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us? 
Will  you  be  prick’d2  in  number  of  our  friends; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you? 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands;  but  was 
indeed 

Sway’d  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on 
Caesar.  219 

Friends  am  I  with  you  all  and  love  you  all; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Caesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle: 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 

You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ani.  That’s  all  I  seek; 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce3  his  body  to  the  market-place, 

And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 

Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral.  230 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cass.  [Taking  him  aside ]  Brutus,  a  word 
with  you: — 

You  know  not  what  you  do:  do  not  consent 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral: 

Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov’d 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru.  [Aside  to  Cassius ]  By  your  pardon; _ 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 

And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar’s  death; 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission; 

And  that  we  are  contented  Caesar  shall  240 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 

It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cass.  [Aside  to  Brutus"}  I  know  not  what 
may  fall;4 1  like  it  not. 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar’s 
body. 

1  Cold  modesty,  cool  (dispassionate)  moderation. 

2  Prick'd,  marked,  i.e.  enlisted. 

3  Produce ,  bear  forth.  *  befall. 


CAESAR. 

You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Csesar, 
And  say  you  do ’t  by  our  permission; 

Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral.  And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going,  250 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Antony. 
Ant.  [Kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Ccesar’s  body ] 
0,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  but¬ 
chers  ! 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

Woe  to  the  hands  that  shed  this  costly  blood! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby 
lips  _  260 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue: — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men; 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy; 

Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 

And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 

That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter’d  with  the  hands  of  war, 
All  pity  chok’d  with  custom  of  fell  deeds; 

And  Gesar’s  spirit  ranging  for  revenge,  270 
C  With  At6  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell,] 
Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch’s  voice 
Cry  “Havoc!”5  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war; 
That6  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men  groaning  for  burial.— 

Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Csesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  Csesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to 
Rome.  278 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters  and  is  coming ; 
And  bid  me  say  to  you,  by  word  of  mouth — 

[Seeing  the  body. 
0  Caesar! —  [He  is  overcome  with  grief. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big;  get  thee  apart  and 
weep. 

5  Havoc !  the  old  signal  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  given. 

6  That,  so  that. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


JULIUS  CiESAE. 


ACT  II L  Scene  i 


Passion,1  I  see,  is  catching;  for  mine  eyes, 
Seeing  those  heads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.  Is  thy  master  coming  '? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues 
of  Eome. 

Ant.  Post  hack  with  speed,  and  tell  him 
what  hath  chanc’d. 

Here  is  a  mourning  Eome,  a  dangerous  Eome, 
No  Eome2  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet;  289 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.  Yet,  stay  awhile; 
Thou  shalt  not  hack  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place:  there  shall  I  try, 

In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men; 
According  to  the  which  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

[ Exeunt  with  Ccesads  body. 

Scene  II.  The  Forum . 

Shouts  of  Citizens  heard  within.  Enter  Brijtus 
and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  Citizens. 

Citizens.  We  will  be  satisfied;  let  us  he 
satisfied. 

Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience, 
friends. — 

Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 

And  part  the  numbers.3— 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  ’em  stay 
here; 

Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar’s  death. 

First  Git.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

Sec.  Oit.  I  will  hear  Cassius;  and  compare 
their  reasons, 

When  severally4  we  hear  them  rendered.  10 
[Exit  Cassius  with  some  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens.  Brutus  goes  into  the  rostrum. 
Third  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended: 
silence ! 

Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Eomans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!5  hear  me  for 
my  cause,  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear; 
believe  me  for  mine  honour,  and  have  respect 
to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe;  cen- 

i  Passion,  emotion.  2  Rome ,  a  play  upon  room. 
s  Part  the  numbers,  divide  the  multitude. 

4  Severally,  separately.  s  Lovers,  friends. 


..sure0  me  in  your  wisdom,  ami  awake  your 
senses,  that  you  may  tlu*  better  judge1.  If 
there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend 
of  Caesar’s,  to  him  E  say  that  Brutus’  love  to 
Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then  t hat- 
friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  (  Asar, 
this  is  my  answer, — Not  that  L  loved  (Aesar 
less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you 
rather  Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves, 
than  that  Cmsar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free 
men?  As  Caesar  loved  me,  1  weep  for  him; 
as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was 
valiant,  I  honour  him;  but  as  be  was  ambi¬ 
tious,  I  slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love; 
joy  for  his  fortune;  honour  for  his  val<  mr;  a, ml 
death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  hero  so  base 
that  would  be  a  bondman?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude 
that  would  not  be  a  Eoman?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile 
that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak, 
for  him  have  T  offended.  I  pause  for  a  reply. 

All.  None,  Brutus,  none.  ss 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have 
1  done  no  more  to  Caesar  than  you  sha.ll  do  to 
I  Brutus.  The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled 
\in  the  Capitol;  his  glory  not  extenuated, 
Wherein  he  was  worthy;  nor  his  offences  en¬ 
forced,7  for  which  he  suffered  death.  44 

Enter  four  Guards  bearing  Cjssar’s  body  on  a 
hie r,  Antony  and  others . 

Here  conies  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark 
Antony,  who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  Ins 
death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  Ins  dying,  a 
place  in  the  commonwealth;  as  which  of  you 
shall  not?  With  this  I  depart,— that,  as  I 
slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Eome,  I 
have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it 
shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death.  52 
[lie  descends  from  the  rostrum. 

All.  Live,  Brutus,  live !  live! 

First  Cit.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home 
unto  his  house. 

Sec.  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with,  his  ancestors. 

Third  Cit.  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

Fourth  Cit.  Caesar’s  better  parts 

Shall  now  be  crown’d  in  Brutus. 


0  Censure,  judge.  7  Enforced ,  exaggerated. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


JULIUS  CAESAR 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


First  Git.  We  ’ll  bring  him  to  his  house  with 
shouts  and  clamours. 

Bru.  My  countrymen, — 

Sec.  Git.  Peace !  silence !  Brutus  speaks. 
First  Git.  Peace,  ho!  59 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony; 

Do  grace1  to  Caesar’s  corpse,  and  grace  his 
speech 

Tending  to  Caesar’s  glories;  which  Mark  Antony 
By  our  permission  is  allow’d  to  make. 

I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 

Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Exit. 
First  Git.  Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark 
Antony. 

Third  Git.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public 
chair;2 

We  ’ll  hear  him. — Noble  Antony,  go  up.  m 
Ant.  For  Brutus’  sake,  I  am  beholding3  to 
you.  [He  goes  up  into  the  rostrum. 

Fourth  Git.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 
Third  Git  He  says,  for  Brutus’  sake, 

He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

Fourth  Git.  ’T  were  best  he  speak  no  harm 
of  Brutus  here. 

First  Git.  This  Csesar  was  a  tyrant. 

Third  Git.  Nay,  that ’s  certain; 

We  are  blest  that  Borne  is  rid  of  him. 

Sec.  Git.  Peace !  let  us  hear  what  Antony 
can  say. 

Ant.  You  gentle  Bomans, — 

All.  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Bomans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
your  ears; 

I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  so 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.  The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious; 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer’d  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest,— 
For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men, — 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar’s  funeral.  $9 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

1  Grace,  honour. 

2  Public  chair,  the  rostrum  or  pulpit  In  the  Forum. 

8  Beholding,  beholden. 


And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man.  as 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Borne, \ 
Whose  ransom  did  the  general  coffers  fill; 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath 
wept; 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal  100 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse :  was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once, — not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for 
him? 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Bear  with 
me;  no 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Csesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
First  Git.  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in 
his  sayings. 

Sec.  Git.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the 
matter, 

Csesar  hath  had  great  wrong. 

Third  Git.  Has  he  not,  masters? 

I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 
Fourth  Git  Mark’d  ye  his  words?  He  would 
not  take  the  crown; 

Therefore ’t  is  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 
First  Git.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear 
abide  it.4 

Sec.  Git  Poor  soul!  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire 
with  weeping.  120 

Third  Git  There ’s  not  a  nobler  man  in 
Borne  than  Antony. 

Fourth  Git.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again 
to  speak. 

Ant  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Csesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he 
there, 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters !  if  I  were  dispos’d  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 


*  Dear  abide  it,  pay  dearly  for  it. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


JULIUS  CJESAR. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


I  should  do  Brutus  wrong  and  Cassias  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men:  129 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here  ’s  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet;  ’tis  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons1  hear  this  testament — 
Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read — 


And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Cmsar’s 
wounds. 

And  dip  their  napkins2  in  his  sacred  blood, 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory,  189 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue. 

Fourth  Git  We  ’ll  hear  the  will:  read  it, 
Mark  Antony. 


Ant.  You  all  do  know  this  mantle.— {Act  iii.  2. 174.) 


All.  The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Csesar’s 

Will.  144 

Ant  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must 
not  read  it; 

It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov’d  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but 
men; 

And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 

It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad: 
’Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his 
heirs;  iso 

For  if  you  should,  0,  what  would  come  of  it? 


1  Commons,  common  people,  plebeians. 

2  1 VapJdns,  handkerchiefs. 
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Fourth  Git  Read  the  will!  we’ll  hear  it, 
Antony!  152 

You  shall  read  us  the  will !  Caesar’s  will ! 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient?  Will  you  stay 
awhile? 

I  have  o’ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 

I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb’d  Caesar;  I  do  fear  it. 
Fourth  Git  They  were  traitors !  honourable 
men! 

All.  The  will !  the  testament  l 
Sec.  Git  They  were  villains,  murderers! 
The  will !  Read  the  will !  160 

Ant  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the 
will? 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2, 


Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  1  And  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 
All.  Come  down. 

Bee.  Git.  Descend. 

[He  comes  down  from  the  rostrum^  and 
goes  to  the  head  of  the  body. 

Third  Git.  You  shall  have  leave. 

Fourth  Git.  A  ring;  stand  round. 

First  Git.  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from 
the  body. 

Bee.  Git.  Room  for  Antony ! — most  noble 
Antony !  170 

Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me;  stand  far1 

off. 

All.  Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed 
them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle:  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 

’Twas  on  a  summer’s  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day2  he  overcame  the  Nervii:— 

Look!  in  this  place  ran  Cassius’  dagger  through; 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made; 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb’d; 
And  as  he  pluck’d  his  cursed  steel  away,  isi 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow’d  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv’d3 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock’d,  or  no; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar’s  angel:4 
Judge,  0  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov’d 
him! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all; 

For,  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors’  arms, 
Quite  vanquish’d  him:  then  burst  his  mighty 
heart;  iso 

And,  in  Ms  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statua, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 
0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish’d  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint6  of  pity;  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what!  weep  you  when  you  but 
behold 


Far,  probably  a  contraction  of  farther. 

2  That  day,  on  that  day  when.  3  Resolv'd,  satisfied. 
*  Angel ,  darling.  5  Dint,  impression. 


Our  Caesar’s  vesture  wounded  ?  Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr’d,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 
First  Git.  O  piteous  spectacle  !  202 

Bee.  Git.  0  noble  Csesar ! 

Third  Git.  0  woful  day ! 

Fourth  Git.  O  traitors,  villains ! 

First  Git.  O  most  bloody  sight ! 

Bee.  Git.  We  will  be  reveng’d ! 

All.  Revenge !  About !  Seek !  Burn !  Fire ! 
Kill !  Slay !  Let  not  a  traitor  live ! 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen.  210 

First  Git.  Peace  there !  Hear  the  noble 
Antony. 

Bee.  Git.  We  ’ll  hear  him,  we  ’ll  follow  him, 
we  ’ll  die  with  him. 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
stir  you  up 

To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honour¬ 
able; — 

What  private  griefs0  they  have,  alas!  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it;  they  are  wise  and 
honourable, 

And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts: 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is;  221 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know 
full  well 

That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men’s  blood:  I  only  speak  right  on; 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know, 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar’s  wounds,  poor,  poor 
dumb  mouths, 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me:  but,  were  I 
Brutus,  230 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Csesar  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

All.  We  ’ll  mutiny. 

First  Git.  We’ll  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 
Third  Git.  Away,  then !  come,  seek  the  con¬ 
spirators. 

Ant.  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen;  yet  hear  me 
speak. 


6  Griefs,  grievances. 
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Adf  lit.  Scene  2. 


JULIUS  CJESAJR. 


ACT  HI.  Scene  2. 


All.  Peace,  ho !  Hear  Antony,  most  noble 
Antony. 

Ant.  Why,  friends,  yon  go  to  do  yon  know 
not  what.  240 

Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserv’d  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not ! — I  must  tell  you,  then: — 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

All.  Most  true; — the  will ! — let’s  stay,  and 
hear  the  will. 


Ant:  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Ciesar’s 
seal: —  ~45 

{Reading  the  scroll]  To  every  Roman  citizen 
he  gives, 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas.1 

Sec.  Oit.  Most  noble  Caesar !— we  ’ll  revenge 
his  death. 

Third  Oit.  0  royal  Caesar ! 

Ant  Hear  me  with  patience.  250 


Third  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him !— (Act  iii.  3. 40.) 


All.  Peace,  ho!  25i 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his 
walks, 

His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards,2 
On  this  side  Tiber;  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever,  common  plea¬ 
sures, 

To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar !  when  comes  such  another? 
First  Cit  Never,  never!  —  Come,  away, 
away! 

We’ll  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place, 

And  with  the  brands  fire3  the  traitors’  houses. 
Take  up  the  body.  261 

Sec.  Cit.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

Third  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

Fourth  Cit.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any 
thing.  [Exeunt  Citizens ,  with  the  body. 

1  Drachmas ,  coins  equal  to  about  9 d.  each. 

2  Orchards,  gardens. 

, 3  Fire ,  metrically  a  dissyllable. 
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Ant.  Now  let  it  work. — Mischief,  thou  art 
afoot, 

Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! — How  now, 
fellow? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ?  268 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Cmsar’s  house. 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him: 

He  comes  upon  a  wish.  Fortune  is  merry, 

And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say  Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of 
Rome. 

Ant.  Belike4  they  had  some  notice  of  the 
people, 

How  I  had  mov’d  them.  Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[ Exeunt . 


4  Belike ,  probably. 


ACT  iff.  Scene  3. 


JULIUS  CaESAIL 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


|  £  Scene  III.  The  same .  A  street. 

<5  Enter  Cinna  the  poet. 

\  Cinna.  I  dream’d  to-niglit  tliat  I  did  feast 
\  with  Caesar, 

(And  things  unlucky  charge  my  fantasy: 

<J  I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 

5  Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

!  Enter  Citizens. 

First  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Sec.  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

Third  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

Fourth  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a 
?  bachelor  ? 

?  Sec.  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly.  10 

i  First  Cit.  Ay,  and  briefly. 

Fourth  Git.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

Third  Git.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 
Cinna.  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I 
(going?  Where  do  I  dwell?  Am  I  a  married 
(man,  or  a  bachelor?  Then  to  answer  every 
(man  directly  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly: — 
j  Wisely,  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor, 
s  Sec.  Cit.  That ’s  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are 


fools  that  marry; — you’ll  bear  me  a  bang1  for/ 
that,  I  fear.  Proceed;  directly.  21/ 

Cinna.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar’s \ 
funeral.  I 

First  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy?  ) 

Cinna.  As  a  friend. 

Sec.  Cit.  That  matter  is  answered  directly.  \ 
Fourth  Cit.  For  your  dwelling, — briefly.  \ 

Cinna.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol.  < 

Third  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly.  j 

Cinna.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna.  £ 

First  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces;  he ’s  a  con-^ 
spirator.  l 

Cinna.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna/ 
the  poet.  \ 

Fourth  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses, 
tear  him  for  his  bad  verses. 

Cinna.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator.  !> 

Sec.  Cit.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name’s  Cinna; ^ 
pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  5 
him  going.2  39? 

Third  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come,  brands,  < 
ho  S  firebrands !  To  Brutus’,  to  Cassius’ ;  bum  < 
all.  Some  to  Decius’  house,  and  some  to  Casca’s ;  < 
some  to  Ligarius’ :  away!  go!  [Exeunt. ] \ 


ACT  IV. 


* [Scene  I.  Panne.  A  room  in  Antonis  house. 

<  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at 
l  a  table. 

]  Ant.  These  many,  then,  shall  die;  their 
l  names  are  prick’d.3 

\  0(}t.  Your  brother  too  must  die:  consent 

<  you,  Lepidus? 

\  Lep.  I  do  consent, — 

|  Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

£  Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
$  Who  is  your  sister’s  son,  Mark  Antony, 
j,  '.Ant.  He  shall  not  live;  look,  with  a  spot  I 
\  damn  him. 

jBut,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar’s  house; 

^  Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
i  How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

>  Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here?  10 

1  Bear  me  a  bang,  get  a  blow  from  me. 

2  Turn  him  going,  turn  him  adrift,  send  him  packing. 

3  Prick’d,  marked. 


Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.  11  ? 

'  [Exit  Lepidus.  < 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight,  unmeritable  man, 

Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands;  is  it  fit,  ; 

The  three-fold  world  divided,4  he  should  stand  5 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it?  ) 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him;/ 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick’d  to  die) 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription.5  ) 
Ant .  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than? 
you:  _  <> 

And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man,  ? 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads,  ? 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold,  j 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business,0  22? 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way;  ? 
And  havingbrought  our  treasure  where  we  will,  ] 

*  Divided,  being  divided,  when  it  is  divided, 
s  Proscription;  metrically  four  syllables, 
c  Business;  here  a  trisyllable. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


JULIUS  CL5ESAE. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will; 

But  he  ’s  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius,  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender:  30 

It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight, 

To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on, — 

His  corporal  motion  govern’d  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,1  is  Lepidus  but  so: 

He  must  he  taught,  and  train’d,  and  bid  go 
forth; — 

A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations 
Which,  out  of  use  and  stal’d  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion:  do  not  talk  of  him, 

But  as  a  property.2 — And  now,  Octavius,  40 
j Listen  great  things: — Brutus  and  Cassius 
J  Are  levying  powers;3  we  must  straight  make 

j  head : 

]  Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combin’d, 

(Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means 

S  stretch’d  out; 

(And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council, 

( How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos’d, 

<  And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

(  Oct.  Let  us  do  so:  for  we  are  at  the  stake,4 
s  And  bay’d  about  with  many  enemies; 

(And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I 
s  fear,  50 

s  Millions  of  mischiefs.  [Exeunt.  ] 

Scene  II.  Before  the  tent  of  Brutus,  in  the 
camp  near  Sardis. 

Brum.  Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius,  Titinius,  and 
Soldiers;  Pindarus  meeting  them;  Lucius  at 
some  distance. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho ! 

Lucil.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius !  is  Cassius  near? 
Lucil.  He  is  at  hand;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

\_Pindarus  gives  a  letter  to  Brutus. 


1  Taste,  measure,  degree. 

2  A  property ,  a  thing  to  be  used  as  we  please. 

8  Powers,  forces. 

4  At  the  stake,  like  a  wild  beast  tied  to  a  stake,  to  be 

baited  by  dogs. 
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Bru.  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master, 

Pindarus, 

In  his  own  change,5  or  by  ill  officers, 

Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done  undone;  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt  10 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard0  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted.  [Exit  Pindarus.] 
— A  word,  Lucilius: 

How  he  receiv’d  you,  let  me  be  resolv’d.7 
Lucil.  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect 
enough, 

But  not  with  such  familiar  instances,8 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  us’d  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  describ’d 

A  hot  friend  cooling:  ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay  20 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 

There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith; 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand,9 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle, 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur 
They  fall10  their  crests,  and  like  deceitful  jades 
Sink  in  the  trial.  [. Distant  trumpets  heard .] 
Comes  his  army  on? 

Lucil.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to 
be  quarter’d; 

The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 

Are  come  with  Cassius. 

[Trumpets  sound  nearer. 
Bru.  Hark,  he  is  arriv’d. — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him.  31 

Cass.  [Without^  Stand,  ho! 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho !  Speak  the  word  along. 
First  Sold.  Stand! 

Sec.  Sold.  Stand! 

Third  Sold.  Stand! 

Cass.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done 
me  wrong. 


5  In  his  own  change,  because  of  some  change  in  himself. 

6  Full  of  regard,  worthy  of  all  regard. 

17  Resolv'd,  informed. 

8  Familiar  instances,  proofs  or  manifestations  of  fami¬ 
liarity.  9  Hot  at  hand,  spirited  when  held  in. 

10  Fall,  let  fall. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


JULIUS  CL32SAR. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


Bru.  Judge  me,  ye  gods!  Wrong  I  mine 
enemies? 

And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 
Cass.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides 
wrongs;  40 

And  when  you  do  them — 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content;1 

Speak  your  griefs2  softly,  —  I  do  know  you 

well:, — . 

Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love 
from  us, 

Let  us  not  wrangle:  bid  them  move  away; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge3  your  griefs, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cass.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  confer¬ 
ence.  51 

Lucilius  and  Titinius,  guard  our  door. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  Within  the  tent  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cass.  That  you  have  wrong’d  me  doth 
appear  in  this: 

You  have  condemn’d  and  noted4  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians; 
Wherein  my  letter,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  was  slighted  off.5 
Bru.  You  wrong’d  yourself  to  write  in  such 
a  case. 

Cass.  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice6  offence  should  bear  his  com¬ 
ment.7 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn’d  to  have8  an  itching  palm, 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold  n 
To  undeservers. 

Cass.  I  an  itching  palm ! 

[Half  draws  his  sioord. 


i  Content ,  quiet,  calm.  %  Griefs,  grievances, 

3  Enlarge ,  state  fully.  *  Noted,  stigmatized. 

6  Slighted  of,  treated  slightingly,  disregarded. 
c  Nice,  petty,  trifling. 

7  Bear  his  comment ,  receive  its  criticism, 

8  To  have,  for  having. 


You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speaks 
this,  is 

Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your 
last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this 
corruption, 

And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 
Cass.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Bemember  March,  the  ides  of  March 
remember !  is 

Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice’  sake? 
What  villain  touch’d  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice?  What !  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers, — shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 

And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 

I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 

Than  such  a  Koman. 

Cass.  Brutus,  bay  not  me; 

I  ’ll  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself, 

To  hedge  me  in.  I  am  a  soldier,  I,  30 

Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions.9 

Bru.  Go  to;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cass.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not.  \ 

Cass.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself ; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no 
further. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

•  Cass.  Is ’t  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

[Cassius  advances  angrily ,  as  if 
going  to  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares? 
Cass.  0  ye  gods,  ye  gods !  [Cassius  paces 
agitatedly  to  and  fro.]  Must  I  endure 
all  this?  4i 

Bru.  All  this  ?  ay,  more :  fret  till  your  proud 
heart  break; 

Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.  Must  I 
budge  ? 

Must  I  observe10  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 

»  Conditions,  the  terms  oil  which  offices  are  to  be  con¬ 
ferred. 

io  Observe,  he  obsequious  to. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


JULIUS  OESAR. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


Under  your  testy  humour  1  [Coossius  stops, 
restraining  himself  with  great  effort  ]  By 
the  gods, 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I  ’ll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cass.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Brio.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier:  5i 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well:  for  mine  own 
part, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cass.  [Calmly]  You  wrong  me  every  way; 
you  wrong  me,  Brutus; 

I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 

Did  I  say  better  ? 

Brw.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cass.  When  Caesar  liv’d  he  durst  not  thus 
have  mov’d  me. 

Brw.  Peace,  peace!  you  durst  not  so  have 
tempted  him. 

Cass.  I  durst  not?  60 

Brio.  No. 

Cass.  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Brw.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cass.  [Suppressing  Ids  anger  by  a  great  ef¬ 
fort]  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my 
love; 

I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Brio .  You  have  done  that  you  should  be 
sorry  for. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  arm’d  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I  respect  not.  I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied 
me;—  70 

For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 

By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile 
trash 

By  any  indirection.1— I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 

Which  you  denied  me.  Was  that  done  like 
Cassius? 

Should  I  have  answer’d  Caius  Cassius  so? 


1  Indirection ,  dishonesty. 
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When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous,  to 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters2  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cass.  I  denied  you  not. 

Brio.  You  did. 

Cass.  I  did  not: — he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath 
riv’d  my  heart; 

A  friend  should  bear  a  friend’s  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 
Brw,  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 
Cass.  You  love  me  not. 

Brw.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cass.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such 
faults. 

Brw.  A  flatterer’s  would  not,  though  they  do 
appear  91 

As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cass.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius, 
come, 

Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius! 

For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world; 

Hated  by  one  he  loves,  brav’d  by  his  brother, 
Check’d3  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  ob¬ 
serv’d, 

Set  in  a  note-book,  learn’d  and  conn’d  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.  0,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes!  —  There  is  my 
<%ger,  loo 

And  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus’4  mine,  richer  than  gold: 
If  that  thou  beest  a  Roman,  take  it  forth; 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart  : 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov’dst 
him  better 

Than  ever  thou  lov’dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheathe  your  dagger: 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour.5 
0  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb,  no 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire, 

Who,  much  enforced,6  shows  a  hasty  spark 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

2  Counters ,  pieces  of  metal  used  in  casting  accounts; 
here  used  contemptuously  for  money. 

3  Check'd,  chided,  reproved. 

4  Plutus,  the  Roman  god  of  wealth. 

5  Shall  be  humour,  shall  be  regarded,  as  mere  caprice., 

6  Unforced,  struck  forcibly. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 

Cass.  Hath  Cassius  liv’d 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-temper’d  vexeth  him? 
.5m  When  I  spoke  that, I  was  ill-temper’d  too. 
Cass.  Do  you  confess  so  much?  Give  me 
your  hand.  117 

Bru.  [Embracing  him.]  And  my  heart  too. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 

Cass.  0  Brutus ! — 

Bru .  What ’s  the  matter  ? 

Cass.  Have  not  you  love  enough  to  bear 
with  me, 

When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother 
gave  me  120 

Makes  me  forgetful? 


JULIUS  CMBAR. 


Cass.  There  is  my  dagger, 

And  here  my  naked  breast.— (Act  iv.  3. 100, 101.) 


Bru.  Yes,  Cassius;  and  from  henceforth, 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your 
Brutus,  122 

He’ll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave 
you  so.  [iVhisfi  within. 

<  £Poet.  [Within]  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the 
(  generals: 

? There  is  some  grudge  between  ’em;  ’tis  not 
j  meet'.. 

j  They  be  alone. 

J  Lucil.  [  Within]  You  shall  not  come  to 
j  them. 

i  Poet.  [  Within]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay 
>  me.] 


Enter  £  Poet,  followed  by"}  Ltjcilitjs  and 
Titinius. 

[]  Cass.  How  now?  What’s  the  matter?  ? 

Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals!  What  do? 
you  mean?  iso? 

Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should? 

be;  \ 

For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I ’m  sure,  than  \ 

ye.  -I 

Cass.  Ha,  ha!  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  c 
rhyme !  5 

Bru.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah!  saucy  fellow,? 
hence!  i 
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ACT  IY.  Scene  3. 


JULIUS  CJESAK. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


I  Cass.  Bear  with,  him,  Brutus;  ’t is  his 
fashion.1 

Bru.  I  ’ll  know  his  humour  when  he  knows 
his  time. 

What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging2 
fools! — 

;  Companion,3  hence ! 

{  Cass.  Away!  away!  begone! 

5  {Exit  Poet.  ] 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  com¬ 
manders 

Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 
Cass.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Mes- 
sala  with  you,  141 

Immediately  to  us. 

{Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 
Bru.  Lucius ! 

Enter  Lucius. 

A  bowl  of  wine. 

{Exit  Lucius. 

Cass.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been 
so  angry. 

Bru.  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs! 
Cass.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no 
use, 

If  you  give  place4  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better: — Portia 
is  dead. 

Cass.  Ha!  Portia? 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cass.  How  scap’d  I  killing,  when  I  cross’d 

you  SO?—  150 

0  insupportable  and  touching  loss!— 

Upon  what  sickness? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence, 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark 
Antony 

Have  made  themselves  so  strong; — for  with 
her  death 

That  tidings  came.— With  this  she  fell  dis¬ 
tract;6 

And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow’d  fire. 
Cass.  And  died  so? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cass.  0  ye  immortal  gods! 

1  Fashion;  here  a  trisyllable.  2  Jigging,  rhyming. 

3  Companion;  used  contemptuously  =  fellow. 

4  Give  place,  give  way. 
b  Fell  distract,  became  distracted. 
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Enter  Lucius,  with  a  jar  of  wine,  a  goblet ,  and 
a  taper. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her.— Give  me  a 
bowl  of  wine.—  {Taking  the  goblet. 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius. 

{Drinks. 

Cass.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble 
pledge.—  iso 

Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o’erswell  the  cup; 

I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus’  love. 

{Drinks.  Exit  Lucius. 

Enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius.  —  Welcome,  good 
Messala. — 

Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 

And  call  in  question6  our  necessities. 

{Titinius  and  Messala  sit. 
Cass.  {Aside~\  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

[Brutus  and  Cassius  sit  at  the  table. 
Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 

That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power,7 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 
Mess.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  selfsame 
ten  our.  i7i 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mess.  That  by  proscription  and  bills  of  out¬ 
lawry, 

Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cass.  Cicero  one? 

Mess.  Cicero  is  dead, 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription.8 —  iso 

Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 
Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mess .  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of 
her? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mess.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you?  Hear  you  aught  of  her 
in  yours? 

6  Call  in  question,  consider,  discuss. 

7  Power,  force,  army. 

3  Proscription,  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 


A.CT  IV.  Scene  3. 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


Mess.  No,  my  lord.  .  1S4 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 
Mess.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I 
tell; 

For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 
Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia.  [All  rise  and 
advanced]  We  must  die,  Messala:  190 

With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 

I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mess.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should 
endure. 

Cass.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art1  as  you, 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.2  What  do 
you  think 

Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently?3 
Cass.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason? 

Cass.  This  it  is: 

’T is  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us;  199 

So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  offence;  whilst  we  lying  still 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,4  give 
place  to  better. 

The  people  ’twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc’d  affection; 

For  they  have  grudg’d  us  contribution: 

The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 

By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 

Come  on  refresh’d,  new-added,5  and  encour- 
ag’d; 

From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there,  211 

These  people  at  our  back. 

Cass.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note 
beside 

That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe: 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day; 

We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,6  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  220 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 


1  Art,  theory. 

2  Alive,  connected  with  the  living,  not  the  dead. 

3  Presently ,  immediately.  4  Of  force,  of  necessity. 

6  Kew-added,  reinforced.  ®  Qmitted,  neglected. 


On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat;  222 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cass.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on; 

We  ’ll  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at 
Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our 
talk, 

And  nature  must  obey  necessity, 

Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cass.  No  more.  Good  night  1 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise  and  hence.  230 
Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.  —[Exit  Lucius.] 
Farewell,  good  Messala!— 

Good  night,  Titinius !— Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose ! 

Cass.  0  my  dear  brother ! 

[Embracing  Brutus, 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night; 

Never  come  such  division  ’tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  the  goion. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cass.  Good  night,  my  lord  ! 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother ! 

Tit.,  Mess.  Good  night,  Lord  Brutus  i 
Bru.  Farewell,  every  one ! — 

[Exeunt  Cassms ,  Titinius ,  and  Messala. 
Give  me  the  gown.  Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 
Luc.  Here,  in  the  tent. 

[Goes  for  his  lute ,  and  returns. 
Bru.  What!  thou  speak’st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,7  I  blame  thee  not;  thou  art  o’er- 
watch’d.8  241 

Call  Claudius  and  some  other  of  my  men; 

1 5U  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 
Luc.  Yarro  and  Claudius ! 

Enter  Yarro  and  Claudius. 

Far.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent  and  sleep ; 
It  may  be  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Far.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch 
your  pleasure. 


7  Knave,  boy. 

3  O’erwatcKcl,  worn  out  with  watching. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


JULIUS  CJESAR. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so:  lie  down, good  sirs; 
It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. — 
Look,  Lucius,  here  5s  the  book  I  sought  for  so; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.  253 

[Servants  lie  down . 
Luc.  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it 
me. 


Bru,  Bear  with  me,  good  boy;  I  am  much 
forgetful.  255 

Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  ’t  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy; 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 


Bru.  Ha!  who  comes  here?— (Act  iv.  3.  275.) 


Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir.  200 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy 
might; 

I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 
Lite.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  was  well  done,  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
again; 

I  will  not  hold  thee  long:  if  I  do  live, 

I  will  be  good  to  thee. — 

[Lucius  sits ,  and  begins  to  play,  but 
soon  falls  asleep. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune. — 0  murderous  slumber, 
Lay ’st  thou  thy  leaden  mace1  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  music? — Gentle  knave,  good 
night; 


I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee: 

If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break’st  thy  instrument: 

I'll  take  it  from  thee  [Taices  lute  from  Lucius 
and  lays  it  clowii\ ;  and,  good  boy,  good 
night.-—  .  272. 

Let  me  see,  let  me  see; — is  not  the  leaf  turn’d 
down 

Where  I  left  reading?  Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  sits  down. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Caesar. 

Howill  this  taper  burns!— Ha!  who  comes  here? 

I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 

That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition.2 

[Ghost  approaches. 


1  Mace,  club 
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2  Auparitmi]  metrically  five  syllables, 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


JULIUS  CLfCSAE. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


It  comes  upon  me. — Art  thou  any  tiling? 

Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That  in  aids  t  my  blood  cold  and  my  hair  to 
stare?1  2S0 

Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com’st  thou? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at 
Philippi. 

Bru.  Well;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 
Chost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

[Ghost  'vanishes. 
Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishes!,: 

Ill  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.— 
Boy!  Lucius! — Yarro !  Claudius!  Sirs, 
awake !—  290 

)  [Claudius ! 

£  Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument.  — 
{ Lucius,  awake  !] 

Luc.  [ Advancing ]  My  lord! 


Bru.  [[Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  5 
so  criedst  out  ?  ) 

Lite.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry.  / 
Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst.]  Didst  thou  see/ 
any  thing? 

Luc.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius, — Sirrah,  Claudius! 
Fellow  thou!  awake!  301 

Var.  My  lord! 

Clau.  My  lord !  [Both  advance. 

Brit.  Why  did  you  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your 
sleep  ? 

Var.,  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord? 

Bru.  Ay;  saw  you  any  thing? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  FT or  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother 
Cassius; 

Bid  him  set  on  his  powers2  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.,  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  Y. 


Scene  I.  The  plains  of  Philippi. 

Enter  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  army. 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered. 
You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down, 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions. 

It  proves  not  so:  their  battles3  are  at, hand; 
They  mean  to  warn4  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 
Ant.  Tut!  I  am  in  their  bosoms,5 *  and  I 
know 

Wherefore  they  do  it:  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places,  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,0  thinking  by  this  face7 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have 
courage;  n 

But ’t  is  not  so. 


1  Stare,  stand  up. 

2  Set  on  hispoivers,  move  forward  his  forces. 

3  Battles ,  battalions,  forces. 

4  Warn,  summon,  attack.  s  Bosoms ,  confidence. 

0  With  fearful  bravery,  with  a  show  of  courage  though 

hdl  of  fear.  7  Face,  appearance. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals:  12 

The  enemy  conies  on  in  gallant  show; 

Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out,  ' 

And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle8  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  held. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I;  keep  thou  the 
left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent?9 
Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  will  do  so.  20 

[March. 

Brum.  Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  army; 
Luciliits,  Titinius,  Messala,  and  others. 

Bru.  They  stand  and  would  have  parley. 

L  Cass.  Stand  fast,  Titinius;  we  must  out/ 
and  talk.  j 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of/ 
battle?  < 


8  Battle,  army.  9  Exigent,  exigency, 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


JULIUS  CAESAR. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


I  Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their 
t  charge.1  24 

(“Make  forth;2  the  generals  would  have  some 
cj  words. 

?  Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

/  Bru. ]  Words  before  blows;  is  it  so,  coun¬ 
trymen  ? 

Oct.  N ot  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 


Br  it.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give 
good  words;  so 

Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Caesar’s  heart, 
Crying,  “  Long  live !  Hail,  Caesar !  ” 

Cass.  Antony, 

The  posture3  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown; 


Octavius,  Antouy,  ancl  their  army.— (Act  v.  1.) 


But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla4  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too; 

Bor  you  have  stol’n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.  Villains,  you  did  not  so  when  your 
vile  daggers 

Hack’d  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar;  40 
You  show’d  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn’d 
like  hounds, 

And  bow’d  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar’s  feet; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind, 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.  0  you  flatterers ! 


1  On  their  charge,  when  they  attack  us. 

2  Make  forth,  go  forward. 

3  Posture,  character,  direction. 

i  Hybla,  in  Sicily,  was  famous  for  its  honey. 
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Cass.  Flatterers ! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  your¬ 
self;  45 

This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 

If  Cassius  might  have  rul’d. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause;5  if  arguing  make 
us  sweat, 

The  proof  of  it6  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look-—  so 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators; 

When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up 
again  V — 

Never,  till  Caesar’s  three  and  thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng’d;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

5  The  cause,  let  us  to  business. 

0  The  proof  of  it,  the  practical  application  or  enforce¬ 
ment  of  it. 

7  Up  again,  back  to  its  sheath, 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


JULIUS  CL3ESAR 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Bru.  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors5 
hands, 

Unless  thou  bring’st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope; 

I  was  not  born  to  die  on  Brutus’  sword. 

Bru.  0,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy 
strain,1 

Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  hon¬ 
ourably.  60 

Gass.  A  peevish2  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such 
honour, 

J oin’d  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller ! 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony;  away! — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth: 

If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field; 

If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs.3 

[. Exeunt  Octavius ,  Antony ,  and 
their  army. 

Gass.  Why  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow, 
and  swim  bark ! 

The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

,  {_Bru.  Ho,  Lucilius !  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

/  Lucil.  My  lord ! 

/  [ Brutus  and  Lucilius  talk  apart. 

?  Gass.  Messala ! 

?  Mess.  What  says  my  general? 

<|  Gass.  Messala, 

<;  This  is  my  birthday;  as  this  very  day  72 
\  W as  Cassius  born.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala ; 
j  Be  thou  my  witness  that  against  my  will, 
j  As  Pompey  was,4  am  I  compell’d  to  set 
jjUpon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 

!  You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 
j  And  his  opinion;  now  I  change  my  mind, 
}And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage.  79 

<  Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former5  ensign 
jTwo  mighty  eagles  fell;  and  there  they  perch’d, 
\ Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers’  hands; 

<  Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us: 

5  This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  gone, 

?  And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites 
jPly  o’er  our  heads  and  downward  look  on  us, 
j  As  we  were  sickly  prey;  their  shadows  seem 
j  A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
■<  Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

1  Strain ,  race,  stock.  2  Peevish,  foolish. 

2  Stomachs,  appetites. 

4  As  Pompey  was ,  i.e.  at  Pharsalia. 

5  Former ,  foremost,  forward. 


Mess.  Believe  not  so.  ? 

Gass.  I  but  believe  it  partly;  ? 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv’d  91? 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly.  ? 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius.6  ? 

Gass.  ]  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, ! 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 

But  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incer¬ 
tain,7 

Let ’s  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 

If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together; 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do?  100 
Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself.  I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent8 
The  time  of  life, — arming  myself  with  patience 
To  stay9  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  us  below. 

Gass.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough10  the  streets  of  Borne?  no 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no !  think  not,  thou  noble 
Boman, 

That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Borne; 

He  bears  too  great  a  mind.  But  this  same 
day 

Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know 
not. 

Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take; 

For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 

If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile; 

If  not,  why,  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Gass.  For  ever,  and  for  ever, farewell,  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  ’ll  smile  indeed;  121 
If  not,  ’t  is  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 
Bru.  Why,  then  lead  on. — O  that  a  man 
might  know 

The  end  of  this  day’s  business  ere  it  come ! 

But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end, 

And  then  the  end  is  known.  —  Come,  ho! 
away!  [ Flourish  of  trumpets.  Exeunt. 

6  Even  so,  Lucilius,  indicating  the  close  of  the  private 
conversation. 

7  Incertain  =  uncerta in.  8  Prevent,  anticipate. 

9  Stay,  await.  10  Thorough,  through. 
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ACT  y.  Scene  2. 


JULIUS  CiESAB, 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


J  £  Scene  II.  The  field  of  battle. 

)  Alarum.  Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

j  Bru.  Bide,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these 
j  bills1 

)  Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side. 

)  [Loud  alarum. 

I  Let  them  set  on  at  once;  for  I  perceive 
j  But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius’  wing, 
l  And  sudden  push2  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
( Bide,  ride,  Messala;  let  them  all  come  down. 

[Exeunt.  ] 

Scene  III.  Another  part  of  the  field. 

Alarums,  drums,  trumpets ,  and  shouts.  Enter 
Cassius  with  an  eagle  in  his  hand,  and 
Titinius. 

Cass.  0,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn’d  enemy: 

This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back; 

I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it3  from  him. 
Tit.  0  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too 
early; 

Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos’d. 

[Alarums,  drums,  and  shouts. 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off! 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord !  xo 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far4  off! 

Cass.  This  hill  is  far  enough.  [Gives  ensign 
to  Pindarus. ]— Look,  look,  Titinius; 

Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 
Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cass.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov’st  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse  and  hide  thy  spurs  in 
him, 

Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder 
troops, 

And  here  again,  that  I  may  rest  assur’d 
Whether  yond  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

[Exit. 

1  Bills,  written  orders.  2  Push,  onset,  charge. 

s  It,  i.e.  the  ensign,  or  standard,  implied  in  ensign,  or 
standard-hearer.  4  par,  farther. 
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Cass.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill  ; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick;  regard  Titinius,  21 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not’st  about  the  field. — 
[Pindarus  goes  up. 
This  day  I  breathed  first:  time  is  come  round, 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end; 

My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what 
news  ? 

Pin.  [Above]  0  my  lord  ! 

Cass.  What  news  ? 

Pin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen  that  make  to  him  on  the 
spur; — 

Yet  he  spurs  on. — Now  they  are  almost  on 
him;-™  :;o 

Now,  Titinius ! — 

Now  some  light.  — -0,  he  lights  too.  — He’s 
ta’en; — and,  hark! 

They  shout  for  joy. 

[Distant  shouts  and  flourish 
of  trumpets. 

Cass.  Come  down,  behold  no  more.— 

0,  coward  that  I  am  to  live  so  long, 

To  see  my  best  friend  ta’en  before  my  face ! — 

Pindarus  comes  down. 

Come  hither,  sirrah ! 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do, 

Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.  Come  now,  keep 
thine  oath !  40 

Now  he  a  freeman;  and  with  this  good  sword, 
That  ran  through  Caesar’s  bowels,  search  this 
bosom. 

Stand  not  to  answer:  here,  take  thou  the 
hilts;5 

And,  when  my  face  is  cover’d,  as ’t  is  now, 
Guide  thou  the  sword.  [Pindarus  takes  the 
sword,  and  Cassius  runs  upon  it;  he  falls.] 
Caesar,  thou  art  reveng’d, 

Even  with  the  sword  that  kill’d  thee.  [Dk 
Pin.  So,  I  am  free;  yet  would  not  so  have 
been, 

Durst  I  have  done  my  will. — 0  Cassius! 

Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run,  49 
Where  never  Boman  shall  take  note  of  him. 

[Exit.  Alarums. 


5  Uilts ,  i.e.  the  sword  by  the  hilt. 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


JULIUS  (L3ESAB. 


ACT  Y.  Scene  3. 


Enter  Titinius,  with  a  laurel  crown  on  his 
head ,  and  Messala. 

Mess.  It  is  but  change, 1  Titinius;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus5  power,  52 
As  Cassius5  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort, Cassius. 
Mess.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 


Ed-  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mess.  [Seeing  Cassius'  body~\  Is  not  that  he 
that  lies  upon  the  ground  ? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.  0  my  heart! 
C  Mess.  Is  not  that  he  ?  ( 

Eit-  No,  this  was  he,  Messala,  ) 

But  Cassius  is  no  more, — 0  setting  sun!  eol 


<  As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night,2 
$So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius5  day  is  set;  02 
jThe  sun  of  Pome  is  set!  Our  day  is  gone; 

£  Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come;  our  deeds 
(  are  done!] 

Mistrust  of  my  success3 *  hath  done  this  deed, 
j!  [Mess.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done 
(  this  deed. 

j 0  hateful  Error,  Melancholy’s  child! 

>  Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
s The  things  that  are  not?  O  Error,  soon  con- 
l  ceiv’d, 

1  Change,  alternation  of  fortune. 

2  To  night ,  that  is,  into  night,  or  darkness. 

8  Success,  used  in  its  neutral  sense,  referring  to  the 

issue  whether  good  or  had. 


Thou  never  com’st  unto  a  happy  birth,  70J 
But  kill’s!  the  mother  that  engender’d  thee.  < 
Tit. ]  What,  Pindarus!  Where  art  thou,  $ 
Pindarus? 

Mess.  Seek  him,  Titinius,  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears;  [ — I  may  say,  thrusting  it;  ; 
Eor  piercing  steel  and  darts  envenomed  > 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus  ? 
As  tidings  of  this  sight.  ]  \ 

Ed-  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while. —  79 

[Exit  Messala. 

Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 
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ACT  Y.  Scene  3. 


JULIUS  OESAR. 


ACT  V.  Scene  4. 


And  bid  me  give  it  thee?  Didst  thou  not 
hear  their  shouts  ? 

Alas!  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing! 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. —  ss 
By  your  leave,  gods: — this  is  a  Roman’s  part; 
Come,  Cassius’  sword,  and  find  Titinius’  heart. 

[Dies. 

Alarum.  Enter  Messala,  with  Brutus,  young 
Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body 
lie? 

Mess.  Lo,  yonder,  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 
Bru.  Titinius’  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  0  Julius  Csesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In1  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius! 

Look,  whether  he  have  not  crown’d  dead  Cas¬ 
sius! 

Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as 
these  ? 

The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well! 

It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome  loo 

Should  breed  thy  fellow.  —  Friends,  I  owe 
moe2  tears 

To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body; 
His  funerals3  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 

Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come; — 

And  come,  young  Cato;  let  us  to  the  field.— 

C  Labeo  and  Flavius,  set  our  battles  on: — ] 

*T  is  three  o’clock;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  no 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IY.  Another  part  of  the  field. 

A  larum.  Enter,  fighting ,  Soldiers  of  both  armies ; 
then  Brutus,  young  Cato,  Lucilius,  and 
others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  0,  yet  hold  up  your 
heads! 


1  In,  into.  2  Moe,  more.  3  Funerals = modern  funeral 
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Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not!  Who  will 
go  with  me  ? 

I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field : — 

I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho! 

A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country’s  friend; 

I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho! 

[Charges  the  enemy. 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I; 
Brutus,  my  country’s  friend ;  know  me  for 
Brutus! 

[Exit,  charging  the  enemy.  Cato  is 
overpowered,  and  fa  Us. 

Lucil.  0  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou 
down  ? 

Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius, 
And  mayst  be  honour’d,  being  Cato’s  son.  n 
Eirst  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 

Lucil.  Only  I  yield  to  die: 

There  is  so  much  that4  thou  wilt  kill  me 
straight;  [Offering  money. 

Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour’d  in  his  death. 
First  Sold.  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner! 
Sec.  Sold.  Room,  ho!  Tell  Antony,  Brutus 
is  ta’en. 

First  Sold.  I  ’ll  tell  the  news. — Here  comes 
the  general. — 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta’en,  Brutus  is  ta’en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Lucil.  Safe,  Antony;  Brutus  is  safe  ■ 
enough.  20 

I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus; 

The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead, 

He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 
Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend;  but,  I  as¬ 
sure  you, 

A  prize  no  less  in  worth.  Keep  this  man 
safe, 

Give  him  all  kindness;  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.  Go 
on, 

And  see  whether  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead, 

And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius’  tent  si 
How  every  thing  is  chanc’d. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets.  Exeunt. 


*■  That,  on  condition  that. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


JULIUS  (LESAR. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


Scene  Y.  Another  part  of  the  field. 

Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato, 
and  Volumnius. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on 
this  rock. 

Gli.  Statilius  show’d  the  torch-light,  but, 
my  lord, 

He  came  not  back;  he  is  or  ta’en  or  slain. 
Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus :  slaying  is  the 
word; 

It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.  Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[  Whispering. 

Gli.  What!  I,  my  lord?  No,  not  for  all  the 
world. 

Bru.  Peace  then!  no  words. 

Gli.  1 ’ll  rather  kill  myself. 

<,  [Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius! 

[  Whispers  him. 

]  Bar.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed? 

j  Gli.  0  Dardanius! 

j!  Bar.  O  Clitus!  10 

i  Gli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to 
]  thee  ? 

;  Bar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.  Look,  he  medi- 
;  tates. 

£  Gli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
^That1  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes.] 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius;  list  a 
word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius: 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appear’d  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night, — at  Sardis  once, 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields. 

I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord.  20 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it 
goes; 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit: 

[Low  alarums. 

It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.  Good  Volum¬ 
nius, 

Thou  know’st  that  we  two  went  to  school 
together; 

1  That ,  so  that. 


Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  prithee, 

Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts  whilst  I  run  on  it. 
Vol.  That  5s  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my 
lord.  [ Alarums  still. 

Gli.  Ply,  fly,  my  lord!  there  is  no  tarrying 
here.  so 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you;  —  and  you; — and 
you,  Volumnius. — 

[  Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep;  £ 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato.] — Countrymen,  S 
My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 

I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 

More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 

So,  fare  you  well  at  once;  for  Brutus’  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life’s  history.  40 

Night  hangs  upon  my  eyes;  my  bones  would 
rest, 

That  have  but  labour’d  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.  Cry  within ,  “  Fly,  fly,  fly!” 
Gli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly! 

Bru.  Hence,  I  will  follow. — 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Bardanius ,  and 
Volumnius. 

I  prithee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect;2 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch3  of  honour  in  it; 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.  Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 
Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first;  fare  you 
well,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato.-— Caesar,  now 
be  still;  so 

I  kill’d  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[lie  runs  on  his  sword  and  dies. 

Alarums.  Retreat.  Enter  Octavius,  Antony, 
Messala,  Lucilius,  and  the  army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that? 

Mess.  My  master’s  man. — Strato,  where  is 
thy  master? 

Bti'a.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in, 
Messala: 

The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 

And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

2  Respect,  reputation,  estimation. 

3  Smatch,  smack,  taste. 


ACT  y.  Scene  5. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


JULIUS 

Lucil.  So  Brutus  should  be  found.— I  thank 
thee,  Brutus, 

That  thou  hastuprov’d  Lucilius’  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  serv’d  Brutus,  I  will  enter¬ 
tain1  them.  60 

\  C  ^ ellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me? 
i  Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer2  me  to  you. 

/  Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messala. 
j  Mess.  How  died  my  master,  Strato? 

>  Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mm..  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master.  j| 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 

all. 


CkESAR, 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  lie,  r,<i 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great.  ( h'sar; 

He  only,  in  a,  general  honest  thought 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mix’d  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  “ This  was  a  man!” 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him, 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 

Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 

Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably.' _ 

So,  call  the  field3  to  rest,  and  let’s  away,  so 
To  part4  the  glories  of  this  happy  day. 

[Exeunt. 


1  Entertain,  take  into  service,  s  prefer,  recommend 
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11  Field,  army. 


4  Part,  divide,  share. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

1.  Caius  Julius  OiESAii  was  born  in  July,  100  b.c. 
He  belonged  to  the  Julian  family  (Julia  gens),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Rome.  Through  the  influence  of  Marius, 
who  had  married  his  aunt,  he  was  made  a  priest  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  when  a  mere  boy.  In  S3  B.c.  he  married  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  China,  which  offended  Sulla,  who  pro¬ 
scribed  him  when  he  refused  to  divorce  his  wife.  After 
being  in  concealment  for  some  time  in  the  Sabine  country 
he  was  pardoned  by  Sulla,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
him,  “  In  that  boy  there  are  many  Mariuses.”  Soon  after, 
Caesar  went  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  subse¬ 
quently  won  distinction  in  the  Roman  campaign  in 
Cilicia.  About  76  B.c.,  while  on  his  way  to  Rhodes  to 
study  oratory  under  Apollonius  Molo,  he  was  captured 
by  pirates,  and  detained  until  his  friends  could  ransom 
him.  This  done,  he  manned  a  Milesian  fleet,  pursued 
and  took  the  pirates,  and  crucified  them,  as  he  had 
threatened  while  with  them,  though  they  supposed  it  to 
be  a  jest.  In  68  B.C.  he  was  elected  quaestor  at  Rome. 
The  same  year  his  wife  died,  and  in  67  B.c.  he  married 
Pompeia,  a  relative  of  Pompey  and  grand-daughter  of 


Sulla.  He  became  ankle  in  65  B.c.,  and  gained  great 
favour  with  the  people  by  the  magnificence  of  the  public 
games  he  instituted.  In  64  B.c.  lie  was  chosen  Pontifex 
Maximus.  The  next  year  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline 
occurred,  and  being  suspected  of  complicity  in  it  he  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  sharing  the  fate  of  its  leaders.  Becoming 
prsetor  in  62  b.c.  he  was  sent  a  year  later  as  propraetor  to 
Spain,  where  his  military  successes  led  to  his  being  called 
imp&rator  by  the  army.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  con¬ 
suls  in  60  B.c.,  and  to  strengthen  his  influence  with 
Pompey  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  He 
also  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
known  as  the  first  triumvirate.  Soon  after  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Gaul  was  decreed  to  him  for  five  years, 
and  in  5S  B.c.  his  famous  Gallic  campaigns  began.  In 
two  years  he  had  subdued  the  Helvetii,  the  German 
Ariovistus,  and  the  Belgic  tribes.  In  56  B.c.  he  overran 
and  conquered  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Gaul;  and  in  55  he 
destroyed  two  German  tribes  that  had  tried  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  province.  He  also  bridged  the  Rhine 
and  carried  the  war  into  the  German  territory.  The  same 
year  he  invaded  Britain.,  and  a  year  later  made  further 
conquests  in  the  island.  The  next  few  years,  to  51  B.a, 
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were  spent  in  quelling  formidable  insurrections  and 
otherwise  completing  the  pacification  of  Gaul.  Mean¬ 
while  his  daughter  who  married  Pompey  had  died,  and 
a  coldness  and  jealousy  had  sprung  up  between  the 
generals.  In  50  b.c.  the  senate,  influenced  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  required  him  to  disband  his  army.  This  he  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  do,  and  being  supported  by  his  soldiers 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  began  his  triumphant  pro¬ 
gress  to  Pome,  while  Pompey,  the  consuls,  and  most  of 
the  senate  fled  towards  Capua.  Pompey,  closely  pursued 
by  Caesar,  kept  on  to  Brundisium,  and  escaped  into  Greece. 
Caesar,  unable  to  follow  for  want  of  ships,  turned  to 
Spain,  where  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey  had  a  formidable 
army.  Completing  the  conquest  of  the  country  in  forty 
days,  and  reducing  Massilia  also,  he  returned  to  Pome, 
where  he  had  already  been  declared  dictator.  After 
many  difficulties  and  delays  he  managed  to  get  an  army 
across  into  Greece,  and  encountered  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
rachium,  where  he  was  repulsed  with  some  loss,  and 
withdrew  to  Thessaly,  pursued  by  his  rival.  The  battle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  with  the  defeat  of  Pompey  and  his 
flight  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered. 
Csesar,  having  followed  him  to  Egypt,  was  captivated  by 
Cleopatra,  and  established  her  upon  the  throne  to  which 
her  elder  brother  had  been  a  claimant.  He  then  marched 
against  Pharnaces,  king  of  Pontus,  and  defeated  him 
near  Zela,  sending  to  the  senate  the  famous  despatch, 
Veni,  vidi,  vici.  Returning  to  Pome  in  September, 
47  B.C.,  he  set  out  that  same  year  for  Africa,  where  he 
routed  the  Pompeian  forces  under  Seipio  at  Thapsus.  He 
now  came  hack  to  Rome  master  of  the  world,  but  was 
soon  called  into  Spain,  where  the  sons  of  Pompey  had 
gathered  a  powerful  army,  which,  after  a  very  severe 
action  at  Munda,  he  utterly  defeated.  This  was  the  last 
of  Caesar’s  wars,  and  he  henceforth  devoted  himself  to 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  the  world,  reforming  the 
calendar,  enacting  salutary  laws,  and  carrying  out  great 
public  improvements.  The  senate  had  made  him  impera- 
tor  for  life,  as  well  as  dictator  and  prcefectus  morum ;  and 
he  was  already  pontifex  maximus,  or  head  officer  of  the 
religion  of  the  state.  Having  no  legitimate  children,  he 
adopted  his  grand-nephew  Octavius  as  his  successor  and 
inheritor  of  his  name. 

At  this  point  in  his  history  the  play  begins,  and  the 
rest  is  told  better  by  Shakespeare  than  this  concise  sketch 
can  give  it.  The  assassination  occurred  on  the  Ides  of 
March,  44  B.C.,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  Caesar's  age. 

2.  Octavius  Gesar,  or  Caius  Julius  Csesar  Octavianus, 
as  he  was  named  when  he  became  the  heir  of  Julius 
Csesar,  was  born  at  Velitrse,  near  Pome,  63  b.c.  He  was 
the  son  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Atia,  daughter  of  Csesar’s 
sister  Julia.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  pronounced  a  fune¬ 
ral  oration  in  praise  of  his  grandmother  Julia,  and  at  six¬ 
teen  assumed  the  toga  virilis .  Being  adopted  by  Julius 
Cajsar,  he  went  with  him  to  Spain  in  45  B.c.  When  Caesar 
was  assassinated  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Apollonia, 
whence  he  returned  to  Pome  to  claim  his  inheritance. 
He  found  a  rival  in  Antony,  but  in  43  b.c.  defeated  him 
near  Mutina  (Modena)  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  senate, 
jealous  of  his  growing  power,  transferred  the  command 
of  his  army  to  Decimus  Brutus;  but  he  marched  to  Pome 
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was  elected  consul  before  he  had  reached  the  legal  age,  and 
formed  the  triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  against 
Marcus  Brutus  and  the  other  republicans.  Then  followed 
the  events  of  the  play,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
42  b.c.  Octavius  and  Antony  soon  quarrelled,  but  after 
a  feigned  reconciliation  combined  their  forces  against 
Sextus  Pompey,  over  whom  Octavius  gained  a  decisive 
victory  (36  B.c.)  while  Antony  was  warring  in  the  East  or 
dallying  with  Cleopatra  in  Egypt.  Meanwhile  Octavius 
was  establishing  his  power  in  Italy;  and  Antony’s  infatua¬ 
tion  with  Cleopatra  and  his  neglect  of  Octavia  (’sister  of 
Octavius)  led  to  a  final  and  irreconcilable  breach  with 
|  Antony  and  the  war  which  ended  in  his  ruin  at  Actium, 
31  B.c.  Octavius  was  now  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and,  after  being  several  times  elected  as  consul, 
received  the  title  of  Augustus  from  the  senate  in  27  B.c. 
Pour  years  later  he  accepted  the  tribunitui  poteatas  for 
life,  and  held  it  until  his  death,  in  August,  14  a.d.  Of  the 
glories  of  this  reign  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  detailed 
account  here. 

3.  Marcus  Antonius,  born  about  S3  b.c.,  was  noted  in 
his  early  years  for  his  extravagance  and  dissipation.  For 
a  time  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  Csesar  in  his  Gallic  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  in  January,  49  B.c.,  was  intrusted  by  him  on 
his  departure  for  Spain  with  the  command  of  his  forces 
in  Italy.  He  did  good  service,  and  later  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  Caesar’s  army  at  Pharsalia.  When  Caesar 
became  dictator,  in  47,  Antony  was  made  master  of  the 
horse;  and  in  44  he  was  colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  consul¬ 
ship.  His  career  after  the  death  of  Caesar  is  sketched  in 
the  preceding  notice  of  Octavius,  and  Shakespeare  fills 
out  the  outline  in  the  present  play  and  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  Antony  retreated 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  killed  himself  in  30  b.c. 

4.  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  was  born  80  b.c.  Cato 
Uticensis  was  his  maternal  uncle,  and  became  his  father- 
in-law.  In  the  civil  wars  Brutus  sided  with  Pompey;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Csesar.  The  remainder  of  his  history  is  included 
in  the  play.  His  death  by  his  own  hand  occurred  in 
36  B.c. 

5.  Caius  Cassius  Longinus  showed  his  early  zeal  for 
liberty  at  school,  where  he  struck  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sulla,  for  boasting  of  his  father’s  absolute  power.  He 
married  a  sister  of  his  friend  Brutus.  He  was  .quaestor 
under  Crassus  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  the 
Parthians  in  53  B.c.,  and  saved  the  remnant  of  the  army 
by  a  skilful  retreat.  Eater  he  defeated  the  Parthians  in 
Syria.  He  commanded  a  fleet  for  Pompey,  and  surren¬ 
dered  to  Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  His  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar  and  his  subsequent 
fortunes  are  related  in  the  play. 

6.  Calpurnia  was  the  daughter  of  Lucius  Calpurnius 
Piso,  who  was  consul  in  58  b.c.  She  was  married  to 
Csesar  in  59  b.c.,  and  was  his  fourth  wife;  the  other  three 
being  Cossutia,  Cornelia,  and  Pompeia.  Little  else  is 
known  of  her  history  beyond  what  Plutarch  narrates  and 
Shakespeare  incorporates  in  the  play. 

7.  Portia  (or  Poroia,  as  the  name  is  also  spelt)  was 
the  daughter  of  Cato  and  the  wife  of  Brutus.  Plutarch  is 
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tlie  chief  authority  for  the  details  of  her  life,  and  most  of 
these  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  dramatist. 

8.  Publius  Seevilius  Casca.  Of  this  character  we 
know  little  except  that  ho  was  tribune  of  the  people  at 
the  time  he  joined  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  that  he 
fought  at  Philippi,  and  that  he  died  soon  after  the  battle. 

9.  Caius  Trebonius  had  been  a  tribune  of  the  people 
in  55  B.c.,  and  was  also  one  of  Caesar’s  legates  in  Gaul. 
He  was  elected  city  praetor  in  4S  and  consul  in  45  B.c. 
He  took  part  in  the  conspiracy,  as  described  in  the  play; 
and  in  43  B.c.  he  was  killed  at  Smyrna  by  Dolabella. 

10.  Quintus  Ligarius  fought  for  Pompey  in  the  civil 
war,  and  after  Pharsalia  he  renewed  the  war  against 
Caesar  in  Africa.  He  was  pardoned  by  the  victor,  but 
forbidden  to  enter  Italy.  His  friends  endeavoured  to 
have  the  sentence  reversed,  but,  being  opposed  by  Tubero, 
engaged  the  services  of  Cicero,  who  pronounced  a  well- 
known  oration  ( Pro  Ligario)  in  his  behalf.  According  to 
Plutarch,  Cresar  had  resolved  to  give  decision  against 
Ligarius,  but  was  led  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  to  par¬ 
don  him.  He  showed  his  gratitude  by  conspiring  against 
his  benefactor,  as  represented  by  Shakespeare. 

11.  Decimus  Junius  Brutus  (the  Decius  Brutus  of  the 
play)  had  served  under  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  been  com¬ 
mander  of  his  cavalry.  He  was  slain  in  33  B.c.  by  Camil¬ 
las,  a  Gaul,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  who  was 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  former  favours,  and  his  head 
was  sent  to  Antony. 

12.  Lucius  Tillius  Cimber  (the  Metellus  Cimber  of 
the  play)  was  a  partisan  of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  but 
turned  against  him  subsequently  and  became  one  of  his 
assassins. 

13.  Lucius  Cornelius  Cinna  was  a  son  of  the  more 
famous  Roman  of  the  same  name.  He  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Caesar,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Pompey.  He  was  prae¬ 
tor  in  44  B.c.,  when  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy. 

14.  Caius  Helvius  Cinna,  who,  according  to  Plutarch, 
was  killed  by  the  mob  because  he  was  mistaken  for  the 
conspirator,  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  if  we  may 
judge  of  him  by  the  tributes  of  his  contemporaries  and 
the  few  fragments  of  his  works  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  He  was  a  companion  and  friend  of  Catullus,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Cinna  of  Virgil's  ninth  Eclogue. 

15.  The  Cicero  of  the  play  is  of  course  the  great  orator 
(106-43  B.c. ),  but  the  slight  part  he  performs  calls  for  no 
extended  account  of  him  here. 

16.  The  young  CATO  was  a  son  of  Cato  Uticensis  and 
brother  of  Portia. 

Of  the  other  characters  in  the  play  little  or  nothing  is 
known  except  what  Plutarch  tells  us  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  North’s  translation  below.  Most  of  them 
owe  the  preservation  of  their  names  to  their  connection 
with  the  fate  of  the  great  Dictator. 

ACT  I.  Scene  1. 

17.  Line  3:  Being  mechanical.— Shakespeare  uses  this 
word  as  a  substantive  in  Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2.  9: 

A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals; 


and  in  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3.  196: 

Base  dunghill  villain  and  mechanical. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  substantive  mechanic  only  once,  in 
Coriolanus,  v.  3.  83,  and  he  uses  the  adjective = belonging 
to  the  class  of  workmen,  in  Henry  V.  i.  2.  200,  and  in  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4.  32;  v.  2.  209.  He  never  uses  either 
the  substantive  or  adjective  in  what  may  be  called,  more  or 
less,  its  scientific  sense.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some 
commentators  upon  the  anti-democratic  tone  of  Shake¬ 
speare  in  his  plays;  and,  indeed,  this  feature  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  has  been  used  as  an  argument  that  the  plays  must 
have  been  written  by  some  one  who  belonged  to  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  class:  these  persons  would  probably  point  out  with 
triumph  that  Shakespeare  never  uses  the  word  mechani¬ 
cal  or  mechanic  except  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  quotations  and  references  given  above.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  Shakespeare 
was,  above  all  things,  a  dramatist;  and,  in  every  instance 
that  he  has  used  either  mechanical  or  mechanic,  he  has  put 
the  word  into  the  mouths  of  persons  who  would  naturally 
despise  the  working-classes.  For  the  unreasoning  mob, 
always  ready  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  any  demagogue, 
Shakespeare  undoubtedly  had  an  honest  contempt;  and 
students  of  human  nature  will  find  that  this  contempt 
is  just  as  strong  amongst  our  middle  class  as  it  was  in 
Shakespeare’s  day.  That  Shakespeare  had  any  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  honest  and  industrious  poor,  or  that 
he  was  wanting  in  love  of  true  liberty,  no  one  who  reads 
his  plays  intelligently  can  for  a  moment  imagine.—  e.  a.  m. 

18.  Lines  4,  5: 

without  the  SIGN 
Of  your  profession. 

On  this  passage  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has  the  following  note: 
“It  is  more  likely  Shakespeare  had  in  his  mind  a  custom 
of  his  own  time  than  any  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Romans” 
(Clarendon  Press  ed.  p.  82).  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
no  reference  here  to  the  mediaeval  guilds;  as  the  next 
speech  but  one,  that  of  Marullus,  shows  us  that  what 
the  tribune  meant  was  not  that  the  mechanics  should 
wear  any  special  badge  or  sign,  but  merely  the  usual 
working  dress  of  their  trade  or  occupation;  in  short,  that 
they  had  no  right  to  be  in  holiday  attire,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  on  a  working  day.— F.  A.  M. 

19.  Line  11:  a  cobbler. — He  puts  his  answer  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  the  meaning  of  a  clumsy  workman 
rather  than  a  mender  of  shoes,  and  for  some  time  the 
tribune  does  not  perceive  the  quibble. 

20.  Line  14:  a  mender  of  bad  soles.  —We  have  a  similar 
play  upon  sole  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1.  123: 

Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew. 

21.  Line  15:  What  trade,  thou  knave?— In  the  Ff.  this 
speech  is  given  to  Flavius ;  hut  the  reply,  “Mend  me,” 
shows  that  it  belongs  to  Marullus. 

22.  Line  16:  be  not  out,  <fec. — The  play  upon  out  with 
(angry  with)  and  out  (at  toes  or  heels)  is  obvious  enough, 
though  Marullus  does  not  see  it. 

23.  Lines  24-27:  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the  awl.  / 
meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's  matters , 
but  with  all.  1  am,  indeed ,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes. 
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— F.  1  reads  thus:  “all  that  I  line  by,  is  with  the  A  ale: 
1  meddle  with  no  Tradesmans  matters,  nor  womens 
matters;  but  withal  I  am  indeed  Sir,  a  Surgeon  to  old 
shooes;”  a  reading  which,  to  my  mind,  is  utterly  indefen¬ 
sible.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  pun  intended  on 
with  awl  and  with  all ;  but  that  the  full  stop  or  colon  has 
been  omitted  in  the  Folio,  and  that  ivithal  is  a  misprint 
for  'with  all.  If  withal  be  joined  on  to  the  following  sen¬ 
tence,  I  cannot  see  what  possible  meaning  it  can  have. 
The  actor,  in  speaking  the  words,  must  pause  after  withal ; 
and  therefore  it  would  show  a  most  foolish  and  pedantic 
adherence  to  the  old  text  if  the  very  slight  alteration 
adopted  by  nearly  all  modern  editors  were  rejected.  As 
to  the  question  of  printing  “with  awl”  or  “with  all,” 
that  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  To  the  ear  the  pun  is 
clear  enough,  and  that  is  the  great  point  to  be  considered. 
Many  instances  might  be  noticed  of  this  excessively  pri¬ 
meval  and  obvious  play  upon  words;  in  fact,  I  believe 
that  no  one,  who  has  ever  been  guilty  of  a  pun  at  all, 
has  failed  to  make  this  one.— F.  A.  M. 

24.  Lines  28,  29:  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neat’s 
leather.—  This  expression  was  proverbial.  In  The  Tem¬ 
pest  (ii.  2.  62,  73)  the  drunken  Stepliano  cuts  it  in  two, 
and  mixes  the  halves  up  with  other  familiar  phrases: 
“  A.9  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs;”  and  “  any 
emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat’s  leather.” 

25.  Line  36:  his  triumph.—  Tins  was  Caesar’s  fifth  and 
last  triumph,  celebrated  in  honour  of  his  defeat  of  the 
sons  of  Tompey  in  Spain,  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  March 
17th,  B.c.  45. 

26.  Line  47:  To  see  great  Pompey  PASS  THE  streets  of 
Rome.  —For  a  similar  elliptical  use  of  the  verb  to  pass 
compare  King  John,  v.  6.  40:  “ Passing  these  flats;” 
and  Richard  III.  i.  4.  45: 

I  pass’d,  methought,  the  melancholy  Hood. 

Kolfe  very  aptly  quotes  a  parallel  expression,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  i.  4.  20,  “  To  reel  the  streets  at  noon.” 

27.  Line  50:  Tiber  trembled  underneath  HER  banks.— 
A  Roman  would  have  said  “his  banks;”  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  changing  the  gender  either  here  or  in  i.  2. 101 
below,  as  some  editors  have  done.  Shakespeare  undoubt¬ 
edly  wrote  her  in  both  passages. 

28.  Line  56:  That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey’s 
blood. — That  is,  “over  Pompey's  offspring;  ”  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  over  Pompey’s  death  or  murder.  The  elder 
of  Pompey’s  sons,  Cnsens  Pompey,  was  slain  after  the 
battle  of  Munda;  but  there  is  no  specific  reference  to 
that  fact  in  the  present  passage.  Blood,  in  the  sense 
of  relations  by  blood,  or  lineal  descent,  is  often  used  by 
Shakespeare.  Compare  Richard  II.  i.  3.  67,  5S: 

hare  well,  my  blood;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed, 

Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

[This  certainly  seems  to  me  rather  a  strained  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  text.  “Pompey’s  blood ”  may  be  equivalent 
here  to  “Pompey’s  blood  relations but  lean  only  find 
two  passages,  besides  the  one  quoted,  where  blood  is  used 
by  Shakespeare  to  signify  “relations  by  blood,"  and  not 
merely  “  relationship.  ”  la  the  passage  from  Richard  II. , 
IK) 


quoted  above,  King  Richard  is  addressing  Hereford,  and 
it  is  evident  that  blood  is  there  used  in  a  double  sense. 
In  I.  Henry  VI.  iv.  5.  16,  17,  John  Talbot  says  to  his 
father: 

The  world  will  say,  lie  is  not  Talbot's  blood, 

That  basely  tied  when  noble  Talbot  stood; 

where  the  expression  is  simply  elliptical =o/  Talbot’s 
blood,  though  there  it  might  be  taken  to  mean  “  offspring.” 
The  remaining  passage  is  in  Richard  III.  ii.  4.  01-63: 

themselves,  the  conquerors. 

Make  war  upon  themselves;  brother  to  brother, 

Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self ; 

where  blood  certainly  means  blood  relationship.  As  for 
blood  being  equivalent  to  “blood-shed,”  we  may  quote 
Macbeth,  iii.  4. 126:  “The  secret’st  man  of  blood.  ” — r  a.  m,] 

29.  Line  66:  See  WHETHER.— The  Ft  print  where,  as  in 
v.  4  30  below,  and  some  modern  editors  have  whe’r  or 
tvher;  but  whether  is  equally  common  in  the  early  edi¬ 
tions  when  the  word  is  metrically  equivalent  to  a  mono-, 
syllable  (as  in  ii.  1.  194  below),  and,  in  our  day,  it  had 
better  be  read  or  recited  as  a  dissyllable  in  all  cases.  The 
unaccented  extra  syllable  is  common  enough  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  verse. 

30.  Line  72:  the  feast  of  LUPERCAL.— The  Lupercal  was  a 
cavern  in  the  Palatine  Hill,  sacred  to  the  old  Italian  god 
Lupercus,  who  came  to  be  identified  with  Pan.  Virgil 
refers  to  it  in  the  JEneid,  viii.  344: 

sub  rupe  Lupercal 

Parrhasio  dictum  Panes  de  more  I,ye;ei. 

Here  the  feast  of  the  Luperealia  was  annually  celebrated 
in  February.  After  certain  rites  and  sacrifices,  the  Luperci, 
or  priests  of  Lupercus,  ran  through  the  city,  wearing 
only  a  goat-skin  cincture,  and  striking  with  thongs  of 
leather  all  whom  they  met.  This  symbolized  a  purifica¬ 
tion  of  tlie  land  and  the  people.  The  day  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  called  dies  februata  (from  febmo,  purify),  and 
the  month  Februarius. 

31.  Line  78:  jly  an  ordinary  pitch.— For  pitch  as  a 
technical  term  of  falconry  compare  I  Henry  VI.  ii.  4.  li: 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch; 

and  for  its  metaphorical  use,  as  here,  Richard  II.  i.  1. 109: 

How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars! 

ACT  I.  Scene  2. 

32.  Line  4 :  When  he  doth  run  ins  course.  —  Com¬ 
pare  North’s  Plutarch*  (Life  of  Caesar):  “  At  that  time 
the  feast  Luperealia  was  celebrated,  the  which  in  old 
time  men  say  was  the  feast  of  shepherds  or  lierdmen, 
and  is  much  like  unto  the  feast  of  Lycaeans  in  Arcadia. 
But,  howsoever  it  is,  that  day  there  are  divers  noble  men’s 
sons,  young  men,  (and  some  of  them  magistrates  them¬ 
selves  that  govern  then),  which  run  naked  through  the 
city,  striking  in  sport  them  they  meet  in  their  way  with 
leather  thongs,  hair  and  all  on,  to  make  them  give  place. 
And  many  noblewomen  and  gentlewomen  also  go  of 
purpose  to  stand  in  their  way,  and  do  put  forth  their 

1  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  we  have  taken  the  references 
from  Skeat's  Shakespeare’s  Plutarch,  as  the  text  from  North’s  Plutarch 
contained  therein  is  a  most  careful  collation  of  afi  the  best  editions  of 
that  book, 
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hands  to  be  stricken,  as  scholars  hold  them  out  to  their 
schoolmaster  to  be  stricken  with  the  ferula;  persuading 
themselves  that,  being  with  child,  they  shall  have  good 
delivery;  and  so,  being  barren,  that  it  will  make  them  to 
conceive  with  child.  .  .  .  Antonius,  who  was  Consul  at 
that  time,  was  one  of  them  that  ran  this  holy  course” 
(pp.  95,  96). 

33.  Line  19:  the  IDES  of  March—  In  the  Roman  calendar 
the  Ides  fell  on  the  15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  other  months. 

34.  Line  29:  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. — Simi¬ 
lar  references  to  Antony’s  reputation  for  levity  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  ( e.g .  below,  ii.  1.  1S8,  189)  are  skilfully  introduced 
by  the  dramatist,  to  make  the  contrast  of  his  behaviour 
after  the  death  of  Cnesar  more  impressive. 

35.  Line  39:  Merely  'Upon  myself.—  This  emphatic 
sense  of  merely  and  the  adjective  mere  is  common  in 
Elizabethan  writers,  but  it  has  sometimes  been  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  to  editors.  For  example,  Bacon  in  his  58th 
Essay  (Of  Vicissitude  of  Things)  remarks:  “As  for  confla¬ 
grations  and  great  draughts,  they  do  not  merely  dis¬ 
people  and  destroy”  (that  is,  do  not  entirely  do  so);  but 
Montague,  Whately,  and  others,  mistaking  and  pervert¬ 
ing  the  meaning,  have  changed  “and  destroy”  to  “ but 
destroy.”  Compare  Hamlet,  i.  2.  135-137: 

O,  fie!  ’t  is  an  unweeded  garden, 

That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely. 

36.  Line  42:  Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  BE¬ 
HAVIOURS.— There  is  no  reason  for  suspecting  the  plural  to 
be  a  misprint.  Compare  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  8:  “seeing  how 
much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  be¬ 
haviours  to  love;  ”  and  again,  in  line  100  of  the  same  scene: 
“whom  she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever 
to  abhor. '  Shakespeare  uses  the  plural  in  five  other 
passages,  but  more  frequently  the  singular. 

37.  Line  52:  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself,  &c.— Compare 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3.  105,  106: 

nor  doth  the  eye  itself. 

That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 

Steevens  quotes  Sir  John  Davies,  Nosce  Teipsum,  1599: 

the  mind  is  like  the  eye. 

Not  seeing  itself  when  other  things  it  sees. 

[It  may  be  worth  noting  that  there  is  a  curious  optical 
experiment,  by  means  of  which  the  eye  may  be  said  to 
see  itself.  If  in  a  darkened  room,  against  any  level  plain- 
coloured  surface  (such  as  a  drawn  blind  or  a  distempered 
wall),  a  lighted  candle  be  "waved  vertically  in  front  of  the 
eye,  you  will  presently  see,  projected  on  the  plain  surface 
behind  the  candle,  a  map  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  some¬ 
what  magnified,  in  which  the  small  blood-vessels  and  a 
dark  cavity,  representing  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  can  be 
clearly  distinguished.—  p.  a.  m.] 

38.  Line  53:  But  by  reflection  by  some  other  things . — 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  Ff.  and  is  easily  explicable  as 
meaning  “only  by  being  reflected  by  something  else.” 
Pope,  however,  changed  it  to  “  reflection  f  rom  some  other 
things;”  and  Walker  made  the  further  alteration  of  thing 
for  things,  which  Dyce  adopts.  [I  think  there  can  be  no 


doubt  that  the  clumsy  repetition  of  by  is  a  printer’s  mis¬ 
take  for  from  or  in.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no 
other  passage  in  Shakespeare  in  which  he  uses  either  the 
verb  reflect  or  the  noun  reflection  with  a  preposition  after 
it  in  a  similar  sense.  The  plural  may  he  allowed  to 
stand.— P.  a.  m.] 

39.  Line  56:  mirrors. — Walker,  followed  by  Dyce,  reads 
mirror. 

40.  Line  60:  Except  immortal  Caesar. — This  is  said  sig¬ 
nificantly,  it  not  ironically. 

41.  Line  62:  Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  HIS 
eyes. — Whether  his  refers  to  Brutus,  or  to  his  friends,  has 
been  disputed.  On  the  whole,  the  former  is  the  prefer¬ 
able  explanation,  as  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  making  his 
equivalent  to  their,  while  it  gives  as  good  a  sense.  The 
friends  of  Brutus  have  wished  that  he  could  see  himself 
as  he  is,  or  as  in  the  mirror  which  Cassius  would  hold  up 
to  him. 

42.  Line  66:  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  &c.— Craik  (Eng¬ 
lish  of  Shakespeare,  ad  loo.)  remarks:  “The  eager,  im¬ 
patient  temper  of  Cassius,  absorbed  in  his  own  idea,  is 
vividly  expressed  by  his  thus  continuing  his  argument  as 
if  without  appearing  to  have  even  heard  Brutus’s  inter¬ 
rupting  question;  for  such  is  the  only  interpretation 
which  his  therefore  would  seem  to  admit  of.” 

43.  Line  72:  a  common  laugher.— The  Ff.  have  “com¬ 
mon  laughter emended  by  Pope,  who  has  been  followed 
by  all  the  recent  editors.  Lover  has  been  plausibly  sug¬ 
gested  as  in  keeping  with  the  context.  “A  common 
lover ”  would  be  “everybody’s  friend.” 

44.  Line  77:  profess  myself.—  That  is,  “make  protesta¬ 
tions  of  friendship.” 

45.  Line  86:  Set  honour  in  one  eye,  &c.— Coleridge  says: 
“  Warburtou  would  read  death  for  both;  but  I  prefer  the 
old  text.  There  are  here  three  things— the  public  good, 
the  individual  Brutus’s  honour,  and  his  death.  The  latter 
two  so  balanced  each  other  that  he  could  decide  for  the 
first  by  equipoise;  nay — the  thought  growing— that  honour 
had  more  weight  than  death.  That  Cassius  understood  it 
as  Warburtou  is  the  beauty  of  Cassius  as  contrasted  with 
Brutus”  (Votes  on  Shakespeare,  p.  102,  Harper’s  ed.). 
Craik  remarks:  “It  does  not  seem  to  he  necessary  to  sup¬ 
pose  any  such  change  or  growth  either  of  the  image  or 
the  sentiment.  What  Brutus  means  by  saying  that  he 
will  look  upon  honour  and  death  indifferently,  if  they 
present  themselves  together,  is  merely  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  honour,  he  will  not  mind  the  death,  or  the  risk  of 
death,  by  which  it  may  be  accompanied;  he  will  look  as 
fearlessly  and  steadily  upon  the  one  as  upon  the  other. 
He  will  think  the  honour  to  be  cheaply  purchased  even 
by  the  loss  of  life;  that  price  will  never  make  him  falter  or 
hesitate  in  clutching  at  such  a  prize.  He  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  set  honour  above  life  from  the  first;  that  he 
should  ever  have  felt  otherwise  for  a  moment  would  have 
been  the  height  of  the  unheroic. " 

46.  Line  95:  I  had  as  LIEF  not  he  as  LIVE  to  fee.— There 
is  a  play  upon  lief,  which  was  always  pronounced  and 
often  printed  Here,  and  live. 
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47.  Line  98:  We  have  both  fed  as  well. — That  is,  "have 
been  bred  as  well,  brought  up  as  well/’  Our  birth  and  • 
training  have  been  as  good  as  his.  It  is  a  characteristic 
Homan  touch  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  physical  strength 
and  endurance  as  Cassius  does  in  this  passage. 

48.  Line  100:  For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day ,  &c.— 
Caesar  was  a  famous  swimmer.  Wright  (Clarendon  Press 
ed.)  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Holland’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Suetonius  (already  referred  to  by  Malone,  Yar.  Ed. 
vol.  xii.  p.  15):  "At  Alexandria  being  busie  about  the 
assault  and  winning  of  a  bridge  where  by  a  sodaine  sallie 
of  the  enemies  he  was  driven,  to  take  a  boat,  &  many 
besides  made  hast  to  get  into  the  same,  he  lept  into  the 
sea,  and  by  swimming  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  recouered 
cleare  the  next  ship:  bearing  up  his  left  hand  all  the 
while,  for  feare  the  writings  which  he  held  therein  should 
take  wet,  and  drawing  his  rich  coate  armour  after  him 
by  the  teeth,  because  the  enemie  should  not  have  it  as  a 
spoyle  ”  (Life  of  Julius  Cassar,  ed.  1606,  p.  26).  Plutarch’s 
account  makes  the  feat  still  more  difficult:  "The  third 
danger  was  in  the  battle  by  sea,  that  was  fought  by  the 
tower  of  Phar:  where  meaning  to  help  his  men  that 
fought  by  sea,  he  leapt  from  the  pier  into  a  boat.  Then 
the  /Egyptians  made  towards  him  with  their  oars  on 
every  side:  but  he,  leaping  into  the  sea,  with  great  hazard 
saved  himself  by  swimming.  It  is  said,  that  then,  hold¬ 
ing  divers  books  in  his  hand,  he  did  never  let  them  go, 
but  kept  them  always  upon  his  head  above  water,  and 
swam  with  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  that  they 
shot  marvellously  at  him,  and  was  driven  somtime  to 
duck  into  the  water;  howbeit  the  boat  was  drowned 
presently  ”  (p.  86). 

49.  Lines  107-109: 

The  torrent  roar’d ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside , 

A,nd  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  co?itroversy. 

Compare  the  spirited  description  of  Ferdinand  swimming, 
in  Tempest,  ii.  1.  114-120: 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water. 

Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him;  his  bold  head 
’Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar’d 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore. 

50.  Lines  112-114: 

J,  as  /Eneas,  our  great  ancestor. 

Did  from,  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear. 

Compare  II.  Henry  YI.  v.  2.  62,  63: 

As  did  JRneas  old  Anchises  bear. 

So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders. 

51.  Line  122:  His  coward  Ups  did  from  their  colour  fly. 
—The  meaning  may  be  simply  “lose  their  colour;”  but 
Craik  remarks:  "There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that 
Warburton  is  right  in  holding  that  we  have  here  a  pointed 
allusion  to  a  soldier  flying  from  his  colours /*  Possibly 
the  dramatist  had  both  ideas  in  his  mind  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  double  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  inten¬ 
tional. 


52.  Line  136:  Like  a  Colossus. — For  other  allusions  to 
the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  see  I.  Henry  IY.  v.  1.  123, 
where  Falstaff  asks  Prince  Hal  to  bestride  him  if  he  is 
struck  down  in  the  battle;  and  the  Prince  replies:  "No¬ 
thing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that  friendship;”  and 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  5.  7-9: 

bastard  Margarelon 

Hath  Doreus  prisoner, 

And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam,  &c. 

53.  Lino  155:  ivide  WALLS.  — The  Ff.  have  “wideTFate,” 
which  some  editors  retain.  Rowe’s  emendation  of  walls  . 
is,  however,  generally  adopted. 

54.  Line  156:  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough.— There 
is  an  evident  play  on  Dome  and  room,  as  in  in.  1.  289 
below: 

No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet. 

The  two  words  were  probably  pronounced  alike  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day;  but  that  the  modern  pronunciation  of  Rome 
was  beginning  to  be  heard  appears  from  I.  Henry  VI. 
iii.  1.  51,  where  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  says,  “This 
Rome  shall  remedy,  ”  and  Warwick  replies,  ‘  ‘Roam  thither, 
then.”  For  the  play  on  room,  compare  King  John,  iii.  l. 
180:  "I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile;”  and 
Hawkins,  Apollo  Shroving,  p.  88:  "We  must  have  roome, 
more  than  the  whole  City  of  Rome.”  Dyce,  in  Iris  Glos¬ 
sary  (p.  367),  quotes  other  examples  of  this  pronunciation. 

55.  Line  160:  The  eternal  devil.—  Johnson  took  eternal 
to  be  a  misprint  or  corruption  of  infernal.  Walker  (Criti¬ 
cal  Examination,  vol.  i.  p.  63),  followed  by  Abbott  (Gram¬ 
mar,  p.  16),  regards  it  as  used  inaccurately  in  the  sense  of 
infernal.  Schmidt  explains  it  as  "used  to  express  ex¬ 
treme  abhorrence;”  as  in  " eternal  villain ”  (Othello,  iv.  2. 
130)  and  " eternal  cell”  (Hamlet,  v.  2.  376).  According  to 
Wright  and  Halliwell’s  Archaic  Dictionary,  eternal  is  used 
in  the  east  of  England  for  "infernal,  damned;”  and  the 
Yankee  tarnal  is  probably  the  same  provincialism.  In 
the  present  passage  it  seems  to  be  used  in  this  way,  or 
as  a  familiar  intensitive. 

56.  Line  188 :  by  some  SENATORS.— Dyce  reads  senator, 
which  was  suggested  by  Walker. 

57.  Line  192:  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  PAT. — 
Compare  North’s  Plutarch  (Life  of  Ceesar):  "  Ccesar  also 
had  Cassius  in  great  jealousy,  and  suspected  him  much: 
whereupon  he  said  upon  a  time  to  his  friends, ‘ what  will 
Cassius  do,  think  ye?  I  like  not  his  pale  looks/  Another 
time  when  Ccesar' s  friends  complained  unto  him  of  An- 
tonius  and  Dolabella,  that  they  pretended  some  mischief 
towards  him:  he  answered  them  again,  ‘As  for  those  fat 
men  and  smooth-combed  heads/ quoth  he,  ‘I  never  reckon 
of  them;  btit  these  pale-visaged  and  carrion  lean  people, 

I  fear  them  most/  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius .”  So  also 
in  Life  of  Bratus:  "For,  intelligence  being  brought  him 
one  day,  that  Antonius  and  Dolabella  did  conspire  against 
him:  he  answered,  ‘That  these  fat  long-haired  men  made 
him  not  afraid,  but  the  lean  and  whitely-faced  fellows/ 
ipeaning  that  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  ”  (p.  97). 

58.  Line  220:  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offer’d  him,,  &c. — 
Compare  North  (Life  of  Antonius):  "When  he  [Antony] 
was  come  to  Ccesar,  he  made  his  fellow-runners  with 
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him  lift  him  up,  and  so  he  did  put  his  laurel  crown 
upon  his  head,  signifying  thereby  that  he  had  deserved 
to  be  king.  But  Cmar,  making  as  though  he  refused  it, 
turned  away  his  head.  The  people  were  so  rejoiced  at  it, 
that  they  all  clapped  their  hands  for  joy.  Antonius  again 
did  put  it  on  his  head:  Cmar  again  refused  it;  and  thus 
they  were  striving  off  and  on  a  great  while  together.  As 
oft  as  Antonius  did  put  this  laurel  crown  unto  him,  a 
few  of  his  followers  rejoiced  at  it:  and  as  oft  also  as 
Cmar  refused  it,  all  the  people  together  clapped  their 
•  hands.  .  .  .  Cmar ,  in  a  rage,  arose  out  of  his  seat,  and 
plucking  down  the  collar  of  his  gown  from  his  neck,  he 
shewed  it  naked,  bidding  any  man  strike  off  his  head 
that  would.  This  laurel  crown  was  afterwards  put  upon 
the  head  of  one  of  Ccesar’s  statues  or  images,  the  which 
one  of  the  tribunes  plucked  off.  The  people  liked  his 
doing  therein  so  well,  that  they  waited  on  him  home  to 
his  house,  with  great  clapping  of  hands.  Howbeit  Caesar 
did  turn  them  out  of  their  offices  for  it.”  In  the  Life 
of  Caesar,  the  tearing  open  his  doublet,  and  offering  his 
throat  to  be  cut,  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  own  house 
when  “  the  Consuls  and  Praetors,  accompanied  with  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  Senate,  went  unto  him  in  the 
market-place,  where  he  was  set  by  the  pulpit  for  ora¬ 
tions,  to  tell  him  what  honours  they  had  decreed  for  him 
in  his  absence,”  and  he  offended  them  by  “sitting  still  in 
his  majesty,  disdaining  to  rise  up  unto  them  when  they 
came  in.”  The  historian  adds  that,  “afterwards  to  ex¬ 
cuse  his  folly,  he  imputed  it  to  his  disease,  saying,  ‘  that 
their  wits  are  not  perfit  which  have  this  disease  of  the 
falling  evil,  when  standing  on  their  feet  they  speak  to 
the  common  people,  but  are  soon  troubled  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  of  their  body,  and  a  suddain  dimness  and  giddiness  ” 
(p.  95). 

59.  Line  245:  the  mbblement  SHOUTED.— -The  Ff.  have 
howted,  which  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  showted— the 
spelling  of  the  word  above  in  “mine  honest  neighbours 
showted I ohnson  and  Knight  read  hooted,  which  is  out 
of  place  as  expressing  “insult,  not  applause.” 

60.  Line  256:  'Tis  very  like;—  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 
—In  the  Ff.  there  is  no  point  after  like ,  but  it  is  evident 
from  North  that  Brutus  must  have  known  of  Caesar's  in¬ 
firmity:  “For,  concerning  the  constitution  of  his  body, 
he  was  lean,  white,  and  soft  skinned,  and  often  subject 
to  head-acli,  and  otherwhile  to  the  falling-sickness  (the 
which  took  him  the  first  time,  as  it  is  reported,  in  Cor- 
dtjba,  a  City  of  Spain:)  but  yet  therefore  yielded  not  to 
the  disease  of  his  body,  to  make  it  a  cloak  to  cherish  him 
withal,  but  contrarily,  took  the  pains  of  war  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  to  cure  his  sick  body,  fighting  always  with  his  disease, 
travelling  continually,  living  soberly,  and  commonly 
lying  abroad  in  the  field”  (p.  57). 

61.  Line  263:  I  am  no  TRUE  MAN.  — In  Shakespeare’s 
day  true  man  was  the  familiar  antithesis  to  thief,  as 
honest  man  now  is.  Compare  (inter  alia )  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,  iv.  3. 187:  “A  true  man  or  a  thief;”  and  Measure 
for  Measure,  iv.  2.  46:  “Every  true  man's  apparel  fits 
your  thief.” 

62.  Line  2CS:  he  pluck’d  ME  ope  his  DOUBLET.— The  me 
is  the  expletive  dative,  used  generally  to  give  a  free  and 


easy  tone  to  the  discourse.  Compare  the  confusion  due 
to  the  use  of  it  in  the  dialogue  between  Tetruchio  and 
Grumio  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2.  8-17:  “  Villain, 
I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly,”  &c. 

The  doublet  is  the  English  garment  so  called,  which 
Shakespeare,  with  his  usual  carelessness  in  such  matters, 
claps  on  the  shoulders  of  his  Homans. 

63.  Line  270:  a  man  of  any  occupation. — Johnson  ex¬ 
plains  the  phrase  as  in  the  foot-note  to  the  text.  Grant 
White  takes  it  to  mean  “a  man  of  action,  a  busy  man.” 
The  Clarendon  Press  edition  suggests  that  both  senses 
may  he  combined,  which  is  barely  possible. 

64.  Line  282:  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek.—  The  absurdity  of 
Cicero’s  speaking  Greek  in  a  popular  assembly  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious;  but 'it  is  introduced  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  little  joke,  “it  was  Greek  to  me.”  According  to 
Shakespeare’s  authority  Casca  knew  Greek.  See  the  quo¬ 
tation  from  North  in  note  on  iii.  1.  33,  p.  71. 

65.  Line  300:  He  teas  quick  mettle.— The  reading  of 
Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  is  mettled.  Walker  would  read 
metal  on  account  of  the  blunt,  but  mettle  and  metal  were 
used  interchangeably  in  Shakespeare’s  time. 

66.  Line  304:  This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
&c.— Compare  Lear,  ii.  2.  101-103: 

This  is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  prais’d  for  bluuhwss,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness. 

67.  Line  319:  He  should  not  humour  me. — Johnson  is 
clearly  right  in  making  he  refer  to  Caesar.  He  explains  the 
passage  thus:  “  Caesar  loves  Brutus,  hut  if  Brutus  and  I 
were  to  change  places  his  love  should  not  humour  me, 
should  not  take  holdof  my  affection,  so  as  to  make  me 
forget  my  principles  ”  (Var.  Ed.  xii.  p.  24).  Warburton  says 
it  is  a  reflection  on  Brutus’s  ingratitude;  he  renders  the 
sentence  thus:  “He  (Brutus)  should  not  cajole  me  as  I 
do  him”  (ut  supra).  Wright  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
Warburton,  because  “Cassius  is  all  along  speaking  of  his 
own  influence  over  Brutus,  notwithstanding  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  their  characters,  which  made  Caesar  dislike  the 
one  and  love  the  other.”  To  this  Bolfe replies:  “The chief 
objection  to  Warburton’s  explanation,  in  our  opinion,  is 
that  it  seems  to  leave  the  mention  of  Cfesar  unconnected 
with  what  follows.  We  fancy  that  this  occurred  to 
Wright,  and  that  what  we  have  just  quoted  is  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  objection;  but,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  far  from 
successful.  If  we  accept  Johnson’s  interpretation,  he 
should  not  humour  me  naturally  follows  what  precedes, 
and  is  naturally  followed  by  what  comes  after:  Csesar 
should  not  cajole  me  as  he  does  Brutus;  and  I  am  going 
to  take  measures  to  counteract  the  influence  Csesar  has 
over  him 

ACT  I.  Scene  3. 

68.  Line  10:  a  tempest  dropping  fire.—  The  Ff.  reading 
is  “a  Tempest-dropping- fire.”  Bo  we  was  the  first  to 
delete  the  hyphens. 

69.  Line  14:  any  thing  more  wonderful. — That  is,  “any¬ 
thing  more  that  was  wonderful,”  as  Craik  explains  it; 
not  “anything  more  wonderful  than  usual,”  as  Abbott,  in 
his  Shakespearian  Grammar  (§  6),  makes  it. 
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70.  Line  15:  you  know  him  toell  by  sight— k  “graphic 
touch”  that  has  needlessly  vexed,  the  souls  of  commenta¬ 
tors.  Dyce  suggests  “ you'd  know  him,”  and  Craik  “you 
knew  him”  (that  is,  would  have  known  him);  but  the 
slaves  had  no  distinctive  dress  by  which  one  would  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  such. 

[The  only  distinction  was  that  the  males  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  the  toga  nor  the  females  the  stola ;  other¬ 
wise  they  were  dressed  like  other  poor  people  of  the  time, 
in  dark-coloured  clothes  and  crepidas  (slippers).  It  had 
been  proposed  in  the  senate  to  give  them  a  distinctive 
dress;  but  it  was  decided  not  to  do  so,  lest  they  should 
learn  how  numerous  they  were.  Cicero  in  his  oration  in 
Pisonem  (38,  92),  speaks  of  vestis  senilis. — F.  A.  M.] 

For  the  context,  compare  North  (Life  of  Caesar):  “  Cer¬ 
tainly  destiny  may  easier  be  foreseen  than  avoided,  con¬ 
sidering  the  strange  and  wonderful  signs  that  were  said 
to  be  seen  before  Caesars  death.  For,  touching  the  fires 
in  the  element,  and  spirits  running  up  and  down  in  the 
night,  and  also  the  solitary  birds  to  be  seen  at  noondays 
sitting  in  the  great  market-place,  are  not  all  these  signs 
perhaps  worth  the  noting,  in  such  a  wonderful  chance 
as  happened?  But  Strabo  the  philosopher  writeth,  that 
divers  men  were  seen  going  up  and  down  in  fire :  and 
furthermore,  that  there  was  a  slave  of  the  soldiers  that 
did  cast  a  marvellous  burning  flame  out  of  his  hand,  in¬ 
somuch  as  they  that  saw  it  thought  he  had  been  burnt: 
but  when  the  fire  was  out,  it  was  found  he  had  no  hurt. 
Caesar  self  also  doing  sacrifice  unto  the  gods,  found  that 
one  of  the  beasts  which  was  sacrificed  had  no  heart:  and 
that  was  a  strange  thing  in  nature:  how  a  Beast  could 
live  without  a  heart ”  (pp.  97,  98). 

71.  Line  21:  glar’d  upon  me.  — The  Ff.  have  “glaz'dvg  on 
me,”  which  Pope  was  the  first  to  correct. 

72.  Lines  22,  23: 

and  there  were  drawn 
UPON  A  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 

For  the  use  of  upon  or  on,  compare  Henry  Y.  iv.  5.  18: 

Let  us  on  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives ; 

and  Exodus  viii.  14:  “And  they  gathered  them  together 
upon  heaps”  For  heap,  applied  to  persons,  compare  also 
Richard  III.  ii.  1.  53:  “Among  this  princely  heap,”  Ac. 

73.  Line  35:  CLEAN  from  the  purpose.— This  use  of  clean 
is  common  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.  See 
Psalms  Ixxvii.  8;  Isaiah  xxiv.  19;  Joshua  in.  17,  Ac.  Com¬ 
pare  also  Ascham's  Seholemaster  (Mayor’s  ed.  p.  37): 
“This  fault  is  clean  contrary  to  the  first.” 

74.  Line  42:  WHAT  NIGHT  is  this!— Craik  prints  “what  a 
night  is  this !  ”  but  the  omission  of  the  a  in  such  excla¬ 
mations  was  not  unusual.  Compare  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Yerona,  1  2.  53,  54: 

What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 

And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view ! 
and  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5.  123-126: 

Fab.  What  dish  o’  poison  lias  she  dress’d  him  l 
Sir  To.  And  with  what  -wing  the  staniel  checks  at  it ! 

75.  Line  49:  the  thunder-stone.— The  ancients  believed 
that  such  a  solid  body  fell  with  the  lightning  and  did  the 
mischief.  It  is  called  brontia  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural 
History  (xxxvii.  10).  Compare  Cymbeline,  iv.  2.  270,  271: 
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Quid.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-dash. 

Ary.  Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone. 

and  Othello,  v.  2.  234,  235: 

Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? 

It  is  said  that  the  fossil  shell  known  as  the  belemnite,  or 
finger-stone,  gave  rise  to  this  superstition.  [Brontia  has 
generally  been  identified  with  those  roundish  masses  of 
crystallized  iron  pyrites  (sulplmret  of  iron),  often  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  iron  ore,  which  are  still  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  thunder-stones.  Pliny’s  de¬ 
scription  is  as  follows:  “  Brontia  is  shaped  in  manner  of 
a  Tortoise  head:  it  falletli  loith  a  cracke  of  thunder  (as 
it  is  thought)  from  heaven;  and  if  wee  will  beleeve  it, 
quencheth  the  fire  of  lightning”  (Holland’s  Pliny,  edn. 
1601,  vol.  ii.  p.  625  B.)— F.  A.  M.] 

76.  Line  60:  CASE  yourself  in  wonder. — The  Ff.  have 
“  cast  your  selfe  in  wonder,”  which  is  followed  by  Collier, 
Staunton,  and  the  Cambridge  editors.  Case  was  proposed 
independently  by  Swynfen  Jervis  and  M.  W.  Williams, 
and  is  adopted  by  Dyce  and  others.  Wright  explains 
(icast  yourself  in”  as  “hastily  dress  yourself  in.” 

77.  Line  65:  Why  old  men  FOOL,  Ac.— The  Ff.  reading 
is  “  Why  Old  men,  Fooles,”  Ac.  The  correction  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Lettsom,  and  is  accepted  by  Dyce,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  editors,  and  others.  Collier  and  Staunton  read, 
with  Blackstone:  “Why  old  men  fools;  ”  that  is,  why  old 
men  become  fools.  [I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  here  for  the  reading  of  F.  1,  though  Lettsom ’s  in¬ 
genious  conjecture  secures  an  effective  antithesis;  still 
the  fact  that  old  men,  fools,  and  children  were  all  trying 
to  explain  the  phenomena  and  calculating  what  the 
various  portents  meant,  would  be  a  circumstance  suffi¬ 
ciently  unusual  for  Cassius  to  mention.  — F.  a.  m.] 

78.  Line  75:  4s  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol. — That  is, 
“roars  in  the  Capitol  as  doth  the  lion.”  Wright  suggests 
that  Shakespeare  imagined  that  lions  were  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  as  they  were  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

79.  Line  76:  A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  ME.— 
The  grammatical  error  is  not  uncommon  among  intelli¬ 
gent  people  even  now.  Than  is  easily  mistaken  for  a  pre¬ 
position.  We  can  hardly,  however,  agree  with  Craik 
(p.  127),  that  “the  personal  pronoun  must  be  held  to  be, 
in  some  measure,  emancipated  from  the  dominion  or 
tyranny  of  syntax.” 

80.  Line  89: 1  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger,  then. 
— As  Craik  remarks,  it  is  a  mistake  to  omit  the  comma 
after  dagger,  as  some  editors  do.  “Cassius  does  not 
intend  to  be  understood  that  he  is  prepared  to  plunge 
his  dagger  into  his  heart  at  that  time,  but  in  that  case.” 

81.  Line  117:  Hold,  my  hand. — It  is  curious  that  some 
editors  omit  the  comma  after  Hold;  and  Craik  explains 
thus:  “Have,  receive,  take  hold  (of  it);  there  is  my  hand.” 
Of  course  the  Hold  is  merely  inter jectional,  as  in  Mac¬ 
beth,  ii.  1.  4:  “Hold,  take  my  sword;”  and  many  similar 
passages. 

82.  Line  126:  Pompey’s  porch. — This  was  a  magnifieent 
portico  of  a  hundred  columns  connected  with  Pompey’s 
Theatre,  in  the  Campus  Marti  us. 
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83.  Line  128:  the  element. —Often  used  for  the  heaven 
or  sky;  as  by  North  (Life  of  Poinpey):  “the  dust  in  the 
element or  the  air.  See  also  the  quotation  in  note  on 
line  15  above:  “the  fires  in  the  element .”  Milton  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  in  Com  us,  29S:  “  some  gay  creatures 
of  the  element  ”  (spirits  of  the  air). 

84.  Line  129:  In  favour’s  like,  Ac.— The  Ff.  read: 

Is  Fauors,  like  the  Works  we  haue  in  hand. 

The  emendation  is  due  to  Johnson,  and  is  generally 
adopted.  Steevens  suggested  It  favours,  or  Is  favour'd; 
and  Howe,  Is  feverous. 

85.  Line  136:  our  ATTEMPT.— The  Ff.  have  “our  At¬ 
tempts,"  which  some  editors  retain.  The  emendation  is 
Walker’s. 

86.  Line  144'.  Where  Brutus  may  BUT  find  it. — The  but 
is  apparently  equivalent  to  only  (as  not  unfrequently), 
the  meaning  being  “only  taking  care  to  place  it  so  that 
Brutus  may  be  sure  to  find  it”  (Craik).  Abbott  (Grammar, 
§  128)  gets  at  the  same  meaning  by  paraphrasing  thus: 
“Where  Brutus  can  (do  nothing)  but  find  it.” 

87.  Line  146:  Upon  old  Brutus’  statue. — Compare  North 
(Life  of  Brutus):  “But  for  Brutus,  his  friends  and  coun¬ 
trymen,  both  by  divers  procurements  and  sundry  rumours 
of  the  city,  and  by  many  bills  also,  did  openly  call  and 
procure  him  to  do  that  he  did.  Bor  under  the  image  of 
his  ancestor  Junius  Brutus,  (that  drave  the  kings  out  of 
HOME)  they  wrote:  £0,  that  it  pleased  the  gods  thou  wert 
now  alive,  Brutus!’  and  again,  ‘  that  thou  were  here  among 
us  now !  ’  His  tribunal  or  chair,  where  he  gave  audience 
during  the  time  he  was  Praetor,  was  full  of  such  bills: 
‘ Brutus  thou  art  asleep,  and  art  not  Brutus  indeed’”  (p. 
112). 

88.  Line  152:  Pompey’ s  theatre.—  This  was  the  first 
stone  theatre  built  in  Home,  and  could  accommodate 
40,000  spectators.  It  was  opened  in  B.c.  55  with  dramatic 
representations  and  gladiatorial  shows  lasting  for  many 
days. 

ACT  II.  Scene  1. 

89. — In  the  Ff.  the  heading  of  the  scene  is  “  Enter  Bru¬ 
tus  in  his  Orchard that  is,  in  his  garden,  the  usual  sense 
in  which  Shakespeare  uses  orchard  (see  As  You  Like  It, 
note  6,  and  Much  Ado,  note  62).  In  iii.  2.  253  below,  we 
have  mention  of  “private  arbours,  and  new -planted 
orchards ,”  which  are  described  in  North’s  Plutarch  as 
“ gardens  and  arbours.” 

90.  Line  10:  It  must  be  by  his  death.—  Coleridge  (p,  103) 
remarks  here:  “This  speech  is  singular— at  least,  I  do  not 
at  present  see  into  Shakespeare’s  motive,  his  rationale,  or 
in  what  point  of  view  he  meant  Brutus’s  character  to 
appear.  Bor  surely— (this,  I  mean,  is  what  I  say  to  my¬ 
self,  with  my  present  quantum  of  insight,  only  modified 
by  my  experience  in  how  many  instances  I  have  ripened 
into  a  perception  of  beauties  where  I  had  before  descried 
faults)— surely  nothing  can  seem  more  discordant  with 
our  historical  preconceptions  of  Brutus,  or  more  lowering 
to  the  intellect  of  the  Stoico-Platonic  tyrannicide,  than  the 
tenets  here  attributed  to  him— to  him,  the  stern  Homan 
republican;  namely,  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to 


a  king,  or  to  Caesar,  a  monarch  in  Home,  would  Caesar 
hut  be  as  good  a  monarch  as  he  now  seems  disposed  to 
be!  How,  too,  could  Brutus  say  that  he  found  no  per¬ 
sonal  cause— none  in  Caesar’s  past  conduct  as  a  man?  Had 
he  not  crossed  the  Hubicon?  Had  lie  not  entered  Home 
as  a  conqueror?  Had  he  not  placed  his  Gauls  in  the 
Senate?  Shakespeare,  it  may  be  said,  has  not  brought 
these  things  forward.  True— and  this  is  just  the  ground 
of  my  perplexity.  What  character  did  Shakespeare  mean 
his  Brutus  to  be  ?  ”  By  personal  cause  Brutus  clearly  meant 
such  as  “concerned  himself  personally,” as  opposed  to  such 
as  affected  “the  general,”  or  the  public  weal.  The  acts  to 
Avhich  Coleridge  refers  all  come  under  the  latter  head. 

Dowden  (Primer,  p.  117)  well  says:  “Brutus  acts  as  an 
idealizer  and  theorizer  might,  with  no  eye  for  the  actual 
bearing  of  facts,  and  no  sense  of  the  true  importance  of 
persons.  Intellectual  doctrines  and  moral  ideals  rule 
the  life  of  Brutus;  and  his  life  is  most  noble,  high,  and 
stainless,  blit  his  public  action  is  a  series  of  mistakes. 
Yet  even  while  he  errs  we  admire  him,  for  all  his  errors 
are  those  of  a  pure  and  lofty  spirit.  .  .  .  All  the  practical 
gifts,  insight,  and  tact,  which  Brutus  lacks,  are  possessed 
by  Cassius;  but  of  Brutus’s  moral  purity,  veneration  of 
ideals,  disinterestedness,  and  freedom  from  unworthy 
personal  motive,  Cassius  possesses  little.” 

Brutus  was  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  but  not  a  practical 
man.  It  is  not  without  purpose  that  Shakespeare  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  a  reader  and  quoter  of  books.  His  politics 
were  those  of  books,  and  too  good  for  the  real  life  about 
him. 

91.  Line  12:  But  for  the  GENERAL.— This  use  of  the 
general  for  the  community  or  the  people  was  common. 
Compare  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4.  27 : 

The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king; 
and  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  457:  “  caviare  to  the  general 

92.  Line  15:  Crown  him?— that.— The  use  of  that, 
though  clear  enough  (Be  that  so,  suppose  that),  is  excep¬ 
tional.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  instance  of  the 
word  thus  standing  alone. 

93.  Line  24:  the  UTMOST  round.— This  is  the  only  in¬ 
stance  of  upmost  in  Shakespeare;  and  uppermost  he  does 
not  use  at  all. 

94.  Line  34:  And  kill  him  in  the  shell. —Craik  (p.  150) 
remarks:  “  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  expressive  force 
of  the  hemistich  here.  The  line  itself  is,  as  it  were,  killed 
in  the  shell.” 

95.  Line  40:  the  IDES  of  March. — The  Ff.  have  “the  first 
of  March;”  corrected  by  Theobald.  [This  is. one  of  the 
instances  where  one  is  obliged  to  substitute  what  Shake¬ 
speare  ought  to  have  written  for  what  he,  most  probably, 
did  write.  See  the  note  of  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  in  the  Claren¬ 
don  Press  ed.,  where  the  passage  from  the  Life  of  Brutus 
is  quoted  which  led  Shakespeare  into  the  error.— F.  A.  M.] 

96.  Line  53:  My  ancestors.— Dyee  reads  “My  ancestor 
but  the  plural  may  well  enough  stand,  and  most  editors 
retain  it;  though,  strictly  speaking,  the  singular  number 
would  be  more  correct,  for  there  was  only  one  of  his 
ancestors  of  whom  Brutus  could  have  been  thinking,  and 
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that  was  Junius  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  and  the  expeller 
of  the  Tarquins. 

97.  Line  59:  March  is  wasted  FIFTEEN  days. —This  is  the 
early  reading,  hut  Theobald  and  the  majority  of  modern 
editors  change  it  to  “ fourteen  days.”  The  text  is  true  to 
Roman  usage,  which  in  such  cases  counted  the  current 
day  as  complete.  Thus  in  the  New  Testament,  Christ 
says,  “After  three  days  I  will  rise  again;”  but  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  was  on  Friday,  and  the  resurrection  early  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning. 

98.  Line  66:  The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments. 
—There  has  been  much  dispute  over  these  words,  but 
they  probably  mean  nothing  more  than  the  mind  or  soul 
and  the  bodily  powers  through  which  it  acts.  Compare 
lines  175-177  below: 

And  let  our  hearts t  as  subtle  masters  do. 

Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 

And  after  seem  to  chide  'em. 

According  to  Johnson,  the  poet  “is  describing  the  insur¬ 
rection  which  a  conspirator  feels  agitating  the  little  king¬ 
dom  of  his  own  mind;  when  the  genius,  or  power  that 
watches  for  liis  protection,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
tlie  passions,  which  excite  him  to  a  deed  of  honour  ancl 
danger,  are  in  council  and  debate;  when  the  desire  of 
action,  and  the  care  of  safety,  keep  the  mind  in  continual 
fluctuation  and  disturbance”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  x.  p.  39).  But 
though  genius  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare  has  this  sense 
(as  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1.  332: 

One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other,  &c.), 

it  does  not  suit  the  present  passage,  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  one  quoted,  in  which  hearts  is  clearly 
parallel  to  genius  here. 

[I  must  say  that  I  cannot  agree  with  this  note.  In  the 
first  place  Shakespeare  never  uses  genius  in  any  other 
sense  than  in  what  may  be  called  its  spiritual  sense,  i.e. 
that  of  “a  spirit,  either  good  or  evil,  which  governs  our 
actions.”  Besides  the  passage  in  our  text,  and  that  given 
above  from  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  gem'us  five  times:  in  Twelfth  Night,  hi.  4.  142:  “His 
very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the  device;”  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  4.  52,  53: 

Hark !  you  are  call’d:  some  say  the  Genius  so 
Cries  “  Come  1 "  to  him  that  instantly  must  die ; 

in  Macbeth,  iii.  1.  55-57: 

and,  under  him. 

My  Genius  is  rebuk’d;  as,  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony’s  was  by  Cresar; 

in  The  Tempest,  iv.  1.  26,  27: 

the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  worses  genius  can; 

and  in  II.  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  337,  in  the  sense  of  the  em¬ 
bodied  spirit:  “a*  was  the  very  genius  of  famine.”  The 
only  one  of  these  passages,  in  which  genius  can  have  any¬ 
thing  but  the  meaning  which  Johnson  gives  it,  is  the  one 
from  Twelfth  Night;  and,  as  that  is  in  prose,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Shakespeare  would  have  written  genius 
had  he  meant  simply  spirit  or  soul  Perhaps  the  dis¬ 
tinction  may  seem  to  some  persons  not  of  much  impor¬ 
tance,  for  the  genius,  whether  good  or  bad,  would  act 
through  the  soul  or  spiritual  part  of  the  man;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  sight  of  the  special  meaning 
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here— a  meaning  which  it  appears  always  to  have  had  in 
English  literature,  at  least  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century— embodying,  as  it  does,  a  belief  winch 
was  a  very  characteristic  one.  As  to  the  passage  below 
(175-177),  Mr.  Adams  follows  Craik  in  regarding  it  as  the 
parallel  or  complement  of  this;  but  I  cannot  see  any 
positive  connection  between  them.  There  is  no  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  latter  between  the  spiritual  and  bodily  parts 
of  men;  the  meaning  simply  is:  “let  our  hearts  (he.  our 
feelings)  stir  us  up  to  an  act  of  rage  wliich  afterwards,  in 
our  calmer  moments,  they  may  seem  to  disapprove”  (see 
note  110  below);  while  in  the  passage  before  us  the  struggle 
is  represented  as  taking  place,  in  one  man’s  being,  between 
the  spirit  that  is  supposed,  more  or  less,  to  govern  the 
actions,  and  the  mortal  part  of  him  (including  the  will) 
which  puts  these  actions  into  force.  Mortal  probably  is 
used  here  in  the  sense  of  “deadly,”  as  in  .Macbeth,  i.  5. 
42.  — F.  A.  M.] 

99.  Line  67:  the  state  of  man.  — F.  1  has  “the  state  of  a 
man;”  corrected  in  F.  2.  Knight  and  Craik,  however, 
retain  the  a. 

On  the  passage  comp.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 184-186: 
'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts 
Kingdom’d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 

And  batters  down  himself. 

100.  Line  70:  your  brother  Cassius.— Cassias  had  mar¬ 
ried  Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus. 

101.  Line  72:  there  are  MOB  with  him.-—  This  word  moe 
occurs  forty  or  more  times  in  the  early  editions  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  in  other  books  of  the  time.  It  was  regularly 
used  with  a  plural  or  collective  noun.  The  only  instance 
of  the  latter  sort  in  Shakespeare  is  Tempest,  v.  1.  234: 
“And  moe  diversity  of  sounds.”  The  modern  editions 
generally  change  the  word  to  more,  unless  it  is  required 
for  the  rhyme,  as  in  Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  72-75: 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe, 

Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy; 

The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so. 

Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 

[The  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  retain  such 
forms  as  moe  is  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line;  for  we 
may  soon,  without  intending  it,  be  logically  committed  to 
an  old-spelling  text.  Skeat  says  that  mo  and  more  were 
originally  “well- distinguished,  the  former  relating  to 
number,  the  latter  to  size.”— f.  a.  m.] 

102.  Line  83:  For,  'if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance 
on.— This,  except  for  the  comma  niter  path,  is  the  reading 
of  the  Ff.  J Path  is  found  as  a  transitive  verb  in  Drayton, 
and  its  intransitive  use  (= walk)  is  not  more  peculiar  than 
many  other  liberties  of  the  kind  in  Shakespeare.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  it  may  be  a  misprint,  and  various 
emendations  have  been  proposed.  Southern  ancl  Cole¬ 
ridge  independently  suggested  put,  which  Dyce  adopts; 
but  it  seems  a  Hibernicism  to  speak  of  putting  on  one's 
natural  appearance.  Other  conjectures  are  pass  and 
hadst.  Johnson  well  paraphrases  the  passage:  “If  thou 
walk  in  thy  true  form."  [There  is  a  verb  in  Sanskrit, 
path,  panth,  to  go,  which  comes  from  the  same  root,  'pat, 
to  go,  as  the  Greek  sra-mv,  to  tread,  and  our  path.  In  the 
old  slang  word  still  used  by  thieves,  to  pad — to  go,  wc 
have  an  old  cognate  form  of  the  verb.— F.  a.  m.] 
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103.  Line  107:  Which,  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the 
south,  &c.— That  is,  “which  must  he  far  to  the  south, 
considering  the  time  of  year.”  It  is  curious  that  no  com¬ 
mentator  has  noted  that  on  the  15tli  of  March,  or  previous 
to  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun  would  not  rise  at  all  to  the 
south  of  the  true  east,  but  a  little  northward  of  that 
point.  [It  should  be  noted  that  during  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  speech  the  change  from  night  to  early  dawn  is 
supposed  to  take  place;  but,  even  in  Italy,  in  the  middle 
of  March  it  would  not  be  light  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.— F.  A.  M.] 

104.  Line  114:  JSTo,  not  an  oath!  <fec.— Compare  North 
(Life  of  Brutus):  “the  only  name  and  great  calling  of 
Brutus  did  bring  on  the  most  of  them  to  give  consent  to 
this  conspiracy:  who  having  never  taken  oaths  together, 
nor  taken  or  given  any  caution  or  assurance,  nor  binding 
themselves  one  to  another  by  any  religious  oaths,  they 
all  kept  the  matter  so  secret  to  themselves,  and  could  so 
cunningly  handle  it,  that  notwithstanding  the  gods  did 
reveal  it  by  manifest  signs  and  tokens  from  above,  and 
by  predictions  of  sacrifices,  yet  all  this  would  not  be  be¬ 
lieved”  (p.  114). 

105.  Line  114:  the  FACE  of  men. — This  is  the  Ff.  reading, 
and  is  retained  by  most  of  the  recent  editors.  Warbur- 
ton  proposed  fate  for  face,  Mason  faith,  and  Malone 
faiths. 

106.  Line  134:  the  insuppressive  metal  of  our  spirits. 
—The  passive  sense  of  insuppressive  is  paralleled  by  that 
of  sundry  other  words  in  -ive.  Compare  unexpressive  (in¬ 
expressible)  in  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2.  10: 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  anexpressive  she; 

uncomprehensive  (incomprehensible  or  unknown)  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3.  198:  “  th’  uncomprehensive 
deeps;”  &c. 

107.  Line  138:  a  several  bastardy. — “A  special  or  dis¬ 
tinct  act  of  baseness,  or  of  treachery  against  ancestry  and. 
honourable  birth  ”  (Craik). 

108.  Lines  144,  145: 

Ms  SILVER  hairs 

Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 

Cicero  was  then  about  sixty  years  old.  There  is  a  play 
upon  silver  and  purchase. 

109.  Line  150:  let  us  not  break  with  Aim.— Compare 
North  (Life  of  Brutus):  “For  this  cause  they  durst  not 
acquaint  Cicero  with  their  conspiracy,  although  he  was  a 
man  whom  they  loved  dearly,  and  trusted  best;  for  they 
were  afraid  that  he  being  a  coward  by  nature,  and  age 
also  having  increased  his  fear,  he  would  quite  turn  and 
alter  all  their  purpose,  and  quench  the  heat  of  their 
enterprise,  (the  which  specially  required  hot  and  earnest 
execution)”  (p.  114). 

110.  Lines  170-180.— One  part  of  this  passage  has  been 
already  alluded  to  in  note  98  above.  The  point  of  what 
Brutus  says,  when  we  look  at  it  in  its  entirety,  is  evident. 
He  is  advising  a  course  of  deliberate  hypocrisy;  the  con¬ 
spirators  are  to  try  and  entrap  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  by  committing  the  murder  with  all  due  delicacy 
and  decorum,  and  then  pretending  to  regret  it.  This  is 
very  characteristic  advice,  and  shows  that  Brutus  was 


quite  fit  to  he  the  leader  of  a  political  party  which  claimed 
to  be  the  “popular”  one.  But  it  appears  that  all  the 
great  actors  who  played  the  part  of  Brutus,  and,  naturally 
enough,  sought  to  make  him  a  sympathetic  character, 
have  always  omitted  this  passage  on  the  stage;  as  well 
they  might,  considering  their  object.  — f.  a.  m. 

111.  Line  1S3:  Yet  I  fear  him. — Pope,  whom  Craik  fol¬ 
lows,  reads  “Yet  I  do  fear  him.” 

112.  Line  187:  take  thought  and  die. — Both  think  and 
thought  are  used  in  this  sense.  Compare  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  iii.  13.  1: 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus? 

Ano.  Think ,  and  die . 

See  also  I.  Samuel  ix.  5,  and  Matthew  vi.  25.  Bacon 
(Henry  VII.  p.  230)  says  that  Hawis  “dyed  with  thought ” 
(anxiety). 

113.  Line  192:  count  the  clock.— A  palpable  anachron¬ 
ism,  as  the  Roman  clepsydrae,  or  water-clocks,  had  no 
mechanism  for  striking  the  hours. 

114.  Lines  204,  205: 

That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees. 

And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes. 
Steevens  says:  “Unicorns  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
one  who,  running  behind  a  tree,  eluded  the  violent  push 
the  animal  was  making  at  him,  so  that  his  horn  spent  its 
force  on  the  trunk,  and  stuck  fast,  detaining  the  beast 
till  he  was  despatched  by  the  hunter”  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xii. 
pp.  50,  51).  Compare  Spenser,  Faery  Queene,  ii.  5.  10: 

Like  as  a  Lyon,  whose  imperiall  powre 
A  prowd  rebellious  Unicorn  defyes, 

T’  avoide  the  rash  assault  and  wrathful  stowre 
Of  his  fiers  foe,  him  to  a  tree  applyes, 

And  when  him  ronning  in  full  course  he  spyes. 

He  slips  aside;  the  whiles  that  furious  beast 
His  precious  home,  sought  of  his  enimyes, 

Strikes  in  the  stocke,  ne  thence  can  be  releast, 

But  to  the  mighty  victor  yields  a  bounteous  feast. 

There  is  a  similar  allusion  in  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3.  339: 
“  wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would  confound 
thee  and  make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy 
wrath.” 

Steevens  adds  (ut  supra,  p.  51):  “Bears  are  reported  to 
have  been  surprised  by  means  of  a  mirror,  which  they 
would  gaze  on,  affording  their  pursuers  an  opportunity 
of  taking  a  surer  aim.  This  circumstance,  I  think,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Claudian.  Elephants  were  seduced  into  pitfalls, 
lightly  covered  with  hurdles  and  turf,  on  which  a  proper 
bait  to  tempt  them  was  exposed.  See  Pliny’s  Natural 
History,  book  viii.  ” 

115.  Line  215:  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard.— 
His  real  name  was  Quintus,  but  the  mistake  is  in  North, 
Compare  the  Life  of  Brutus:  “Now  amongst  Pompey’s 
friends,  there  was  one  called  Caius  Ligarius,  who  had 
been  accused  unto  Caesar  for  taking  part  with  Pompey, 
and  Ccesar  discharged  him.  But  Ligarius  thanked  not 
Ccesar  so  much  for  his  discharge,  as  he  was  offended  with 
him  for  that  he  was  brought  in  danger  by  his  tyrannical 
power.  And,  therefore,  in  his  heart  he  was  always  his 
mortal  enemy,  and  was  besides  very  familiar  with  Brutus, 
who  went  to  see  him  being  sick  in  his  bed,  and  said  unto 
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him:  *Ligarius  in  what  a  time  art  thou  sick!’  Ligarius 
rising  up  in  liis  bed,  and  taking  him  by  the  right  hand, 
said  unto  him:  ‘ Brutus /  said  he,  ‘if  thou  hast  any  great 
enterprise  in  hand  worthy  of  thyself,  I  am  whole  ”’(p. 
113). 

116.  line  219: 1  have  given  him  REASONS. — Dyce  adopts 
Walker’s  suggestion  of  reason;  but  no  change  is  called 
for. 

117.  Line  225:  Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes.— 
That  is,  “such  expression  as  would  betray  our  purposes." 
Craik  compares  the  exhortation  of  Lady  Macbeth  to  her 
husband  (i.  5.  64-67): 

To  beguile  the  time, 

Look  like  the  time;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 

Your  hand,  your  tongue:  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 

But  be  the  serpent  under 't. 

See  also  Macbeth,  i.  7.  81,  82: 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show: 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

118.  Line  230:  the  honev-iieavy  dew  of  slumber,— The 
IT.  reading  is:  “  the  hony-heauy-Bew  of  slumber.”  This, 
with  the  slight  change  in  the  text,  is  retained  by  Knight 
and  the  Cambridge  editors.  It  is  aptly  explained  by 
Grant  White  as  “slumber  as  refreshing  as  dew,  and  whose 
heaviness  is  sweet.”  Dyce  reads,  “the  heavy  honey -dew 
of  slumber.” 

119.  Line  233:  Enter  Portia.— Compare  North  (Life  of 
Brutus):  “Now  Brutus,  who  knew  very  well  that  for  his 
sake  all  the  noblest,  valiantest,  and  most  courageous  men 
of  Home  did  venture  their  lives,  weighing  with  himself 
the  greatness  of  the  danger:  when  he  was  out  of  his 
house,  he  did  so  frame  and  fashion  his  countenance  and 
looks  that  no  man  could  discern  he  had  anything  to 
trouble  liis  mind.  But  when  night  came  that  he  was  in 
his  own  house,  then  he  was  clean  changed:  for  either 
care  did  wake  him  against  his  will  when  he  would  have 
slept,  or  else  oftentimes  of  himself  he  fell  into  such  deep 
thoughts  of  this  enterprise,  casting  in  liis  mind  all  the 
dangers  that  might  happen:  that  his  wife  lying  by  him, 
found  that  there  was  some  marvellous  great  matter  that 
troubled  his  mind,  not  being  wont  to  be  in  that  taking, 
and  that  he  could  not  well  determine  with  himself.  .  ,  . 
This  young  lady  being  excellently  well  seen  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  loving  her  husband  well,  and  being  of  a  noble 
courage,  as  she  was  also  wise:  because  she  would  not  ask 
her  husband  what  he  ailed  before  she  had  made  some 
proof  by  herself:  she  took  a  little  razor,  such  as  barbers 
occupy  to  pare  men’s  nails,  and  causing  her  maids  and 
women  to  go  out  of  her  chamber  gave  herself  a  great 
gash  withal  in  her  thigh,  that  she  was  straight  all  of  a 
gore  blood:  and  incontinently  after  a  vehement  fever 
took  her,  by  reason  of  the  pain  of  her  wound.  Then  per¬ 
ceiving  her  husband  was  marvellously  out  of  quiet,  and 
that  he  could  take  no  rest,  even  in  her  greatest  pain  of 
all  she  spake  in  this  sort  unto  him:  ‘I  being,  0  Brutus 
said  she,  ‘the  daughter  of  Cato,  was  married  unto  thee; 
not  to  he  thy  bed-fellow,  and  companion  in  bed  and  at 
board  only,  like  a  harlot,  but  to  he  partaker  also  with 
thee  of  thy  good  and  evil  fortune.  Now  for  thy  self,  I 
can  find  no  cause  of  fault  in  thee  touching  our  match: 
but  for  my  part,  how  may  I  shew  my  duty  towards  thee, 
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and  how  much  I  would  do  for  thy  sake,  if  I  cannot;  con¬ 
stantly  hear  a  secret  mischance  or  grief  with  thee,  which 
requireth  secrecy  and  fidelity?  1  confess,  that  a  woman’s 
wit  commonly  is  too  weak  to  keep  a  secret  safely:  but  yet 
Brutus  good  education,  and  the  company  of  virtuous 
men  have  some  power  to  reform  the  defect  of  nature. 
And  for  myself,  I  have  this  benetit  moreover,  that  I 
am  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wifi:  of  Brutus.  Tins  not¬ 
withstanding,  I  did  not  trust  to  any  of  these  things  before, 
until  that  now  I  have  found  by  experience  that  no  pain 
or  grief  whatsoever  can  overcome  me.’  With  those  words 
she  shewed  him  her  wound  on  her  thigh,  and  told  him 
what  she  had  done  to  prove  herself.  Brutus  was  amazed 
to  hear  what  she  said  unto  him,  and  lifting  up  his  hands 
to  heaven,  he  besought  the  gods  to  give  him  the  grace 
lie  might  bring  his  enterprise  to  so  good  puss,  that  he 
might  he  found  a  husband,  worthy  of  so  noble  a  wife  as 
Porcia:  so  he  llien  did  comfort  her  the  best  lie  could" 
(pp.  115,  116). 

120.  Line  246:  an  angry  WAFTURE  of  your  hand.— The 
Ff.  have  wdfter,  which  probably  indicates  the  current 
pronunciation  of  the  word. 

121.  Line  201:  Js  Brutus  sick?— This  old  English  use  of 
sick  is  still  current  in  America.  Grant  White  says  here: 
“For  sick,  the  correct  English  adjective  to  express  all 
degrees  of  suffering  from  disease,  and  which  is  univer¬ 
sally  used  in  the  Bible  and  by  Shakespeare,  the  English¬ 
man  of  Great  Britain  has  poorly  substituted  the  adverb 
ill" 

122.  Line  271:  L  CHARM  you — “I  conjure  you;”  as  in 
Lucre  ee,  1681,  1682: 

And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so, 

For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece,  now  attend  me. 

Pope  needlessly  changed  charm,  to  the  prosaic  charge. 

123.  Lines  289,  290: 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 

That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Some  commentators  regard  this  as  an  anticipation  of 
Harvey’s  discovery;  hut  the  general  fact  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  was  known  centuries  before  his  day, 
though  the  details  of  the  process  were  not  understood. 
Gray  has  imitated  the  passage  in  The  Bard,  41: 

Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  tny  heart. 

124.  Line  30S:  All  the  CHARACTER!’  of  my  sad,  brows.— 
For  chardctery  compare  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5.  77: 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  chardctery. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  word  is  accented  as  here. 

125.  Line  315:  To  wear  a  KERCHIEF.™ The  word  ker¬ 
chief  (French,  couvrir,  to  cover,  and  chef,  head)  is  here 
used  in  its  original  meaning  of  a  covering  for  the  head. 
As  Malone  notes,  Shakespeare  gives  to  Romo  the  manners 
of  his  own  time,  it  being  a  common  practice  in  England 
for  sick  people  to  wear  a  kerchief  on  their  heads.  Com¬ 
pare  Fuller’s  Worthies:  “if  any  there  be  sick,  they  make 
him  a  posset,  and  tye  a  kerchief  on  his  head,  and  if  that 
will  not  mend  him,  then  God  be  merciful  to  him.” 

126.  Line  323:  like  an  EXORCIST,  —  See  II.  Ilenry  VI, 
note  89. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2. 

127.  Line  2:  Thrice  hath  Calpurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
&c.— Compare  North  (Life  of  Caesar):  “he  heard  his  wife 
Calpurnia,  being  fast  asleep,  weep  and  sigh,  and  put  forth 
many  fumbling  lamentable  speeches:  for  she  dreamed 
that  Ccesar  was  slain,  and  that  she  had  him  in  her  armes. 

.  .  .  Insomuch  that  Ccesar  rising  in  the  morning,  she 
prayed  him,  if  it  were  possible,  not  to  go  out  of  the  doors 
that  day,  but  to  adjourn  the  session  of  the  Senate,  until 
another  day.  And  if  that  he  made  no  reckoning  of  her 
dream,  yet  that  he  would  search  further  of  the  sooth¬ 
sayers  by  their  sacrifices,  to  know  what  should  happen 
him  that  day.  Thereby  it  seemed  that  Ccesar  likewise 
did  fear  or  suspect  somewhat,  because  his  wife  Calpurnia 
until  that  time  was  never  given  to  any  fear  and  supersti¬ 
tion:  and  that  then  he  saw  her  so  troubled  in  mind  with 
this  dream  she  had.  Blit  much  more  afterwards,  when 
the  soothsayers  having  sacrificed  many  beasts  one  after 
another,  told  him  that  none  did  like  them:  then  he  de¬ 
termined  to  send  Antonius  to  adjourn  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  But  in  the  mean  time  came  Deems  Brutus , 
surnamed  Albinus,  in  whom  Caesar  put  such  confidence, 
that  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  had  appointed 
him  to  be  his  next  heir,  and  yet  was  of  the  conspiracy 
with  Cassius  and  Brutus:  he,  fearing  that  if  Ccesar  did 
adjourn  the  session  that  day,  the  conspiracy  would  be 
betrayed,  laughed  at  the  soothsayers,  and  reproved 
Ccesar,  saying,  ‘  that  he  gave  the  Senate  occasion  to  mis- 
like  with  him,  and  that  they  might  think  he  mocked  them, 
considering  that  by  his  commandment  they  were  assem¬ 
bled,  and  that  they  were  ready  willingly  to  grant  him  all 
things,  and  to  proclaim  him  king  of  all  his  provinces  of 
the  Empire  of  Rome  out  of  Italy,  and  that  he  should  wear 
his  diadem  in  all  other  places  both  by  sea  and  land. 
And  furthermore,  that  if  any  man  should  tell  them  from 
him  they  should  depart  for  that  present  time,  and  return 
again  when  Calpurnia  should  have  better  dreams,  what 
would  his  enemies  and  ill-willers  say,  and  how  could 
they  like  of  his  friends’  words?’  ”  (pp.  98,  99). 

128.  Line  19:  fought  upon  the  clouds.— The  Ff.  have 
fight,  which  Knight  and  Craik  retain.  The  emendation 
is  due  to  Dyce. 

129.  Line  23:  Horses  did  neigh.— Here  the  1st  Folio  has 
“  Ilorsses  do  neigh,”  which  F.  2  corrects. 

130.  Line  24:  And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about 
the  streets.—  Compare  Hamlet,  i.  1.  113-120: 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets : 

As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire, .  and  dews  of  blood, 

Disasters  in  the  sun;  and  the  moist  star, 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune’s  empire  stands, 

Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 

131.  Line  46:  We  ARE  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day.— The 
Ff.  reading  is,  “  We  Jieare &c.  Upton’s  correction  is  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  by  the  editors.  Theobald  proposed  “We 
were.” 

132.  Line  67:  To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth. 
--See  Midsummer  Night’s  Bream,  note  148. 


133.  Line  72:  That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate;  i.e. 
“That  should  be  enough,  as  I  look  at  it,  or  as  I  choose 
to  admit.” 

134.  Line  76:  my  statua.  —Here  the  Ff.  have  statue,  as 
in  iii.  2.  192  below: 

Euen  at  the  Base  of  Pompeyes  Statue; 

but  the  editors,  with  few  exceptions,  substitute  statua, 
which  was  common  both  in  poetry  and  prose  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  writers.  See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  189. 

135.  Lines  79-81 : 

And  these 

Does  she  apply  for  warnings  andporUnts 
Of  evils  imminent. 

We  have  printed  this  passage  as  in  Dyce.  In  Ff.  lines 
79  and  80  are  printed  as  one  line,  making  an  Alexandrine 
in  a  very  awkward  portion  of  the  speech.  Ff.  read  “And 
Evils  imminent.”  Hanmer  first  substituted  the  obvious 
correction  Of.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  And  was  a 
repetition  by  the  printer  in  mistake  from  the  line  above. 

— F.  A.  M. 

136.  Line  89:  For  TINCTURES,  STAINS,  relics,  and  cogniz¬ 
ance “  Tinctures  and  stains  are  understood  both  by  Ma¬ 
lone  and  Steevens  as  carrying  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
persons  dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  martyrs.  And  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  general  strain  of  the  passage,  and  more 
especially  the  expression  ‘shall  press  for  tinctures,’  &c., 
will  not  easily  allow  us  to  reject  this  interpretation.  Yet 
does  it  not  make  the  speaker  assign  to  Caesar  by  implica¬ 
tion  the  very  kind  of  death  Calphurnia’s  apprehension  of 
which  he  professes  to  regard  as  visionary?  The  pressing 
for  tinctures  and  stains,  it  is  true,  would  be  a  confutation 
of  so  much  of  Calphurnia’s  dream  as  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  Homan  people  would  be  delighted  with  his  death— 

Many  lusty  Romans 

Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 

Do  we  refine  too  much  in  supposing  that  this  inconsis¬ 
tency  between  the  purpose  and  the  language  of  Decius  is 
intended  by  the  poet,  and  that  in  this  brief  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Csesar,  in  which  the  latter  suffers  himself 
to  be  so  easily  won  over-persuaded  and  relieved  by  the 
very  words  that  ought  naturally  to  have  confirmed  his 
fears— we  are  to  feel  the  presence  of  an  unseen  power 
driving  on  both  the  unconscious  prophet  and  the  blinded 
victim?”  (Craik). 

137.  Lines  102,  103: 

for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this; 
i.e.  “For  my  loving  concern  for  yonr  welfare  or  success 
leads  me  to  take  the  liberty  to  say  this.”  He  apologizes 
for  venturing  to  advise  Caesar,  but  excuses  it  on  the 
ground  of  affectionate  interest. 

138.  Line  104:  And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.— “  Season, 
or  propriety  of  conduct  and  language,  is  subordinate  to 
my  love  ”  (Johnson) ;  or,  as  Holfe  gives  it,  “my  love  leads 
me  to  indulge  in  a  freedom  of  speech  that  my  reason 
would  restrain.” 

139.  Line  114:  ’t  is  strucken  eight.— For  the  anach¬ 
ronism  see  note  113  above.  Elsewhere  we  find,  as  forms 
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ACT  I  IT.  Scene  l. 


of  the  participle,  struck,  strook  (a  variation  in  spelling), 
stroken ,  and  stricken. 

140.  Lines  128, 129: 

That  every  like  is  not  the  SAME,  0  Ccesar, 

The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon! 

“It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that  to  be  like  a 
thing  is  not  necessarily  to  be  really  that  thing.”  It  is  hard 
for  Brutus  to  play  a  part— to  pretend  to  be  other  than  he 
is.  For  his  friend  Cassius  nothing  is  easier  than  to  suit 
his  behaviour  to  his  immediate  purpose. 

For  yearns  the  Ff.  have  earnes,  which  is  merely  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spelling  of  the  word.  Rolfe  quotes  examples  of  it 
from  Spenser  (Faerie  Queene,  iii.  10.  21): 

And  ever  his  faint  hart  much  earned  at  the  sight 

(where  the  sense  is  the  same  as  here);  and  i.  6.  25:  “he 
for  revenge  did  earne."  Shakespeare  uses  yearn  both 
transitively  and  intransitively.  For  an  example  of  the 
former  see  Henry  V.  iv.  3.  26: 

It  yearns  me  not  [grieves  or  troubles  me  not]  if  men  my  garments 
wear. 

ACT  II.  Scene  4. 

141.  Line  20:  Enter  the  SOOT)  SAYER.— Rowe  changed 
Soothsayer  to  Artemidorus .  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  introduction  of  the  two  characters  is  singular;  hut  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  scene  wo  have  speeches  assigned 
to  them  in  immediate  succession,  and  in  the  heading  of 
that  scene  the  Ff.  also  give  “Enter  Artemidorus,  Pub¬ 
lius,  and  the  Soothsayer.”  It  is  therefore  improbable 
that  there  is  any  misprint  or  corruption  in  the  original 
text;  and  under  these  circumstances  we  are  not  justified 
in  making  any  alteration. 

142.  Line  42:  Brutus  hath  a  suit ,  &c.— This  is  said  lest 
the  boy,  whose  presence  she  has  for  the  moment  for¬ 
gotten,  should  suspect  to  what  she  refers  in  the  line  above: 

The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise  1 

ACT  III.  Scene  1. 

143.  The  Capitol.— Here,  as  in  Hamlet  (iii.  2.  109)  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  (ii.  6.  IS),  the  assassination  of 
Caesar  is  represented  as  occurring  in  the  Capitol  instead 
of  the  Curia  of  Pompey.  Compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus): 
“Furthermore,  they  [the  conspirators]  thought  also,  that 
the  appointment  of  the  place  where  the  council  should 
be  kept  was  chosen  of  purpose  by  divine  providence,  and 
made  all  for  them.  For  it  was  one  of  the  porches  about 
the  theatre,  in  the  which  there  was  a  certain  place  full 
of  seats  for  men  to  sit  in ;  where  also  was  set  up  the 
image  of  Pompey,  which  the  city  had  made  and  conse¬ 
crated  in  honour  of  him,  when  he  did  beautify  that  part 
of  the  city  with  the  theatre  he  built,  with  divers  porches 
about  it.  In  this  place  was  the  assembly  of  the  Senate 
appointed  to  be,  just  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  moneth 
March,  which  the  Romans  call,  Idus  Martias:  so  that  it 
seemed  some  god  of  purpose  had  brought  Ccesar  thither 
to  he  slain,  for  revenge  of  Pompey' s  death”  (p.  116). 

See  also  the  Life  of  Csesar:  “And  one  Artemidorus  also, 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Gnidos,  a  Doctor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  who  by  means  of  his  profession  was  very 
familiar  with  certain  of  Brutus’  confederates;  and  there¬ 
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fore  knew  the  most  part  of  all  their  practices  against 
Ccesar,  came  and  brought  him  a  litle  hill,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  of  all  that  he  meant  to  tell  him.  He,  mark¬ 
ing  how  Ccesar  received  all  the  supplications  that  were 
offered  him,  and  that  he  gave  them  straight  to  his  men 
that  were  about  him,  pressed  nearer  to  him,  and  said: 

*  Ccesar,  read  this  memorial  to  your  self,  and  that  quickly, 
for  they  be  matters  of  great  weight,  and  touch  you 
nearly,'  Ccesar  took  it  of  him,  but  could  never  read  it, 
though  he  many  times  attempted  it,  for  the  number  of 
people  that  did  salute  him  ”  (p.  99). 

144.  LineS:  WHAT  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last  serv’d. 
—  Collier's  MS.  Corrector  reads: 

That  touches  us?  Ourself  shall  be  last  serv’d ; 

and  Craik  adopts  the  unnecessary  change. 

145.  Line  13:  I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 
—Compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus):  “Another  Senator, 
called  Popilius  Lcena,  after  lie  had  saluted  Brutus  and 
Cassius  more  friendly  than  he  was  wont  to  do,  he  rounded 
[that  is,  whispered]  softly  in  their  ears,  and  told  them: 

‘  I  pray  the  gods  you  may  go  through  with  that  you  have 
taken  in  hand;  but  withal,  dispatch,  I  mule  you,  for 
your  enterprise  is  bewrayed.’  When  he  had  said,  he 
presently  departed  from  them,  and  left  them  both  afraid 
that  their  conspiracy  would  out  ”  (p.  117). 

146.  Line  18:  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Ccesar;  MARK  him.— 
Abbott  (Grammar,  §  485)  here  would  make  mark  a  dis¬ 
syllable,  or  rather  prolonged  in  utterance  (so  as  to  = 
ma— ark),  thereby  introducing  a  most  ridiculous  and  un¬ 
necessary  vice  in  elocution.  The  line  is  obviously  defec¬ 
tive  of  one  syllable;  but,  most  probably,  this  deficiency  is 
intentional;  the  hiatus  being  filled  up  by  the  gesture  of 
the  actor,  and  the  broken  nature  of  the  line  adding  to  its 
dramatic  force.  Compare  Richard  II.  note  170, 

147.  Line  21:  Cassius  or  Ccesar  never  shall  turn  back.— 
Malone  proposed  to  read:  “Cassius  on  Ccesar,”  <fcc.;  hut, 
asRitson  remarks,  “  Cassius  says,  if  the  plot  be  discovered, 
at  all  events  either  he  or  Cmsar  shall  never  return  alive; 
for,  if  the  latter  cannot  be  killed,  he  is  determined  to 
slay  himself.”  Craik  objects  that  to  turn  back  cannot 
mean  to  return  alive,  or  to  return  in  any  way;”  but 
Rolfe  quotes  Richard  III.  iv.  4. 184: 

Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror; 

and  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  1.  6-8: 

bring  him  dead  or  living 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 

148.  Line  22:  Cassius ,  be  constant ,  <fcc.-~ •Compare  North 
(Life  of  Brutus):  “And  when  Cassius  and  certaine  other 
clapped  their  hands  on  their  swords  under  their  gowns 
to  draw  them,  Brutus,  marking  the  countenance  and 
gesture  of  Lcena,  and  considering  that  he  did  use  him¬ 
self  rather  like  an  humble  and  earnest  suitor,  then  like 
an  accuser,  he  said  nothing  to  his  companion  (because 
there  were  many  amongst  them  that  were  not  of  the 
conspiracy),  hut  with  a  pleasant  countenance  encour¬ 
aged  Cassius.  And  immediately  after,  Lcena  went  from 
Ccesar,  and  kissed  his  hand:  which  shewed  plainly  that 
it  was  for  some  matter  concerning  himself  that  he  had 
held  him  so  long  in  talk”  (p.  118). 
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149.  Line  26:  He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way.— 
This  is  also  from  North  (Life  of  Brutus):  "Trebonius  on 
the  other  side  drew  Antonius  aside,  as  he  came  into  the 
house  where  the  Senate  sat,  and  held  him  with  a  long 
talk  without”  (p.  118). 

150.  Line  31:  Are  toe  all  ready  ?  —  The  Ff.  give  these 
words  to  Caesar,  in  whose  mouth  they  are  palpably  inap¬ 
propriate.  Ritson  proposed  to  join  them  to  the  speech 
of  China,  but  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  gives  them  to  Casca. 
This  is  better,  and  is  adopted  by  Craik,  Dyce,  and  others. 

151.  Line  33:  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puis¬ 
sant  Ccesar.— Compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus):  “  So  when 
he  was  set,  the  conspirators  flocked  about  him,  and 
amongst  them  they  presented  one  Tullius  Cimber,1  who 
made  humble  suit  for  the  calling  home  again  of  his 
brother  that  was  banished.  They  all  made  as  though 
they  were  intercessors  for  him,  and  tooke  Ccesar  by  the 
hands,  and  kissed  his  head  and  breast.  Ccesar  at  the 
first,  simply  refused  their  kindness  and  entreaties:  but 
afterwards,  perceiving  they  still  pressed  on  him,  lie  vio¬ 
lently  thrust  them  from  him.  Then  Cimber  with  both 
his  hands  plucked  Ccesar' s  gown  ouer  his  shoulders,  and 
Casca  that  stood  behind  him,  drew  his  dagger  first  and 
stroke  Ccesar  upon  the  shoulder,  but  gave  him  no  great 
wound.  Ccesar  feeling  himself  hurt,  took  him  straight  by 
the  hand  he  held  his  dagger  in,  and  cried  out,  in  Latin: 
‘0  traitor  Casca,  what  dost  thou?’  Casca  on  the  other 
side  cried  in  Greek,  and  called  his  brother  to  help  him. 
So  divers  running  on  a  heap  together  to  fly  upon  Cmsar, 
he  looking  about  him  to  have  fled,  saw  Brutus  with  a 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand  ready  to  strike  at  him:  then  he 
let  Casca’s  hand  go,  and  casting  his  gown  over  his  face, 
suffered  every  man  to  strike  at  him  that  would.  Then  the 
conspirators  thronging  one  upon  another,  because  every 
man  was  desirous  to  have  a  cut  at  him,  so  many  swords 
and  daggers  lighting  vpon  one  body,  one  of  them  hurt 
another,  and  among  them  Brutus  caught  a  blow  on  his 
hand,  because  he  would  make  one  in  murthering  of  him, 
and  all  the  rest  also  were  every  man  of  them  bloodied. 
Ccesar  being  slain  in  this  manner,  Brutus,  standing  in  the 
middest  of  the  house,  would  have  spoken,  and  stayed  the 
other  Senators  that  were  not  of  the  conspiracy,  to  have 
told  them  the  reason  why  they  had  done  this  fact.  But 
they,  as  men  both  afraid  and  amazed,  fled,  one  upon 
another’s  neck  in  haste  to  get  out  at  the  door,  and  no 
man  followed  them.  .For  it  was  set  down,  and  agreed 
between  them,  that  they  should  kill  no  man  but  Ccesar 
only,  and  should  intreat  all  the  rest  to  look  to  defend 
their  liberty  ”  (p.  119). 

152.  Line  36:  These  couchings.— Hanmer  substitutes 
crouchings;  but,  as  Singer  notes,  couching  had  the  same 
sense.  He  cites  Huloet :  <c  Cowche,  like  a  dogge ;  pro- 
cumbo,  prosterno."  Compare  also  Genesis,  xlix.  14:  “Issa- 
charis  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  burdens.” 

153.  Line  39:  Into  the  law  of  children.—- The  Ff.  reading 
is  4 ‘the  lane  of  children,”  an  obvious  misprint,  first  eor- 


1  In  the  Life  of  Caesar  he  is  called  Metellus  Cimber,  and  in  Sue¬ 
tonius  (i.  82)  Cimber  Tullius. 


rected  by  Johnson.  Like  most  of  the  palpable  errors  of 
the  type  in  the  early  editions,  it  has  sometimes  been  de¬ 
fended,  though  very  lamely. 

154.  Line 43: 1/Oic-CROOKED  curtsies.— -Collier’s  MS.  Cor¬ 
rector  reads  l(  Low-crouched;”  hut  Singer  again  quotes 
Huloet,  who  has  “croolce-backed  or  cmacAe-backed.  ” 

155.  Line  47:  Know,  Ccesar  doth  not  wrong,  &c.~ Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  Discoveries,  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  says: 
“Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things  could  not  escape 
laughter;  as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Caesar,  one 
speaking  to  him,  ‘  Caesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong,’  he  replied, 
‘Caesar  did  never  wrong  hut  with  just  cause.’”  And  lie 
ridicules  the  expression  again  in  his  Staple  of  News:  “Cry 
yon  mercy;  you  never  did  wrong  but  with  just  cause.” 
Craik  believes  that  the  words  stood  originally  as  Jonson 
has  quoted  them;  but  it  is  more  probable,  as  Collier  has 
suggested,  that  Jonson  was  quoting  only  from  memory, 
which,  as  he  himself  says,  was  “shaken  with  age  now, 
and  sloth.”  If  the  passage  stood  at  first  as  he  gives  it, 
the  author  must  have  subsequently  modified  it,  and  the 
present  text  should  not  be  meddled  with;  but  the  Ame¬ 
rican  editor  Hudson  adopts  the  reading  proposed  by 
Tyrwhitt: 

Met.  Ccesar,  thou  dost  vie  •wrong. 

Cees.  Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong,  but  with  just  cause , 

Nor  without  cause  will  he  be  satisfied. 

156.  Line  51;  For  the  REPEALING  of  my  banish'd  brother. 
—In  the  next  speech  we  have  the  substantive  repeal  used 
in  this  same  sense  of  recalling  from  exile.  See  also  Corio- 
lanus,  v.  5.  5: 

Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother; 

and  Lucrece,  640: 

I  sue  for  exil’d  majesty’s  repeal. 

157.  Line  67:  And  nun  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  APPRE¬ 
HENSIVE.— For  this  use  of  apprehensive  compare  Fal- 
staff’s  eulogy  on  sack  in  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  3.  107:  “makes 
it  [the  brain]  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive.” 

158.  Line  77:  Et  tu,  Brute!— It  is  curious  that  no  ancient 
Latin  authority  has  been  discovered  for  this  exclamation 
which  Shakespeare  has  made  classical.  It  is  found  in  the 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1595,  and  on  which  the  Third  Part  of  Henry 
VI.  was  founded;  and  also  in  a  poem  by  S.  Nicholson, 
entitled  Acolastus  his  Afterwit,  printed  in  1600.  In  both 
we  find  the  line, 

Et  tu  Brute  t  Wilt  thou  stab  Caesar  too? 

It  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Latin  play  on  the  death 
of  Caesar  which  we  know  to  have  been  acted  at  Oxford  in 
1582,  though  no  copy  has  come  down  to  our  day.  In  Sue¬ 
tonius  (i.  82)  Caesar  is  made  to  say  to  Brutus  K «,)  trv  rixvov 
(And  thou  too,  my  son?). 

159.  Line  94:  and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed.—  We  find 
abide  again  in  this  sense  (be  held  responsible  for)  in  Hi.  2. 
119  of  the  present  play: 

If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it, 
or  pay  dearly  for  it. 

160.  Line  101:  Why,  he  that  cuts  of  twenty  years  of  life, 
&c. — Some  editors  transfer  this  speech  to  Cassius,  though 
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the  Ff.  have  the  prefix  Cask.  Tt  is  in  keeping  with  what 
Casca  has  said  in  i.  3.  101  above: 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears,  Ac. 

161.  Lines  111-113: 

How  'many  ayes  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  he  acted  o'er 
In  states  unhorn  and  accents  yet  unknown! 

Of  course  this  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cassius  for  stage 
effect;  hut  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  character,  or 
the  circumstances,  as  some  have  asserted.  That  Cassius 
should  think  of  the  great  political  significance  of  Caesar's 
downfall  is  natural  enough;  and  also  of  the  prominent 
place  the  event  would  have  in  histories  and  historical 
dramas  to  be  written  in  future  times  and  far-off  lands. 
This  ‘‘prophesying  after  the  event”  is  no  unfamiliar 
thing  in  poetry,  and  is  historically  justifiable  whenever, 
as  here,  we  have  to  admit  the  possibility  that  the  idea 
might  occur  to  the  speaker.  In  this  particular  instance 
it  seems  naturally  suggested,  and  is  impressively  carried 
out  in  the  following  speeches. 

162.  Line  113:  In  states  unborn. — F.  1  has  state,  and  in 
line  115  lye  along .  Both  errors  were  corrected  in  F.  2. 

163.  Line  136:  Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod 
state.— The  form  tlio rough  =  through  is  common  enough 
in  old  writers.  Compare  v.  1. 110  of  this  play:  “ Thorough 
the  streets  of  Borne.”  But  that  is  an  imperfect  line;  a 
better  instance  is  in  Midsummer  Night’s  Bream,  ii.  1. 
106, 107: 

And  thorough  this  distemperature  we  see 

The  seasons  alter. 

164.  Line  143: 1  know  that  ice  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 
—The  guileless  confidence  of  Brutus  that  Antony  will  join 
their  faction  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  as  the  shrewd 
misgivings  of  Cassius  are  of  him .  Brutus,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  inclined  to  think  others  as  honest  and  disinterested  as 
he  is  himself ;  but  Cassius  is  ail  experienced  politician,  who 
has  learned  how  selfish  the  great  majority  of  men  are. 

165.  Line  163:  The  CHOICE  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 
—It  is  curious. that  Craik  should  think  that  choice  may  be 
a  substantive.  It  is  beyond  all  question  an  adjective  in 
the  same  construction  as  master. 

166.  Line  171:  As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity  pity. — The 
old  proverbial  comparison  is  a  favourite  one  with  Shake¬ 
speare.  See  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  2.  46:  “one  fire  burns 
out  another’s  burning;”  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4. 
192: 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels ; 

and  Coriolanus,  iv.  7.  54:  “One  fire  drives  out  one  fire.” 

[Some  commentators  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  here 
that/re  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  dissyllable  in  the  first  place, 
and  as  a  monosyllable  in  the  second;  but  to  make  such 
a  distinction  in  pronouncing  this  word  on  the  stage  is 
practically  impossible.  Owing  to  our  system  of  vowels 
such  words  as  fire,  spire,  sire,  &c.,  must  be  pronounced  as 
if  spelt  fi-er,  spi-er,  si-er ;  but  if  we  pronounced  the  i  as  it 
is  pronounced  in  Italian,  we  could  make  such  words  mono¬ 
syllables  or  dissyllables  at  pleasure.  In  English  we  have 
no  choice  between  pronouncing  fire  as  a  dissyllable  fi-er, 
or  as  fir,  if  we  wish  to  make  a  monosyllable  of  it.  But  the 
best  plan  is  to  regard  the  i,  in  such  words  as /we,  sire,  &c., 
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iis~/7;,  and  when  we  want  to  make  them  monosyllables 
we  must  treat  the  dkoresis  ns  we  treat  a  portamento  in 
music.— F.  A.  M.] 

167.  Line  174:  Our  arms  hi  strength  of  malice,  Ac. — 
F.  1  reads  thus: 

Our  Arums  in  strength  of  malice,  ami  our  Hearts 
Of  Brothers  temper,  do  receine  you  in, 

With  all  kinde  lone,  good  thoughts,  and  retierence. 

Pope  reads  “ exempt  from  malice;”  Capell  and  Dyce, 
“no  strength  of  malice;"  Collier's  MS.  Corrector,  “in 
strength  of  welcome and  Singer  suggests,  “  in  strength 
of  amity.'’  Knight,  the  Cambridge  editors,  Grant  White, 
and  Bolfe  follow  the  Folio.  Grant  White  remarks:  “The 
difficulty  found  in  this  passage,  which  even  ..Mr.  Dyce 
suspects  to  be  corrupt,  seems  to  result  from  a  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  preceding  context: 

Though  now  wo  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 

As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act, 

You  see  we  do,  yet  see  yon  but  our  hands 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done: 

Our  hearts  you  see  not:  they  are  pitiful; 

And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome,  Ac. 

So  ( Brutus  continues)  our  arms,  even  in  the  intensity  of 
their  hatred  to  Ca’sar’s  tyranny,  and  our  hearts  in  their 
brotherly  love  to  all  Romans,  do  receive  you  in.” 

168.  Lines  177,  17S: 

Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man’s, 

In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

There  spoke  the  politician  Cassius,  who  assumes  that 
Antony  is  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  promise  of 
a  share  in  the  substantial  profits  of  the  revolution  than 
by  the  fine  patriotism  of  Brutus. 

169.  Lille  1S9:  THOUGH  last,  not  LEAST  in  love,  yours, 
good  Trcbonius. — This  has  been  quoted  in  support  of  the 
Quarto  reading  in  Lear,  i.  1.  85: 

Although  the  last  not  least  in  our  dear  love; 

but  the  expression  Though  last  not  least  was  an  allitera¬ 
tive  commonplace  at  that  time,  and  no  argument  can  be 
based  upon  it  where  the  comparative  merits  of  two  texts 
are  concerned. 

170.  Line  196:  Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  DEARER  than  thy 
death!—- The  use  of  dear  in  expressions  like  this  (and 
“ dearest  foe  ”  in  Hamlet,  i.  2. 182,  &c.)  is  easily  explained. 
The  word  simply  expresses  intensity  of  feeling  or  interest, 
whether  in  the  way  of  love  or  hate;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
“imports  the  excess,  the  utmost,  the  superlative,  of  that 
to  which  it  is  applied.”  Compare  Bichard  IT.  note  78. 

171.  Line  206:  crimson’d  in  thy  LETHE.— That  is,  “in 
the  stream  that  hears  thee  to  oblivion.”  Collier’s  MS. 
Corrector  alters  lethe  to  death ;  but  Collier,  in  his  second 
edition,  restores  lethe,  which  is  also  the  reading  of  Knight, 
Byee,  Staunton,  the  Cambridge  editors,  Grant  White,  and 
Bolfe. 

172.  Lines  207,  208: 

O  world!  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  HART; 

And  this ,  indeed,  O  world,  the  HEART  of  thee. 
Coleridge  would  not  believe  that  Shakespeare  wrote  these 
lines,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  conceit  was  not 
introduced  as  conceits  generally  are  in  plays,  namely,  as 
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a  mere  verbal  quibble;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  passage  is  genuine.  It  is  in  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  which  Shakespeare  had  not  then  outgrown— 
if,  indeed,  he  ever  did  outgrow  it  completely— and  it  fol¬ 
lows  naturally  enough  from  the  preceding  lines,  with 
their  picture  of  the  slain  hart  and  the  bloody  huntsman. 
As  Rolfe  notes,  the  same  quibble  occurs  in  As  You  Like 
It,  iii.  2.  260,  and  Twelfth  Night,  1  1.  21;  both  of  which 
plays,  it  maybe  added,  were  written  about  the  same  time 
as  Julius  Caesar.  Compare  Richard  II.  note  115. 

173.  Line  22S:  PRODUCE  his  body  TO  THE  MARKET-PLACE. 
—It  will  be  seen  that  produce  is  here  used  in  its  original 
Latin  sense  of  bear  forth;  but  this  does  not  show,  as  some 
have  supposed,  anything  more  than  a  schoolboy  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Latin.  The  market-place  was  of  course  the 
Forum.  Compare  I.  Henry  VI.  ii.  2.  4,  5: 

Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 

174.  Line  241:  Have  all  true  rites.— Dyee  follows  Pope 
in  reading  “  due  rites;”  but  the  change  is  unnecessary  and 
prosaic. 

175.  Line  258:  Woe  to  the  HANDS,  &c.— -The  Ff.  have 
hand;  but  the  plural  is  in  accordance  with  line  158  above: 
“Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands,”  &c. 

176.  Line  262:  the  limbs  of  men.— The  old  reading  may 
be  corrupt,  but  the  case  is  not  clear  enough  to  justify  a 
change.  Hanmer  reads  kind  for  limbs;  Warburton,  line; 
Johnson,  lives  or  hjmms  (that  is,  bloodhounds);  Collier's 
MS.  Corrector,  loins;  Staunton,  tombs;  and  Dyce,  minds. 
Walker  suggests  times,  and  Grant  White  sons. 

177.  Line  271:  With  ATE  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell.— 
Graik  observes  that  “this  Homeric  goddess  had  taken  a 
stronghold  of  Shakespeare’s  imagination;”  as  is  shown  by 
his  repeated  references  to  her.  Compare  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 
263:  “the  infernal  A te; ”  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  v.  2.  694: 
“More  Ates,  more  Ates!”  and  King  John,  ii.  1.  63; 

An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife. 

178.  Line  273:  the  dogs  of  war.— Steele,  in  the  Tatler 
(No.  137),  suggests  that  by  the  dogs  of  war  Shakespeare 
probably  meant  “  fire,  sword,  and  famine.”  He  compares 
Henry  V.  i.  Chorus,  5-8: 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars;  and  at  his  heels, 

Leash’d  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword  and  fire 
Crouch  for  employment. 

See  also  I.  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 10,  11: 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 

Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbingA><?. 

179.  Line  283:  FOR  mine  eyes.—  F.  1  has  “from  mine 
eyes,”  which  F.  2  corrects.  Dyce  alters  Began  in  the  next 
line  to  Begin, 

180.  Line  289:  No  HOME  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet.— 
There  is  a  play  on  Rome  and  room ,  as  in  i.  2.  156  above. 
See  note  54. 

ACT  III.  Scene  2. 

181. — For  this  scene  and  the  next  compare  North  (Life 
of  Brutus);  “Now  at. the. first  time,  when  the  murther 
was  newly  done,  there  were  sudden  outeries  of  people 


that  ran  up  and  down  the  city,  the  which  indeed  did  the 
more  increase  the  fear  and  tumult.  But  when  they  saw 
they  slew  no  man,  neither  did  spoil  or  make  havoc  oi 
anything,  then  certain  of  the  Senators,  and  many  of 
the  people,  emboldening  themselves,  went  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol  unto  them.  There,  a  great  number  of  men  being 
assembled  together  one  after  another,  Brutus  made  an 
oration  unto  them,  to  win  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
to  justify  that  they  had  done.  All  those  that  were  by 
said  they  had  done  well,  and  cried  unto  them  that  they 
should  boldly  come  down  from  the  Capitol:  whereupon 
Brutus  and  his  companions  came  boldly  down  into  the 
market-place.  The  rest  followed  in  troupe,  but  Brutus 
went  foremost,  very  honourably  compassed  in  round  about 
with  the  noblest  men  of  the  city,  which  brought  him 
from  the  Capitol,  through  the  market-place,  to  the  pul¬ 
pit  for  orations.  When  the  people  saw  him  in  the  pulpit, 
although  they  were  a  multitude  of  rakehels  of  all  sorts, 
and  had  a  good  will  to  make  some  stir:  yet,  being  ashamed 
to  do  it,  for  the  reverence  they  bare  unto  Brutus,  they 
kept  silence  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  When  Brutus 
began  to  speak,  they  gave  him  quiet  audience:  howbeit, 
immediately  after,  they  shewed  that  they  were  not  all 
contented  with  the  murther.  For  when  another,  called 
China,  would  have  spoken,  and  began  to  accuse  Omar, 
they  fell  into  a  great  uproar  among  tliem,  and  marvellously 
reviled  him;  insomuch  that  the  conspirators  returned 
again  into  the  capitol.  There  Brutus,  being  afraid  to  be 
besieged,  sent  back  again  the  noblemen  that  came 
thither  with  him,  thinking  it  no  reason  that  they,  which 
were  no  partakers  of  the  murther,  should  be  partakers  of 
the  danger.  .  .  . 

“  Then  Antonins,  thinking  good  his  testament  should 
he  read  openly,  and  also  that  his  body  should  he  honour¬ 
ably  buried,  and  not  in  hugger-mugger, i  lest  the  people 
might  thereby  take  occasion  to  be  worse  offended  if  they 
did  otherwise:  Cassius  stoutly  spake  against  it.  But 
Brutus  went  with  the  motion,  and  agreed  unto  it:  wherein 
it  seemeth  he  committed  a  second  fault.  For  the  first 
fault  he  did,  was  when  he  would  not  consent  to  his  fellow 
conspirators,  that  Antonins  should  he  slain:  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was  justly  accused,  that  thereby  he  had  saved 
and  strengthened  a  strong  and  grievous  enemy  of  theii 
conspiracy.  The  second  fault  was,  when  he  agreed  that 
Caesar' s  funerals  should  be  as  Antonins  would  have 
them,  the  which  indeed  marred  all.  For  first  of  all,  when 
Ccesar's  testament  was  openly  read  among  them,  whereby 
it  appeared  that  he  bequeathed  unto  every  citizen  of 
Home  75  drachmas  a  man;  and  that  he  left  his  gar¬ 
dens  and  arbors  unto  tlie  people,  which  he  had  on  this 
side  of  the  river  Tiber,  in  the  place  where  now  the 
temple  of  Fortune  is  built:  the  people  then  loved  him, 
and  were  marvellous  sorry  for  him.  Afterwards,  when 
Ccesar's  body  was  brought  into  the  market-place,  Antonins 
making  his  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  dead,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  ancient  custom  of  Home,  and  perceiving  that 
his  words  moved  the  common  people  to  compassion,  he 
framed  his  eloquence  to  make  their  hearts  yearn  the 


1  Compare  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  83,  84: 

and  we  have  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him, 
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more;  and  taking  Caesar’s  gown  all  Woody  in  his  hand, 
he  laid  it  open  to  the  sight  of  them  all,  shewing  what  a 
number  of  cuts  and  holes  it  had  upon  it.  Therewithal 
the  people  fell  presently  into  such  a  rage  and  mutiny, 
that  there  was  no  more  order  kept  amongst  the  common 
people.  For  some  of  them  cried  out,  ‘  Kill  the  murtherers :  ’ 
others  plucked  up  forms,  tables,  and  stalls  about  the 
market-place,  as  they  had  done  before  at  the  funerals  of 
Clodius;  and  having  laid  them  all  on  a  heap  together, 
they  set  them  on  fire,  and  thereupon  did  put  the  body  of 
Ccesar ,  and  burnt  it  in  the  mids  of  the  most  holy  places. 
And  furthermore,  when  the  fire  was  throughly  kindled 
some  here,  some  there,  took  burning  firebrands,  and  ran 
with  them  to  the  murtherers’  houses  that  killed  him,  to 
set  them  on  fire.  Howbeit  the  conspirators  foreseeing 
the  danger  before,  had  wisely  provided  for  themselves, 
and  fled.  But  there  was  a  poet  called  Cinnct,  who  had 
been  no  partaker  of  the  conspiracy,  but  was  always  one  of 
Caesar’s  chief est  friends:  he  dreamed,  the  night  before 
that  Ccesar  bad  him  to  supper  with  him,  and  that,  he 
refusing  to  go,  Ccesar  was  very  importunate  with  him, 
and  compelled  him;  so  that  at  length  he  led  him  by  the 
hand  into  a  great  dark  place,  where  being  marvellously 
afraid,  he  was  driven  to  follow  him  in  spite  of  his  heart. 
This  dream  put  him  all  night  into  a  fever;  and  yet  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  next  morning  when  he  heard  that  they 
carried  Caesar's  body  to  burial,  being  ashamed  not  to 
accompany  his  funerals,  he  went  out  of  his  house,  and 
thrust  himself  into  the  prease  of  the  common  people, 
that  were  in  a  great  uproar.  And  because  some  one 
called  him  by  his  name  Cinna:  the  people  thinking  he 
had  been  that  Cinna  who  in  an  oration  he  made  had 
spoken  very  evil  of  Ccesar ,  they,  falling  upon  him  in  their 
rage,  slew  him  outright  in  the  market-place”  (p.  122). 

182.  Line  12:  Be  patient  till  the  last ,  <&c. — Hazlitt  says 
that  the  speech  of  Brutus  “  certainly  is  not  so  good  as 
Antony’s.”  To  this  Knight  replies:  “In  what  way  is  it 
not  so  good?  As  a  specimen  of  eloquence,  put  by  the 
side  of  Antony's,  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  tame,  passion¬ 
less,  severe,  and  therefore  ineffective?  But  as  an  example 
of  Shakespeare’s  wonderful  power  of  characterization,  it 
is  beyond  all  praise.  It  was  the  consummate  artifice  of 
Antony  that  made  Mm  say,  ‘  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is.  ’ 
Brutus  was  not  an  orator.  .  .  .  He  is  a  man  of  just 
intentions,  of  calm  understanding,  of  settled  purpose, 
when  his  principles  are  to  become  actions.  But  his  notion 
of  oratory  is  this: 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first. 

And  show  the  reason  of  our  Ctesar’s  death. 

And  he  does  show  the  reason.  .  .  .  He  expects  that 
Antony  will  speak  with  equal  moderation-all  good  of 
Caesar— no  blame  of  Caesar’s  murderers;  and  he  thinks  it 
an  advantage  to  speak  before  Antony.  He  knew  not  what 
oratory  really  is.  But  Shakespeare  knew,  and  he  painted 
Antony.” 

Warburton  remarks  that  the  style  of  the  speech  of 
Brutus  is  an  “imitation  of  his  famed  laconic  brevity.” 
Compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus):  “But  for  the  Greek 
tongue,  they  do  note  in  some  of  his  epistles,  that  he  coun¬ 
terfeited  that  brief  compendious  manner  of  speech  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  As  when  the  war  was  begun,  he 
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wrote  unto  the  Pergamenians  in  this  sort:  ‘  I  understand 
you  have  given  Dolabella  money:  if  yon  have  done  it 
willingly,  you  confess  you  have  offended  me;  if  against 
your  wills,  shew  it  then  by  giving  me  willingly.’  Another 
time  again  unto  the  Samians:  ‘  Your  councils  be  long, 
your  doings  be  slow,  consider  the  end.’  And  in  another 
Epistle  he  wrote  unto  the  Patareians:  ‘The  Xanthians 
despising  my  good  will,  have  made  their  country  a  grave 
of  despair,  and  the  Patareians  that  put  themselves  into 
my  protection,  have  lost  no  jot  of  tlieir  liberty:  and 
therefore,  whilst  you  have  liberty,  either  choose  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Patareians,  or  the  fortune  of  the  Xanthians.’ 
These  were  Brutus'  manner  of  letters,  which  were  hon¬ 
oured  for  their  briefness  ”  (p.  107). 

183.  Line  17:  CENSURE  me  in  your  'wisdom.—  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  censure,  if  not  clear  in  itself,  is  made  so  by  the 
equivalent  judge  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Compare 
the  use  of  the  substantive  in  Hamlet,  i.  3.  09: 

Take  each  man’s  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

184.  Line  41:  The  question  of  his  death.— A  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  he  was  put  to  death;  or  the  ansiver  to 
any  question  that  may  be  asked  concerning  it. 

185.  Lines  42-44:  his  glory  not  EXTENUATED,  wherein  he 
was  worthy ;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  • which  he  suffered 
death. — Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 125,  we  have 
enforce,  in  the  sense  of  exaggerated,  opposed  to  extenu¬ 
ate: 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce. 

186.  Line  57:  Shall"  NOW  be  crown’d  in  Brutus. — The 
now  was  not  in  the  Ff.,  but  was  inserted  by  Pope,  and  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  editors. 

187.  Line  63 :  Caesar's  GLORIES.— Dyce  adopts  Walker’s 
suggestion  of  glory. 

188.  Line  66:  Saxe  I  alone.— Compare  v.  5.  69  of  this 
play:  “Save  only  he.”  This  is  one  of  many  illustrations 
of  the  loose  syntax  of  the  Elizabethan  time. 

189.  Line  70:  I  am  BEHOLDING  to  you. —This  word  be¬ 
holding  is  often  used  by  other  writers  of  the  time  instead 
of  beholden.  Craik  has  shown  that  the  latter  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  gehecilden,  the  perfect  participle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  healden,  to  hold,  whence  its  meaning  of  held, 
bound,  or  obliged. 

190.  Line  79:  to  bury  Caesar. —Compare  the  reference 
in  Coriolanus  (iii.  3.  51)  to  “  the  holy  churchyard.  ”  Would 
Bacon  have  been  guilty  of  such  anachronisms  ?  [It  is  true 
that  the  Homans  usually  cremated  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  in  Caisar’s  time,  but  burial  was  the  general  practice 
up  to  the  later  period  of  the  Republic,  and  afterwards  in 
the  case  of  children  and  of  persons  struck  by  lightning. 
Marins  was  buried,  but  Sulla  was  cremated.  The  urns 
containing  the  ashes  and  hones  of  the  dead  were  always 
placed  in  a  sepulchre.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  the 
well-known  speech  of  Hamlet  to  his  father’s  ghost  he  uses 
the  word  inurn’ d  (i.  4.  48,  49): 

the  sepulchre* 

Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurrid. 

But  Hamlet’s  father  was  buried,  not  cremated.—  F.  a.  m.] 
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191.  Lines  80,  81 : 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  hones. 

Compare  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2.  45,  46: 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water. 

192.  Line  115:  Has  he  not,  masters?— The  Ft  omit  not, 
which  was  supplied  by  Craik  and  is  adopted  by  Dyce. 
Walker  proposed  “Has  he,  my  masters?”  but  the  nega¬ 
tive  seems  to  be  required  by  the  context. 

193.  Line  138:  And  dip  their  NAPKINS  in  his  sacred 
Mood.— Napkin,  for  handkerchief,  is  common  in  Shake¬ 
speare  and  contemporary  writers,  and  is  said  to  be  still 
used  in  this  sense  in  Scotland.  Compare  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
299: 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows. 

In  Othello  the  famous  handkerchief  is  more  than  once 
called  a  napkin;  as  in  iii.  3.  290:  “I  am  glad  I  have  found 
this  napkin." 

194.  Line  177:  the  Nervii.—X  warlike  Belgic  tribe,  the 
subjugation  of  whom  (b.c.  57)  was  an  important  event  in 
Cresar’s  Gallic  campaigns. 

195.  Line  225:  For  1  have  neither  WIT,  nor  words ,  nor 
worth.— Y.  1  has  writ  for  wit;  corrected  in  F.  2.  Johnson 
and  Malone  defend  writ,  and  Knight  considers  that  it 
“ may  he  explained  as  a  prepared  writing.” 

196.  Line  247:  seventy-five  drachmas.— The  drachma  was 
a  Greek  coin  worth  about  ninepence.  Of  course  the  value 
of  money  was  then  much  greater  than  in  our  day. 

197.  Lines  253,  254: 

His  private  arbours ,  and  new-planted  orchards , 

On  Tins  side  Tiber. 

These  orchards ,  or  gardens,  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  as  a  Roman  would  say,  or  with  reference  to  the 
city  proper,  where  the  Forum,  in  which  Antony  is  speak¬ 
ing,  was  situated.  The  error  is  copied  by  Shakespeare 
from  North’s  Plutarch.  See  the  passage  in  note  181  above. 
Compare  also  Horace,  Satires,  i.  9.  18: 

Trans  Tiberhn  longe  eubat  is  prope  Cajsaris  hortos 
Compare  Much  Ado,  note  62. 

198.  Line  273:  I  heard  HIM  say.— Capell  and  Collier’s 
MS. '  Corrector  change  him  to  them,  and  Dyce  to  'em. 
Knight,  the  Cambridge  editors,  and  others  retain  the  him 
of  the  Ft 

ACT  III.  Scene  3. 

199.  Line  2:  And  things  UNLUCKY  charge  my  fantasy. — 
The  Ft  have  “things  milucMly."  The  emendation  is  due 
to  Warburton,  and  is  generally  adopted.  Knight,  how¬ 
ever,  retains  vnluckily,  and  Collier's  MS.  Corrector  gives 
unlikely. 

200.  Line  3:  I  have  no  will  to  wander  FORTH  OF  doors.— 
Rolfe  compares  Tempest,  v.  1. 160:  “fchrust/o-ri/i  of  Milan;” 
and  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  2.  157:  “ forth  of  France.” 

201.  Line  13:  Ay,  and  truly,  YOU  WERE  BEST.— The  you 
was  originally  dative  (it  were,  or  would  be,  best  for  you), 
but  was  subsequently  mistaken  for  the  nominative.  Com¬ 


pare  the  similar  misconception  in  regard  to  if  you  please, 
a  contraction  of  if  it  please  you. 

202.  Line  40:  To  Brutus’,  to  Cassius’,  &c.— The  Ft  have 
“to  Brutus,  to  Cassius,  burne  all.  Some  to  Deems  House, 
and  some  to  Caska/s;  some  to  Ligarius:  Away,  go.  ”  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  names  are  in  the  possessive;  but  Grant 
White  has  “To  Brutus,  to  Cassius and  “to  Ligarius.” 

ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 

203. — The  heading  of  the  scene  in  the  Ft  is  simply 
“ Enter  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus;  ”  but  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  Rome.  Lepidus  is  sent 
to  Cajsar’s  house  for  the  will,  and  is  told  that,  on  his 
return,  Antony  and  Octavius  will  be  “or  here  or  at  the 
Capitol.”  The  triumvirs  actually  met  on  a  small  island 
in  the  river  Rhenus  (now  the  Reno),  near  Rononia  (the 
modern  Bologna).  Compare  North  (Life  of  Antony): 
“  ’Thereupon  all  three  met  together  (to  wit,  Cmsar,  An¬ 
tonins,  and  Lepidus)  in  an  iland  environed  round  about 
with  a  little  river,  and  there  remained  three  days  to¬ 
gether.  Now  as  touching  all  other  matters  they  were 
easily  agreed,  and  did  divide  all  the  empire  of  Rome 
between  them,  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  inheritance. 
But  yet  they  could  hardly  agree  whom  they  would  put  to 
death:  for  every  one  of  them  would  kill  their  Enemies, 
and  save  their  Kinsmen  and  friends.  Yet  at  length,  giving 
place  to  their  greedy  desire  to  he  revenged  of  their  Ene¬ 
mies,  they  spurned  all  reverence  of  Blood,  and  holiness 
of  friendship  at  their  feet.  For  Cmsar  left  Cicero  to  An¬ 
tonins  will,  Antonins  also  forsook  Lucius  Cmsar,  who 
was  his  Uncle  by  his  Mother:  and  both  of  them  together 
suffered  Lepidus  to  kill  his  own  Brother  Faulus.  Yet 
some  Writers  affirm,  that  Cmsar  and  Antonins  requested 
Faulus  might  be  slain,  and  that  Lepidus  was  contented 
with  it.  In  my  Opinion  there  was  never  a  more  horrible, 
unnatural,  and  crueller  change  then  this  was.  For  thus 
changing  murther  for  murther,  they  did  as  well  kill  those 
whom  they  did  forsake  and  leave  unto  others,  as  those 
also  which  others  left  unto  them  to  kill:  but  so  much 
more  was  their  wickedness  and  cruelty  great  unto  their 
friends,  for  that  they  did  put  them  to  death  being  inno¬ 
cents,  and  having  no  cause  to  hate  them  ’’  (p.  169). 

204.  Line  5:  YOUR  sisters  son.— According  to  Plutarch, 
the  man  was  Lucius  Caesar,  and  Mark  Antony  was  the  son 
of  his  sister.  Upton  suggested  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
“  You  are  Ms  sister’s  son but  it  is  more  probable  that 
he  got  the  relationships  confused. 

205.  Line  22 :  To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. — 
The  trisyllabic  pronunciation  of  business ,  which  its  deri¬ 
vation  and  orthography  require,  was  not  lost  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day,  though  beginning  to  disappear,  Compare 
Richard  II.  ii.  1.  217: 

To  see  this  -business.  To-morrow  next,  &c. 

206.  Line  27:  And  graze  in  commons. —Craik  adopts 
the  reading  of  Collier’s  MS,  Corrector:  “And  graze  on 
commons.” 

207.  Line  37:  On  objects,  arts ,  and  imitations. — The  line 
is  not  improbably  corrupt,  but  no  satisfactory  emenda¬ 
tion  has  been  proposed.  Theobald  and  Dyce  read: 

On  abject  orts  and  imitations ; 
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and  Staunton  has : 

On  ahjects,  oris,  and  imitations, 

defining  abjects  as  “things  thrown  away  as  useless.”  This 
reading  is  adopted  by  the  Cambridge  editors.  [There  seems 
to  me  no  necessity  for  altering  the  text  at  all;  the  passage 
describes  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  originality,  content 
with  the  objects,  arts,  and  fashions  or  imitations  which 
others  have  pursued  or  adopted  for  a  long  time,  till  they 
have  become  stale  or  obsolete  to  most  men.  Objects  is 
a  favourite  word  of  Shakespeare,  and  used  by  him  with  a 
very  wide  range  of  meaning;  to  change  it  to  such  an  ety¬ 
mological  abortion  as  abjects  seems  to  me  a  fantastic  act 
of  critical  acrobatics.  — F.  A.  M.  ] 

208.  Line  44:  Our  best  f  riends  made,  and  our  best  means 
stretch'd  out.—  This  is  the  reading  of  F.  2;  F.  1  having  only 

Our  best  Friends  made,  our  meanes  stretcht. 

Malone  suggested 

Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch’d  to  the  utmost. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 

209.  Line  7:  In  his  oion  CHANGE,  or  by  ill  OFFICERS. — 
Either  because  of  some  change  on  his  own  part,  or  from 
some  fault  on  the  part  of  his  officers .  Warburton  wished 
to  read  charge ,  and  Johnson  offices,  neither  of  which  is  an 
improvement  on  the  original  text. 

210.  Line  23:  like  horses  hot  at  hand.—"  That  is,  ap¬ 
parently,  when  held  by  the  hand,  or  led;  or  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  when  acted  upon  only  by  the  rein  "  (Craik).  Com¬ 
pare  Henry  VIII.  v.  3,  21-24: 

those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Face  ’em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  ’em  gentle, 

But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur  ’em, 

Till  they  obey  the  manage. 

211.  Line  26:  They  fall  their  crests.— Compare  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  i.  3.  379,  380: 

make  hi  in  fall 
His  crest. 

Craik  says  that  this  transitive  use  of  fall  “is  not  common 
in  Shakespeare;"  but  Rolfe  remarks  that  it  occurs  sixteen 
times. 

212.  Line50:  Lucius,  do  you  the  Wee ;&  c. — F.  Ireadsthus: 

Lucillius ,  do  you  the  like,  and  let  no  man 

Come  to  our  Tent,  till  we  hau'e  done  our  Conference. 

Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  doore. 

Craik  transposed  Lucius  and  Lucilius ,  which  mends  the 
measure  and  removes  the  absurdity  of  associating  a  ser¬ 
vant-boy  and  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  guarding  of  the 
door.  Cassius  sends  his  servant  Pindarus  with  a  message 
to  his  division  of  the  army,  and  Brutus  sends  his  servant 
Lucius  on  a  similar  errand.  The  Folio  itself  confirms  this 
correction,  since  it  makes  Lucilius  oppose  the  intrusion 
of  the  Poet,  and  at  the  close  of  the  conference  Brutus  ad¬ 
dresses  “ Lucilius  and  Titinius,"  who  had  evidently  re¬ 
mained  on  guard  together  all  the  while.  Knight  and  the 
Cambridge  editors  nevertheless  retain  the  old  reading. 

ACT.  IV.  Scene  3. 

213.  — With  this  scene  compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus): 
“Therefore,  before  they  fell  in  hand  with  any  other 
matter,  they  went  into  a  little  chamber  together,  and 
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bade  every  man  avoid,  and  did  shut  the  doors  to  them. 
Then  they  began  to  pour  out  their  complaints  one  to  the 
other,  and  grew  hot  and  loud,  earnestly  accusing  one  an¬ 
other,  and  at  length  fell  both  a  weeping.  Their  friends 
that  were  without  the  chamber,  hearing  them  loud 
within  and  angry  between  themselves,  they  were  both 
amazed  and  afraid  also,  lest  it  would  grow  to  further 
matter:  but  yet  they  were  commanded  that  no  man 
should  come  to  them.  Notwithstanding,  one  Marcus 
Phaonius  [Favonius],  that  had  been  a  friend  and  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Cato  while  he  lived,  and  took  upon  him  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  a  philosopher,  not  with  wisdom  and  discretion, 
but  with  a  certain  be  diem  and  frantic  motion:  lie  would 
needs  come  into  the  chamber,  though  the  men  offered  to 
keep  him  out.  But  it  was  no  boot  to  let  Phaonius,  when 
a  mad  mood  or  toy  took  him  in  the  head:  for  lie  was  a 
hot  hasty  man,  and  sudden  in  all  his  doings,  and  cared 
for  never  a  senator  of  them  all.  Now,  though  he  used 
this  hold  manner  of  speech  after  the  profession  of  the 
Cynic  philosophers,  (as  who  would  say,  Dogs)  yet  his 
boldness  did  no  hurt  many  times,  because  they  did  but 
laugh  at  him  to  see  him  so  mad.  This  Phaonius  at  that 
time,  in  despite  of  the  door-keepers,  came  into  the 
chamber,  and  with  a  certain  scoffing  and  mocking  ges¬ 
ture,  which  lie  counterfeited  of  purpose,  he  rehearsed 
the  verses  which  old  Nestor  said  in  Homer; 

My  Lords ,  I  pray  you  hearken  both  to  me, 

For  /  have  seen  mo  years  than  suchie  three. 

Cassius  fell  a-laughing  at  him:  but  Brutus  thrust  him 
out  of  the  chamber,  and  called  him  dog  and  counterfeit 
Cynic.  Howbeit  his  coming  in  brake  their  strife  at  that 
time,  and  so  they  left  each  other"  (pp.  134,  135). 

214.  Line  2:  You  have  condemn’d  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
etc. — On  this  matter  compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus):  “  The 
next  day  after,  Brutus,  upon  complaint  of  the  Sardians, 
did  condemn  and  note  Lucius  Pella  for  a  defamed  person, 
that  had  been  a  Praetor  of  the  Romans,  and  whom  Brutus 
had  given  charge  unto:  for  that  lie  was  accused  and  con¬ 
victed  of  robbery,  and  pilfery  in  his  office.  This  judg¬ 
ment  much  misliked  Cassius,  because  he  himself  had 
secretly  (not  many  days  before)  warned  two  of  his  friends, 
attainted  and  convicted  of  the  like  offences,  and  openly 
had  cleared  them:  but  yet  he  did  not  therefore  leave  to 
employ  them  in  any  manner  of  service  as  he  did  before. 
And  therefore  he  greatly  reproved  Brutus,  for  that  lie 
would  shew  himself  so  straight  and  severe,  in  such  a  time 
as  was  meeter  to  bear  a  little  then  to  take  things  at  the 
worst.  Brutus  in  contrary  maimer  answered,  that  he 
should  remember  the  Ides  of  March,  at  which  time  they 
slew  Julius  Caesar,  who  neither  pilled  nor  polled  the 
country,  hut  only  was  a  favourer  and  suborner  of  all 
them  that  did  rob  and  spoil,  by  his  countenance  and  au¬ 
thority"  (p.  135). 

215.  Line  4:  my  letter. — F.  1  lias  “my  Letters;”  cor¬ 
rected  in  F.  2.  Dyce  and  some  others  retain  the  plural, 
and  change  ivas  in  the  next  line  to  to  ere;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  a  letter  should  have  been  added  to  letter  than 
that  were  should  have  been  misprinted  was. 

216.  Line  9:  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  yon  yourself. — 
Capell  and  Dyce  read  “And  let  me  tell  you,”  Ac.  [The 
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line  is  deficient  in  a  syllable,  but  there  is  no  necessity  to 
add  any  tiling.  The  speaker  pauses  before  answering'.  The 
addition  of  And  is  incredibly  weak.— r.  A.  m.] 

217.  Line  20:  What  villain  to-uch'd  Ms  body,  Ac.-— That 
is,  “who  that  touched  his  body  was  such  a  villain,”  Arc. 
Compare  v.  4.  2  below:  “What  bastard  doth  not!  ” 

218.  Line  28:  bay  not  me.— The  Iff.  have  “baite  not  me,” 
which  Theobald  corrected. 

219.  Line  37:  Away,  SLIGHT  man!— Compare  iv.  1.  12 
above: 

This  is  a  slight,  unmeritable  man; 

and  Othello,  ii.  3.  279:  “so  slight  so  drunken,  and  so  indis¬ 
creet  an  officer.’’ 

220.  Line  45:  Must  I  observe  yon!— “Must  I  be  obse¬ 
quious  to  you,  or  treat  you  as  a  superior?”  llolfe  com¬ 
pares  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  4.  30: 

For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd 

(that  is,  “treated  with  deference ”  or  “with  due  regard  to 
his  rank.”) 

221.  Line  54:  of  noble  men. ---Collier’s  MS.  Corrector 
changes  this  early  reading  to  “of  abler  men,”  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dyce.  Wright  remarks:  “Brutus  says  noble 
because  it  is  what  he  wishes  Cassius  to  be.” 

[Dyce  accepts  Collier’s  emendation  “abler  men”  with¬ 
out  any  hesitation.  Graik  strongly  supports  it,  and 
Staunton,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  calls  it  “a  very  plau¬ 
sible  emendation.”  Collier,  in  his  Notes  and  Emendations 
(p.  401),  justifies  this  emendation  by  reference  to  the 
previous  speech  of  Cassio,  iv.  3.  30-32: 

I  am  a  soldier,  I, 

Older  ia  practice,  abler  than  yourself 

To  make  conditions. 

He  adds  afterwards:  “Cassius  had  said  nothing  about 
‘noble  men,’  and  his  reply  to  the  above  has  reference  to 
what  he  did  actually  utter;  ”  but  Cassius  has  said  nothing 
about  “abler  men”  in  its  general  and  abstract  sense = 
“  more  capable,”  but  in  a  particular  sense,  with  reference 
to  the  selection  of  persons  for  the  offices  at  his  disposal 
(to  make  conditions;  and  see  foot-note  on  conditions). 
According  to  Collier’s  argument  we  ought  to  expect 
neither  noble  nor  abler,  but  better ,  for  that  is  the  epithet 
which  Brutus  resents  so  strongly  (see  above,  line  51). 
Moreover  noble— -pronounced,  as  it  should  be,  emphati¬ 
cally— is  a  very  appropriate  word  here,  as  it  contrasts 
strongly  with  slight  applied  to  Cassius  by  Brutus  above 
(line  37).  This  emendation  seems  to  me,  like  so  many  of 
those  made  in  Collier’s  MS.  copy,  to  be  just  such  a  one 
as  a  person,  going  through  the  plays  with  his  pencil, 
would  make  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  because  it  was 
what  he  thought  Shakespeare  ought  to  have  written.— 
p.  A.  Mj 

222.  Line  75:  By  any  indirection,— By  any  dishonest 
course,  any  methods  not  “straightforward,”  Compare 
the  adjective  in  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  5.  185:  “indirect 
crook’d  ways.” 

223.  Line  80:  To  lock  such  RASCAL  COUNTERS  from  his 
friends. — “To  refuse  this  vile  money  to  his  friends.” 
Rascal  was  originally  the  hunter’s  term  for  a  lean  and 
worthless  deer,  and  was  then  applied  metaphorically  to 
human  beings,  like  so  many  other  names  and  epithets  of 


inferior  animals.  Counters  were  round  pieces  of  metal 
used  in  arithmetical  computations.  Compare  Winter’s 
Tale,  iv.  3.  38:  “  I  cannot  do ’t  without  counters."  In  the 
present  passage  the  word  is  used  contemptuously. 

224.  Lines  SI,  82: 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 

Dash  him  to  pieces! 

The  Ff.  have  the  comma  after  thunderbolts;  but  Collier 
and  one  or  two  others  omit  it.  Craik  thinks  that  dash  is 
the  infinitive  with  to  omitted;  but  Eolfe  is  clearly  right  in 
regarding  it  as  the  imperative:  “  Be  ready,  gods,  with  all 
your  thunderbolts  and  dash  him  to  pieces.” 

225.  Line  91:  A  flatterer's  ivould  not,  though  they  DO 
appear.— Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  needlessly  changes  do 
to  did. 

226.  Line  102:  PLUTUS’  mine.—  The  Ff.  have  “Pluto's 
Mine;”  as  “ Plutoca  gold”  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii. 
3.  197. 

227.  Line  109:  dishonour  shall  be  HUMOUR;  i.e.  “Even 
dishonourable  conduct  (referring  either  to  the  bribery  or 
to  the  behaviour  of  Cassius  in  this  quarrel)  shall  be 
excused  as  a  mere  caprice.”  Craik  suggests  that  humour 
is  a  misprint  for  honour,  and  Grant  White  agrees  with 
him.  The  antithesis  would  be  natural  enough,  but  the 
text  is  equally  natural  and  expressive,  and  quite  as  likely 
to  be  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 

228.  Line  110 :  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb.  —  Pope 
changed  lamb  to  man.  The  reference  is  of  course  to 
Brutus  himself,  though  occasionally  misunderstood. 

[Certainly  lamb  does  not  seem  a  very  appropriate  word 
here;  for  Brutus  scarcely  resembled  that  innocent  and 
frisky  animal.  But  the  commonplace  emendation  man 
does  not  mend  matters,  and,  at  the  best,  the  imagery  here 
is  slightly  confused;  for  the  parallel  between  a  lamb  and  a 
flint  that  gives  fire  when  struck,  is  scarcely  a  happy  one ; 
though  flint  is  certainly  descriptive  enough  of  the  nature 
of  Brutus.  After  all,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  reading  of 
the  Folio  is  the  right  one ;  and  that  the  author  may  have 
intended  to  use  a  somewhat  exaggerated  similitude;  there 
being  in  his  mind,  as  there  often  was,  a  double  idea.  He 
meant  Brutus  to  say  that  he  had  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb 
in  his  nature,  as  well  as  that  slowness  to  anger  which 
comes  rather  from  a  firm  and  resolute  disposition  than 
from  a  gentle  one.— E.  A.  M,] 

229.  Line  119:  Have  not  you  love  enough  to  bear  with 
me.— This  is  the  reading  of  the  Ff.  Pope,  followed  by 
some  other  editors,  reads  “Have  you  not,”  &c. 

230.  Line  138:  COMPANION,  hence!— For  this  contemp¬ 
tuous  use  of  companion,  compare  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  10.  33: 
“  Why,  rude  companion,”  &c. ;  and  see  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  note  7.  The  word  is  found  in  this  sense  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  for  instance,  in  Smol¬ 
lett’s  Roderick  Eandoni  (A.D.  1748):  “Scurvy  compa?iion / 
Saucy  tarpaulin !  Bude,  impertinent  fellow !  ” 

231.  Lines  152-155: 

Impatient  of  my  absence. 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  31  ark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong;— for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came. 
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Craik  remarks:  “This  speech  is  throughout  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  tendency  of  strong  emotion  to 
break  through  the  logical  forms  of  grammar,  and  of  how 
possible  it  is  for  language  to  be  perfectly  intelligible, 
sometimes,  with  the  grammar  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic  or 
uncertain  state.”  Some  critics  have  nevertheless  wished 
to  correct  the  syntax  by  changing  Impatient  to  Impa¬ 
tience . 

232.  Line  156:  And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow’d 
fire.—  Compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus):  “And  for  Porcia, 
Brutus  Wife,  Nicolaus  the  Philosopher,  and  Valerius 
Maximus  do  write,  that  she  determining  to  kill  herself 
(her  parents  and  friends  carefully  looking  to  her  to  keep 
her  from  It),  took  hot  burning  coals  and  cast  them  into 
her  mouth,  and  kept  her  mouth  so  close  that  she  choked 
herself”  (p.  151). 

233.  Line  173 :  That  by  proscription  and  bills  qf  out¬ 
lawry,  &c.— Compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus):  “After  that, 
these  three,  Octavius  Omar,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus  made 
an  agreement  between  themselves,  and  by  those  articles 
divided  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  empire  of  Rome 
among  themselves,  and  did  set  up  bills  of  proscription 
and  outlawry,  condemning  two  hundred  of  the  noblest 
men  of  Rome  to  suffer  death,  and  among  that  number 
Cicero  was  one  ”  (p.  128). 

234.  Line  179:  Cicero  is  dead.—  To  fill  out  the  measure 
Steevens  reads,  “Ay,  Cicero  is  dead.”  Abbott  (Grammar, 
§  486)  regards  the  preceding  one  as  a  dissyllable. 

[It  is  a  mercy  that  a  race  of  actors  educated  by  Dr. 
Abbott  have  not  been  let  loose  on  the  world;  for,  were 
they  to  follow  his  eccentric  rules  of  pronunciation,  our 
ears  would  be  assailed  on  the  stage  with  a  kind  of  booh- 
hooing  to  which  even  the  slipshod  elocution  of  our  day 
would  seem  a  grateful  melody.  This  line  is  one  of  those 
that  need  no  patching;  the  pause  amply  supplies  the  place 
of  the  missing  syllable. — E.  a.  m.] 

235.  Line  194:  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you. — 
Malone  explains  in  art  as  “in  theory;”  hut  Craik,  better, 
as  “acquired  knowledge,  or  learning,  as  distinguished 
from  natural  disposition.  This  is,  however,  only  a  more 
exact  statement  of  what  Malone  probably  meant. 

236.  Line  209:  Come  on  refresh'd,  new- added,  and  en¬ 
courag'd.—  For  the  original  reading,  “new-added,"  Dyce 
and  Singer  Independently  suggested  “new-aided,”  which 
is  plausible  if  any  change  be  called  for.  Collier’s  MS. 
Corrector  has  “new -hearted,”  which  Craik  adopts. 

237.  Line  228:  Which  we  will  NIGGARD  with  a  little  rest. 
—Craik  remarks  that  this  is  probably  the  only  instance 
in  the  language  of  niggard  as  a  verb;  but  Rolfe  points 
out  another  in  Sonnet  i.  12: 

And,  tender  churl,  makest  waste  in  niggarding. 

238.  Line  231:  Farewell,  good  Messala!—VLtrnm&e would 
read  “Now,  farewell,”  and  Walker,  Fare  you  well. 

239.  Line  256:  Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  a 
while,  &C.—Y.  2  muddles  the  passage  as  follows: 

Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  instrument  a  straine  or  two, 

And  touch  thy  heayy  eyes  a-while. 

240.  Line  272:  Where  I  left  reading.—  Compare  North 
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(Life  of  Brutus):  “Brutus  was  a  careful*  man,  and  slept 
very  little,  both  for  that  his  diet  was  moderate,  as  also 
because  he  was  continually  occupied.  He  never  slept  in 
the  daytime,  and  in  the  night  no  longer  then  the  time 
he  was  driven  to  be  alone,  and  when  everybody  else  took 
their  rest.  But  now  whilst  he  was  in  war,  and  his  head 
ever  busily  occupied  to  think  of  his  affairs  and  what 
would  happen,  after  he  had  slumbered  a  little  after 
supper,  he  spent  all  the  rest  of  the  night  in  dispatching 
of  his  weightiest  causes;  and  after  he  had  taken  order 
for  them,  if  he  had  any  leisure  left  him,  he  would  read 
some  book  till  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  at  what 
time  the  captains,  petty  captains,  and  colonels,  did  use 
to  come  to  him.  So,  being  ready  to  go  into  Europe,  one 
night  very  late  (when  all  the  camp  took  quiet  rest)  as  he 
was  in  his  tent  with  a  little  light,  thinking  of  weighty 
matters,  he  thought  he  heard  one  come  in  to  him,  and 
casting  his  eye  towards  the  door  of  his  tent,  that  he  saw  a 
wonderful  strange  and  monstrous  shape  of  a  body  coming 
towards  him,  and  said  never  a  word.  So  Brutus  boldly 
asked  what  he  was,  a  god  or  a  man,  and  what  cause 
brought  him  thither?  The  spirit  answered  him,  ‘I  am  thy 
evil  spirit,  Brutus:  and  thou  shalt  see  me  by  the  city  of 
Philippes.'  Brutus  being  no  otherwise  afraid,  replied 
again  unto  it:  ‘Well,  then  I  shall  see  thee  again.’  The 
Spirit  presently  vanished  away :  and  Brutus  called  his 
men  unto  liim,  who  told  him  that  they  heard  no  noise, 
nor  saw  any  thing  at  all  ”  (p.  136). 

See  also  the  Life  of  Caesar:  “he  thought  he  heard  a 
noise  at  his  tent-door,  and  looking  towards  the  light  of 
the  lamp  that  waxed  very  dim,  he  saw  a  horrible  vision 
of  a  man,  of  a  wonderfull  greatness  and  dreadful  look, 
which  at  the  first  made  him  marvellously  afraid.  But  when 
he  saw  that  it  did  him  no  hurt,  but  stood  by  his  bed-side, 
and  said  nothing;  at  length  he  asked  him  what  he  was. 
The  image  answered  him:  ‘I  am  thy  ill  Angell,  Bnitus } 
and  thou  shalt  see  me  by  the  City  of  Philippes.’  Then 
Brutus  replied  again,  and  said,  ‘Well,  I  shall  see  then.’ 
Therewithal,  the  spirit  presently  vanished  from  him” 
(pp.  103, 104). 

Concerning  the  introduction  of  the  Ghost,  Ulrici  (Shake¬ 
speare’s  Dramatic  Art)  asks:  “What  can  justify  appari¬ 
tions  and  spirits  in  an  historical  drama?  And  in  any 
case,  why  is  it  that  the  ghost  of  Caesar  appears  to  Brutus, 
whose  designs,  apparently  at  least,  are  pure  and  noble, 
rather  than  to  Cassius,  his  sworn  enemy?  Because, 
though  they  appear  to  be  such,  they  are  not  so  in  reality; 
the  design  is  not  really  pure  which  has  for  Its  first  step  so 
arrogant  a  violation  of  right.  Moreover,  Caesar  had  been 
more  deeply  wronged  by  Brutus  than  by  Cassius.  Brutus, 
like  Coriolanus,  had  trampled  under  foot  the  tenderest 
and  noblest  affections  of  humanity  for  the  sake  of  the 
phantom  honour  of  free  citizenship.  Brutus,  lastly,  was 
the  very  soul  of  the  conspiracy;  if  his  mental  energies 
should  be  paralysed,  and  his  strong  courage  unnerved, 
the  whole  enterprise  must  fail.  And  so,  in  truth,  it  went 
to  pieces,  because  it  was  against  the  will  of  history— that 
is,  against  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  It  was  to  signify 


1  Tliat  is,  full  of  care.  Compare  Richard  III.  i.  3.  83,  84: 
By  Him  that  rais’d  me  to  this  careful  height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy’d. 
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tins  great  lesson  that  Shakespeare  introduced  the  ghost 
upon  the  stage.  Only  once,  and  with  a  few  pregnant 
words,  does  the  spirit  appear;  but  he  is  constantly  hover¬ 
ing  in  the  background,  like  a  dark  thunder-cloud,  and  is, 
as-i*  were,  the  offended  and  threatening  spirit  of  history 
itself.  It  is  with  the  same  purpose  that  Shakespeare  has 
introduced  spectral  apparitions  into  another  of  his  his¬ 
torical  pieces-- Richard  III.  Both  dramas  belong  to  the 
same  historical  grade;  they  both  represent  important 
turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  world— the  close  of 
an  old,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new'  state  of  things— 
and  in  such  times  the  guiding  finger  of  God  is  more 
obviously  apparent  than  at  others.” 

ACT  V.  Scene  1. 

241.  Line  14:  Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out.— 
North  (Life  of  Brutus)  says:  “The  next  morning,  by  break 
of  day,  the  signal  of  battle  was  set  out  in  Brutus’  and 
Cassius’  camp,  which  was  an  arming  scarlet  coat”  (p.  139). 

242.  Line  20:  I  do  not  cross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so. — The 
American  editor  Hudson  explains  the  line  thus:  “That  is, 
* I  will  do  as  I  have  said,’  not '  I  will  cross  you.’  At  this 
time  Octavius  was  but  twenty-one  years  old,  and  Antony 
was  old  enough  to  he  his  father.  .  .  .  The  text  gives 
the  right  taste  of  the  man,  who  always  stood  firm  as  a 
post  against  Antony,  till  the  latter  finally  knocked  him¬ 
self  to  pieces  against  him.”  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  also  believes 
that  the  passage  is  intended  “to  bring  out  the  character 
of  Octavius,  whieh  made  Antony  yield.”  To  this  Rolfe 
replies:  “We  may  be  alone  in  our  opinion  (the  editors 
generally  make  no  comment  here),  but  we  believe  that 
both  Hudson  and  Wright  are  wrong.  We  can  see  neither 
truth  nor  point  in  saying  *  I  do  not  cross  you,  but  I  will 
do  what  you  say  crosses  you.’  We  take  it  that  Octavius 
yields  to  Antony,  and  does  it  readily,  with  a  play  upon 
cross:  ‘I  do  not  cross  you  (in  Antony’s  sense  of  the  word), 
but  I  will  cross  you  (in  the  sense  of  crossing  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  field);’  and  with  the  word  he  does  cross 
over.  According  to  Plutarch  he  commanded  the  left 
wing,  and  this  makes  the  play  agree  with  the  history.  It 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  context.  So  far  from  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  Antony,  Octavius  in  his  very  next 
speech  asks  the  former  whether  they  shall  give  sign  of 
battle,  and  when  Antony  says  no  he  at  once  accepts  this 
decision  and  gives  orders  accordingly.” 

243.  Line  34:  But  for  your  iconls,  they  rob  the  IIybla 
mms.— IIybla  in  Sicily  was  proverbial  in  ancient  times 
for  its  honey.  We  have  another  allusion  to  it  in  1.  Henry 
IV.  i.  2.  47:  “the  honey  of  IIybla.’' 

244.  Line 44:  0  you  flatterers! — Some  editors  drop  you 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

245.  Line  53:  Cmsar’s  three  and  THIRTY  toounds.  —Theo¬ 
bald  changed  this  to  “three  and  twenty,”  the  number 
given  by  Plutarch  and  Suetonius;  but  Shakespeare  is 
careless  in  these  numerical  matters. 

246.  Line  60:  die  more  HONOURABLY. —The  Ff.  have 
“more  honourable;”  but  this  is  jmobably  a  misprint  for 
‘ 1  more  honourablie.  ” 

247.  Line  61:  A  peevish  schoolboy ,  worthless  of  such 


honour.— As  Dyce  (Glossary)  remarks:  “  Peevish  appears 
to  have  generally  signified  during  Shakespeare’s  days 
'silly,  foolish,  trifling,’  Ac.  though  no  doubt  the  word  was 
formerly  used,  as  now,  in  the  sense  of  'pettish,  perverse,’ 
Ac.”  For  a  very  clear  instance  of  the  former  sense  (which 
some  have  been  inclined  to  doubt)  see  I.  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
185, 186,  where,  to  Suffolk’s  suggestion  that  Margaret  shall 
send  a  kiss  to  the  King  as  a  “loving  token,”  she  replies: 

I  will  not  so  presume 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king. 

248.  Line  80:  our  FORMER  ensign. — Rowe  changed 
former  to  foremost  (as  in  the  corresponding  passage  in 
North’s  Plutarch  quoted  below),  and  Collier’s  MS.  Correc¬ 
tor  to  forward;  but  other  examples  of  this  use  of  former 
have  been  cited  by  Dyce  and  others. 

On  the  passage,  compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus):  “When 
they  raised  their  Camp,  there  came  two  Eagles  that  flying 
with  a  marvellous  force,  lighted  upon  two  of  the  foremost 
Ensigns,  and  always  followed  the  soldiers,  which  gave 
them  meat,  and  fed  them,  untill  they  came  near  to  the 
city  of  Philippes  ;  and  there  one  day  only  before  the 
battle,  they  both  flew  away”  (p.  137). 

249.  Line  97 :  Let ’s  reason  with  the  worst  that  may 
befall.— See  the  life  of  Brutus:  “There  Cassius  began  to 
speak  first,  and  said:  ‘The  gods  grant  us,  0  Brutus,  that 
this  day  we  may  win  the  field,  and  ever  after  to  live  all 
the  rest  of  our  life  quietly  one  with  another.  But  sith 
the  gods  have  so  ordained  it,  that  the  greatest  and 
chiefest  things  amongst  men  are  most  uncertain,  and 
that  if  the  battle  fall  out  otherwise  to-day  than  we  wish 
or  look  for,  we  shall  hardly  meet  again,  what  art  thou 
then  determined  to  do,  to  fly,  or  die?’  Brutus  answered 
him,  being  yet  but  a  young  man,  and  not  over  greatly 
experienced  in  the  world,  ‘I  trust  (I  know  not  how)  a 
certain  rule  of  philosophy,  by  the  which  I  did  greatly 
blame  and  reprove  Cato  for  killing  himself,  as  being  no 
lawful  nor  godly  act,  touching  the  gods:  nor  concerning 
men,  valiant;  not  to  give  place  and  yield  to  divine 
providence,  and  not  constantly  and  patiently  to  take 
whatsoever  it  pleaseth  him  to  send  us,  hut  to  draw  back 
and  fly:  but  being  now  in  the  midst  of  the  danger,  I  am 
of  a  contrary  mind.  For  if  it  be  not  the  will  of  God  that 
this  battle  fall  out  fortunate  for  us,  I  will  look  no  more 
for  hope,  .  .  .  but  will  rid  me  of  this  miserable  world, 
and  content  me  with  my  fortune’  ”  (p.  140). 

250.  Line  101:  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy,  Ac.— 
The  passage  reads  thus  in  F.  1: 

E uen  by  the  rule  of  that  Philosophy, 

By  which  I  did  blame  Cato,  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  giue  himselfe,  I  know  not  how: 

But  I  do  finde  it  Cowardly,  and  vile, 

For  feare  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  preuent 
The  time  of  life,  arming  my  selfe  with  patience, 

To  stay  the  prouiclence  of  some  high  Powers, 

That  gouernc  vs  below. 

It  has  been  pointed  in  various  ways  by  the  modern 
editors.  Knight  and  Dyce  make  1  Jmow  not  how  .  .  . 
the  time  of  life  a  parenthesis,  Craik  connects  I  Jmow  not 
how,  Ac.  with  the  preceding  words:  “  I  know  not,  how  it 
is,  but  I  do  find  it,  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy,  Ac., 
cowardly  and  vile,  Ac.”  The  Cambridge  editors  follow 
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Craik.  Collier  puts  a  period  after  himself,  as  in  the  text. 
This  seems  the  simplest  arrangement,  the  meaning  being: 
“I  am  determined  to  do,  or  act,  by  the  rule  of  that  philo¬ 
sophy,  &c.”  Then  he  adds:  “I  know  not  why,  but  I 
think  it  cowardly  to  commit  suicide  for  fear  of  what  may 
happen— rather  arming  myself  to  endure  whatever  fate 
may  have  in  store  for  me.  To  stay  of  course  means  “  to 
await.  ” 

251.  Line  106:  The  TIME  of  life.  —  That  is,  u  the  full 
time,”  ‘'the  normal  period  of  life;”  but  Collier’s  MS. 
Corrector,  in  his  meddlesome  way,  changes  time  to  term , 
and  in  the  next  line  he  reads  those  high  poteen,  which  is 
a  trifle  more  plausible. 

252.  Line  111:  No,  Cassius,  no!  &c. —Craik  remarks: 
“There  has  been  some  controversy  about  the  reasoning 
of  Brutus  in  this  dialogue.  Both  Steevens  and  Malone 
conceive  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between  what  he 
here  says  and  his  previous  declaration  of  his  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  follow  the  example  of  Cato.  But  how  did 
Cato  act?  He  slew  himself  that  he  might  not  witness 
and  outlive  the  fall  of  Utica.  This  was,  merely  ‘for  fear 
of  what  might  fall,’  to  anticipate  the  end  of  life.  It  did 
not  follow  that  it  would  be  wrong,  in  the  opinion  of 
Brutus,  to  commit  suicide  in  order  to  escape  any  certain 
and  otherwise  inevitable  calamity  or  degradation,  such 
as  being  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome  by 
Octavius  and  Antony.” 

ACT  Y.  Scene  2. 

253.  — With  this  and  the  following  short  scenes,  compare 
the  Life  of  Brutus  in  HortlTs  Plutarch:  “Then  Brutus 
prayed  Cassius  he  might  have  the  leading  of  the  right 
wing,  the  which  men  thought  was  far  meeter  for  Cassius, 
both  because  he  was  the  elder  man,  and  also  for  that  he 
had  the  better  experience.  But  yet  Cassius  gave  it  him, 
and  willed  that  Messala  (who  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
warlikest  legions  they  had)  should  be  also  in  that  wing 
withBmto.  .  .  .  In  the  meantime  Brutus,  that  led 
the  right  wing,  sent  little  bills  to  the  colonels  and  cap¬ 
tains  of  private  bands,  in  the  which  he  wrote  the  word  of 
the  battle.” 

“First  of  all,  he  (Cassius)  was  marvellous  angry  to  see 
how  Brutus'  men  ran  to  give  charge  upon  their  enemies, 
and  tarried  not  for  the  word  of  the  battle,  nor  command¬ 
ment  to  give  charge:  and  it  grieved  him  beside,  that  after 
he  had  overcome  them,  his  men  fell  straight  to  spoil,  and 
were  not  careful  to  compass  in  the  rest  of  the  enemies 
behind:  but  with  tarrying  too  long  also,  more  than 
through  the  valiantness  or  foresight  of  the  captains  his 
enemies,  Cassius  found  himself  compassed  in  with  the 
right  wing  of  his  enemy’s  army.  Whereupon  his  horse¬ 
men  brake  immediately,  and  fled  for  life  towards  the  sea. 
Furthermore,  perceiving  his  footmen  to  give  ground,  he 
did  what  he  could  to  keep  them  from  flying,  and  took 
an  ensign  from  one  of  the  ensign-bearers  that  fled,  and 
stuck  it  fast  at  his  feet:  although  with  much  ado  he  could 
scant  keep  his  own  guard  together.  So  Cassius  himself 
was  at  length  compelled  to  fly,  with  a  few  about  him, 
unto  a  little  hill,  from  whence  they  might  easily  see 
vvrhat  was  done  in  all  the  plain:  howbeit  Cassius  himself 
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saw  nothing,  for  his  sight  was  very  bad,  saving  that  he 
saw  (and  yet  with  much  ado)  how  the  enemies  spoiled  his 
camp  before  his  eyes.  He  saw  also  a  great,  troupe  of 
horsemen,  whom  Brutus  sent  to  aid  him,  and  thought 
that  they  were  his  enemies  that  followed  him:  but 
yet  he  sent  Titinnius,  one  of  them  that  was  with  him, 
to  go  and  know  what  they  were.  Brutus'  horsemen 
saw  him  coming  afar  off,  whom  when  they  knew  that  he 
was  one  of  Cassius’  ehiefest  friends,  they  shouted  out  for 
joy,  and  they  that  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  him 
lighted  from  their  horses,  and  went  and  embraced  him. 
The  rest  compassed  him  in  round  about  on  horseback, 
with  songs  of  victory,  and  great  rushing  of  their  har¬ 
ness,  so  that  they  made  all  the  field  ring  again  for  joy. 
But  this  marred  all.  For  Cassius ,  thinking  indeed  that 
Titinnius  was  taken  of  the  enemies,  lie  then  spake  these 
words:  ‘Desiring  too  much  to  live,  I  have  lived  to  see  one 
of  my  best  friends  taken,  for  my  sake,  before  my  face.’ 
After  that,  he  got  into  a  tent  where  nobody  was,  and 
took  Pindarus  with  him,  one  of  his  bondsmen  whom  he 
reserved  ever  for  such  a  pinch,  since  the  cursed  battle  of 
the  Parthians,  where  Crassus  i  was  slain,  though  he  not¬ 
withstanding  scaped  from  that  overthrow:  but  then,  cast¬ 
ing  his  cloak  over  his  head,  and  holding  out  his  bare 
neck  unto  Pmdarus,  he  gave  him  his  head  to  be  stricken 
off.  So  the  head  was  found  severed  from  the  body:  but 
after  that  time  Pmdarus  was  never  seen  more.  Where¬ 
upon  some  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  slain  his 
master  without  his  commandment.  By  and  by  they  knew 
the  horsemen  that  came  towards  them,  and  might  see 
Titinnius  crowned  with  a  garland  of  triumph,  who  came 
before  with  great  speed  unto  Cassius.  But  when  he  per¬ 
ceived,  by  the  cries  and  tears  of  his  friends  which  tor¬ 
mented  themselves,  the  misfortune  that  had  chanced  to 
his  captain  Cassius  by  mistaking,  he  drew  out  his  sword, 
cursing  himself  a  thousand  times  that  he  had  tarried 
so  long,  and  slew  himself  presently  in  the  field.  Brutus 
in  the  meantime  came  forward  still,  and  understood  also 
that  Cassius  had  been  overthrown:  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  his  death  till  lie  came  very  near  to  his  camp.  So 
when  he  was  come  thither,  after  he  had  lamented  the 
death  of  Cassius,  calling  him  the  last  of  all  the  Homans, 
being  unpossible  that  Rome  should  ever  breed  again  so 
noble  and  valiant  a  man  as  he:  he  caused  his  body  to  be 
buried,  and  sent  it  to  the  city  of  Thassos,  fearing  lest  his 
funerals  within  the  camp  should  cause  great  disorder.” 

“There  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato  slain,  valiantly 
fighting  among  the  lusty  youths.  For  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  very  weary  and  over-harried,  yet  would  he 
not  therefore  fly;  but  manfully  fighting  and  laying  about 
him,  telling  aloud  his  name,  and  also  his  father’s  name,  at 
length  he  was  beaten  down  amongst  many  other  dead 
bodies  of  his  enemies,  which  he  had  slain  round  about 
him.  So  there  were  slain  in  the  field  all  the  ehiefest 
gentlemen  and  nobility  that  were  in  his  army,  who  val¬ 
iantly  ran  into  any  danger  to  save  Brutus'  life:  amongst 
whom  there  was  one  of  Brutus’  friends  called  Lucilius, 
who  seeing  a  troupe  of  barbarous  men  making  no  reckon¬ 
ing  of  all  men  else  they  met  in  tlieir  way,  but  going  all 
together  right  against  Brutus,  he  determined  to  stay  them 

X  Misprinted  "Cassius”  in  the  ed,  of  1676. 
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with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  being  left  behind,  told  them 
that  lie  was  Brutus:  and  because  they  should  believe  him, 
he  prayed  them  to  bring  him  to  Antonins,  for  he  said  he 
was  afraid  of  Ccesar,  and  that  he  did  trust  Antonins 
better.  These  barbarous  men,  being  very  glad  of  this 
good  hap,  and  thinking  themselves  happy  men,  they 
carried  him  in  the  night,  and  sent  some  before  unto  An¬ 
tonias,  to  tell  him  of  their  coming.  He  was  marvellous 
glad  of  it,  and  went  out  to  meet  them  that  brought  him. 

.  .  .  In  the  meantime  Lucilius  was  brought  to  him, 
who  stoutly  with  a  bold  countenance  said:  ‘Antonins,  I 
dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy  hath  taken  nor  shall  take 
Marcus  Brutus  alive,  and  I  beseech  God  keep  him  from 
that  fortune:  for  wheresoever  he  be  found,  alive  or  dead, 
he  will  be  found  like  himself.'  .  .  .  Lucilius'  words 
made  them  all  amazed  that  heard  him.  Antonins  on  the 
other  side,  looking  upon  all  them  that  had  brought  him, 
said  unto  them:  ‘My  companions,  I  think  ye  are  sorry  you 
have  failed  of  your  purpose,  and  that  you  think  this  man 
hath  done  you  great  wrong:  but  I  assure  you,  you  have 
taken  a  better  booty  than  that  you  followed.  For  instead 
of  an  enemy,  you  have  brought  me  a  friend:  and  for  my 
part,  if  you  had  brought  me  Brutus  alive,  truly  I  cannot 
tell  what  I  should  have  done  to  him.  For  I  had  rather 
have  such  men  my  friends  than  mine  enemies.  Then  he 
embraced  Lucilius,  and  at  that  time  delivered  him  to  one 
of  his  friends  in  custody;  and  Lucilius  ever  after  served 
him  faithfully,  even  to  his  death.” 

“Furthermore,  Brutus  thought  that  there  was  no  great 
number  of  men  slain  in  battle:  and  to  know  the  truth  of 
it,  there  was  one  called  Statilius,  that  promised  to  go 
through  his  enemies,  for  otherwise  it  was  impossible  to 
go  see  their  camp:  and  from  thence,  if  all  were  well,  he 
would  lift  up  a  torch-light  in  the  air,  and  then  return 
again  with  speed  to  him.  The  torch-light  was  lift  up  as 
he  had  promised,  for  Statilius  went  thither.  Now  Brutus 
seeing  Statilius  tarry  long  after  that,  and  that  he  came 
not  again,  he  said:  ‘If  Statilius  be  alive,  he  will  come 
again.’  But  his  evil  fortune  was  such  that,  as  he  came 
back,  he  lighted  into  his  enemies’  hands  and  was  slain. 
Now  the  night  being  far  spent,  Brutus  as  he  sat  bowed 
towards  Clitics,  one  of  his  men,  and  told  him  somewhat  in 
his  ear:  the  other  answered  him  not,  but  fell  a-weeping. 
Thereupon  he  proved  JDardanus,  and  said  somewhat  also 
to  him:  atlengthhe  came  to  Volumnius himself,  and  speak¬ 
ing  to  him  in  Greek,  prayed  him  for  the  studies’  sake 
which  brought  them  acquainted  together,  that  he  would 
help  him  to  put  his  hand  to  his  sworcl,  to  thrust  it  in  him 
to  kill  him.  Volumnius  denied  his  request,  and  so  did  many 
others:  and  amongst  the  rest,  one  of  them  said,  there  was 
no  tarrying  for  them  there,  but  that  they  must  needs  fly. 
Then  Brutus ,  rising  up,  ‘We  must  fly  indeed,  but  it  must 
be  with  our  hands,  not  with  our  feet.’  Then  taking  every 
man  by  the  hand,  he  said  these  words  unto  them  with  a 
cheerful  countenance:  ‘It  rejoiceth  my  heart,  that  none 
of  my  friends  hath  failed  me  at  my  need,  and  I  do  not 
complain  of  my  fortune,  but  only  for  my  country’s  sake: 
for  as  for  me,  I  think  myself  happier  than  they  that  have 
overcome,  considering  that  I  leave  a  perpetual  fame  of 
virtue  and  honesty,  the  which  our  enemies  the  con¬ 
querors  shall  never  attain  unto  by  force  or  money;  neither 
can  let  their  posterity  to  say  that  they,  being  naughty 


and  unjust  men,  have  slain  good  men,  to  usurp  tyranni¬ 
cal  power  not  pertaining  to  them.’  Having  so  said,  he 
prayed  every  man  to  shift  for  himself,  and  then  he  went 
a  little  aside  with  two  or  three  only,  among  the  which 
Strato  was  one,  with  whom  he  came  first  acquainted  by 
the  study  of  rhetoric.  He  came  as  near  to  him  as  lie 
could,  and  taking  his  sword  by  the  hilt  with  both  his 
hands,  and  falling  down  upon  the  point  of  it,  ran  himself 
through.  Others  say  that  not  he,  but  Strato  (at  his  re¬ 
quest)  held  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  turned  his  head 
aside,  and  that  Brutus  fell  down  upon  it,  and  so  ran  him¬ 
self  through,  and  died  presently.  Messala,  that  had  been 
Brutus’  great  friend,  afterwards  became  Octavius  Ccesar’ s 
friend:  so,  shortly  after,  Ccesar  being  at  good  leisure,  he 
brought  Strato,  Brutus’  friend  unto  him,  and  weeping 
said:  ‘Ccesar,  behold,  here  is  he  that  did  the  last  service 
to  my  Brutus.’  Ccesar  welcomed  him  at  that  time,  and 
afterwards  he  did  him  as  faithful  service  in  all  his  affairs 
as  any  Grecian  else  he  had  about  him,  until  the  battle 
of  ACTIUM  ”  (pp.  140-151). 

ACT  V.  Scene  3. 

254.  Line  41:  JS7ow  be  a  freeman.— We  have  printed 
freeman  here  as  one  word,  as  it  is  no  doubt  equal  to  the 
Latin  Ubertus  or  libertinus,  the  equivalent  of  freedman , 
i.e.  a  slave  who  has  obtained  or  been  given  his  freedom. 
Compare  what  Pindarus  says  below  (line  47),  So,  I  am 
free;  by  which  he  means,  apparently,  that  he  has  obtained 
his  freedom  through  the  death  of  Cassius. 

In  the  passage  above,  iii.  2.  25,  “to  live  all  free  men,” 
where  some  editors  hyphen  free  men,  as  if  it  were  equal  to 
the  Latin  liber ti,  we  prefer  to  print  the  words  free  men 
as  two  words ;  free  having  the  ordinary  sense  of  one  who 
enjoys  liberty  but  is  not,  necessarily,  a  liberated  slave. — 
F.  a.  M. 

255.  Line  43:  here,  take  thou  the  HILTS. — Eolfe  notes 
that  Shakespeare  uses  hilts  with  reference  to  a  single 
weapon  five  times,  hilt  three  times.  For  another  instance 
of  the  plural,  see  Eichard  III.  i.  4.  160:  “with  the  hilts 
of  thy  sword.” 

256.  Line  61:  As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  TO  NIGHT. 
—  Some  editors  read  to-night,  hut  Craik  well  says  that  “a 
far  nobler  sense  is  given  to  the  words  by  taking  sink  to 
night  to  be  an  expression  of  the  same  kind  as  sink  to  rest” 
There  is  no  hyphen  in  the  Ff. 

257.  Line  85:  But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland,  on  thy  brow. 
—Here  the  analogy  of  other  passages  shows  that  Craik  is 
wrong  in  making  hold  thee  equivalent  to  hold,  in  i.  3.  117 
above  (see  note 81),  meaning  “but  hold”  or  “but  stop;” 
and  that  it  is  rather  to  be  interpreted,  as  Dyee  gives  it, 
as  “but  have  thou,  receive  thou.”  Compare  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  4.  17:  “hold  thee  that  to  drink;”  and  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale,  iv.  4.  651:  “yet  hold  thee,  there’s  some  boot.” 
In  these  passages,  as  in  sundry  others,  thee  seems  to  be 
colloquially  used  for  “  thou.” 

258.  Line  99 :  The  last  of  all  the  Romans.— Rowe,  whom 
Dyce  follows  and  defends,  reads  “  Thou  last,”  &c.  North 
(see  extract  above)  has  the  expression  the  last  of  all  the 
Romans;  and  though  it  does  not  occur  in  an  apostrophe, 
as  here,  it  is  probable  that  Shakespeare  copied  it.  Ehe- 
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ACT  y.  Scene  3. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5, 


NOTES  TO  JULIUS  (UESAIi, 


torically  the  old  reading  is  quite  as  appropriate  as  the 
modern  one. 

259.  Line  104:  to  Thassos  send  Ms  body. —The  Ff.  have 
Tharsus,  which  is  obviously  a  misprint  for  Thassos,  the 
form  in  North,  though  Thassos,  which  the  Cambridge  edi¬ 
tors  substitute,  is  the  classical  form  of  the  name.  Thasos 
was  an  island  in  the  ASgean  Sea. 

260.  Line  105:  II is  funerals.  —North  uses  the  plural, 
which  is  also  found  in  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  1.  381.  Else¬ 
where  Shakespeare  has  funeral,  except  in  the  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream,  i.  1. 14: 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 

where  it  is  a  true  plural.  On  the  other  hand,  Shake¬ 
speare  uses  nuptial  for  nuptials  several  times.  See  Much 
Ado,  note  268. 

ACT  Y.  Scene  4. 

261.  Line  2:  What  bastard  doth  not !  i.e.  “Who  so  base, 
so  false  to  his  ancestry,  that  he  doth  not?”  See  note  217 
above. 

262.  Line  17:  I'll  tell  the  news. —The  Folio  reading  is 
“  ITe  tell  thee  newes;”  corrected  by  Pope. 

ACT  Y.  Scene  5. 

263.  Line  19:  And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields, 
—Compare  North  (Life  of  Caesar):  “The  second  battle 
being  at  hand,  this  spirit  appeared  again  unto  him,  but 
spake  never  a  word.  Thereupon  Brutus ,  knowing  that  he 
should  die,  did  put  himself  to  all  hazard  in  battle,  hut 
yet  flighting  could  not  be  slain  ”  (p.  104).  See  also  Life  of 
Brutus:  “The  Romans  called  the  valley  between  both 
camps,  the  Philippian  Fields  ”  (p.  137). 

264.  Line  33:  Farewell  to  thee  TOO,  Strata. —Country¬ 
men,  <fec.— The  Ff.  read:  “Farewell  to  thee,  to  Strato, 
countrymen;”  which  was  corrected  by  Theobald. 

265.  Line  62:  Ay,  if  Messala  loill  prefer  me  to  you.— 
Prefer  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  phrase  for  recom¬ 
mending  a  servant.  Compare  Bacon,  Advancement  of 
Learning,  ii.  21.  1:  “And  if  it  he  said,  that  the  cure  of 
men’s  minds  belongeth  to  sacred  divinity,  it  is  most  true; 
but  yet  moral  philosophy  may  be  preferred  unto  her  as 
a  wise  servant  and  humble  handmaid.” 

266.  Line  68:  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  — 


Compare  North  (Life  of  Brutus):  “Kor  it  was  said  that 
Antonin*  spake  it  openly  divers  times,  that,  he  thought, 
that  of  all  them  that  had  slain  Ccrsar,  there  was  none  but 
Brutus  only  that  was  moved  to  do  it,  as  thinking  the  act 
commendable  of  itself:  but  that  all  the  other  conspira¬ 
tors  did  conspire  his  death  for  some  private  malice  or 
envy,  that  they  otherwise  did  bear  unto  him”  (p.  ISO). 

267.  Line  71:  He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought,  &c.— 
Craik  follows  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  in  reading  “ n gener¬ 
ous  honest  thought;”  but  general  is  simply  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  “to  all." 

268.  Line  73:  II is  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements,  Ac.— 
There  is  a  passage  resembling  tins  in  Drayton's  poem, 
The  Barons'  "Wars,  published  in  1(503;  and,  before  the  date 
of  the  play  was  proved  to  he  as  early  as  1(501,  it,  was  a 
question  whether  Drayton  or  Shakespeare  was  the  bor¬ 
rower.  If  either,  it  must  have  been  the  former;  hut 
allusions  to  the  well-balanced  mingling  of  the  four  ele¬ 
ments  (fire,  air,  earth,  and  water)  to  produce  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  are  common  in  writers  of  the  time. 
Compare,  for  instance,  Ben  .lonson,  Cynthia's  Revels,  ii. 
3:  “A  creature  of  a  most,  perfect  and  divine  temper,  one 
ill  whom  the  humours  and  elements  are  peaceably  met., 
without  emulation  of  precedency.” 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  passage  in  Drayton,  as 
printed  in  1603  and  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  before 
1619,  reads  as  follows : 

Such  one  he  was,  of  him  we  boldly  say, 

In  whose  rich  soul  all  sovereign  powers  did  suit, 

In  whom  in  peace  th*  elements  ail  lay 
So  mist,  as  none  could  sovereignty  impute; 

As  all  did  govern,  yet  all  did  obey; 

Ilis  lively  temper  was  so  absolute, 

That 't  seemed  when  heaven  his  model  first  began, 

In  him  it  showed  perfection  in  a  man. 

In  the  edition  of  1019  it  takes  the  following  shape,  which, 
it  will  he  seen,  bears  a  somewhat  closer  resemblance  to 
the  passage  in  Julius  Ctesar: 

He  was  a  man  (then  boldly  dare  to  say) 

In  whose  rich  soul  the  virtues  well  did  suit, 

In  whom  so  mixt  the  elements  did  lay 
That  none  to  one  could  sovereignty  impute; 

As  all  did  govern,  so  did  all  obey: 

He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute, 

As  that  it  seemed,  when  Nature  him  began, 

She  meant  to  show  all  that  might  be  in  man. 


WORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN  JULIUS  G/ESAR. 

Note.— The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  Sc.  Line 
Across  i  (adv.)..  ii.  1  240 


l  =  folded  (of  arms),  also  in  Lu- 
crece,  1662;  used  in  four  passages 
=  from  side  to  side;  used  as  prep, 
in  Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  4. 15. 


Act  Sc.  June 

Afloat  2 .  iv.  3  222 

Airless .  i.  3  94 

Alchemy  3 .  I.  3  159 


2  Sonnet  lxxx.  9. 

3  Sonnet  xxxiii.  4;  cxiv.  4. 
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Act  Sc.  Line 

Alliance  4 .  iv.  1  43 

Awl .  i.  1  25 


4  =  league,  confederacy;  —  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  relationship, 
used  frequently:  =»  marriage,  six 
times. 


Act  Sc.  Lino 
Bang  (sub.) —  iii.  3  20 

*  Barren-spirited  iv.  I  36 
Basis6 .  iii.  1  115 


5  =  pedestal ;  =  foundation, 
occurs  five  times. 


WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  JULIUS  CAESAR. 


Act  Sc.  Line 
Bound  1 .  iv.  3  221 


Chew- .  i.  2  171 

“Chimney-tops3  i.  1  41 

■^Climber-upward  ii.  1  23 

Cobbler .  i.  1  11,  23 

Coachings .  iii.  1  30 

Crimsoned _  iii.  1  200 

Cynic .  iv.  3  133 

Disconsolate. . .  v.  3  55 

Drowsily .  iv.  3  240 


Engagements.,  ii.  1  307 


*Falling-sickness  i.  2.  250,258 

Fearfulness _  i.  1  80 

Ferret  (adj.). , .  i.  2  180 

Former*1 .  v.  1  80 

Freeman 5 .  v.  3  41 


Gusty 


i.  2  100 


High-sighted . .  ii. 
Honey-heavy . .  ii. 

Honeyless .  v. 

*Houourable- 
dangerous...  i. 


1  118 
1  230 
1  35 

3  124 


*111- tempered.,  iv.  3.  115,110 


1  =  fated,  destined. 

2  Figuratively  —  to  ponder ; 
frequently  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense. 

3  Chimney's  top  occurs  in  III. 
Henry  VI.  v.  6,  47. 

4  *  foremost ;  frequently  used 
in  other  senses. 

5  See  note  254. 


Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Improve . 

h. 

1 

159 

Indifferent0 .... 

i. 

3 

115 

Insuppressive.. 

ii. 

1 

134 

Intermit . 

i. 

1 

59 

Laugher  7 . 

i. 

2 

72 

Lethe8 . 

iii. 

1 

206 

Limitation®  ... 

ii. 

1 

283 

Low-crooked . . 

iii. 

1 

43 

Mender . 

i. 

1 

16 

“New-added. . . 

iv. 

3 

209 

New-fired 10 _ 

ii. 

1 

332 

New-planted  . . 

iii. 

2 

253 

Niggard  (vb.  tr.) 

iv. 

3 

228 

Nimbleness. . .. 

iv. 

3 

202 

■“'Noblest-minded11  i 

.  3 

122 

Noonday . 

i. 

3 

27 

Noted12 . 

iv. 

3 

2 

Obscurely13  . . . 

i. 

2 

323 

Outlawry . 

iv. 

3 

173 

6  =  of  no  moment;  * 

used  else- 

where  in  other  senses. 

7  Lover's  Complaint,  124. 

8  Used  figuratively  =  death ; 
=  oblivion,  in  four  other  pas¬ 
sages;  =  the  river  of  that  name, 
in  Hamlet,  i.  5.  33. 

9  =  restriction ;  =  appointed 
time,  in  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 146. 

10  Sonnet  cliii.  9. 

11  Noble-minded  occurs  in  I. 
Henry  VI.iv.4.37;  Tit.And.il.  209. 

12  »  stigmatized ;  this  verb  is 
used  in  various  senses  elsewhere. 

13  h  indirectly;  —  darkly,  out 
;  of  sight,  in  Luerece,  1250. 


Act  Sc. 

Line 

Over-earnest. . 

.  iv.  3 

122 

Path  (verb). . . 

.  ii.  1 

S3 

Phantasma  .. . 

.  ii.  1 

65 

Posture14 . 

.  v.  1 

33 

Praetor  . 

f  i-  3 

'  X  ii.  4 

143 

35 

Pre-forme  d  . . . 

.  i.  3 

67 

Pre-ordinance 

.  iii.  1 

38 

/  iv.  1 

17 

Proscription  . 

.  \  iv.  3 

173, 

l  178. 

,  180 

Protester . 

i.  2 

74 

Pulpit . 

{  iii.  1  80, 84, 

'  (.229,236,250 

Purgers . 

.  ii.  1 

180 

Babblement. . 

i.  2 

245 

Recover 13 . . . . 

i.  1 

28 

Recreate10  . ... 

.  iii.  2 

256 

Rent11 . 

.  iii.  2 

179 

Replication18. 

i.  1 

51 

Rheumy . 

.  ii.  1 

266 

Round1® . 

.  ii.  1 

24 

Ruddy . 

.  ii.  1 

289 

Sacrificers. . . . 

.  ii.  1 

166 

Sleek-headed . 

i.  2 

193 

Smatch . 

. .  v.  5 

46 

14=  direction,  nature. 

is  =  to  cover  again ;  used  fre- 

quently  in  various  other  senses. 

16  Venus  and  Adonis,  1095. 

17  =  a  breach. 

IS  =  reverberation ;  —reply,  oc¬ 
curs  three  times. 
ifJ  =  step  of  a  ladder. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Soundless*20. . . . 

v.  1 

36 

Stare21 . 

iv.  3 

280 

Stingless _ _ _ 

v.  1 

35 

S  tr  ang  e-  disp  o  s  e  d 

i.  3 

33 

Sweaty2- . 

i.  2 

247 

■x'Sword-liilts. . . 

v.  5 

28 

Tag-rag  (adj.).. 

i.  2 

260 

To  roll- light  — 

v.  5 

2 

“True-fixed  .... 

iii.  1 

61 

Unassailable  . . 

iii.  1 

69 

Underlings  — 

i.  2 

141 

Unpurged . 

ii.  1 

266 

Unscorched. ... 

i.  3 

18 

Untouched23 . . 

iii.  1 

142 

Untrod . 

iii.  1 

136 

Upmost . 

ii.  1 

24 

Villager . 

i.  2 

172 

Void21 . 

ii.  4 

37 

Wafture . 

ii.  1 

246 

Whizzing . . 

ii.  1 

44 

Wrathfully .... 

ii.  1 

172 

20  =dumb;  occurs  in  Sonn.lxxx. 

10  —  unfathomable. 

21  =  to  stand  on  end ;  up-star¬ 
ing ,  in  this  sense,  occurs  in  The 
Tempest,  i.  2.  213. 

22— wet  with  perspiration;  used 
figuratively  in  Hamlet,  i.  1.  77= 
toilsome. 

23  =  uninjured ;  occurs  in  Rich. 
III.  iii.  7. 19  =  unmentioned. 

24  =  open;  =  null,  in  III. 
Henry  VI.  iii.  3.  142 :  =  destitute 
of,  in  four  other  passages. 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSGNJi 


King  or  France. 

Duke  or  Florence. 

Bertram,  Count  of  Rousillon. 

Lafeu1,  an  old  Lord  at  the  French  court. 

Parolles,  a  follower  of  Bertram. 

First  Lord,2  >  brother'’  ^  belonging  ^ie  French  court,  serving 

Second  Lord,2 )  (  with  Bertram  in  the  Florentine  wan 

First  Gentleman,2  )  _  ,  .  ,  . 

_  ^  ,  A  -  belonging  to  the  JB  rench  army. 

Second  Gentleman,2  )  &  ° 

A  Gentleman,  attached  to  the  French  army. 

Steward,  ) 

,,,,  >  servants  to  the  Countess  of  Rousillon. 

Clown,  ) 

A  Page.  First  Soldier.2  Second  Soldier. 


Countess  of  Rousillon,  mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,3  a  gentlewoman  protected  by  the  Countess.. 
An  old  Widow  of  Florence. 

Diana,  daughter  to  the  Widow7, 

Yiolenta,4  ) 

r  neighbours  and  friends  to  the  Widow. 

Mariana,  ) 


Scene — Partly  in  France  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 


Historical  Period  :  the  13tli  or  14th  century. 


TIME  OF  ACTION  (according  to  Daniel). 
Eleven  Bats  distributed  over  about  three  months. 


Bay  1:  Act  I.  Scene  1. — Interval;  Bertram's  jour¬ 
ney  to  Court. 

Bay  2:  Act  X.  Scenes  2,  3. — Interval;  Helena’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  Court. 

Bay  3:  Act  II.  Scenes  1,  2, — Interval  two  days;  cure 
of  the  King's  malady. 

Bay  4:  Act  II.  Se.  3, 4,  5. — -Interval;  Helena’s  return 
to  Rousill  on ;  Bertram’s  journey  to  Florence. 

Bay  5:  Act  III.  Scenes  1,  2. 


1  Lafeu:  Spelt  La  few  in  the  Folio. 

2  See  note  on  Dramatis  Personas. 

3  Helena:  Sometimes  spelt  Ilellen  in  the  Folio. 

8G 


Bay  G:  Act  III.  Scenes  3,  4. — Interval  “some  two 
months”  (iv.  3.  56). 

Day  7:  Act  III.  Scene  5. 

Bay  S:  Act  III.  Scenes  6,  7;  Act  TV.  Scenes  1,  2. 
Bay  9:  Act  IV.  Scenes  3,  4.-- Interval;  Bertram’s 
return  to  Rousillon;  Helena’s  return  to 
Marseilles. 

Bay  10:  Act  IV.  Scene  5;  Act  V.  Scene  1. 

Bay  II:  Act  V.  Scenes  2,  3. 


4  VroLENTA:  A  mute  personage.  Perhaps  her  part  was 
omitted  for  practical  reasons  in  the  copy  from  which  the 
Folio  was  printed. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

All’s  ’Well  That  Ends  Well  was  first 
printed  in  1623  in  the  First  Folio.  In  the 
entry  of  this  volume  in  the  Stationers5  Kegis- 
ter,  November  8th  of  that  year,  it  is  enumer¬ 
ated  among  such  plays  as  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  entered  to  other  men.  This  is  the  first 
time  we  hear  of  the  play  under  its  present 
name,  and  the  period  at  which  it  was  first 
produced  is  therefore  purely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  The  theories  here  put  forward  are 
substantially  those  received  by  most  modern 
critics,  but  every  reader  is  at  liberty  to  form 
his  own  opinion. 

Francis  Meres,  in  the  list  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  which  he  gives  in  the  well-known  pas¬ 
sage  of  liis  Palladis  Tamia  (1598),  mentions  a 
comedy  entitled  Love  labours  wonne ,  and  tins 
immediately  following  Love  labors  lost.  No 
other  mention  of  this  comedy  has  ever  been 
found,  and  since  Meres’  testimony  to  its  exis¬ 
tence  is  unimpeachable,  we  are  left  to  make 
the  best  conjecture  we  can  as  to  its  fate.  Has  it 
been  lost,  or  is  it  one  of  the  plays  which  we  now 
know  by  another  name  h  That  Love’s  Labour ’s 
Won,  an  undoubted  work  of  so  popular  a 
dramatist  as  Shakespeare,  should  have  utterly 
disappeared,  while  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  has 
survived,  is  very  unlikely;  and  there  is  every 
probability  that,  if  it  had  so  far  escaped  the 
printer,  there  would  have  been  an  acting  copy 
in  existence  which  the  editors  of  the  First  Folio 
would  have  secured.  But  they  have  printed 
no  play  under  this  name,  and  we  must,  there¬ 
fore,  conclude  that  it  is  in  some  sense  or  other 
identical  with  one  of  the  existing  plays.  Which 
play  this  was  is  a  question  which  seems  to 
have  troubled  nobody  till  Farmer  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare  suggested  that 
it  was  Ail’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  and  al¬ 


though  two  or  three  others  have  been  put 
forward,1  no  other  has  such  strong  claims. 

There  is,  however,  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  supposition  that  Love’s 
Labour’s  Won  and  All’s  Well  are  absolutely 
identical.  Considerations  of  style  and  metre 
forbid  us  to  suppose  that  the  latter  in  its 
present  shape  was  written  as  early  as  1598; 
if  it  was,  we  should  have  to  put  it  earlier 
than  such  plays  as  Much  Ado,  As  You  Like 
It,  and  Twelfth  Night,  none  of  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Meres,  and  which  he  could  not  fail 
to  have  pointed  to,  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  them,  rather  than  to  the  “  Gentlemen  of 
Verona”  and  the  “Errors”  in  order  to  prove 
Shakespeare’s  excellence  “  for  the  stage.”  But 
although  the  prevailing  tone  and  style  of  All’s 
Well  unquestionably  indicate  a  later  date  than 
these  three  plays,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  is  an  earlier  play  remodelled, 
and  that  this  earlier  play  was  the  Love’s 
Labour’s  Won  of  Meres.  Love’s  Labour ’s 
Won  was  evidently  considered  by  Meres  to  be 
a  companion  play  to  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  and 
in  All ’s  Well  there  are  certain  passages  quite 
in  the  rhyming,  balanced,  somewhat  artificial 
style  of  that  play — passages  which  Mr.  Fleay, 
who  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  them,  aptly 
terms  “  boulders  from  the  old  strata  imbedded 
in  the  later  deposits.”  The  following  is  a  list  of 
them  as  picked  out  by  Mr.  Fleay,  and  among 
them,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  may  be  noticed  an 
expression  of  Helena  suggestive  of  the  old  title: 

This  is  done: 

Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won? 

— Actv.  3.  314,  315. 

Act  i.  1.  231-244.  Speech  of  Helena,  preserved 
for  its  poetic  worth;  it  is  also  very  appropriate  to 


i  The  Tempest ,  Hunter  (impossible!) ;  Much  Ado,  Brae; 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Hertz!)  erg. 
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the  situation,  emphasizing,  as  it  does,  Helena’s  self- 

reliance  and  strength  of  purpose. 

Act  i.  3.  134-142.  Nine  lines  spoken  by  the  Coun¬ 
tess,  the  first  four  in  alternate  rhymes. 

Act  ii.  1.  132-213.  Dialogue  between  the  King 
and  Helena  in  continuous  rhyme,  quite  different  in 
tone  from  the  rest  of  the  play,  and  quite  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  early  style.  The  gradual  yielding  of  the 
sick  king  to  Helena’s  persuasions  is  well  depicted, 
and  it  probably  struck  the  author  as  a  bit  worth 
preserving. 

Act  ii.  3.  78-111.  Ehymed  lines  spoken  by  the 
King,  Helena,  and  the  two  lords,  with  prose  com¬ 
ments  by  Lafeu  inserted  on  the  revision.  Helena’s 
choice  of  a  husband,  naturally  a  telling  bit  in  the 
original  play. 

Act  ii.  3.  132-151.  Speech  of  the  King,  of  which 
the  same  may  be  said. 

Act  hi.  4.  4-17,  and  iv.  3.  252-260.  Two  letters  in 
the  form  of  sonnets.  “This  sort  of  composition,” 
says  Mr.  Fleay,  “  does  not  quite  die  out  till  the  end 
of  Shakespeare’s  Second  Period,  hut  it  is  very  rare 
in  that  period,  and  never  appears  in  the  Third.”  It 
is,  however,  conceivable  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
recurred  to  this  form  for  a  letter  by  a  poetical  char¬ 
acter  like  Helena,  or  a  fantastic  character  like 
Parolles,  even  in  his  Third  Period. 

Act  v.  3.  60-72,291-294, 301-304,  314-319,  325-340. 
Rhyming  bits,  chiefly  from  the  speeches  of  the  King 
and  Helena,  the  last,  which  includes  the  epilogue, 
forming  a  suitable  finish  to  the  play. 

The  above  passages  will  be  seen  to  be  quite 
in  Shakespeare’s  early  style,  as  we  find  it  in 
Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,  the  title  of  which  play 
probably  suggested  that  of  Love’s  Labour’s 
"Won,  and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  sur¬ 
mising  that  both  plays  were  written  about 
the  same  time,  i.e.  in  the  period  1590-92.1 
The  date  at  which  the  play  was  recast  and 
appeared  in  its  present  shape  of  All’s  Well 
That  Ends  Well  was  probably  the  period  1601- 
1604.  We  should  thus  put  it,  with  Professor 
Bowden  and  others,  later  than  the  romantic 
comedies  Much  Ado,  As  You  Like  It,  and 
Twelfth  Night,  and  earlier  than  the  three  great 
tragedies,  Othello,  Lear,  and  Macbeth,  while 
we  should  bring  it  near  to  Measure  for  Mea¬ 
sure,  to  which  the  conjectural  date  1603  has 
been  assigned, — a  play  which,  apart  from  cer¬ 
tain  resemblances  of  incident,  it  resembles 

1  In  common  with  Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost  may  he  noticed 
the  name  Dumain,  All 's  Well,  iv.  3.  200,  &c. ;  and  perhaps 
an  allusion  to  the  crazy  Italian,  Monarclio  (see  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  Introduction),  All’s  Well,  i.  1.  118. 
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perhaps  more  closely  than  any  other  in  “  motif 53 
and  expression. 

The  source  from  which  Shakespeare  derived 
the  story  of  Ail ’s  Well  is  the  story  of  Giletta 
of  Narbona,  which  forms  the  Ninth  Novel  of 
the  Third  Day  of  the  Decameron.  He  pro¬ 
bably  became  acquainted  with  it  through  the 
translation  in  Painter’s  Palace  of  Pleasure , 
1566-67,  but  all  that  he  derived  from  it  was 
the  outline  of  the  plot.  The  name  Giletta  he 
changed  to  Helena,  Beltrarno  he  anglicized 
into  Bertram;  the  other  names,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  of  Helena’s  father,  Gerard  de 
Narbon,  are  his  own.  Lafeu,  the  Countess, 
the  Steward,  the  Clown,  and  Parolles,  are 
entirely  his  own  creation,  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  comic  scenes  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  story,  the  extent  of  Shakespeare’s  obliga¬ 
tion  to  which  will  be  evident  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  analysis  of  it. 

Giletta,  the  daughter  of  Gerado  of  Narbona, 
a  physician,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
family  of  the  Count  of  Hossiglione  with  his 
only  son  Beltrarno,  fell  in  love  with  Beltrarno 
“more  than  was  meete  for  a  maiden  of  her 
age.”  On  his  father’s  death,  Beltrarno,  as 
the  king’s  ward,  was  sent  to  Paris,  “  for  whose 
departure  the  maiden  was  verie  pensife.” 
Accordingly  she  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  going  herself  to  Paris  and  joining  Bel- 
tramo,  and  at  last,  hearing  that  the  king 
“  had  a  s welly nge  upon  his  breast,  whiche  by 
reason  of  ill  cure,  was  growen  to  a  Fistula;” 
and  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  cure,  she 
thought  that  “if  the  disease  were  suehe  (as 
she  supposed,)  easely  to  bryng  to  passe  that  she 
might  have  the  Counte  Beltrarno  to  her  hus¬ 
band©.”  So  she  “made- a  ponder  of  certain 
herbes,  which  she  thought  meete  for  that  dis¬ 
ease,  and  rode  to  Paris ’’(act  i.  sc.  1  and  3).  Here 
site  obtained  an  interview  with  the  king,  and 
“putte  ltyni  in  comforte,  that  she  was  able  to 
heale  hym,  saiyiig:  ‘Sire,  if  it  shall  please 
your  grace,  I  trust  in  God,  without  any  paine 
or  griefe  unto  your  higlmesse,  within  eighte 
daies  I  will  make  you  whole  of  this  disease.’ 
The  kyng  hearyng  her  saie  so,  began  to  mocke 
her,  saiyng:  ‘How  is  it  possible  for  thee,  beyng 
a  yong  woman,  to  doe  that,  whiche  the  best 
renoumed  Phisicions  in  the  worlde  can  notP 
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He  thanked  her,  for  her  goodwill,  and  made 
her  a  directe  answere,  that  lie  was  determined 
no  more  to  follow e  the  eounsaile  of  any  Pliisi- 
cion.  'Whereiinlo  the  maiden  answered:  ‘Sire, 
youdispi.se  my  knowledge1,  bieause.  I  am  youge, 
and  a  woman,  hut  I  assure'  you,  that  I  doe  not 
minister  Phisirke  by  profession,  but  by  the 
aide  and  helpe  of  (loti:  and  with  the  cuimyng 
of  maister  (lorardo  of  Narbona,  who  was  my 
father,  and  a  Phisieion  of  great e  fame,  so  longe 
as  he  lived/  The  kyng  lion  ryng  those  wordes, 
saied  to  hymself:  ‘This  woman  perad venture 
is  sent  unto  me  of  (lod,  ami  therfore,  why 
should  I  disdain  to  prove  her  eiumyng? 
Sithens  she  promiseth  to  heale  me  within  a 
litle  spare,  without  any  offence  or  grief  unto 
me.’  And  beyng  determined  to  prove  her,  he 
said:  ‘Damosell,  if  thou  doest  not  heale  me, 
but  make  me  to  breake  my  determinaeion, 
what  wilt  thou  shall  folowe  thereof.5  ‘  Sire,5 
saied  the  maiden:  ‘Let  me  be  kept  in  what 
guarde  and  kepyng  you  list:  and  if  I  dooe  not 
heale  you  within  these  eight  daies,  let  me  bee 
burnte:  but  if  I  do  lieale  your  grace,  what  re- 
compenee  shall  I  have  then'?’  To  whom  the 
kyng  answered :  ‘  Bieause  thou  art  a  maiden, 
and  unmaried,  if  thou  heale  me,  aeeordyng  to 
thy  promisse,  I  will  bestowe  thee  upon  some 
gentleman,  that  shalbe  of  right  good  worship 
and  estimaeion:5  To  whom  she  answeared: 

‘  Sire  I  am  verie  well  content,  that  you  bestowe 
me  in  manage:  But  I  will  have  suche  a  Iras- 
•  b'ande,  as  I  my  self  shall  demaimde;  without 
presumpeion  to  any  of  your  children,  or  other 
of  your  bloudde  5  55  (act  ii.  sc.  I).  The  king 
granted  her  request,  and  being  cured  by  her 
even  before  the  appointed  time,  told  her  to 
choose  such  a  husband  as  she  wished.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  she  chose  .Belt ram o.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  “  was  very  lothe  to  grannie  him  unto 
her:  But  bieause.  he  had  made  a  promis,  whiche 
he  was  lothe  to  breake,  lie  caused  him  to  be 
called  fertile,  and  saied  unto  hym:  ‘Sir  Oounte, 
bieause  you  are  a  gentleman  of  greats  honor, 
our  pleasure  is,  that  you  retourne  home  to  your 
owne  house,  to  order  your  estate  according  to 
your  degree:  and  that  you  take  with  you  a 
Damosell  which  I  have  appoincted  to  be  your 
wife.5  To  whom  the  Oounte  gave  his  humble 
thankes,  and  demaunded  what  she  was?  ‘It 


is  she  (quoth  the  kyng)  that  with  her  mede- 
cines,  hath  healed  me.5  The  Counte  knewe  her 
well,  and  had  alredie  seen  her,  although  she 
was  faire,  yet  knowing  her  not  to  be  of  a  stocke, 
convenable  to  his  nobilitie,  disdainfullie  said 
unto  the  king,  ‘  Will  you  then  (sir)  give  me,  a 
Phisieion  to  wife?  It  is  not  the  pleasure  of 
God,  that  ever  I  should  in  that  wise  bestowe 
my  self.5  To  whom  the  kyng  said:  ‘  Wilt  thou 
then,  that  we  should  breake  our  faithe,  which 
we  to  recover  healthe,  have  given  to  the 
damosell,  who  for  a  rewarde  thereof,  asked 
thee  to  husband?5  ‘  Sire  (quod  Beltramo)  you 
rnaie  take  from  me  al  that  I  have,  and  give 
my  persone  to  whom  you  please,  bieause  I  am 
your  subject:  but  I  assure  you,  I  shall  never 
bee  contented  with  that  manage.5  ‘Well  you 
shall  have  her  (saied  the  Kyng),  for  the  maiden 
is  faire  and  wise,  and  loveth  you  moste  intirely : 
thinkyng  verelie  you  shall  leade  a  more  joyfull 
life  with  her,  then  with  a  ladie  of  a  greater 
house.5  55  So  Beltramo  had  to  give  way  and 
was  married  to  Giletta,  but  immediately  after 
the  marriage  lie  begged  leave  to  return  home 
(act  ii.  sc.  3).  “  And  when  he  was  on  horse- 

backe,  he  went  not  thither,  but  took  his  jour¬ 
ney  into  Thuscane,  where  understandyng  that 
the  Florentines,  and  Senois  were  at  warres,  he 
determined  to  take  the  Florentines  parte,  and 
was  willinglie  received,  and  honourablie  inter- 
teigned,  and  made  capitaine  of  a  certain e  nom- 
ber  of  men,  continuyng  in  their  service  a  longe 
tyme55  (act  iii.  sc.  3).  As  for  Giletta,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Kousillon,  and  governed  the  country 
very  wisely  for  some  time,  hoping  thereby  to 
induce  her  husband  to  return  to  her.  At  last 
she  sent  to  the  count  offering  to  leave  the 
country,  if  that  would  satisfy  him.  His  reply 
was,  “Lette  lier  doe  what  she  list.  For  I  doe 
purpose  to  dwell  with  her,  when  she  shall  have 
this  ryng,  (meaning  a  ryng  which  he  wore) 
upon  her  finger,  and  a  soonne  in  her  armes, 
begotten  by  me55  (act  iii.  sc.  2).  Giletta,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  giving 
out  that  she  intended  to  devote  the  rest  of  her 
days  to  a  religious  life,  she  left  Kousillon, 
“  tellyng  no  man  whither  slice  went,  and  never 
rested,  till  she  came  to  Florence  (act  iii.  sc.  4): 
where  by  Fortune  at  a  poore  widowes  house, 
she  contented  her  self,  with  the  state  of  a  poore 
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pilgrime,  desirous  to  here  newes  of  her  lorde, 
whom  by  fortune  she  sawe  the  next  daie,  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  house  (where  she  lay)  on  horsebacke 
with  his  conipanie.  And  although  she  knewe 
him  well  enough,  yet  she  demaunded  of  the 
good  wife  of  the  house  what  be  was:  who 
answered  that  he  was  a  straunge  gentleman, 
called  the  Counte  Beltramo  of  Rossiglione,  a 
curteous  knighte,  and  welbeloved  in  the  eitie, 
and  that  he  was  merveilously  in  love  with  a 
neighbor  of  her,  that  was  a  gentlewoman,  verie 
poore  and  of  small,  substaunce,  neverthelesse 
of  right  honest  life  and  report,  and  by  reason 
of  her  povertie,  was  yet  unniaried,  and  dwelte 
with  her  mother,  that  was  a  wise  and  honest 
Ladie  ”  (act  iii.  sc.  5).  Giletta  accordingly  re¬ 
paired  to  this  lady,  and  with  her  laid  the  plot 
by  which  she  was  to  fulfil  the  two  conditions 
which  her  husband  had  laid  down  (act  iii.  sc.  7). 
The  lady  got  the  ring  from  Beltramo,  “  al¬ 
though  it  was  with  the  Countes  ill  will,”  and 
having  sent  him  word  that  her  daughter  was 
ready  “to  accomplice  his  pleasure,”  she  sub¬ 
stituted  Giletta  in  her  place  (act  iv.  sc.  2). 
By  way  of  recompensing  the  service  the  lady 
had  done  her,  Giletta  gave  her  live  hundred 
pounds  and  many  costly  jewels  “to  marie 
her  daughter”  (act  iv.  sc.  4),  and  Beltramo 
having  returned  to  Rousillon,  she  remained 
at  Florence  till  she  was  “  brought  a  bedde  of 
twoo  soones,  whiche  were  verie  like  unto  their 
father,”  and  “  when  she  sawe  tyme,”  she  took 
her  journey  to  Rousillon,  and  appealed  in  her 
husband’s  hall  with  her  two  sons  in  her  arms 
just  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down  to  table  with 
a  large  company.  She  then  produced  the  ring, 
and  called  upon  Beltramo  to  recognize  his 
children,  and  to  receive  her  as  his  wife.  This 
he  could  not  refuse  to  do,  but  “abjected  his 
obstinate  rigour:  causyng  her  to  rise  up,  and 
imbraced  and  kissed  her,  acknowledying  her 
againe  for  his  lawful]  wife  (act  v.  sc.  3).” 

STAGE  HISTORY. 

No  record  of  the  performance  of  All’s  Well 
That  Ends  W ell  in  Shakespeare’s  time  remains, 
nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  it  among  the 
plays  performed  on  the  reopening  of  the 
theatres  at  the  Restoration,  nor  can  any  record 
be  found  of  such  a  play  as  Love’s  Labour ’s 
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|  Won  having  ever  been  acted.  It  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  any 
manager  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  bring 
this  play  forward  on  the  stage,  when  it  was 
produced  for  Mrs.  Giffard’s  benefit  at  the 
theatre  in  Goodman’s  Fields  (March  7,  1741), 
Mrs.  Giffard  taking  the  part  of  Helena,,  and 
her  husband  that  of  Bertram.  The  Parolles 
of  this  revival  was  Joseph  Peterson,  an  actor 
of  some  note,  who  played  Buckingham  to 
Garrick’s  Richard  III.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter’s  first  appearance  at  Goodman’s  Fields, 
October  26,  1741;  Miss  Hippesley  -was  the 
Diana;  she,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Giffard,  were  in 
the  cast  in  Richard  III.  at  Garrick’s  debut, 
.the  former  as  Prince  Edward,  the  latter  as 
Queen  Anne. 

Davies,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
of  the  performance  at  Goodman’s  Fields,  says 
that  this  play,  “  after  haying  lain  more  than 
a  hundred  years  undisturbed  upon  the  promp¬ 
ter’s  shelf,  was,  in  October,  1741,  revived  at 
the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane”  (Dramatic  Mis¬ 
cellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  7).  It  was  really  on  the 
22nd  January,  1742,  that  this  production 
took  place;  a  production  attended  by  so  many 
calamities  to  the  actors  that  the  play  was 
termed  by  them  “  the  unfortunate  comedy.” 
On  this  first  representation  Mrs.  Woffington, 
who  played  Helena,  was  taken  so  ill  that  she 
fainted  on  the  stage  during  the  first  act 
(Genest,  vol.  iii.  p.  645),  and  the  part  had  to 
be  read.  The  play  was  advertised  for  the 
following  Friday,  but  liad  to  be  deferred  till 
February  16th  in  consequence  of  Milward’s 
illness.  This  illness  was  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  his  wearing  too  thin  clothes  in  the 
part  of  the  King  which  he  played  with  great 
effect.  He  was  seized  with  a  shivering  lit, 
and,  when  asked  by  one  of  his  fellow-actors 
how  he  was,  replied,  “How  is  it  possible  for 
me  to  be  sick,  when  I  have  such  a  physician 
as  Mrs.  Woffington?”  (Davies,  vol.  ii.  p.  7). 
This  illness  soon  terminated  fatally,  for  on 
February  9th  we  find  that  there  was  a  per¬ 
formance  of  All ’s  Well  for  the  benefit  of 
Milward’s  widow  and  children.  Davies  says 
that  Mrs.  Ridout,  “a  pretty  woman  and  a 
pleasing  actress,”  was  taken  ill  and  forbidden 
to  act  for  a  month,  and  that  Mrs.  Butler 
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“was  likewise  seized  with  a  dist rmper  in  the 
progress  of  this  play  "  t  W  s"/"V,  p.  W).  (  lenest 
challenges  the  correctness  <»f  both  these  state¬ 
ments,  on  the  ground  that  the  names  of  those 
actresses  appear  in  the  kills  fur  the  remaining 
performances  of  this  play;  hut,  unless  the 
habits  of  theatrical  managers  were  different 
to  what  they  art1  imw,  such  a  fact  as  the  ap¬ 
pearand1  of  a  name  on  the  hills  would  not  he 
a  positive  guarantee  that  the  actor  or  actress 
so  named  did  absolutely  perform.  Other 
troubles  besides  (host4  occasioned  by  illness 
beset  the  production  of  this  play.  Fleet- 
wood,  the  manager,  had  promised  tin4  part 
of  Pa ro lies  to  Maeklin,  but  ^ Theophilus 
Cibber,  by  some  sort  of  artifice,  as  common 
in  theatres  as  in  courts,  snatched  it  from  him 
to  his  great  displeasure"  0/t  .svqu/w,  p.  SI). 
Maeklin  had  to  content  himself  with  the  part 
of  the  clown.  In  spite  of  these  fatalities  and 
these  contretemps  this  revival  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  successful  ;  for  the  comedy  was 
repeated  nine  times;  Delano  taking  the  place 
of  Milward.  P>erry  V  performance  of  La  feu 
is  much  pra.ised  by  Fa  vies;  nor  does  Cibber 
seem  to  have  made  the  ridiculous  failure  in 
the  part  that  might  have  been  expected. 
When  the  piece  was  revived  at  Covent.  Car¬ 
den,  April  1st,  17-lb,  Chapman  succeeded 
Maeklin  as  the  clown;  this  actor  was  admitted 
to  be  the  best  representative  of  Shakespeare's 
clowns  and  of  some  other  comic  characters, 
but  was  the  victim  of  a  delusion  that  he  could 
play  tragedy;  and  In;  indulged  this  delusion 
in  the  theatre  at  .Richmond  which  belonged 
to  him,  playing  such  parts  as  Richard  TIL  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  own  property.  This 
revival  at.  (Went  Carden  was  notable  for 
the  fact  that  Woodward  first  played  Paroiles, 
a  part  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  un¬ 
equalled.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  the  Helena. 
The  piece  was  produced  again,  tinder  Gar¬ 
rick’s  management,  at  Drury  Lane,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  and  March  2,  175b;  probablv  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Woodward,  who  was  so 
fond  of  the  part  of  Paroiles  that  he  revived 
this  comedy  on  several  occasions,  not  only  in 
London  but  under  his  own  management  in 
Dublin.  Mrs.  Pritchard  now'  exchanged  the 
part  of  Helena  for  that  of  the  Countess.  On 


October  23rd,  1 702,  Woodward  having  left 
Garrick's  company,  King  took  the  part  of 
Paroiles,  Bertram  being  played  by  Palmer. 
On  duly  2(>,  1 785,  All’s  Well  was  produced 
at-  the  1  lay  market  in  three  acts  for  the  benefit 
of  Bannister,  jun..  who  played  Paroiles;  Mrs. 
Inch  bald,  the  celebrated  authoress,  being  the 
( hunt  ess,  and  Miss  Barren,  afterwards  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Derby,  Helena.  On  December  12, 

1 704,  All ’s  Well  was  produced,  as  arranged 
for  flu.4  stage  by  John  Kemble  at  Drury -Lane. 
The  cast  included  himself  as  Bertram,  with 
King  as  .Paroiles  and  Mrs.  Jordan  as  Helena. 
It.  was  only  played  for  one  night  This  play 
would  seem  to  have  been  cast  in  1793,  as  the 
first  edition  bears  that  date  and  contains  Mrs. 
Siddons*  name  as  the  representative  of  Helena. 
On  May  24,  181.1,  this  version  was  again 
played  under  Charles  Kemble’s  management; 
Fawcett  playing  Paroiles  and  Munden  Lafeu. 
Tin4  comedy  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
tolerably  well  received.  It  is  said  that  Faw¬ 
cett.1  was  a  comparative  failure,  and  was  even 
hissed  on  coining  off  the  stage.  So  discouraged 
was  he  that  he  insisted  on  surrendering  the 
part;  but  Kemble  persuaded  him  not  to  do  so, 
as  if  lie  did,  he  would  “knock up  the  play.” 
The  piece  was  only  played  once  more,  on 
June  22nd.  Kemble’s  alteration  is  a  very  good 
one.  He  has  retained  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  original  text,  and  has  not  introduced  any 
embellishments  of  his  own;  hut,  by  means  of 
judicious  excisions  and  a  few  ingenious  trans¬ 
positions,  he  has  made  a  very  good  acting  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  play.  We  do  not  find  any  further 
record  of  its  performance  except  at  Bath, 
May  23,  1820,  when,  according  to  Genest,  “it 
was  acted  in  a  respectable  manner”  (vol.  ix. 
p.  1 32).  The  last  time  that  it  was  produced 
at  a  London  theatre  was  in  1852,  September 
1st,  when  Phelps  revived  it  at  Sadlers  Wells, 
Phelps  himself  taking  the  part  of  Paroiles; 
but  the  revival  was  not  very  successful. 

Although  All  ’s  Well  That  Ends  Well  from 
the  nature  of  its  main  story  can  never  be  a 


i  Fawcett’s  copy,  of  Kemble's  edition  of  this  play  dated 
181 1  is  in  my  possession.  It  is  marked,  for  stage  pur¬ 
poses,  as  far  as  his  own  part  is  concerned;  but  the  altera¬ 
tions  and  cuts  are  very  few.— F.  A.  m. 
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popular  play,  we  may  hope  some  day  to  see 
its  revival,  if  only  for  a  short  period,  when 
any  actor  can  be  found  of  sufficient  vivacity 
and  impudence — coupled  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  art — to  play  the  part  of 
Parolles.  At  any  rate  the  experiment  of  its 
revival  might  he  worth  trying  at  some  of  those 
matinees,  at  which  such  dismal  and  depressing 
experiments  are  wont  to  he  made  on  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  audience,  and  on  the  long-suffering 
endurance  of  the  critics. — f.  a.  m. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  a  first  reading 
All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well  is  one  of  the  least 
attractive  of  Shakespeare’s  plays:  it  has  neither 
the  freshness  and  sprightliness  of  the  earlier 
comedies,  nor  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  great 
tragedies  which  succeeded  it.  But  on  re-read¬ 
ing  it  its  beauties  rise  into  relief  before  us;  and 
although  we  should  undoubtedly  gain  much 
from  a  careful  representation  of  it  upon  the 
stage,  we  can  more  easily  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  actor’s  aid  than  in  most  plays.  There 
are  no  telling  situations,  no  stirring  incidents, 
the  action  moves  calmly  and  soberly  to  its 
conclusion,  but  our  interest  in  the  heroine 
carries  us  through.  It  is  to  Shakespeare’s 
conception  of  her  character,  perhaps,  that  his 
choice  of  what  might  seem  an  unpromising 
subject  is  due;  but  every  character  in  the  play 
is  sketched  with  a  master’s  hand,  and  if  some 
scenes  are  dramatically  irrelevant,  as,  for 
instance,  those  in  which  the  clown  is  intro¬ 
duced,  they  fulfil  their  purpose  in  the  fresh 
lights  which  they  throw  upon  the  principal 
personages,  each  of  whom  is  a  finished  por¬ 
trait.  There  is  no  waste  of  words  in  this  play: 
the  whole  is  instinct  with  thought,  and  it  is 
perhaps  from  the  irrepressible  reflective  energy 
of  the  writer’s  mind  that  the  number  of 
obscurities  of  language  arises. 

Nothing  can  give  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  than  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  bald,  wooden  narrative  in  the 
Palace  of  Pleasure  and  the  picture  which  he 
has  painted  from  it.  The  characters  which  he 
has  adopted  from  his  original  are  so  trans¬ 
formed  that  they  may  be  considered  almost  as 
much  new  creations  as  those  which  are  wholly 


of  his  own  invention.  Compare  Helena  with 
the  Griletta  of  the  story.  Of  Giletta  and  her  pro¬ 
ceedings  we  have  an  unimpassioned  straight¬ 
forward  narrative  told  in  business-like  fashion. 
We  read  of  her  love  for  Beltramo,  and  her 
desire  to  have  him  for  a  husband;  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  he  lays  down,  and  of  her  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  them;  we  recognize  in  her  a  woman 
of  a  determined  will,  but  we  do  not  feel  for 
her  the  love  and  admiration  which  we  feel  for 
Helena.  Boccaccio  retails  the  incidents,  Shake¬ 
speare  lets  us  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
Helena  is  his  ideal  of  true  womanhood,  of  true 
self-devotion,  only  equalled  among  all  his 
heroines  by  Imogen  and  Hermione.  The  de¬ 
votion  of  Helena  is  the  key  to  the  play,  and 
as  if  to  exalt  it  still  higher,  as  if  to  emphasize 
the  boundless  capabilities  of  a  woman’s  love, 
when  once  it  has  fastened  itself  upon  an  object, 
he  has  given  it  an  object  so  unworthy  as  Ber¬ 
tram.  Brought  up  with  the  young  and  hand¬ 
some  noble,  we  cannot  wonder,  though  we  may 
regret,  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  him; 
but  regrettable  as  the  passion  of  such  a  woman 
for  such  a  man  may  be,  when  once  she  has 
given  herself  to  him — 

et  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you;  but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live, 

Into  your  guiding  power”  - 

she  will  shrink  from  nothing  that  may  follow; 
she  will  save  him  even  from  himself. 

It  is  but  a  superficial  criticism  that  sees  any¬ 
thing  immodest  in  the  conduct  of  Helena.  She 
is  not  afraid  to  choose  her  husband,  but  her 
courage  is  equalled  by  her  humility.  Site  can 
meet  adversity  with  resignation.  When  her 
hopes  are  dashed  by  the  seeming  refusal  of  the 
king  to  accept  her  offices  she  does  not  com¬ 
plain: 

4 4  My  duty,  then,  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains: 

I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  yon; 

Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 

A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again.” 

And  when  she  is  scornfully  rejected  by  Ber¬ 
tram,  although  her  claims  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  king’s  powerful  advocacy,  she 
accepts  the  situation  with  a  sigh  which,  only 
too  plainly  indicates  the  painfulness  of  the 
effort: 
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“That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I’m  glad: 

Let  the  rest  go.” 

The  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  animates  her 
subsequent  conduct.  For  Bertram  she  is  ready 
to  suffer  anything.  In  obedience  to  his  com¬ 
mands  she  returns  home,  but  she  will  not  stay 
there  when  she  finds  that  her  presence  keeps 
him  away: 

“  My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence: 

Shall  I  stay  here  to  do ’t?  no,  no,  although 

The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 

And  angels  ollic’d  all.” 

Yet  she  is  not  a  woman  who  never  tells  her 
love,  not  one  who  sits  like  Patience  on  a  monu¬ 
ment  smiling  at  grief.  She  is  a  woman,  who, 
with  all  her  gentleness  and  tenderness,  com¬ 
bines  an  indomitable  resolution.  Although 
she  has  abandoned  her  home  for  her  husband’s 
sake,  so  assured  is  she  of  her  power  to  help 
and  preserve  him,  that  she  goes  straight  to 
Florence  in  search  of  him,  where  she  may  at 
least  watch  over  him  in  her  disguise,  and  per¬ 
chance  find  some  occasion  of  securing  him. 
The  occasion  off  ers,  and  with  the  decision  which 
is  one  of  her  characteristics,  she  seizes  it  at 
once,  saves  her  husband  from  sin,  and  in  the 
end,  if  she  has  not  yet  won  his  affection,  is  at  any 
rate  acknowledged  by  him  as  his  lawful  wife. 

The  loveliness  of  Helena  is  felt  by  every 
personage  in  the  drama  except  Bertram  and 
Parolles.  In  this  respect  the  latter  is  not  worth 
consideration  ;  but  Bertram,  the  son  of  a  noble 
father  and  a  gentle  mother,  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  at  least  to  recognize  her  worth.  Every 
allowance  must  be  made  for  his  aristocratic 
prejudices,  and  above  all,  for  the  constraint 
put  upon  him  in  a  matter  in  which  no  man 
brooks  constraint — the  choice  of  a  wife;  but 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  throughout  un¬ 
worthy  of  such  a  woman  as  Helena,  and,  like 
Johnson,  we  cannot  reconcile  our  hearts  to 
him.  Had  he  had  the  courage  to  brave  the 
king’s  displeasure  and  refuse  the  wife  proffered 
to  him,  we  might  have  questioned  his  taste, 
but  could  not  have  condemned  his  conduct; 
but  after  once  accepting  her  his  action  is  in¬ 
excusable.  If  in  the  end  he  finds  salvation  it 
is  through  no  merit  of  his  own;  the  victim  of 
a  delusion  for  a  worthless  led-captain,  he  is 


cured  by  the  device  of  his  friends;  false  to  his 
promises  to  the  girl  whose  seducer  he  believed 
himself  to  be,  he  is  rescued  from  meshes  of  his 
own  deceit  and  from  his  sovereign’s  displeasure 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  his  wife.  We 
are  left  to  hope  that  under  her  guidance  he 
will  be  led  to  better  things. 

Much  of  Bertram’s  shortcoming  is  attributed 
to  Parolles,  a  snipt- taffeta  fellow  with  whose 
inducement  the  young  nobleman  corrupts  a 
well-derived  nature;  and  Parolles  is  indeed  a 
pitiful  rascal  An  abject  sneak  and  coward, 
he  is  the  only  thorough  specimen  of  his  class 
that  Shakespeare  has  depicted.  He  has  been 
compared  with  Falstaff,  but  the  very  idea  is 
sacrilege;  he  has  not  a  spark  of  the  wit  and 
the  geniality  which  always  gives  us  a  kindly 
feeling  for  honest  Jack.  When  he  is  exposed 
he  feels  no  shame;  he  hugs  himself  in  his  dis¬ 
grace: 

“Captain  I’ll  be  no  more; 

But  I  ■will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall:  simply  the  thing1 1  am 
Shall  make  me  live.” 

Yet,  like  old  Lafeu,  who  was  the  first  that 
“found”  him,  we  are  content  to  dismiss  this 
miserable  creature,  not  without  compassion, 
“  Though  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall 
eat;  go  to.” 

A  peculiar  charm  is  lent  to  this  play  by  the 
halo  which  it  casts  around  old  age.  With  this, 
as  with  all  other  phases  of  humanity,  Shake¬ 
speare  manifests  his  intense  power  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  King,  Lafeu,  and  the  Countess  are 
each  delightful  in  their  way.  The  King,  who 
joins  a  benevolent  regard  for  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  to  his  eulogy  of  the  past;  Lafeu  with 
his  dry  genial  humour  ;  and  above  all,  the  aged 
Countess,  the  most  admirable  character  of  her 
class  that  Shakespeare  has  drawn  for  us.  The 
scene  in  which  she  elicits  from  Helena  the 
confession  of  her  love  for  Bertram  sets  before 
us  at  once  her  calm  matronly  dignity,  her 
womanly  insight,  and  her  sympathy  with  the 
emotions  of  a  girlish  heart;  unlike  her  son  she 
could  see  that  nobility  does  not  depend  upon 
birth  alone,  and  in  Helena  she  could  recognize 
“  a  maid  too  virtuous  for  the  contempt  of  em¬ 
pire.” 
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ACT  I. 


Scene  I.  Rousillon ,  in  France.  The  hall 
of  the  Countess  of  Rousilloris  house. 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon, 
Helena,  and  Lafeu,  all  in  black 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I 
bury  a  second  husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o’er 
my  father’s  death  anew:  but  I  must  attend 
his  majesty’s  command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in 
ward,  evermore  in  subjection. 

\  {Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband, 

$ madam ; — you,  sir,  a  father:  he  that  so  gener¬ 
ally  is  at  all  times  good,  must  of  necessity 
| hold1  his  virtue  to  you;  whose  worthiness 
l  would  stir  it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than 
\  lack  it  where  there  is  such  abundance.]  12 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty’s 
amendment1? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians, 
madam;  under  whose  practices  he  hath  per¬ 
secuted  time  with  hope;  and  finds  no  other 
advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the  losing 
of  hope  by  time.  is 

1  Bold ,  continue. 


Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  fa¬ 
ther, — 0,  that  “had”  1  how  sad  a  passage2  ’t  is ! 
— whose  skill  was  almost  as  great  as  his  hon¬ 
esty  ;  Quid  it  stretched  so  far,  would  have  made ) 
nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have  play/ 
for  lack  of  work.]  W ould,  for  the  king’s  sake,  ^ 
he  were  living !  I  think  it  would  be  the  death 
of  the  king’s  disease. 

Laf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of, 
madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  it  was  his  great  right  to  be  so, — 


Gerard  de  Narbon.  si 

Laf.  He  was  excellent  indeed,  madam:  the 
king  very  lately  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and 
mourningly :  [[he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  ^ 
lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  be  set  up  against  ? 
mortality.  ) 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king? 
languishes  of1?  I 

Laf.  A  fistula,3  my  lord.  J 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before.  40> 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  not  notorious.—  ]  \ 


2  Passage ,  something  passed,  an  event. 
8  Fistula,  a  sinuous  ulcer. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


Was  this  gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard 
de  Narbon?  43 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord;  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those 
hopes  of  her  good  that  her  education  promises : 
her  dispositions  she  inherits,  which  makes  fair 
gifts  fairer;  [Tor  where  an  unclean  mind  carries 
5;  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go 
£  with  pity, — they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too: 
hn  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  simple- 
sness;]  she  derives  her  honesty,1  and  achieves 
her  goodness.  52 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from 
her  tears. 

Count.  ’T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can 
season  her  praise  in.  The  remembrance  of 
her  father  never  approaches  her  heart  but  the 
tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes  all  livelihood 
from  her  cheek.— No  more  of  this,  Helena,— 
go  to,  no  more;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you 
affect  a  sorrow  than  to  have  it.  61 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed;  but  I  have 
it  too. 

\  {Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of 
the  dead ;  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the 
living. 

Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief, 
the  excess  makes  it  soon  mortal.] 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

{ Laf.  How  understand  we  that  ?  ] 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram!  and  succeed 
thy  father  TO 

In  manners,  as  in  shape!  thy  blood  and  virtue 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee,  and  thy  goodness 
Share2  with  thy  birthright !  Love  all,  trust 
a  few, 

Do  wrong  to  none;  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use,  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life’s  key;  be  check’d3  for 
silence, 

But  never  tax’d  for  speech.  What  heaven 
more  will, 

That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck 
down, 

Fall  on  thy  head! — -Farewell,  my  lord: 

’Tis  an  unseason’d  courtier;  good  my  lord,  so 
Advise  him. 

,i  Honesty ,  honourable  position,  claims  to  respect. 

2  Share,  go  even  with,  be  as  great  as, 
s  Check'd,  rebuked. 


I  shed  for  him.  What  was  he 


Baf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love.  S2 

Count.  Heaven  bless  him !— Farewell,  Ber¬ 
tram.  [Exit. 

Ber.  The  best  wishes  that  can  be  forged  in 
your  thoughts  be  servants  to  you !  [To 
Helena]  Be  comfortable4  to  my  mother,  your 
mistress,  and  make  much  of  her. 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  lady:  you  must  hold 
the  credit  of  your  father. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lafeu. 
Hel.  0,  were  that  all!— I  think  not  on  my 
father;  90 

And  these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance 
more 

Than  those 
like'? 

I  have  forgot  him :  my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour5  in ’t  but  Bertram’s. 

I  am  undone:  there  is  no  living,  none, 

If  Bertram  be  away.  It  were  all  one, 

That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me: 

[In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light  ? 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere.  100^ 
Th’  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself:  21 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 
Must  die  for  love.  ’T  was  pretty,  though  a 
plague, 

To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking6  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart’s  table, — heart  too  capable7 
Of  every  line  and  trick8  of  his  sweet  favour: 
But  now  he ’s  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics. — Who  comes  here? 
One  that  goes  with  him:  I  love  him  for  his 
sake;  110 

And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely0  a  coward; 
[Yet  these  fix’d  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place,10  when  virtue’s  steely 
bones 

Look  bleak  i’  the  cold  wind:  withal,  full  oft 
we  see 

Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous11  folly.  ] 

4  Comfortable ,  serviceable.  5  Favour,  features, 

s  Hawking ,  hawk-like.  '  Capable,  susceptible, 
s  Trick,  peculiarity.  9  Solely,  without  an  equal. 
io  Place,  precedence. 

u  Superfluous,  having  more  than  enough. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen ! 

II el  And  you,  monarch ! 
j  {"Par.  No. 

/  Eel.  And  no.  120 

)  Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity? 

'»  Eel  Ay.  You  have  some  stain1  of  soldier 
\  in  you :  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Man  is 
\  enemy  to  virginity;  how  may  we  barricado  it 
)  against  him  ? 

J  Par.  Keep  him  out. 

?  Eel  But  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity, 
j though  valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak; 
'  unfold  to  us  some  warlike  resistance.  12s 
<;  Par.  There  is  none :  man,  sitting  down  be¬ 
fore  you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

<  Eel.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  under- 

<  miners  and  blowers-up ! — Is  there  no  military 
| policy,  how  virgins  might  blow  up  men? 

(  Par.  Virginity  being  blown  down,  man  will 
equieklier  be  blown  up:  marry,  in  blowing  him 

<  down  again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made, 
(you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not  politic  in  the 
( commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve  virginity. 
'Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase;  and  there 
(was  never  virgin  got  till  virginity  was  first 
jlost.  That  you  were  made  of,  is  metal  to  make 

I  virgins.  Virginity,  by  being  once  lost,  may  be 
ten  times  found;  by  being  ever  kept,  it  is  ever 
lost:  ’tis  too  cold  a  companion;  away  with ’t ! 
Eel  I  will  stand  for ’t  a  little,  though  there- 

ifore  I  die  a  virgin.  146 

Par.  There ’s  little  can  be  said  in ’t ;  ’t  is 
against  the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the 
part  of  virginity,  is  to  accuse  your  mothers ; 
which  is  most  infallible  disobedience.  He 
that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin:  virginity  mur¬ 
ders  itself;  and  should  be  buried  in  highways, 
;out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offen¬ 
dress  against  nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites, 
|  much  like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself  to  the 
l  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
<  stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud, 
(idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  in¬ 
hibited  sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not;  you 
l  cannot  choose  but  lose  by  ’t:  out  with  ’t! 
j  within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  ten,  which 


1  Stain ,  tinge. 


is  a  goodly  increase;  and  the  principal  itself  J 
not  much  the  worse :  away  with ’t !  162  ? 

Eel  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  > 
own  liking?  ? 

Par.  Let  me  see :  marry,  ill,  to  like  him? 
that  ne’er  it  likes.  ’T  is  a  commodity  will  lose  <; 
the  gloss  with  lying;  the  longer  kept,  the  less^ 
worth:  off  with  ’t  while  ’t  is  vendible;  answer? 
the  time  of  request.  Virginity,  like  an  old? 
courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion ;  richly  \ 
suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  like  the  brooch  ( 
and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now.2  Your? 
date  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge  $ 
than  in  your  cheek:  and  your  virginity,  your? 
old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  Erench  wi-< 
thered  pears, — it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly;  marry,  < 
’t  is  a  withered  pear;  it  was  formerly  better;  s 
marry,  yet,  Jt  is  a  withered  pear:  will  you  anyi 
thing  with  it?  ,  < 

Eel.  Not  my  virginity  yet.  s 

There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves,  S 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend,  isi> 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy,  S 

A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 

A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear; 

His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility,  ( 

His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet,  ] 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster;  with  a  world  i 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms,3  S 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.4  Now  shall  he—) 
I  know  not  what  he  shall: — God  send  him) 
well! —  mo) 

The  court ’s  a  learning-place  ; — and  he  is  one — > 
Par.  What  one,  i’  faith?  5 

Eel.  That  I  wish  well. — ’T  is  pity —  ? 

Par.  What’s  pity?  > 

Eel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in ’t,? 
Which  might  be  felt;  that  we,  the  poorer  born,? 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes,  ? 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends,  l 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think;  which? 

never  ? 

Returns  us  thanks.  200? 

Enter  a  Page,  s 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  my  lord  calls  fore 
you.  [Enit.~}\ 

2  Wear  not  now,  are  not  in  fashion. 

3  Adoptious  Christendoms,  assumed  Christian  names  or 

appellations.  4  Gossips,  gives  as  a  sponsor. 
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AGT  L  Scene  1. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  L  Scene  2. 


Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell:  if  I  can  re¬ 
member  thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Ilel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  born  un¬ 
der  a  charitable  star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

$  £Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

^  Par.  Why  under  Mars'? 

5  Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that 
j!you  must  needs  be  born  under  Mars.  210 
$  Par.2  When  he  was  predominant. 

Ilel.  When  he  was  retrograde,1  I  think, 
rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so? 

Ilel.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you 
fight. 

Par.  That  ’s  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  pro¬ 
poses  the  safety:  but  the  composition,  that 
your  valour  and  fear  make  in  you,  is  a  virtue 
of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the  wear2  well.  219 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot 
? answer  thee  acutely.  [[I  will  return  perfect 
\  courtier ;  in  the  which,  my  instruction  shall 
$  serve  to  naturalize  thee,  so  thou  wilt  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  courtier’s  counsel,  and  understand 
!>what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee;  else  thou 
Jdiest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine  ig¬ 
norance  makes  thee  away:  ]  farewell.  When 
thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers;  when  thou 
hast  none,  remember  thy  friends :  get  thee  a 
good  husband,  and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee : 
so,  farewell.  [Exit.  280 

Hel.  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven:  the  fated3  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 

<;  [  What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so 
]  high; 

jjThat  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye? 
<The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 

1T0  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native4  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense;5  and  do  sup¬ 
pose  240 

)  What'  hath  been  cannot  be :  ]  who  ever  strove 


1  Retrograde ,  in  astronomy,  means,  seeming  to  move 
contrary  to  the  succession  of  the  signs, 

2  Wear,  fashion. 

s  Fated,  invested  with  the  power  of  destiny. 

4  Native,  congenial,  kindred.  5  In  sense,  in  thought. 

■  ■  ■  ■;  .Da'". 


To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 

The  king’s  disease, — my  pr oj  ect  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  intents  are  fix’d,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[Exit. 

[  Scene  II.  Paris.  The  King's  palace.  )} 

Flourish  of  cornets.  Enter  the  King  of  France  J 
with  letters ,  and  divers  Attendants.  < 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by? 
th’  ears;  ^ 

Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue  ^ 
A  braving6  war.  ^ 

First  lord.  So ’t  is  reported,  sir.  <! 

King.  Nay,  ’t  is  most  credible;  we  here  re-^ 
ceive  it  S 

A  certainty,  vouch’d  from  our  cousin  Austria,  \ 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us> 
For  speedy  aid;  wherein  our  dearest  friend7  ? 
Prejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem  ? 

To  have  us  make  denial.  I 

First  Lord.  Plis  love  and  wisdom,  ? 

Approv’d  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead  10  * 
For  amplest  credence.  ^ 

King.  Fie  hath  arm’d  our  answer,  j! 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes: 

Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see  i 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave  S 
To  stand  on  either  part.  > 

Sec.  Lord.  It  well  may  serve) 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick  ) 

For8  breathing  and  exploit.  ? 

King.  What ’s  he  comes  here  ?  > 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles.  \ 

First  Lord.  It  is  the  Count  Kousillon,  my£ 
good  lord,  c 

Young  Bertram.  < 

King.  Youth,  thou  bearw 

thy.  father’s  face;  hk 

Frank9  nature,  rather  curious10  than  in  haste,  < 
Hath  well  compos’d  thee.  Thy  father’s  moral? 

parts  y 

Mayst  thou  inherit  too !  Welcome  to  Paris.  ( 
Per.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty’s.  | 
King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  sound-  J 
ness  now  f 


6  Braving,  defiant. 

7  Our  dearest  friend,  i.e.  our  cousin  Austria. 

3  Sick  for,  pining  for.  9  Frank,  bountiful. 

10  Curious,  careful. 


ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  L  Scene  2. 


(  As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
<;  First  tried  our  soldiership !  He  did  look  far 
ij  Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
<J Discipled  of  the  bravest:  he  lasted  long; 

'  But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
l  And  wore  us  out  of  act.  It  much  repairs  me 
<  To  talk  of  your  good  father.  In  his  youth  31 
(He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 


To-day  in  our  young  lords;  but  they  may  jest,  \ 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted  l 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour:  <' 

So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness  < 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness;  if  they  were,  < 
His  equal  had  awak’d  them;  and  his  honour,  ( 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when  ( 
Exception1  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time  40^ 


King.  Youth,  thou  bear’st  thy  father's  face.— (Act  i.  2. 19.) 


Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts  than  on  his  tomb; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph  50 

As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.  Would  I  were  with  him  I  He  would 
always  say, — 

Methinks  I  hear  him  now;  his plausive 4  words 
He  scatter’d  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 

To  grow  there,  and  to  bear, — “Let  me  not 
live,” — 

This  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 

On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime, 
When  it5  was  out, — “Let  me  not  live,”  quoth  he, 


4  Plausive,  pleasing.  5  It,  i.e .  the  pastime. 


iHis  tongue  obey’d  his2  hand:  who  were  below 
him  4i 

He  us’d  as  creatures  of  another  place; 

And  bow’d  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
(  Making  them  proud  of  his  humility, 

<  In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.3  Such  a  man 
(Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times; 
j  Which,  follow’d  well,  would  demonstrate  them 
)  now 

<  But  goers  backward. 

•  Ber.  !  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

i  Exception,  disapprobation. 

2  fiis,  its. 

3  Ue  humbled,  he  made  himself  humble. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


“After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff  59 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive1  senses 
All  but  n  e  wthings  disdain ;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments;  whose  con¬ 
stancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions: 55 — this  he  wish’d: 
I,  after  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 

Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 

I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 

To  give  some  labourers  room. 

Sec.  Lord.  You’re  loved,  sir; 

They  that  least  lend  it 2  you  shall  lack3  you  first. 
King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  know ’t.— How  long 
is’t,  count, 

Since  the  physician  at  your  father’s  died  ?  To 
He  was  much  fam’d. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him 
yet;— 

Lend  me  an  arm; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications:4 — nature  and  sick- 


Debate  it  at  their  leisure.  Welcome,  count; 

)  My  son ’s  no  dearer. 

;  Ber.  Thank  your  majesty. 

*  [Exeunt.  Flourish.  ] 


Scene  III.  The  Countess  of  Rousillon's 
garden. 

Enter  Countess,  Stewabd,  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear:  what  say  you  of 
this  gentlewoman? 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even 
your  content,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the 

I  calendar  of  my  past  endeavours;  £  for  then  we 
wound  our  modesty,  and  make  foul  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves  we 
publish  them.  ]  7 

Count  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you 
Jgone,  sirrah:  [[the  complaints  I  have  heard 

I  of  you  I  do  not  all  believe :  ’t  is  my  slowness 
that  I  do  not;  for  I  know  you  lack  not  folly 
to  commit  them,  and  have  ability  enough  to 
make  such  knaveries  yours.  ] 

Clo.  5T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I 
am  a  poor  fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

i  Apprehensive,  fantastic,  finical. 

2  It,  love.  »  Lack ,  miss. 

4  Applications,  attempts  at  healing. 
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Clo.  No,  madam,  ’t  is  not  so  well  that  I  am 
poor;  though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned: 
but,  if  I  may  have  your  ladyship’s  good-will 
to  go  to  the  world,  Isbel  the  woman  and  I 
will  do  as  we  may.  21 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  case. 
Count.  In  what  case? 

Clo.  In  Isbel’s  case  and  mine  own.  Service  ' 
is  no  heritage:  and  I  think  I  shall  never  have 
the  blessing  of  God  till  I  have  issue  o’  my 
body;  for  they  say  barns  are  blessings. 

£  Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  \ 
marry.  29  £ 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it:  D 
am  driven  on  by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  > 
go  that  the  devil  drives.  j 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship’s  reason  ?  J 
Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  rea- ) 
sons,  such  as  they  are.  J 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them?  ) 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature, ) 
as  you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are;  and,  in- 
deed,  I  do  marry  that  I  may  repent.  ; 

Count.  Thy  marriage, —sooner  than  thy/ 
wickedness.  41  ]j 

Clo.  I  am  out  o’  friends,  madam ;  and  I  hope  \ 
to  have  friends  for  my  wife’s  sake.  J 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,/ 

knave.  / 

Clo.  You  ’re  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends;  l 
for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  ? 
I  am  a-weary  of.  He  that  ears6  my  land? 
spares  my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  .to  in  the  \ 
crop;  if  I  be  his  cuckold,  he’s  my  drudge:  hec 
that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my\ 
flesh  and  blood;  he  that  cherishes  my  flesh 5 
and  blood  loves  my  flesh  and  blood;  he  thatj 
loves  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend:  ergo, { 
he  that  kisses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If  men  / 
could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there; 
were  no  fear  in  marriage;  for  young  Char  bon; 
the  puritan  and  old  Poysam  the  papist,  how-  j 
some’er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion,; 
their  heads  are  both  one, — they  may  joul6? 
horns  together,  like  any  deer  i’  the  herd.  59? 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed^ 
and  calumnious  knave?  \ 


s  Ears,  ploughs. 


0  Joul,  thrust. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam;  and  I  speak  the 
truth  the  next1  way:  63 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 

Which  men  full  true  shall  find; 

.Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny, 

Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind.  ] 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir;  I  ’ll  talk  with  you 
more  anon.  69 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he 
bid  Helen  come  to  you :  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman  I  would 
speak  with  her;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo,  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 

Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy '{ 

Fond2  done,  done  fond, 

Was  this  King  Priam’s  joy  ? 

With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood, 

And  gave  this  sentence  then ;  SO 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 

Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 

There’s  yet  one  good  in  ten. 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten?  You  cor¬ 
rupt  the  song,  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in.  ten,  madam;  which 
is  a  purifying  o’  the  song:  would  God  would 
serve  the  world  so  all  the  year!  we’d  find  no 
fault  with  the  tithe-woman,  if  I  were  the  par¬ 
son:  one  in  ten,  quoth  a’!  an  we  might  have  a 
good  woman  born  but  one  every  blazing  star, 
or  at  an  earthquake,  ’t  would  mend  the  lottery 
well:  a  man  may  draw  his  heart  out,  ere  ’a 
pluck  one.  93 

Count.  You’ll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as 
I  command  you? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman’s  com- 
<  mand,  and  yet  no  hurt  done ! — [Though  honesty 
<be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt;  it  will 
$  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black 
(gown  of  a  big  heart. — ]  I  am  going,  forsooth : 
the  business  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither. 

[Exit. 

Count.  Well,  now.  102 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gen¬ 
tlewoman  entirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do:  her  father  bequeathed 
her  to  me;  and  she  herself,  without  other  ad¬ 
vantage,  may  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much 
love  as  she  finds:  there  is  more  owing  her 


than  is  paid;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her  than 
she  ’ll  demand.  109 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near 
her  than  I  think  she  wished  me:  alone  she 
was,  and  did  communicate  to  herself  her  own 
words  to  her  own  ears;  she  thought,  I  dare 
vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any  stranger 
sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved  your  son: 
Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had 
put  such  difference  betwixt  their  two  estates; 
Love  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his  might, 
only  where  qualities  were  level ;  [  Dian  no( 
queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor-J 
knight  surprised,  without  rescue  in  the  first  j 
assault,  or  ransom  afterward.  ]  This  she  de- 
livered  in  the  most  bitter  touch3  of  sorrow 
that  e’er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim  in:  which  I 
held  my  duty  speedily  to  acquaint  you  withal; 
sithence,4  in  the  loss5  that  may  happen,  it  con¬ 
cerns  you  something  to  know  it.  12G 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly; 
[keep  it  to  yourself :  many  likelihoods  informed 
me  of  this  before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in 
the  balance,  that  I  could  neither  believe  .nor  $ 
misdoubt.0  ]  Pray  you,  leave  me:  stall  this  in$ 
your  bosom;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  honest 
care :  I  will  speak  with  you  further  anon. 

[Exit  Steward. 

Enter  Helena. 

[Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  I  was  young:  £ 
If  ever  we  are  nature’s,  these7  are  ours;  this  j 
thorn  j 

Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom;  J 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature’s  truth,  j 

Where  love’s  strong  passion  is  impress’d  in  j 
youth:  j 

By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone,  140  J 
Such  were  our  faults,  or  then  we  thought  them  | 
none.  j 

Her  eye  is  sick  on’t:  I  observe  her  now.  ]  J 
Bel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Bel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother: 

8  Touch,  sensation.  4  Sithence,  since. 

5  Loss,  misfortune.  6  Misdoubt,  mistrust,  disbelieve. 

7  These,  tliese  faults,  line  141. 
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1  Next,  nearest. 


2  Fond,  foolishly. 


ACT  X.  Scene  3. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


>  Why  not  a  mother1?  [[When  I  said  a  mother, 
l  Me  thought  you  saw  a  serpent:  what’s  in 
c  “  mother,55 

\ That  you  start  at  it  ?  I  say,  I  am  your  mother; 

}  And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
1  That  were  enwombed  mine :  5t  is  often  seen 
]  Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice 
5  breeds  351 

I ‘A  native1  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds: 

You  ne’er  oppress’d  me  with  a  mother’s  groan, 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother’s  care : — 

God’s  mercy,  maiden  !  ]  does  it  curd  thy  blood, 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother1?  What’s  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper’d  messenger  of  wet, 

The  many-colour’d  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 
Why, — that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Eel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Eel.  Pardon,  madam,  160 

The  Count  Kousillon  cannot  he  my  brother: 

I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour’d  name; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble: 

My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die: 

He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count .  N or  I  your  moth  er  ? 

Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam;  would 
you  were — 

So  that  my  lord  your  son  were  not  my  brother — 
Indeed  my  mother! — or  were  you  both  our 
mothers,2 

I  care  no  more  for3  than  I  do  for  heaven,  170 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.  Can’t  no  other,4 
But  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 
Count .  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law: 

j>[God  shield,  you  mean  it  not!  “daughter” 
<  and  “mother” 

\  So  strive  upon  your  pulse.  3  What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch’d  your  fondness:  now  I  see 
>[The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
i Your  salt  tears’  head:  now  to  all  sense  ’tis 
5  gross  ] 

You  love  my  son;  invention  is  asham’d, 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion,  iso 


1  Native ,  kindred,  as  in  i.  1.  238. 

2  Both  our  mothers ,  the  mother  of  both  of  us. 

3 1  care  no  more  for ,  X  care  as  much  for,  wish  it  equally. 

4  Can’t  no  other.  Can  it  not  be  otherwise,  but  that  if  X 

am  your  daughter,  &c. 


To  say  thou  dost  not:  therefore  tell  me  true; 
[But  tell  me  then,  ’tis  so; — for,  look,  thy  cheeks  J 
Confess  it,  th’  one  to  th’  other;  and  thine  eyes;! 
See  it  so  grossly5  shown  in  thy  behaviours,  J 
That  in  their  kind0  they  speak  it:  only  sin  ;! 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue,  $ 

That  truth  should  be  suspected.  Speak,  is ’t  so  ?  ]  5 
If  it  be  so,  you’ve  wound  a  goodly  clew; 

If  it  be  not,  forswear ’t:  howe’er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail,7 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Eel.  Good  madam,  pardon  me !  191 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Eel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son? 

Eel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count.  Go  not  about;  my  love  hath  in ’t.  a 
bond,8 

Whereof  the  world  takes  note:  come,  come, 
disclose 

The  state  of  your  affection;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeack’d.9 

Eel.  Then,  I  confess, 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 

I  love  your  son: —  200 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;  so’s  my  love: 
Be  not  offended;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 

That  he  is  lov’d  of  me:  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 

Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 

know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope;  <, 
Yet  in  this  captious  and  intenible10  sieve  <! 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love,  \ 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still:  thus,  Indian-like,  < 
Beligious  in  mine  error,  I  adore  211  £ 

The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper,  \ 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.  My  dearest  ma- } 
dam,  j 

Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love,  / 
For  loving  where  you  do:  but,  if  yourself, 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth,11  / 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking,  < 

5  Grossly ,  palpably.  6  In  their  kind,  in  their  way. 

?  Avail,  interest;  compare  iii.  1.  22.  8  Bond,  obligation. 

0  Appeach’d,  informed  against  you. 

10  Captious  and  intenible ,  capacious,  and  incapable  of 
retaining. 

11  Cites  a  virtuous  youth ,  proves  that  you  were  no  less 
virtuous  when  young. 
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ACT  1.  Scene  3. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IL  Scene  1. 


?  Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
<jWas  both  herself  and  love;  O,  then,  give  pity 
j  To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
j!But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose; 

(  That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 

:  But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies !  ] 

Count  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,— speak 
truly,—  224 

'  To  go  to  Paris? 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore?  tell  true. 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I 
swear. 

You  know  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov’d  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected  229 
\  For  general  sovereignty;1  £  and  that  he  will’d  me 
?  In  heedfull’st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 

As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive2 were 
More  than  they  were  in  note  :]  amongst  the  rest, 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv’d,  set  down, 

To  cure  the  desperate  languislungs  whereof 
The  king  is  render’d'*  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of 
this;  238 

Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 
Had  from  the  conversation4  of  my  thoughts 
Haply  been  absent  then. 


Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid,  242 
He  would  receive  it?  he  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him; 
They,  that  they  cannot  help:  how  shall  they 
credit 

A  poor  unlearned  virgin  £,  when  the  schools,  | 
Embowell’d  of  their  doctrine, 5  have  left  off*  ) 
The  danger  to  itself]  ?  ] 

Hel.  There ’s  something  in ’t, 

More  than  my  father’s  skill,  which  was  the 
greatest 

Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt  250 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven:  and,  would 
your  honour 

But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,6  I ’d  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on ’s  grace’s  cure 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe ’t? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my 
leave,  and  love, 

Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greet¬ 
ings  258 

To  those  of  mine  in  court:  I  ’ll  stay  at  home, 
And  pray  God’s  blessing  into  thy  attempt: 

Be  gone  to-morrow;  and  be  sure  of  this, 

What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT 

?  £  Scene  I.  Paris.  The  King's  palace. 

> 

]  Flourish  of  cornets.  Enter  King,  attended  with 
£  divers  young  Lords  taking  leave  for  theFlor- 

Ientine  war;  Bertram,  Parolees. 

King.  Farewell,  young  lords;, these  warlike 
principles 

Do  not  throw  from  you:— and  you,  my  lords, 

\  farewell:— 

]  Share  the  advice  betwixt  you;  if  both  gain,7  all 
/The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  ’tis  receiv’d, 

5  And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  Sovereignty,  efficacy.  2  Inclusive,  comprehensive. 

Render'd,  said  to  be.  *  Conversation,  intercourse, 
s  Doctrine,  learning.  c  Success,  fortune. 


II 

First  Lord.  It  is  our  hope,  sir,  $ 

After  well  enter’d  soldiers,  to  return  J 

And  find  your  grace  in  health.  $ 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be;  and  yet  my? 
heart  ? 

Will  not  confess  he  owes 8  the  malady  ? 

That  doth  my  life  besiege.  Farewell,  young) 
lords;  10? 

Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons  j 

Of  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  high  Italy —  1 

Those  bated9  that  inherit  but  the  fall  < 

Of  the  last  monarchy — see  that  you  come  < 

Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it;  when  < 

1  Gain,  profit.  8  Owes,  owns. 

»  Bated,  beaten  down,  subdued. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  I. 

<The  bravest  questant1  shrinks,  find  what  you 
S  seek, 

(That  fame  may  cry  you  loud:  I  say,  farewell. 

I  Sec.  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve 
S  your  majesty ! 

J  King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of 
£  them :  19 

^They  say,  our  Trench  lack  language  to  deny, 
§If  they  demand:  beware  of  being  captives, 

}  Before  you  serve. 

i  Both  Lords.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warn- 
l  ings. 

?  King.  Farewell.— Come  hither  to  me. 

>  [Exit,  attended. 

>  First  Lord.  O  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will 

?  stay  behind  us ! 

<  Par.  ’T  is  not  his  fault,  the  spark. 

?  Sec.  Lord.  0,  5 *t  is  brave  wars ! 

<  Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those 

<  wars. 

<  Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,2  and  kept  a 

<  coil  with,3 — 

< £C  Too  young,55  and  “the  next  year,55  and  “  5tis 
(  too  early.55 

\  Par.  An  thy  mind  stand  to  5t,  boy,  steal 
5  away  bravely. 

$  Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a 
[  smock,4  30 

{Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 

^  Till  honour  be  bought  up,5  and  no  sword  worn 
$But  one  to  dance  with !  By  heaven,  I  ’ll  steal 

>  away. 

>  First  Lord.  There  5s  honour  in  the  theft. 

>  Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

>  Sec.  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary;  and  so,  fare- 

)  well. 

)  Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a 
\  tortured  body. 

?  First  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

I  Sec.  Lord.  Sweet  Monsieur  Parolles !  39 

I  Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are 
kin.  Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good 
metals : — you  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the 
Spinii  one  Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice, 


1  Questant,  seeker,  aspirant. 

2 1  com  commanded  here,  i.e.  to  remain  here. 

3  Kept  a  coil  with,  made  a  fuss  about. 

4  A  smoclc,  used  contemptuously  for  a  woman. 

5  Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  therefore  there  is  no 

more  left  to  be  gained. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 

an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his  sinister  cheeky 
it  was  this  very  sword  entrenched  it:  say  to  } 
him,  I  live;  and  observe  his  reports  for  me.0  } 
Sec.  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain.  { 

[Exeunt  Lords.  $ 
Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices!} 
what  will  ye  do?  } 

Ber.  Stay;  the  king!  5o{ 

I  ■ 

Re-enter  King.  Bertram  and  Farolles 

retire.  > 

Par.  [To  Ber.]  Use  a  more  spacious  cere-! 

mony  to  the  noble  lords;  you  have  restrained} 
yourself  within  the  list7  of  too  cold  an  adieu:} 
be  more  expressive  to  them:  for  they  wear > 
themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there  do} 
muster  true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and  move  under  i 
the  influence  of  the  most  received  star;  and) 
though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are ) 
to  be  followed :  after  them,  and  take  a  more  ? 
dilated  farewell.  ? 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so.  eo j 

Par.  Worthy  fellows;  and  like  to  prove  j 
most  sinewy  sword-men.  ) 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles.  ? 

Enter  Laeeu.  } 

Laf.  [ Kneeling ]  Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me  and< 
for  my  tidings.  ( 

King.  I  ’ll  fee  thee  to  stand  up.  \ 

Laf.  [Rising]  Then  here  \s  a  man  stands  that  ( 
has  brought  his  pardon.  < 

I  would  you  had  kneel’d,  my  lord,  to  ask  me 
mercy;  s 

And  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  standi 
up.  > 

King.  I  would  I  had;  so  I  had  broke  tlm 
pate,  { 

And  ask’d  thee  mercy  for  5t.  i 

Laf.  Good  faith,  across:  but,  my  good  lord,) 
’tis  thus;  AO) 

Will  you  be  cur’d  of  your  infirmity?  { 

King.  No.  \ 

Laf.  0,  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ? } 
Yes,  but  you  will  my  noble  grapes,  an  if  j 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them:  I’ve  seen  a? 
medicine8  < 

o  For  me,  concerning  me. 
f  List,  boundary,  limit, 
s  Medicine,  physician. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


That  5s  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone, 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary1 
With  sprightly  fire  and  motion;  whose  simple 
touch 

;  Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin,  nay, 

;  To  give  great  Chaiiemain  a  pen  in  \s  hand,  so 
;And  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

1  King.  What  “her”  is  this? 


Laf  Why,  Doctor  She :  my  lord,  there ’s  one  \ 
arriv’d,  82<; 

If  you  will  see  her: — now,  by  my  faith  and/ 
honour,  ( 

If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts  / 

In  this  my  light  deliverance,2  I  have  spoke  / 
With  one  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession,3  <} 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz’d  me  more-’ 


King.  We  thank  you,  maiden; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure.— (Act  ii.  1. 117, 118.) 


Than  I  dare  blaxne  my  weakness:  will  you  see 
\ '  .  '  her, — 

{'For  that  is  her  demand,— and  know  her  busi¬ 
er  ness?  89 

\  That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

>  King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

(Bring  in  the  admiration;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thine 
By  wondering  how  thou  took’st  it. 

Laf  Nay,  Pll  fit  you, 

\  And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Exit. 


i  Canary ,  a  lively  dance.  2  Deliverance,  utterance.  J 


King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  pro-;> 
logues.  i 

Re-enter  Lafeu,  with  Helena.  < 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways.  < 

King.  '  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed.  < 
Laf  Nay,  come  your  ways;  ; 

This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him:  98; 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like;  but  such  traitors  ; 
His  majesty  seldom  fears:  1 5m  Cressid’s  uncle, 1 
That  dare  leave  two  together;  fare  you  well. 

[JEJtiit 

a  Profession ,  what  she  professes  to  be  able  to  do. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IT  Scene  1. 


/  King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business 
(  follow  us?  102 

<  Eel.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

(Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my  father; 

I  In  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Eel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  to¬ 
wards  him; 

Knowing  him  is  enough.  On  ’s  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me;  chiefly  one, 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  th’  only  darling,  no 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye, 

Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear :  I  have  so : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch’d 
i  With  that  malignant  cause,  wherein  the  honour 
}  Of  my  dear  father’s  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 

/  I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 
i  With  all  bound  humbleness. 

>  King.  We  thank  you,  maiden; 

(But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, 

)  When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
(The  congregated  college  have  concluded  120 
(That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 

IFrom  her  inaidible  estate, — I  say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
5>To  Empirics;  or  to  dissever  so 
(  Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
?  A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem, 
v  Eel.  My  duty,  then,  shall  pay  me  for  my 
$  pains: 

5 1  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you; 

;  Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again.  isi 
>  King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call’d 
;  grateful: 

(Thou  thought’st  to  help  me;  and  such  thanks 
(  I  give 

(As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live: 
<  But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know’st  no  part; 
i  I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

<  Eel.  What  I  can  do  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 

(  Since  you  set  up  your  rest1  ’gainst  remedy. 

( He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher 

jOft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister:  140 

( So  holy  writ2  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 

1  Set  up  your  rest,  are  resolved. 

2  Holy  writ,  Matthew  xi.  25,  or  Daniel  i.  17  and  ii.  48,  49. 
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When  judges  have  been  babes;  great  floods J 
have  flown  142  ? 

From  simple  sources;3  and  great  seas  have^ 
dried,  S 

When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  5 
denied:4  > 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there  ( 
Where  most  it  promises;  and  oft  it  hits  ? 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits.  )  * 
King.  I  must  not  hear  thee ;  fare  thee  well, 
kind  maid;  14s!j 

Thy  pains,  not  us’d,  must  by  thyself  be  paid :  !> 
Proffers  not  took  reap  thanks  for  their  reward.  \ 
Eel.  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr’dA; 

It  is  not  so  with  Him  that  all  things  knows,  \ 
As ’t  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows;  \ 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us  when  \ 

The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent; 

Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment.  ? 

I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim  J 

Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim;  159'; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure,  \ 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure.  <j 
King.  Art  thou  so  confident?  within  what? 
space  ( 

Hop’st  thou  my  cure  ?  j 

Eel.  The  great’st  grace  lending  grace,  ? 
Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring  S 
Their  fiery  torcher6  his  diurnal  ring;  \ 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp  i 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench’d  his  sleepy  lamp; l 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot’s  glass  > 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass; ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly,  ( 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die./ 
King.  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence  ( 
What  dar’st  thou  venture?  ( 

Eel.  Tax7  of  impudence,—  i73( 

A  strumpet’s  boldness,  a  divulged  shame,—  / 
Traduc’d  by  odious  ballads ;  my  maiden’s  name  5 
Sear’d  otherwise;  nay,  worse— if  worse — ex- < 
tended  < 

With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended.  < 
King.  Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit? 
doth  speak  < 

3  Great  floods,  &c.,  Exod.  xvii.  6. 

4  Great  se as,  &c.,  Exod.  xiv.  21. 

5  Barr’d,  prevented,  put  at  .a  disadvantage. 

6  Torcher ,  light-giver.  7  Tax,  reproach. 


ACT  II.  Scone  I. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


(His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak: 

(’  And  what  impossibility  would  slay  iso 

>In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 

<; Thy  life  is  dear;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
'{Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate,— 
('Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all 
{ That  happiness  and  prime1  can  happy  call: 
{Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate2 

•  Skill  in  finite  or  monstrous  desperate. 

\  Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try, 

? That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

{  II el.  If  L  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property3 
{Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die;  ioi 
{And  well  deserv’d:4  not  helping,  death’s  my 
{  fee; 

*  But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

>  King.  Make  thy  demand. 

>  Eel.  But  will  you  make  it  even1?  | 

>  King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre  and  my  hopes  of 

\  heaven. 

>  Eel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy 

S  kingly  hand 

>  What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command: 

>  Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 

^To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of 
l  France, 

<1  My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate  200 

{With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state; 

I  But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  ob¬ 
serv’d, 

Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv’d: 

So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time;  for  I, 

)  Thy  resolv’d  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 

|>More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I 
)  must, — 

)  Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to 
\  trust, — 

J'From  whence  thou  cam’st,  how  tended  on: 

|  but  rest  210 

/  Unquestion’d  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest.  — 

{  Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
{As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy 
{  deed.  [Flourish.  Exeunt. 

1  Prime ,  flower  of  life. 

2  intimate,  suggest  the  idea  of. 

3  Property,  the  particular  quality,  that  which  i&  proper 

to  it. 

*  Well  deserv'd,  having  deserved  well  to  die. 


Scene  II.  Roudllon.  The  hall  of  the  > 

Countess's  house.  s 

Enter  Countess  with  a  letter ,  and  Clown.  j 
Count.  Come  on,  sir;  I  shall  now  put  you  tojj 
the  height  of  your  breeding.  / 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and/ 
lowly  taught :  I  know  my  business  is  but  to  / 
the  court.  J 

Count.  To  the  court !  why,  what  place  make  { 
you  special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  / 
contempt  %  But  to  t  he  court !  7  { 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  { 
any  manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court:  <j 
he  that  cannot  make  a  leg,  put  off’s  cap,  kiss{ 
his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,{ 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap;  and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  s 
to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  court :  but,  J 
for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men.  \ 
Count.  Marry,  that’s  a  bountiful  answer 
that  fits  all  questions.  { 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber’s  chair,  that  fits  all; 
buttocks,— the  pin-buttock,5  the  quatch-but-i 
took,0  the  brawn-buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all? 
questions?  21 1 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of) 
an  attorney,  as  your  French  crown  for  your) 
taffeta7  punk,  as  Tib’s  rush  for  Tom’s  fore-< 
finger,  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove -Tuesday,  a< 
morris8  for  May-day,  as  the  nail  to  his  hole,< 
the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean9  5 
to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun’s  lip  to  the< 
friar’s  mouth,  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin,  s 
Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such? 
fitness  for  all  questions?  31, 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke  to  beneath  your  5 
constable,  it  will  fit  any  question.  > 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  mon- ) 
strous  size  that  must  fit  all  demands.  / 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  j 
the  learned  should  speak  truth  of  it :  here  it  is,  ? 
and  all  that  belongs  to ’t.  Ask  me  if  I  am  a 
courtier:  it  shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 
Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could: — I? 

s  Pin-buttock ,  i.e.  thin  and  pointed  like  a  pin. 

o'  Quatch-buttoclc,  a  squat  or  flat  buttock. 

7  Taffeta ,  a  thin,  soft,  silk  stuff. 

s  A  morris,  a  morris  (Moorish)  dance. 

3  Quean,  a  hussy. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


<5  will  be  a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the 
<J  wiser  by  your  answer.  I  pray  you,  sir,  are 
Jyou  a  courtier?  42 

^  Clo.  u 0  Lord,  sir!” — there ’s  a  simple  put¬ 
ting  off. — More,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

;>  Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours  that 
gloves  you. 

5  Clo.  “  0  Lord,  sir!” — Thick,  thick,  spare  not 
Jme. 

^  Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
^  homely  meat. 

\  Clo.  “  O  Lord,  sir !  ” — Nay,  put  me  to ’t,  I 
)  warrant  you.  5i 

;  Count.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I 
;  think. 

)  Clo.  “  0  Lord,  sir !” — Spare  not  me. 

>  Count.  Do  you  cry,  “  0  Lord,  sir !”  at  your 
;  whipping,  and  “  Spare  not  me”  ?  Indeed,  your 
i “  0  Lord,  sir !”  is  very  sequent  to  your  whip¬ 
ping:  you  would  answer  very  well  to  a  whip¬ 
ping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to ’t.1 
S  Clo.  I  ne’er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life  in  my 
P  0  Lord,  sir !”  I  see  things  may  serve  long, 

I  but  not  serve  ever.  ei 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the 
time, 

To  entertain ’t  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

?  Clo.  u  O  Lord,  sir !”: — why,  there ’t  serves 
?  well  again. 

!  Count.  An  end,  sir:  to  your  business.  Give 
Helen  this, 

And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back: 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen  and  my  son: 

I  This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them.  70 
Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you:  you 
understand  me? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully:  I  am  there  before  my 
legs. 

\  Count.  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  severally.  ] 

Scene  III.  Paris.  A  room  of  state  in 
the  palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

Laf.  They  say  miracles  are  past;  and  we 
have  our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  mo- 


1  Bound  to  ’ t ,  destined  to  undergo  it. 
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dern2  and  familiar,  things  supernatural  and 
causeless.3  Hence  is  it  that  we  make  trifles 
of  terrors;  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming 
knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves 
to  an  unknown  fear.4 

Par.  Why,  ’t  is  the  rarest  argument  of 
wonder  that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 
Ber.  And  so ’t  is. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, —  10 
Par.  So  I  say. 

Laf.  Both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Par.  So  I  say. 

Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fel¬ 
lows, — 

Par.  Eight;  so  I  say. 

Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par.  Why,  there  ’t  is;  so  say  I  too. 

Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par.  Eight;  as ’t  were  a  man  assured  of  a — 
Laf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death.  20 
Par.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have 
said. 

Laf  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the 
world. 

Par.  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in 
showing,  you  shall  read  it  in — what  do  ye  call 
there  ? 

Laf.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an 
earthly  actor. 

Par.  That’s  it;  I  would  have  said  the  very 
same.  so 

Laf.  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier:  ’fore 
me,  I  speak  in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  ’t  is  strange,  ’t  is  very  strange, 
that  is  the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it;  and 
he ’s  of  a  most  facinerious  spirit  that  will  not 
acknowledge  it  to  be  the — 

Laf.  Very  hand  of  heaven— 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say.  39 

\Laf.  In  a  most  weak — [pausing]  and  debile 
minister  great  power,  great  transcendence : 5  £ 
which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use  to  < 
be  made  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the  king,  ’ 
as  to  be — [pausinf]  generally6  thankful.  ( 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it;  J  you  say  well. —  j 
Here  comes  the  king. 

2  Modern,  commonplace, 
s  CaiweZm,  for  whicltno  cause  can  be  assigned. 

^Fear,  object  of  fear.  *  Transcendence ,  superiority. 

6  Generally i  not  for  ope  person  only,  but  universally. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.  act  n.  Scene  s. 


Enter  Kixm  Helena,  am!  Attendants.  Lafett 
thnl  Parpli.fs  nitre. 

Laf.  Lust  A;,1 *  as  tlu*  Dutchman  says:  I’ll 
like  a  maid  tlu;  Letter,  whilst  F.  have  a  tooth, 
in  my  lieiui  *.  why,  he  s  ahle  to  haul  her  a 
co  ran  to. - 

Par.  Mart  An  rinaigre!  is  not  this  Helen? 
Laf.  Lore  God,  1  think  so.  oi 

Kina.  (Jo,  ea.lt  before  me  all  tin1  lords  in 
court.  [Exit  an  Attendant 

Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side; 

And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whoso  banish’d 
sense 

Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  continuation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 

Which  lmt  attends  thy  naming. 

.Enter  three  or  purr  Lords, 

La, ir  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye:  this  youth¬ 
ful  pared 

Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing,  ! 
O’er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father’s 
voice  00 

1  have  to  use:  thy  frank  election  make; 

Thoust  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to 
forsake. 

Lie/.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous 
mistress 

Fall,  when  Love  please  1— marry,  to  each,  but 
one ! 

Laf.  I ’d  give  hay  Curtal.3  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these 
hoys’, 

And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well: 

Not  one  of  those  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Jlel  Gentlemen, 

Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restor’d  the  king 
to  health.  I?0 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven 
for  you. 

Jlel  I  am  a  simple  maid ;  and  therein 
wealthiest, 

That  I  protest  1  simply  am  a  maid.— 

Please  it  your  majesty,  I  Ve  done  already: 

The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 

i  Lvstirj,  cheerful, 

a  Coranto,  a  quick  lively  dance. 

3  Curtal,  a  horse  with  a  docked  tail. 


“We  blush,  that  thou  sliouldst  choose;  but,  be 
refus’d,4 

Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever; 
We  ’ll  ne’er  come  there  again.” 

King.  Make  choice;  and,  see, 

Who  shuns  thy  love  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Lid.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly; 

And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high,  si 
Do  my  sighs  stream. — £  [To  First  Lord ]  Sir,  j 
will,  you  hear  my  suit?  j 

First  Lord.  And  grant  it.  J 

Hd.  Thanks,  sir;  all  the  rest  is  mute.5  j 
Laf.  I  had  rather  he  in  this  choice  thanj 
throw  ames-ace  for  my  life.  $ 

Ed.  [To  Sec.  Lord ]  The  honour,  sir,  that? 
flames  in  your  fair  eyes,  j 

Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies:  £ 

Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above  ? 
Her  that  so  wishes  and  her  humble  love!  j 
Sec.  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please.  ( 

Ed.  My  wish  receive,  < 

Which  great  Love  grant!  and  so,  I  take  iny< 
leave.  91 ) 

Laf.  Do  all  they  deny  her?  An  they  were? 
sons  of  mine,  I’d  have  them  whipped;  or  1} 
would  send  them  to  the  Turk,  to  make  <1 
eunuchs  of.  ? 

lid.  [To  Third  Lord ]  Be  not  afraid  that  I  i 
•  your  hand  should  take;  ) 

I  ’ll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake:  j 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed  j 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed !  j 

Laf  These  boys  are  hoys  of  ice,  they’ll  none  £ 
have  her:  sure,  they  are  bastards  to  the  Eng-  jj 
lish;  the  French  ne’er  got  ’em.  101  j 

Ed.  [To  Fourth  Lord ]  You  are  too  young,  j 
too  happy,  and  too  good,  ) 

To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood.  j 

Fourth  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so.  ? 

Laf  There  ’s  one  grape  yet,— I  am  sure  thy  j 
father  drunk  wine: — but  if  thou  be’st  not  aiij 
ass,  I  am  a  youth  of  fourteen;  I  have  known? 
thee  already.  < 

Eelf\  [To  Bertram]  I  dare  not  say  I  take? 
you  ;  but  I  give 

Me  and  my  service,  ever. whilst  I  live,  no 
Into  your  guiding  power.— This  is  the  man. 

4  Be  refus’d,  if  thou  art  refused, 
s  The  rest  is  mute,  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  8. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


King.  Why,  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her; 

she ’s  thy  wife  112 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege!  I  shall  beseech 
your  highness, 

In  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know’st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  many 
her. 

King.  Thou  know’st  she  has  rais’d  me  from 
my  sickly  bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me 
down  no 

Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?  I  know  her  well : 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father’s  charge. 

A  poor  physician’s  daughter  my  wife ! — Dis¬ 
dain1 

Bather  corrupt2  me  ever! 

King.  T  is  only  title  thou  disdain’st  in  her, 
the  which 

I  can  build  up.  Strange  is  it  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour’d  all  to¬ 
gether, 

Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  standoff3 
In  differences  so  mighty.  If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,— save  what  thou  dislik’st, 
A  poor  physician’s  daughter, — thou  dislik’st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name:  but  do  not  so:  131 

!>£Erom  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things 
i  proceed, 

^The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer’s  deed: 
Where  great  additions  swell’s,4  and  virtue 
)  none, 

\  It  is  a  dropsied  honour:  good  alone 
7 Is  good  without  a  name.  Yileness  is  so: 
j'The  property  by  wdiat  it  is  should  go, 

^  Not  by  the  title.  ]  She  is  young,  wise,  fair; 
In  these  to  nature  she ’s  immediate  heir; 

And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour’s  scorn, 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour’s  born,  141 
And  is  not  like  the  sire:  honours  thrive, 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers:  the  mere  word ’s  a  slave, 
Debosh’d5  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave 


1  Disdain ,  overweening  pride  of  my  own. 

2  Corrupt,  deprave. 

3  Stand  off,  keep  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

4  Swell ’s,  swell  ns.  5  Debosh’d,  debased. 
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A  lying  trophy;  and  as  oft  is  dumb 
Where  dust  and  damn’d  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour’d  bones  indeed.  What  should  be 
said  1 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

I  can  create  the  rest:  virtue  and  she  150 
Is  her  own  dower;  honour  and  wealth  from  me. 
Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do ’t. 
King.  Thou  wrong’st  thyself,  if  thou  shouldst. 
strive  to  choose. 


Bel.  That  you  are  well  restor’d,  my  lord, 
I’m  glad: 

Let  the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honour ’s  at  the  stake ;  which  to 
defeat, 

I  must  produce  my  power.  Here,  take  her 
hand, 

Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift; 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision0  shackle  up 
My  love  and  her  desert;  [that  canst  not  dream,  < 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale,  ieij| 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam;  that  wilt  not ;! 


know, 

It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour  where  j! 

We  please  to  have  it  grow.]  Check  thy  conD 
tempt: 

Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 

[  Believe  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently  { 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right  ( 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes  and  our  power,, 
claims;]  ' 

Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers7  and  the  careless  lapse8  170 
Of  youth  and  ignorance;  both  my  revenge  and 
hate 

Loosing  upon  thee,  in  the  name  of  justice, 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.  Speak;  thine  an¬ 
swer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord;  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes:  when  I  consider 
What  great  creation  and  what  dole  of  honour 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which 
late 

Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king;  who,  so  ennobled, 

Is,  as ’t  were,  born  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand,  iso 

0  Misprision,  contempt. 

7  Staggers,  perplexity,  bewilderment, 
s  Careless  lapse,  uncared-for  falling  away  from  right. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


And  tell  her  she  is  thine:  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate  382 

A  balance  more  replete. 

I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune  and  the  favour  of  the 
king 

Smile  upon  this  contract;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  oil  the  now-born  brief, 


And  be  perform’d  to-night:  [[the  solemn  feast } 


Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space,  iss  ^ 
Expecting  absent  friends.  J  As  thou  lov’st  her,  l 
Thy  love’s  to  me  religious;1  else,  does  err. 
[.Exeunt  King ,  Bertram ,  Helena ,  Lords ,  and 
A  ttendants. 

Laf.  [To  Tarolles,  tvho  is  strutting  by  him]  Do 
you  hear,  monsieur?  a  word  with  you. 


Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable  vexation.— (Act  ii.  3.  243.) 


Tar.  Your  pleasure,  sir?  192 

^  Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make 
his  recantation. 

Tar.  Recantation !— My  lord !  my  master ! 
Laf.  Ay;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  un¬ 
stood  without  bloody  succeeding.  My  master! 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  Count  Rou- 
sillon?  201 

T ar.  To  any  count, — to  all  counts, — to  what 
is  man. 


1  Thy  love's  to  me  religious,  thy  love  to  me  is  con¬ 
scientiously  fulfilled. 


Laf  To  what  is  count’s  man:  count’s  mas¬ 
ter  is  of  another  style. 

Tar.  You  are  too  old,  sir;  let  it  satisfy  you, 
you  are  too  old.  [  Walks  insolently  by  him. 

Laf.  X  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man; 
to  which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee.  209 
Tar.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 
Laf  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,2 
to  be  a  pretty  wise  fellow;  thou  didst  make 
tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel;  it  might  pass: 
yet  the  scarfs  and  the  bannerets  about  thee 
did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing 


2  Ordinaries,  meals. 
Ill 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 

thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  have  now 
found  thee;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I  care  not: 
yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up;1 
and  that  thou’rt  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  anti¬ 
quity  upon  thee, —  221 

Laf  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger, 
lest  thou  hasten  thy  trial ;  which  if — Lord 
have  mercy  on  thee  for  a  hen!  So,  my  good 
window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well:  thy  case¬ 
ment  I  need  not  open,  for  I  look  through  thee. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious 
indignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart;  and  thou  art 
worthy  of  it.  231 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it;  and 
I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser — 

Laf.  E’en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou 
l  hast  to  pull  at  a  smack  0’  the  contrary.  [  If 
<  ever  thou  be’st  hound  in  thy  scarf  and  beaten, 
cthou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to  he  proud  of  thy 
[bondage. []  I  have  a  desire  to  hold  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  thee,  or  rather  my  knowledge,  that 
I  may  say,  in  the  default,2  he  is  a  man  I 
know.  242 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake, 
?and  my  poor  doing  eternal:  [for  doing  I  am 
(past;  as  I  will  by  thee,3  in  what  motion  age 
f  will  give  me  leave.  ]  [Exit. 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this 
disgrace  off  me;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy 
lord! — Well,  I  must  be  patient;  there  is  no 
fettering  of  authority.  I  ’ll  beat  him,  by  my 
life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  convenience, 
an  he  were  double  and  double  a  lord.  I  ’ll 
have  no  more  pity  of  his  age  than  I  would 
have  of — I  ’ll  beat  him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet 
him  again. 

Re-enter  Laeeu. 

Laf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master’s  married; 
there’s  news  for  you:  you  have  a  new  mis¬ 
tress.  258 


1  Talcing  up,  rebuking,  contradicting. 

2  In  the  default,  at  a  need. 

3  As  I  loill  by  thee,  i.e.  as  I  will  pass  by  thee. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignecily  beseech  your  lord- 
ship  to  make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs: 
[he  is  my  good  lord;  whom  I  serve  above  is  ' 
my  master.  < 

Laf  Who  1  God?  ) 

Par.  A.y,  sir.  ;! 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is  that’s  thy  master.  Why ■; 
dost  thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o’  this  .fashion V, 
dost  make  hose  of  thy  sleeves?  do  other  ser-t 
vants  so?  Thou  wert  best  set  thy  lower  part • 
where  thy  nose  stands.  ]  By  mine  honour,  if  I 
were  but  two  hours  younger,  I’d  beat  thee: 
methinks’t,  thou  art  a  general  offence,  and 
every  man  should  beat  thee:  I  think  thou 
wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves 
upon  thee.  2?2 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure, 

my  lord. 

Lap  Go  to,  sir;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy 
for  picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate; 
you  are  a  vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller:  you 
are  more  saucy  with  lords  and  honourable  per¬ 
sonages  than  the  commission  of  your  birth 
and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry.  You  are  not 
worth  another  word,  else  I ’d  call  you  knave. 

I  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so  then: — good, 
very  good;  let  it  be  concealed  awhile.  283 

Re-enter  Bertram. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited4  to  cares  for 
ever! 

Par.  What’s  the  matter,  sweet-heart? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I ’ve 
sworn, 

I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What,  what,  sweet-heart? 

Ber.  0,  my  Parolles,  they  have  married 
me! — 

I  ’ll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par,  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more 
merits .  291 

The  tread  of  a  man’s  foot:  to  the  wars ! 

Ber.  There ’s  letters  from  my  mother:  what 
the  import  is,  I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,'  ■ 

That  would  be 6  known.  To  the  wars,  my  boy, 
to  the  wars! 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


*  Forfeited ,  forsaken,  abandoned. 
5  Would  be— requires  to  be. 


ACT  II.  Scene  8. 

;[He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen, 

<.;lhat  hugs  his  kicky- wicky1  here  at  home, 

5  Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms, 
l  Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high 
{  curvet 

<  Of  Mars’s  fiery  steed.  ]  To  other  regions !  300 
France  is  a  stable  I  we  that  dwell  in’t  jades; 
Therefore,  to  the  war ! 


ACT  II.  Scene  4. 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so:  I  ’ll  send  her  to  my  house, 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her,  S04 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak :  [[his  present  gift  / 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields,  l 
Where  noble  fellows  strike:  ]  war  is  no  strife \ 
To  the  dark  house  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capriccio2  hold  in  thee,  art  sure? 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Olo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thou  ’rt  a  knave;  that’s,  before  me 
thou  ’rt  a  knave:  this  had  been  truth,  sir.— (Act  ii.  4.  29-31.) 


Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  ad¬ 
vise  me.  an 

I’ll  send  her  straight  away:  to-morrow 
I  ’ll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par .  Why,  these  balls  bound;  there’s  noise 
in  it.— ’T  is  hard: 

A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that’s  marr’d: 
> C Therefore,  away,  and  leave  her;  bravely  go: 
|  The  king  has  done  you  wrong;  but,  hush,  ’t  is 
>  so.  j|  [ Exeunt 


1  Kicky -wicky,  a  playful  term  for  a  wife. 


Scene  IV.  Paris.  An  antechamber  in 
the  palace. 

Enter  Helena  with  a  letter ,  and  Clown. 


Ilel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  is  shewell? 

C  Olo.  She  is  not  well;  but  yet  she  has  here 
health :  she ’s  very  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  no t ' well :  y 
but  thanks  be  given,  she ’s  very  well,  and  wants  j 
nothing  i’  the  world;  but  yet  she  is  not  well.  \ 
Ilel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,] 
that  she ’s  not  very  well?]  j 


2  Capriccio,  properly  an  Italian  word  =  fancy. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  'WELL. 


do.  Truly,  she ’s  very  well  indeed,  but  for 
two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things'?  10 

do.  One,  that  she  ’s  not  in  heaven,  whither 
God  send  her  quickly !  the  other,  that  she  ’s  in 
earth,  from  whence  God  send  her  quickly  S 

Enter  Parolles. 

Far.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to 
have  mine  own  good  fortunes. 

Far.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on; 
and  to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — 0,  my 
knave, — how  does  my  old  lady  ? 

do.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I 
her  money,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say.  21 
Far.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 
do.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many 
a  man’s  tongue  shakes  out  his  master’s  undoing; 
to  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of 
your  title;  which  is  within  a  very  little  of 
nothing. 

Far.  Away !  thou  ’rt  a  knave.  2s 

do.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a 
knave  thou’rt  a  knave;  that’s,  before  me 
thou  ’rt  a  knave:  this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Far.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool;  I  have 
found  thee. 

do.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir?  or 
were  you  taught  to  find  me?  The  search,  sir, 
was  profitable;  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in 
you,  even  to  the  world’s  pleasure,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  laughter. 

Far.  A  good  knave,  i’  faith,  and  well  fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night;  40 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 

\  [  The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 

\  Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does 

I  acknowledge; 

But  puts  it  off  to  a  compell’d  restraint;1 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew’d  with 
/  sweets, 

;  Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time,2 
j To  make  the  coming  hour  o’erflow  with  joy, 

">  And  pleasure  drown  the  brim.  ] 

Bel.  What’s  his  will  else? 

1  To  a  compel? d  restraint,  by  referring  to  a  compulsory 
abstinence. 

2  The  curbed  time,  the  time  of  restraint. 
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ACT  II,  Scene  5. 

Far.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave 
0’  the  king, 

And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  pro¬ 
ceeding,  50 

Strengthen’d  with  what,  apology  \ ou  think 
May  make  it  probable  need.’" 

Hel.  What  more  commands  he? 

Far.  That,  having  this  obtain'd,  you  pre¬ 
sently 

Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Bel.  in  every  tiling  1  wait  upon  his  will. 

Far.  1  shall  report  it  so. 

Bel.  1  pray  you.  [/Bit  Far.]  Come,  sirrah. 

[Even  nt 

Scene  Y.  Paris.  A  not /or  apartment  in 
the  /a fitter. 

.Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But  I  hope  your  lordship  thinks  not 
him  a  soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  ap- 
proof. 

Laf.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 
Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 
Laf.  Then  my  dial*1  goes  not  true:  1  took 
this  lark  for  a  bunting.  T 

£  Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very;, 
great  in  knowledge,  ami  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf.  I  have,  then,  sinned  against  his  expe-J 
rience,  and  transgressed  against  his  valour;; 
and  my  state  that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  j 
cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent.]]  Here/ 
he  comes:  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends;  I  will 
pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  [To  Bertram]  These  .things  shall  be 
done,  sir, 

XJLaf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who ’s  his  tailor?  } 
Far.  Sir?  I 

Laf  0,  I  know  him  well,  I,  sir;  he,  sir, ’s  tic 
good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor.  ]  21  $ 

Ber.  [/{side  to  Par.]  Is  she  gone  to  the  king? 
Far.  lA.dde-.to  Ber.]  She  is. 

Ber.  [Adde  to  Far.]  Will  she  away  to-night? 
Far.  [Aside  to  Ber.]  As  you’ll  have  her. 

Ber.  [Aside  to  Far.]  I  Ve  writ  my  letters, 
casketed  my  treasure, 

3  Probable  need ,  a  specious  appearance  of  necessity. 
— Johnson .  *  Dial,  watch, 


ACT  II.  Scene  5. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  II.  Scene  5. 


Given  order  for  our  horses;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, 
End  ere  I  do  begin.  29 

ij  Laf  [A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the 
flatter  end  of  a  dinner;1  but  one  that  lies  three- 
thirds,  and  uses  a  known  tnith  to  pass  a  thou- 
( sand  nothings  with,  should  be  once  heard,  and 
'  thrice  beaten. — ]  God  save  you,  captain. 

•  Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my 
lord  and  you,  monsieur? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to 
run  into  my  lord’s  displeasure.  3s 

Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into ’t, 
boots  and  spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped 
into  the  custard;  and  out  of  it  you  ’ll  run  again, 
rather  than  suffer  question  for  your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be  you  have  mistaken  him,  my 
lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took 
him  at’s  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord; 
and  believe  this  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel 
in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his 
l  clothes:  [[trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  con¬ 
sequence;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and  know 
\ their  natures. — Farewell,  monsieur :  I  have 
?  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or  will 
Ho  deserve  at  my  hand;  but  we  must  do  good 
against  evil.  “J  [Exit. 

Par.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber .  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well;  and  common 
speech 

Gives  him  a  worthy  pass. — Here  comes  my 
clog. 

Enter  Helena. 


Eel.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from 
you,^ 

Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur’d  his 
leave  eo 

For  present  parting;2  only  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course, 
l  [[Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
<The  ministration  and  required  office 
<On  my  particular.  Prepar’d  I  was  not 


1  Something  at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner,  ie.  for  the 
sake  of  his  traveller’s  tales.  2  Parting ,  departing. 


For  such  a  business;  therefore  am  I  found  <; 
So  much  unsettled:  this  drives  me  to  entreat ? 

you,  08$ 

That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home,  < 
And  rather  muse3  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you;]$ 
For  my  respects4  are  better  than  they  seem, 
And  my  appointments 5  have  in  them  a  need 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view, 

To  you  that  know  them  not.  This  to  my 
mother:  [Owing  a  letter. 

5T  will  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you;  so, 

I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Eel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 
Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Eel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have 
fail’d  so 

To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go: 

My  haste  is  very  great:  farewell;  hie  home. 
Eel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say? 

Eel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe; 
Nor  dare  I  say  ’tis  mine, — and  yet  it  is; 

But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber.  What  would  you  have? 

Eel.  Something ;  and  scarce  so  much: — no¬ 
thing,  indeed. — 

I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord: — 
Faith,  yes; —  so 

Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 
Ber.  I  pray  you,  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to 
horse. 

Eel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good 
my  lord. 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur? — 
Farewell.  [Exit  Eelena. 

Go  thou  toward  home;  where  I  will  never  come, 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the 
drum. — 

Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par.  Bravely,  coragio! 

[Exeunt. 


3  Muse,  wonder. 

4  Respects,  motives;  that  to  which  I  have  respect,  or 
regard,  in  acting  as  I  do. 

5  Appointments,  engagements. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  L 


ALL  JS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  III.  Scene  X 


ACT 

<  [  Scene  I.  Florence.  A  room  in  the  Duke's 
l  palace . 

i  Flourish.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence^  attended; 
the  two  Frenchmen  with  a  troop  of  Soldiers. 

Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have 
you  heard 

The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war; 

Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth, 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

First  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 

^ITpon  your  grace’s  part;  black  and  fearful 
<J  On  the  opposer. 

(  Duke.  Therefore  we  marvel  much  our  cou- 
s  sin  France 

s  Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
s  Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 
i  Sec.  Lord.  Good  my  lord, 

j>The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield,  10 
SBut  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 

5  That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
^By  self  unable  motion:1  therefore  dare  not 

!Say  what  I  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  my  incertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess’d. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

First  Lord.  But  I  am  sure  the  younger  of 
our  nature, 

That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke .  Welcome  shall  they  be; 

;  And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us  20 
!  Shall  on  them  settle.  You  know  your  places 
5  well; 

;  When  better  fall,  for  your  avails2  they  fell: 

^ To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourish.  Exeunt"] 

Scene  II.  Rousillon.  The  hall  of  the 
Countess's  house. 

Enter  Countess  with  letter ,  and  Clown. 

Count.  [Having  read  Helena's  letter ■]  It  hath 
happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it,  save  that 
he  comes  not  along  with  her. 


1  Motion ,  perception,  intuition. 
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111. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to 
be  a  very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and 
sing;  mend  the  ruff,  and  sing;  ask  questions, 
and  sing;  pick  his  teeth,  and  sing.  I  know  a 
man  that  had  this  trick  of  melancholy  sold  a 
goodly  manor  for  a  song.  10 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when 
he  means  to  come.  [Opening  a  letter, 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at 
court:  [bur  old  ling3  and  our  labels  o’  the  conn-  ? 
try  are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  jowri 
Isbels  0’  the  court:]  the  brains  of  my  Cupid’s ) 
knocked  out;  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old 
man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here?  19 

Clo.  E’en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit. 
Count.  [Reads\  “I  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in- 
law:  she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me,  1 
have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her;  and  sworn  to  make 
the  not  eternal.  You  shall  hear  1  am  run  away:  know 
it  before  the  report  come.  If  there  be  breadth  enough 
in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.  My  duty 
to  you.  Your  unfortunate  son,  Bertram.” 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy,  30 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king; 

To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  0  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady ! 
Count.  What  is  the  matter? 

Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news, 
some  comfort;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so 
soon  as  I  thought  he  would.  40 

Count.  Why  should  he  be  killed? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I 
hear  he  does:  [the  danger  is  in  standing  to ’t;* 
that ’s  the  loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  ; 
of  children.]  Here  they  come  will  tell  you;! 
more:  for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your  son  was 
run  away.  [Exit. 


2  Avails,  profit. 


3  Ling,  a  fish  ( Gadus  molva). 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


ALL’S  "WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


Enter  Helena  with  a  letter ,  and  two  Gentlemen, 

First  Gent.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Ilel,  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 
Bee.  Gent.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience.  —  Pray  you, 
gentlemen, —  50 

I’ve  felt  so  many  quirks1  of  joy  and  grief, 

’  That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start, 

Can  woman  me  unto’t: — where  is  my  son,  I 
pray  you? 

Bee.  Gent,  Madam,  he’s  gone  to  serve  the 
Duke  of  Florence : 

^  [We  met  him  thitherward;  for  thence  we  came, 

'  And,  after  some  dispatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  bend  again.  ] 

lid.  Look  on  his  letter,  madam ;  here  ’s  my 
passport. 

\Reads\  “When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my 
finger  which  never  shall  come  off,  [[and  show  me  a 
child  begotten  of  thy  body  that  I  am  father  to,] 
then  call  me  husband:  but  in  such  a  then  I  write  a 
never.” 

This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count.  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 
First  Gent.  Ay,  madam; 

And,  for  the  contents’  sake,  are  sorry  for  our 
pains. 

Count.  I  prithee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer; 
If  thou  engrosses!  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  robb’st  me  of  a  moiety:  he  was  my  son; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood,  7o 
And  thou  art  all  my  child.- — Towards  Florence 
is  he  ? 

Bee.  Gent.  Ay,  madam. 

Count  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

Bee.  Gent.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose:  and, 
believe  % 

The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience2  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither? 

First  Gent.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest 
wing  of  speed. 

Ilel.  [Reads]  “  Till  X  have  no  wife,  1  have  nothing 
hr  France,” 

5T  is  hitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there? 

Ilel.  Ay,  madam. 


i  Quisles,  1mm ours.  2  Convenience ,  propriety. 


£First  Gent.  ’T is  hut  the  boldness  of  his) 
hand,  haply,  which  his  heart  was  not  consent- ) 
mg  to.  ]  so  ’ 

Count,  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no 
wife ! 

There ’s  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she;  and  she  deserves  a  lord, 

That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend 
upon, 

And  call  her  hourly  mistress. — Who  was  with 
him  ? 

First  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Paroll.es,  was ’t  not? 

First  Gent.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count,  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of 
wickedness. 

My  son  corrupts  a  well- derived  nature  90 
With  his  inducement.3 

£  First  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady,  i 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much,  t 
Which  holds4  him  much  to  have.  < 

Count.  ]  Y’  are  welcome,  gentlemen.  \ 

I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 

To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses:  more  I  ’ll  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

Bee.  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam, 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  cour¬ 
tesies.  100 

Will  you  draw  near? 

[Exeunt  Countess  and  Gentlemen, 
Ilel.  a  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing 
in  France.” 

Nothing  in  France,  until  lie.  has  no  wife ! 

Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousfllon,  none  in 
France; 

Then  hast  thou  all  again.  Poor  lord  !  is ’t  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where 
thou  109 

Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets?  £0  you  leaden  messengers, ; 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire,  ! 


s  With  his  inducement ,  owing  to  his  instigation. 
4  Holds,  considers,  judges. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  TIL  Scene  4. 


Fly  with  false  aim;  move  the  still- piecing1  air, 
That  sings  with  piercing;  do  not  touch  my 
]  lord !  ]  114 

Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 

I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  ’t; 

And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 


B. el.  I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to ’t.— (Act  iii.  2. 117.) 


His  death  was  so  effected:  better  ’t  were 
I  met  the  ravin2  lion  when  he  roar’d  120 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger;  better  ’twere 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.  No,  come  thou  home, 
Bousfilon, 

Whence3  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 

1  Still-piecimj,  closing  again  immediately. 

2  Ravin,  ravenous. 

8  Whence,  from  there  where. 
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As  oft  it  loses  all:  I  will  be  gone;  125 

My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence.: 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do’t?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 

And  angels  ofiicYl  all:  L  will  he  gone, 

That  pitiful  rumour  .may  report  my  tlight,  130 
To consolate  thine  ear.  ( bine,  night.;  end,  day! 
For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  J  'll  steal  away. 

\E$it. 

£  Scene  III.  Florence,  Before  the  Dickers  < 

palace.  ? 

Flourish.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence ,  Bee-  \ 
tram,  Parolles,  and  Soldiers.  Drum, 
and  trumpets .  < 

Dube.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art;!; 
and  we,  \ 

Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  ere- !; 

dence  ( 

Upon  thy  promising  fortune.  < 

Bar.  Sir,  it  is  j 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength;  but  yet  j 
We’ll  strive  to  bear  it,  for  your  worthy  sake,  < 
To  th’  extreme  edge  of  hazard.  ( 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth ;  J 

And  Fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm,  J 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress !  j! 

Ber.  This  very  day,  J 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file:  J 

Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall  J 
prove  10  J 

A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt.  j 

.  .  < 

Scene  IY.  Rousillon,  Hall  in  the  Countess's^ 
house.  s 

Enter  Countess  and  Steward.  < 

Count.  Alas!  and  would  you  take  the  letter < 
of  her?  1 

Might  you  not  know  she ’d  do  as  she  has  done, ) 
By  sending  me  a  letter?  Bead  it  again.  > 

Stew.  [Reads']  j 

“I  am  Saint  Jaques*  pilgrim,  thither  gone:  i 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  offended,  ^ 

That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon,  ; 

"With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended.  • 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war  ! 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie:  ’ 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far  10 
His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify:  j 


ACT  I'll.  Scene  4. 


ALL’S  "WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  III.  Scene  5. 


His  taken  labours  bill  him  me  forgive;  12 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  eampiny  foes  to  live, 
When'  death  and  danger  dogs  the  heels  of 
worth: 

He  is  ioo  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me; 

Whom1  1  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free.” 

(bunt.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her 
mildest  words! — 

Itinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice-  so  much, 
As  letting  her  puss  so:  had  !  spoke  with  her, 

I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents,  21 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam: 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 

She  might,  have  been  o’erta’en ;  and  yet  she 
writes. 

Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

!  Count  What  angel  shall 

)  Bless  this  unworthy  husband  l  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to 
5  hear, 

!And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the 
;  wrath 

J  Of  greatest  justice. — AY  rite,  write,  Rinaldo, 

5 To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife;  30 
>Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth, 
)That  he  does  weigh  too  light:  my  greatest 
\  grief, 

>  Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
IDispatch  the  most  convenient  messenger: — 

!  When  haply  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
]>He  will  return;  and  hope  I  may  that  she, 

(  Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
(Led  hither  by  pure  love:  which  of  them  both 
(Is  dearest  to  me,  1  Vo  no  skill  in  sense 
^To  make  distinction; — provide  this  messen- 
j  ger:—  40 

fMy  heart  is  heavy  and  mine  age  is  weak: 

|  Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  'bids  me 
{  speak.  [.Eve  to  it.  ] 

SCENE  V.  Florence.  Before  the  gates . 

A  distant  nutreh. 

Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Florence,  Diana,  Vio- 
lenta,  and  Mariana,  with  other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach 
the  city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

*  Whom,  i.  e,  death.  2  a  d vim.  consideration,  discretion. 


Dia.  They  say  the  French  count  has  done 
most  honourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their 
greatest  commander ;  and  that  with  his  own 
hand  he  slew  the  duke’s  brother.  [Distant 
march,']  We  have  lost  our  labour;  they  are 
gone  a  contrary  way:  hark !  you  may  know 
by  their  trumpets.  9 

Mar.  Come,  let’s  return  again,  and  suffice 


Stew.  [Reads].  I  am  Saint  Jaqu.es’  pilgrim,  thither  gone. 

—(Act  iii.  4.  4.) 


ourselves  with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana, 
take  heed  of  this  French  earl:  the  honour  of  a 
maid  is  her  name;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as 
honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour  how  you 
have  been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  com¬ 
panion.  id 

Mar .  I  know  that  knave;  hang  him!  one 
Parolles:  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  sugges¬ 
tions3  for  the  young  earl. — Beware  of  them, 
Diana ;  £  their  promises,  enticements,  oaths, 

3  Suggestions,  incitements,  temptations. 


ACT  Ilf.  Scene  5. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


j  tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  hist,  are  not 
j  the  things  they  go  under:  many  a  maid  hath 
'•  been  seduced  by  them;  and  the  misery  is,  ex¬ 
ample,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
<  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  suc¬ 
cession,1  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the 
Cwigs  that  threaten  them.]  I  hope  I  need  not 
to  advise  you  further ;  but  I  hope  your  own 
grace  wall  keep  you  where  you  are,  though 
there  were  no  further  danger  known  but  the 
modesty  which  is  so  lost.  30 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Wid.  I  hope  so. — Look,  here  comes  a  pil¬ 
grim:  I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house;  thither 
they  send  one  another:  1 11  question  her. 

Enter  Helena,  disguised  like  a  pilgrim. 

God  save  you,  pilgrim !  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Eel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  Grand. 

Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you'? 
Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the 
port. 

Eel.  Is  this  the  way1?  40 

Wid.  Ay,  marry,  is ’t. — Hark  you !  they 
come  this  way. —  [A  march  afar. 

If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 

But  till  the  troops  come  by, 

I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg’d; 
The  rather,  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample 2  as  myself. 

Eel.  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Eel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your 
leisure. 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France? 

Eel.  I  did  so. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of 
yours  so 

That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Eel.  His  name,  I  pray  you. 

Dia.  The  Count  Bousillon:  know  you  such 
a  one? 

Eel.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly 
of  him: 

His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  Whatsoe’er  he  is, 

1  Succession ,  i.e.  their  following  the  example  of  others 
who  have  been  wrecked  before  them. 

2  Ample,  fully. 
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He ’s  bravely  taken  here.  He  stole  from 
France,  55 

As  ’tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married 
him 

Against  his  liking:  think  you  it  is  so? 

Eel.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth:  I  know 
his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman  that  serves  the 
count  59 

Beports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Eel.  What ’s  his  name  ? 

Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

Eel.  O,  I  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,3  or  to4  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated:  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin’d. 5 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

’Tis  a  hard  bondage  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid.  I  war’nt,  good  creature,  wheresoe’er 
she  is, 

Her  heart  weighs  sadly:  this  young  maid 
might  do  her  To 

A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas’d. 

Eel.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

May  be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does  indeed; 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid: 

But  she  is  arm’d  for  him,  and  keeps  her 
guard 

In  honestest  defence. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else ! 

Wid.  So,  now  they  come:— - 

Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  Bertram,  Parolles,  and  the  whole 
army. 

£That  is  Antonio,  the  duke’s  eldest  son; 

That,  Escalus.  ] 

E el.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Dia.  ITe; 

That  with  the  plume:  Tis  a  most  gallant 
fellow.  si 

3  In  argument  of  praise,  as  for  praise. 

4  To,  in  comparison  with, 

5  Examin'd,  called  in  question. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  6. 


ACT  HI.  Scene  A 

I  would  In*  lov'd  his  wife:  if  lie  were  honester, 

He  wen*  nine'll  goodlier:  is 't  not  a  handsome 
gentleman:1  sa 

lie}.  I  like  him  well. 

Ditt.  '1'  is  pit  v  In- 's  noi  honest:  \ end's  that 
same  kna\  e  ^pomtma  a*  P<  troll* s ] 

That  leads  himtothese  passes:1  wen*  I  his  lady, 

1  \l  poison  that-  \  tie  raseal. 

//,-/.  Which  is  he? 

Din.  That  jaek-an -apes  with  scarfs:  why  is 
he  melanch »ly  ! 

J/of.  Perchance  he's  hurt  \  the  hatile.  oo 
Par.  Lose  our  drum  !  well. 

Mar.  He's  shrewdly  w\\l  at  something: 
look,  he  has  spied  us. 

MV*/.  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar.  And  vour  courtesy,  fora  ring-carrier! 

| Fs'enat  //.  rtrain,  Par^lhr.  and  ar/Htf. 
1177.  The  troop  is  pash  (onto,  pilgrim,  i 
will  bring  you 

Where  you  shall  host:-  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There’s  four  or  live,  to  (treat-  Saint  deques3 
hound, 

Already  at  my  house. 

I/of.  I  humbly  thank  you: 

Please  it  this  matron  and  this  gentle  maid 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and 
thanking  no 

Shall  be  for  me;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 

I  will  bestow  some  preempts  of  this  virgin 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both .  We'll  take  your  offer  kindly. 

[Exeunt. 

Si-KN"E  VI.  J  roton  in  P» ni  rant's  lodffintfs. 

Enter  PrnuTkAM  and  tin'  Urn  F re  nek  Lord*. 

Fee.  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to  ‘t; 
let  him  have  his  way. 

.First  Lord.  If  your  lordship  iind  him  not  a. 
lidding/1  hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

Her.  Lord.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Bor.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in 
him  ? 

Fee,.  .Lord.  Believe  if,  my  lord,  in  mine  own 
direct  knowledge,  without  any  maliee,  but  to 
speak  of  him  as  my  kinsman,  he’s  a  most 

1  Pas, svk,  cm nws.  2  Hunt,  ltvluv. 

•"  Jaqupx,  dissyllable  hero,  as  in  lit.  4.  4,  anti  elsewhere, 

4  n tiding,  a  base  fellow.  1 


notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  endless  liar, 
an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no 
one  good  quality  worthy  your  lordship’s  enter¬ 
tainment/'  '  13 

[[/’ M*.s7  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him;  lest,  £ 
repitsing  too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  lie  hath ’ 
not,  lie  might,  at  some  great  and  trusty  busi- \ 
ness,  in  a  main  danger,  fail  you.]  \ 

Bor.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  ac¬ 
tion  to  try  him.  19 

First  Lord.  Norn*  better  than  to  let  him 
fetch  olf  his  drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  con¬ 
fidently  undertake  to  do. 

Nee.  Lord.  .1,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines, 
will  suddenly  surprise  iiim;  such  I  will  have, 
whom,  I  am  sure,  lie  knows  not  from  the 
enemy:  we  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so, 
that,  he  shall  suppose  no  other  but  that  lie  is 
carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries, 
whim  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Be  but 
your  lordship  present  at  his  examination:  if 
he  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in 
the  highest  compulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to 
betray  you,  and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in 
his  power  against  you,  and  that  with  the  di¬ 
vine*  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never  trust 
iiiv  judgment  in  any  thing. 

C/-v  rst  Lord.  0,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  J 
him  fetch  his  drum;  lie  says  he  has  a  strata- 
gem  for  ’1 :  when  vour  lordship  sees  the  bottom  £ 
of  his  success  in’t,  and  to  what  metal  tins  j 
counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted,  if  you? 
give  him  not  John  Drum’s  entertainment,  your  < 
ineliningeannot  be  removed.]— Here  he  comes.  { 
Fee.  Lord.  ( >,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder 
not  the  honour  of  his  design:  let  him  fetch  off 
his  drum  in  any  hand.® 

Enter  Paeolles. 

IFr.  How  now,  monsieur  1  this  drum  sticks 
sorely  in  your  disposition. 

First  Lord .  A  pox  on’t,  let  it  go;  ’t  is  but  a 
drum.  49 

Par.  But  a  drum!  is  Jt  but  a  drum?  A.  drum 
so  lost! — There  was  excellent  command, —to 
charge  in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings, 
and  to  rend  our  own  soldiers  1 

...■  «  Entrainment,  service,  as  in  tv.  1. 17. • 

«  /«,  any  hand,  in  any  case. 
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5  | r First  Lord.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in 

}  the  command  of  the  service :  it  was  a  disaster 
t  of  war  that  Caesar  himself  could  not  have  pre- 
i  vented,  if  he  had  been  there  to  command.] 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our 
success:  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of 
that  drum;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered.  60 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might;  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered:  but  that  the 
merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
true  and  exact  performer,  I  would  have  that 
drum  or  another,  or  hicjacet.1 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach2  to  ’t,  mon¬ 
sieur:  if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem 
can  bring  this  instrument  of  honour  again  into 
his  native  quarter,  be  magnanimous  in  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  go  on;  I  will  grace  the  attempt 
for  a  worthy  exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it, 
the  duke  shall  both  speak  of  it,  and  extend  to 
you  what  further  becomes  his  greatness,  even 
to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  under¬ 
take  it.  7S 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it 
}  Par.  I  ’ll  about  it  this  evening:  [And  I  will 
^presently  pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage 
/  myself  in  my  certainty,  put  myself  into  my 
1  mortal  preparation;3]  and,  by  midnight,  look 
to  hear  further  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace 
you  are  gone  about  it? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be, 
my  lord;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know  thou’rt  valiant;  and,  to  the 
possibility  of  thy  soldiership,4  will  subscribe 
for  thee.  Farewell.  so 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [Exit. 

Sec.  Lord.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. 

— Is  not  this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so 
confidently  seems  to  undertake  this  business, 
which  he  knows  Is  not  to  be  done;  damns 
himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned 
than  to  do ’t? 

{_First  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord, 

1  Hicjacet,  here  lies.  2  Stomach,  inclination. 

3  My  mortal  preparation,  my  preparation  for  death. 

4  To  the  possibility  of  thy  soldiership,  as  far  as  the  mat¬ 

ter  depends  on  what  thy  soldiership  may  possibly  accom¬ 
plish.  j 


as  we  do:  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  him¬ 
self  into  a  man’s  favour,  and  fora  week  escape 
a  great  deal  of  discoveries;  but  when  you  find  ' 
him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after.  ]  101  < 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think  he  will  make  no 
deed  at  all  of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does 
address  himself  unto  ? 

Sec.  Lord.  None  in  the  world;  but  return 
with  an  invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or 
three  probable  lies:  [but  we  have  almost  em-  j 
bossed  him,6 — you  shall  see  his  fall  to-night ;J 
for  indeed  he  is  not  for  your  lordship’s  respect-.]  ) 

First  Lord.  We’ll  make  you  some  sport 
with  the  fox,  ere  we  case0  him.  He  was  first 
smoked7  by  the  old  Lord  Lafeu:  -when  his  dis¬ 
guise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat 
you  shall  find  him;  which  you  shall  see  this 
very  night. 

Sec.  Lord.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs:  he 
shall  be  caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  lie  shall  go  along  with  me. 

Sec.  Lord.  As’t  please  your  lordship:  I’ll 
leave  you.  [Exit. 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and 
show  you 

The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

First  Lord.  But  you  say  she ’s  honest. 

Ber.  That’s  all  the  fault:  I  spoke  with  her 
but  once,  320 

And  found  her  wondrous  cold;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i’  the 
wind,8 

Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send; 

And  this  is  all  I  ’ve  done.  She ’s  a  fair  creature: 
Will  you  go  see  her? 

First  Lord.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  YII.  Florence.  A  room  in  the 
WidoFs  house. 

Enter  Helena  and  Widow. 

Jlel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 

But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds9  I  work  upon. 

s  Embossed  him,  inclosed  him  like  game. 

®  Case,  flay,  strip. 

*  Smoked,  smelled  out,  found  out. 

8  We  have  i’  the  wind,  we  have  scent  of. 

8  Grounds ,  foundations. 
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TJ7</.  Though  my  estate  be  fall’ll,  I  w;i 
well  born, 

Noth! lie,'  acquainted  with  these  businesses; 
And  would  not.  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  art’. 

//,’/.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  hus¬ 
band, 


And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken 
Is  so  from  word  to  word;  and  then  you  cannot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you; 

For  you  have  show’d  me  that  which  well  ap¬ 
proves 

You’re  great  in  fortune. 


Hel  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  T  am  not.  she, 

1  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further.— (Act  iii.  7. 1, 2.) 


JM.  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  over-pay  and  pay  again, 

When  I  have  found  it.  The  count  he  woos 
your  daughter,  17 

Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Eesolv’d  to  carry  her:  let  her,  in  fine,  con¬ 
sent,./ 

As  we  ’ll  direct  her  how ’t  is  best  to  bear1  it; 
Now  his  important2  blood  will  naught  deny 
That  she  ’ll  demand:  a  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 

i  Bear,  manage,  execute.  2  Important,  importunate. 


From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it:  this  ring  he 
holds 

In  most  rich  choice;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 

To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe’er  repented  after. 

WU.  .  Now  1  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose.  29 

Eel  You  see  it  lawful,  then:  it  is  no  more, 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as 
won, 

Desires  this  ring;  appoints  him  an  encounter; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time, 

Herself  most  chastely  absent:  after  this, 
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To  many  her,  I  ’ll  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  I  have  yielded: 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever, 
That  time  and  place  with  this  deceit  so  lawful 
May  prove  coherent.  Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics1  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos’d 
To  her  unworthiness:  it  nothing  steads2  us  41 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 

To  chide  him  from  our  eaves;  for  he  persists, 
As  if  his  life  lay  on  ?t. 

Eel.  Why,  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot;  which,  if  it  speed, 

Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed, 

And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act; 

Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact:3 
But  let ’s  about  it.  [Exeunt 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS.  WELL. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.  The  French  camp  before  Florence. 

Enter  Second  French  Lord ,  with  five  or  s  ix 
other  Soldiers  in  ambush . 

Sec.  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but 
by  this  hedge-corner.  When  you  sally  upon 
him,  speak  what  terrible  language  you  will, — 
though  you  understand  it  not  yourselves,  no 
matter;  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understand 
him,  unless  some  one  among  us,  whom  we 
must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

First  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  in¬ 
terpreter. 

See.  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him1? 
knows  he  not  thy  voice?  11 

First  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

Sec.  Lord.  But  what  linsey-woolsey  hast 
thou  to  speak  to  us  again? 

First  Sold.  E’en  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

Sec.  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of 
strangers  i’  the  adversary’s  entertainment. 
Now,  he  hath  a  smack  of  all  neighbouring 
languages;  therefore  we  must  every  one  be  a 
man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we 
speak  one  to  another;  so  we  seem  to  know,  is 
to  know  straight  our  purpose:  choughs’  lan¬ 
guage,  gabble  enough,  and  good  enough.  As 
for  you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  poli¬ 
tic.-— But  couch,  ho!  here  he  comes, — to  be¬ 
guile  two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return 
and  swear  the  lies  he  forges.  26 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o’clock :  within  these  three  hours 
’t  will  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall 

1  Musics,  bands  of  musicians. 

2  It  nothing  steads,  it  is  of  no  use. 
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I  say  I  have  done?  It  must  be  a  very  plau- 
sive  invention  that  carries  it :  they  begin  to 
smoke  me;  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked 
too  often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too 
foolhardy;  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars 
before  it  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the 
reports  of  my  tongue. 

See.  .Lord.  [Aside]  This  is  the  first  truth  that 
e’er  thine  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to 
undertake  the  recovery  of  this  drum,  being 
not  ignorant  of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing 
I  had  no  such  purpose?  I  must  give  myself 
some  hurts,  and  say  I  got  them  in  exploit:  yet 
slight  ones  will  not  carry  it;  they  will  say, 
“Came  you  off  with  so  little?”  and  great  ones 
I  dare  not  give.  Wherefore,  what’s  the  in¬ 
stance?4  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  but¬ 
ter-woman’s  mouth,  and  buy  myself  another 
of  Bajazet’s  mule,  if  you  prattle  me  into  these 
perils. 

Sec.  Lord.  [AsiJc]  Is  it  possible  he  should 
know  what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is?  49 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments 
would  serve  the  turn,  or  the  breaking  of  my 
Spanish  sword. 

See.  Lord.  [Aside]  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Par.  Or  the  baring5  of  my  beard;  and  to 
say  it  was  in  stratagem. 

See.  Lord.  [Aside]  ’T  would  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was 
stripped — 

Sec.  Lord.  [Aside]  Hardly  serve. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the 
window  of  the  citadel —  61 


s  Fact,  crime.  4  Instance,  proof. 
,  s  Baring,  shaving. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


Sec.  Lord,  [Aside]  How  deep?  62 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

Sec.  Lord.  [Aside]  Three  great  oaths  would 
scarce  make  that  be  believed. 

Par.  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy’s: 
I  would  swear  I  recovered  it. 

Sec.  Lord,  [iswfe]  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

[Drum  beats  without. 


Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy’s ! 

Sec.  Lord.  Throca  movoimcs ,  cargo,  cargo , 
cargo.  71 

A  ll,  Cargo ,  cargo ,  cargo ,  rillianda  par  corbo, 
cargo. 

Par.  0,  ransom,  ransom ! — do  not  hide  mine 
eyes.  [They  seize  and  blindfold  him. 

First  Sold.  BosJcos  thromuldo  boskos. 


Par.  Within  these  three  hours ’t  will  be  time  enough  to  go  home.— (Act  iv.  1.  27,  28.) 


Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos’  regiment; 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  lan- 

guage:  " 

If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  Drench,  let  him  speak  to  me; 

I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine, 

First  Sold.  Baskos  vauvado: —  so 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue 
Kerel ybonto:~~~dr, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par. 


First  Sold.  0,  pray,  pray,  pray  !— 

Manha  revania  dulche. 

Sec.  Lord.  Oscorbidulchos  wlworco. 

First  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare 
thee  yet;  so 

And,  hoodwink’d  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee:  haply  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  0,  let  me  live  1 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I  ’ll  show, 
Their  force,  their  purposes;  nay,  I’ll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

First  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully? 
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0! 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

First  Sold.  Acordo  linta : — 

Come  on;  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit,  with  Parolles  guarded  by  four 
Soldiers.  Brum  beats  without. 

Sec.  Lord.  Go,  tell  the  Count  Eousillon,  and 
my  brother, 

We  ’ve  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 
muffled1  100 

Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

Sec.  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

Sec.  Lord.  5A  will  betray  us  all  unto  our¬ 
selves  : — 

Inform  on  that. 

Sec.  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

First  Lord.  Till  then  I  ’ll  keep  him  dark  and 
safely  lock’d.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  Florence.  A  room  in  the  Widow's 
house. 

Enter  Bertram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me  that  your  name  was 
Eontibell, 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !  But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality? 

If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument: 

When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stern; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was 
j£When  your  sweet  self  was  got.  10 

l  Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 

I  Ber.  So  should  you  be.] 

Dia.  No: 

My  mother  did  but  duty;  such,  my  lord, 

As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o’  that, — 

I  prithee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows: 

I  was  compell’d  to  her;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love’s  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for 
ever 

Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us 

Till  we  serve  you;  but  when  you  have  our 
roses, 

1  Muffled,  blindfolded. 
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You  barely  leave2  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  hove  I  sworn! 

Dia.  ’Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the 
truth,  21 

But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vow’d  true. 
[[What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by,  ) 
But  take  the  High’st  to  witness :  then,  pray  you,  $ 
tell  me,  ]  l 

If  I  should  swear  by  God’s  great  attributes, 

I  lov’d  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  ill?  This  has  no  holding,3 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love, 

That  I  will  work  against  him.  Therefore  your 
oaths  29 

Are  words  and  pool’  conditions,  but  unseal’d, 
At  least  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it; 

Be  not  so  lioly-cruel:  love  is  holy; 

And  my  integrity  ne’er  knew  the  crafts 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.  Stand  no  more 
off, 

But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 

Who  then  recover:  say  thou  ’rt  mine,  and  ever 
My  love  as  it  begins  shall  so  persever. 

Dia.  I  see  that  men  make  ropes  in  such  a 
searre, 

That  we’ll  forsake  ourselves.  Give  me  that 
ring. 

Ber.  I  ’ll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear;  but  have  no 
power  40 

To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  longing  to  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i’  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour’s  such  a  ring: 

My  chastity’s  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i’ the  world 
In  me  to  lose:  thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part,  50 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring: 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life,  be  thine, 
And  I  ’ll  be  bid  by  thee. 

2  Barely  leave,  leave  bare,  naked. 

»  R olding,  binding  force,  validity. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


Dia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my 
chamber- window:  54 

I  ’ll  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 

Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
When  you  have  conquer’d  my  yet-maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong;  and  you  shall 
know  them 

.  When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver’d : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I  ’ll  put  61 
Another  ring,  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then;  then  fail  not.  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 
Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  1 ’ve  won  by  wooing 
thee.  [Exit. 

Dia.  Eor  which  live  long  to  thank  both 
heaven  and  me ! 

You  may  so  in  the  end. — 

My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 
As  if  she  sat  in ’s  heart;  she  says  all  men  To 
)  Have  the  like  oaths :  [he  had  s' w  orn  to  marry  me 
\ When  his  wife’s  dead;  therefore  I’ll  lie  with 
>  him 

'When  I  am  buried.]  Since  Frenchmen  are  so 
braid,1 

Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid: 

Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think ’t  no  sin 
To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.  [Exit. 

Scene  III.  The  Florentine  camp. 

Enter  the  two  French  Lords. 

First  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his 
mother’s  letter1? 

See.  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since : 
there  is  something  in ’t  that  stings  his  nature; 
for,  on  the  reading  it,  he  changed  almost  into 
another  man. 

First  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid 
upon  him  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife  and 
so  sweet  a  lady.  9 

Sec.  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the 
everlasting  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had 
even  tuned  his  bounty2  to  sing  happiness  to 
him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you  shall  let 
it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 


First  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  ’t  is 
dead,  and  I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

Sec.  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentle¬ 
woman  here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  re¬ 
nown;  [and  this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the,' 
spoil  of  her  honour:]  he  hath  given  her  his) 
monumental3  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in 
the  unchaste  composition.  22 


Sec.  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since.— (Act  iv.  3.  3.) 


First  Lord.  £  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion !  / 
as  we  are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we !  !; 

Sec.  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  ) 
as  in  the  common  course  of  all  treasons,  we) 
still  see  them  reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain ) 
to  their  abhorred  ends,  so  he  that  in  this  action ) 
contrives  against  his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper  < 
stream  o’erflows  himself.  sol 

First  Jjord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  ( 
to  be  trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents?  ]$ 


1  Braid ,  deceitful. 


2  Bounty ,  benevolence. 


3  Monumental,  memorial. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


We  shall  not,  then,  have  his  company  to¬ 
night? 

}  Sec.  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight;  [[for  he 
l  is  dieted  to  his  hour. 

\  First  Lord.  That  approaches  apace:  I  would 
5  gladly  have  him  see  his  company1  anatomized, 
Ijthat  he  might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judg¬ 
ements,  wherein  so  curiously2  he  had  set  this 

I  counterfeit. 3  40 

Sec.  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him 
till  he  come;  for  his  presence  must  he  the  whip 
of  the  other.  ] 

First  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear 
you  of  these  wars? 

Sec.  Lord.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of 
peace. 

First  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  con¬ 
cluded. 

Sec.  Lord.  What  will  Count  Bousillon  do 
then?  will  he  travel  higher,  or  return  again 
into  France  ?  51 

First  Lord.  I  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you 
are  not  altogether  of  his  council. 

Sec.  Lord.  Let  it  he  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I 
he  a  great  deal  of  his  act. 

First  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months 
since,  fled  from  his  house;  her  pretence  is  a 
pilgrimage  to  Saint  Jaques  le  Grand;  which 
holy  undertaking,  with  most  austere  sancti¬ 
mony,  she  accomplished;  and,  there  residing, 
the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey 
to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last 
breath;  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 

Sec.  Lord.  How  is  this  justified?4 
First  Lord.  The  stronger5  part  of  it  by  her 
own  letters,  which  make  her  story  true,  even 
to  the  point  of  her  death:  her  death  itself, 
which  could  not  be  her  office  to  say  is  come, 
was  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the 
place.  go 

Sec.  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelli¬ 
gence? 

First  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirma¬ 
tions,  point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of 
the  verity. 

j  [[  Sec.  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  he’ll 
$be  glad  of  this. 


1  Company,  companion.  2  Curiously,  carefully. 
a  Counterfeit ,  false  coin,  i.e.  Parolles. 

4  Justified,  proved,  5  Stronger ,  more  certain. 
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First  Lord.  How  mightily  sometimes  we? 
make  us  comforts  of  our  losses ! 

See.  Lord.  And  how  mightily  some  other*! 
times  we  drown  our  gain  in  tears !  The  greats 
dignity  that  his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for  \ 
him  shall  at  home  be  encountered  with  a  shame  > 
as  ample.  82  i 

First  Jjord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a! 
mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together:  ourvir-i 
tues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped  '; 
them  not;  and  our  crimes  would  despair,  if  ? 
they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues.  ? 

I 

Enter  a  Messenger.  $ 

How  now  !  where’s  your  master?  80 J 

Sern.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  ! 
whom  he  hath  taken  a.  solemn  leave:  his  lord- 1 
ship  will  next  morning  for  Fra, nee.  The  duke! 
hath  offered  him  letters  of  commendations  to! 
the  king.  \Exit. ' 

Sec.  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  need-' 
ful  there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  > 
commend.  £ 

First  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for'! 
the  king’s  tartness.  Here ’s  his  lordship  now.] ! 

Enter  Bertram. 

How  now,  my  lord  1  is’t  not  after  midnight? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  dispatched  sixteen 
businesses,  a  month’s  length  a-piece,  by  an 
abstract  of  success:6  I  have  congied?  with  the 
duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest;  buried 
a  wife,  mourned  for  her;  writ  to  my  lady 
mother  I  am  returning;  entertained8  my  con¬ 
voy;  and  between  these  main  parcels  of  dis¬ 
patch,  effected  many  nicer  needs:  the  last  was 
the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

Sec.  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  this  morning  your  departure  hence, 
it  requires  haste  of  your  lordship.  109 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fear¬ 
ing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we  have 
this  dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier? 
Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module,0  has 
deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier. 

Sec.  Lord.  [[Bring  him  forth:  has  sat  i’  the; 
stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave.  J 

6  An  abstract  of  success,  a  few  brief  successful  strokes. 

7  Congied,  taken  leave.  8  Entertained,  engaged. 

8  Counterfeit  module ,  delusive  image. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


\  Ber.  No  matter;  his  heels  have  deserved  it, 

( in  usurping  his  spurs  so  long.  How  does  he 
j  carry  himself  ?  120 

)  Sec.  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already, 
— the  stocks  carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you 
jas  you  would  he  understood;  he  weeps  like  a 
'  wench  that  had  shed1  her  milk:]  he  hath  con¬ 
fessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes 
to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remembrance 
to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his  setting  i’  the 
stocks:  and  what  think  you  he  hath  confessed1? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  a’1?  129 

Sec.  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it 
shall  be  read  to  his  face:  if  your  lordship  be 
in ’t,  as  I  believe  you  are,  you  must  have  the 
patience  to  hear  it. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him!  [looking  off].  Muf¬ 
fled!  he  can  say  nothing  of  me. — Hush,  hush! 

Enter  the  six  Soldiers ,  bringing  in  Pabolles 
blindfolded. 

First  Lord.  Hoodman2  comes ! — Portotar- 
tarossa. 

First  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures:  what 
will  you  say  without  ’em1? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without 
constraint:  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can 
say  no  more.  141 

First  Sold.  Bosko  chimurcho. 

First  Lord.  Boblibindo  chicimnurco. 

First  Sold.  You  are  a  merciful  general. — 
Our  general  bids  you  answer  to  what  I  shall 
ask  you  out  of  a  note. 

Far.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

First  Sold.  [.Reads]  “First  demand  of  him  how 
many  horse  the  duke  is  strong.”  What  say  you  to 
that?  150 

Peer.  Five  or  six  thousand;  but  very  weak 
and  unserviceable:  the  troops  are  all  scattered, 
and  the  commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon 
my  reputation  and  credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  live. 

First  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so? 

.  Far.  Do:  I  ’ll  take  the  sacrament  on  5t,  how 
and  which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All ’s  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving 
slave  is  this !  159 

)  £First  Lord.  You  ’re  deceived,  my  lord :  this 
^is  Monsieur  Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist, — 


that  was  his  own  phrase,— that  had  the  whole  j, 
theorie  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the^ 
practice  in  the  chape3  of  his  dagger.  < 

Sec.  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  ^ 
for  keeping  his  sword  clean;  nor  believe  he  can^ 
have  everything  in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  J 
neatly.  ]  '< 

First  Sold.  Well,  that ’s  set  down.  169 
Par.  .Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I 
will  say  true,— or  thereabouts,  set  down,— for 
I  ’ll  speak  truth. 

First  Lord.  He ’s  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 
£Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for ’t,  in  thef 
nature  he  delivers  it.  ]  J 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

First  Sold.  Well,  that ’s  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir:  a  truth ’s  a 
truth,  the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor.  179 
First  Sold.  [Heads]  u  Demand  of  him,  of  what 
strength  they  are  a-foot.”4  What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this 
present  hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see: 
£  Spurio,  a  hundred  and  fifty;  Sebastian,  so> 
many;  Corambus,  so  many;  J aques,  so  many;£ 
Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and  Gratii,  two  ) 
hundred  fifty  each;  mine  own  company,  ChitoJ 
pher,  Yaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  fifty ) 
each:  so  that]  the  muster-file,  rotten  and  sound, 
upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen  thousand 
poll;  half  of  the  which  dare  not  shake  the  snow 
from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they  shake  them¬ 
selves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him? 

First  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have 
thanks. — Demand  of  him  my  condition,6  and 
what  credit  I  have  with  the  duke. 

First  Sold.  Well,  that ’s  set  down.  [Reads] 
“You  shall  demand  of  him,  whether  one  Captain 
Dumain  be  i*  the  camp,  a  Frenchman;  what  his  repu¬ 
tation  is  with  the  duke;  what  his  valour,  honesty, 
and  expertness  in  wars;  or  whether  he  thinks  it  were 
not  possible,  with  well-weighing  sums  of  gold,  to  cor¬ 
rupt  him  to  a  revolt.  ”  What  say  you  to  this  ? 
what  do  von  know  of  it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the 
particular  of  the  inter’gatories:  demand  them 
singly.  209 

First  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  Captain  Dumain? 


*  Shed,  upset. 


2  Hoodman,  Parolles  blindfolded. 


3  Chape,  the  metal  tip  at  the  end  of  the  scabbard. 

4  A-foot,  i.e.  in  infantry,  a  Condition,  character. 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


Par.  I  know  him:  a5  was  a  botcher’s  ’pren¬ 
tice  in  Paris,  from  whence  lie  was  whipped  for 
getting  the  shrieve’s  fool  with  child, — -a  dumb 
innocent,  that  could  not  say  him  nay.  214 
[First  Lord  (. Dumain )  lifts  his  hand 
as  if  to  strike  Parolles. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands; 

<;  [  though  I  know  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the 
'  next  tile  that  falls. 

First  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  Duke 
)of  Florence’s  camp'?  219 

c  Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

I  First  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me;  we 
l  shall  hear  of  your  lordship  anon.  ] 

First  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the 
duke? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but 
a  poor  officer  of  mine;  and  writ  to  me  this 
other  day  to  turn  him  out  0’  the  band:  I  think 
I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket. 

First  Sold.  Marry,  we  ’ll  search.  229 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know ;  either 
it  is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke’s 
other  letters,  in  my  tent. 

First  Sold.  Here ’t is;  here’s  a  paper:  shall 
I  read  it  to  you? 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

First  Lord.  Excellently. 

First  Sold.  [Reads]  238 

“  Dian,  the  count ’s  a  fool,  and  full  of  gold,”— 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke’s  letter,  sir;  that 
is  an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement 
of  one  Count  Eousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but, 
for  all  that,  very  ruttish:  I  pray  you,  sir,  put 
it  up  again.  [. Bertram  lifts  his  hand  as  if 

to  strike  Parolles. 

First  Sold.  Nay,  I  ’ll  read  it  first,  by  your 
favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in ’t,  I  protest,  was  very 
\  honest  in  the  behalf  of  the  maid;  [for  I  knew 
/the  young  count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lasci¬ 
vious  boy,  who  is  a  whale  to  virginity,  and  de¬ 
vours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds.  ]  250 

Ber.  Damnable,  both-sides  rogue  ! 

First  Sold.  [Reads] 

“When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him  drop  gold,  and 
take  it; 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score: 
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Half  won  is  match  well  made  ;  match,  and  well 
make  it; 

He  ne’er  pays  after-debts,  take  it  before; 

And  say  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this, 

Men  are  to  mell1  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss: 

For  count  of  this,2  the  count  \s  a  fool,  I  know  it, 

Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 

Thine,  as  he  vowed  to  thee  in  thine  ear,  260 
Parolles.” 

Ber.  lie  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army, 
with  this  rhyme  in’s  forehead. 

See.  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir, 
the  manifold  linguist,  and  the  armipotent 
soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  tiling  before  but  a 
cat,  and  now  he ’s  a  cat  to  me. 

First  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  general’s 
looks,  we  shall  be  fain  to  hang  you.  269 

[First  Lord  whispers  to  the  Soldier. 

Par.  [Falls  on  Ids  knees]  My  life,  sir,  in  any 
case:  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  die;  but  that,  my 
offences  being  many,  I  would  repent  out  the 
remainder  of  nature:  let  me  live,  sir,  in  a  dun¬ 
geon,  i’  the  stocks,  or  anywhere,  so  I  may  live. 

First  Sold .  We’ll  see  what  may  be  done,  so 
you  confess  freely;  therefore,  once  more  to 
this  Captain  Dumain:  you  have  answered  to 
his  reputation  with  the  duke,  and  to  his  val¬ 
our:  what  is  his  honesty  ?  279 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  clois¬ 
ter  :  for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels 
Nessus:  he  professes  not  keeping  of  oaths;  in 
breaking  ’em  he  is  stronger  than  Hercules  : 
he  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you 
would  think  truth  were  a  fool :  [drunkenness  ) 
is  his  best  virtue,  for  he  will  be  swine-drunk;  j 
and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  j 
his  bed-clothes  about  him;  but  they  know  his  t 
conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.]  I  have  but? 
little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty:  he  lias 
every  thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not 
have;  what  an  honest  man  should  have,  he 
has  nothing.  292 

First  Lord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

{Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty?  \ 
A  pox  upon  him  for  me,  lie ’s  more  and  more  ? 
a  cat.]  ? 


1  .Mell,  meddle. 

2  Count  of  this,  take  notice  of  this. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


First  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness 
in  war  ?  298 

Far.  Faith,  sir,  has  led1  the  drum  before 
the  English  tragedians, — to  belie  him,  I  will 
not, — and  more  of  his  soldiership  1  know  not; 
{  except,  in  that  country  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  called  Mile-end, 
to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files:!  I  would 


do  the  man  what  honour  I  can,  but  of  this  I 
am  not  certain. 

{First  Lord.  He  hath  out-villained  villany  | 
so  far,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him.  j 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him,  he  ’s  a  cat  still.  J  { 
First  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor 
price,  I  need  not  to  ask  you  if  gold  will  cor¬ 
rupt  him  to  revolt.  310 


Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble 

Far.  Sir,  for  a  cardecue2  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
} simple  of  his  salvation,  [[the  inheritance  of  it ; 

/  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a 
perpetual  succession  for  it  perpetually. ! 

First  Sold.  What  ’s  his  brother,  the  other 
Captain  Dumain  ? 

See.  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  % 

First  Sold.  What  ’s  he  %  .  319 

Far.  E’en  a  crow  o’  the  same  nest ;  not  al¬ 
together  so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but 

*  Led,  carried. 

2  Cardecue,  quart  dNScu,  a  quarter  of  a  French  crowns 
fifteen  pence. 


captain. —-(Act  iv.  3.  349.) 

greater  a  great  deal  in  evil:  he  excels  his  bro¬ 
ther  for  a  coward,  yet  his  brother  is  reputed 
one  of  the  best  that  is:  in  a  retreat  he  outruns 
any  lackey;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the 
cramp. 

First  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you 
undertake  to  betray  the  Florentine  ? 

Far.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  Count 
Kousillon. 

First  Sold.  I  ’ll  whisper  with  the  general, 
and  know  his  pleasure.  330 

Far.  [Aside]  I  ’ll  no  more  drumming  ;  a 
|  plague  of  all  drums  S  Only  to  seem  to  deserve 
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ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


well,  and  to  beguile  the  supposition  of  that 
lascivious  young  boy  the  count,  have  I  run 
into  this  danger:  yet  who  would  have  sus¬ 
pected  an  ambush  where  1  was  taken  1 
First  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you 
must  die  [ Parolles  groans] :  the  general  says, 
you  that  have  so  traitorously  discovered  the 
secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such  pestifer¬ 
ous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve 
the  world  for  no  honest  use ;  therefore  you  must 
die. — Come,  headsman,  off  with  his  head.  342 
Far.  0  Lord,  sir,  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see 
my  death ! 

First  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your 
leave  of  all  your  friends.  [  Vnmttffling  him. 
So,  look  about  you :  know  you  any  here ? 

[All  laugh ,  and  bow  mockingly  to  Parolles. 
Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain.  349 

Sec .  Lord.  God  bless  you,  Captain  Parolles. 
First  Lord.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

Sec.  Lo?'d.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you 
to  my  Lord  Lafeu?  I  am  for  France. 

First  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me 
a  copy  of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Count  Bousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a 
very  coward,  I  Jd  compel  it  of  you:  but  fare  you 
well.  [Exeunt  Bertram  and  Lords ,  laughing. 

First  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain;  all 
but  your  scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on ’t  yet.  359 
Far.  [Rising]  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with 
a  plot? 

IV  First  Sold.  [If  you  could  find  out  a  country 
where  but  women  were  that  had  received  so 
much  shame,  you  might  begin  an  impudent  na¬ 
tion.]  Fare  ye  well,  sir;  I  am  for  France  too :  we 
shall  speak  of  you  there.  [Exit  with  Soldiers. 
Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful:  if  my  heart  were 
great, 

JT  would  burst  at  this.  Captain  I’ll  be  no 
more; 

But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall:  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Who  knows  himself  a 
braggart,  370 

Let  him  fear  this;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Bust,  sword !  cool,  blushes !  and,  Parolles,  live 
Safest  in  shame !  being  fool’d,  by  foolery  thrive ! 
There ’s  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 
I’ll  after  them.  [Exit. 


[Scene  IV.  Florence.  Room  in  the  Widoids) 
house.  jl 

Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana.  I 


llel.  That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not! 
wrong’d  you,  j 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world  <; 
Shall  be  my  surety ;  ’fore  whose  throne ’t  is  $ 


needful,  ? 

Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel:  ! 

Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office,  \ 

Dear  almost  as  his  life;  which  gratitude  \ 
Through  fiintyTartars  bosomwould  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks:  I  duly  am  inform’d 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles;  to  which  place  s 
We  have  convenient  convoy.  You  must  know,  s 
I  am  supposed  dead:  the  army  breaking,1 
My  husband  lues  him  home ;  where,  heaven  { 


aiding,  $ 

And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king,  j! 
We’ll  be  before  our  welcome.  } 

Wid,  ( fim  tie  madam,  l 

You  never  liad  a  servant  to  whose  trust  > 
Your  business  was  more  welcome.  > 

lid.  Nor  you,  mistress,' 

Ever  a  friend  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour  \ 
To  recompense  your  love :  doubt  not  but  heaven  \ 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter’s!' 

dower,  ^ 

As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive2  20^ 

And  helper  to  a  husband.  But,  0  strange  men ! ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate,  \ 
When  saucy  trusting  of  the  cozen’d  thoughts  ? 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play  ? 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  •which  is  away:? 
But  more  of  this  hereafter. — You,  Diana,  < 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer  l 
Something  in  my  behalf.  < 

I)ia.  Let  death  and  honesty? 

Go  with  your  impositions,3  I  am  yours  ( 

Upon  your  will  to  suffer.  \ 

llel.  Yet,  I  pray  you:  so) 

But,  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on^ 
summer,  < 

When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns,  s 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.  We  must  away;  \ 
Our  wagon  is  prepar’d,  and  time  revives  us:  \ 


1  Breaking ,  disbanding. 

-  Motive,  instrument.  2  Impositions,  injunctions. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


/  All  ’s  well  that  ends  well  :  still  tlie  fine  ’s 
<;  tlie  crown;  85 

)  \Yhate’er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

<  [Eiveunt.  ] 

Scene  V.  liousillon.  Hall  of  the  Countess’s 
home . 

Enter  Countess,  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 

Laf  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with 


a  snipt- taffeta  fellow1  there,  [whose  viilanous  ; 
saffron  would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  ^ 
doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colour :]  your  ? 
daughter-in-law  had  been  alive  at  this  hour, 
and  your  son  here  at  home,  more  advanced  by 
the  king  than  by  that  red-tailed  humble-bee  I 
speak  of.  7 

Count.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him !  it 
was  the  death  of  the  most  virtuous  gentle¬ 
woman  that  ever  nature  had  praise  for  creat- 


Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir;  alias,  the  prince  of  darkness;  alias,  the  devil.— (Act  iv.  5.  44,  45.) 


ing:  if  she  had  partaken  of  my  flesh,  and  cost 
me  tlie  dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not 
have  owed  her  a  more  rooted  love.  13 

Laf  ’T  was  a  good  lady,  ’twas  a  good  lady: 
we  may  pick  a  thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on 
such  another  kerb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram 
of  the  salad,  or  rather,  the  herb  of  grace.2 

1 A  mipt-taffeta  fellow,  a  fellow  who  wore  ribbons  or 
snippings  of  taffeta— Lafeu’ s  contemptuous  allusion  to 
Parolles’  fine  clothes.  Compare  il  5. 18-21. 

-  Herb  of  grace,  rue. 


Laf  They  are  not  herbs,  you  knave ;  they 
are  nose-herbs.  20 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir  ;  I 
have  not  much  skill  in  grass. 

£Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself,—  5 
a  knave  or  a  fool?  £ 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman’s  service,  and  a) 
knave  at  a  man’s.  ) 

Laf.  Your  distinction'?  £ 

Clo.  I  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  5 
do  his  service.  | 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service, indeed.  ^ 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5, 


Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble, 
£  sir,  to  do  her  service. 

£  Laf  I  will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both 
J knave  and  fool. 

<!  Clo.  At  your  service. 

£  Laf  No,  no,  no. 

$  Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can 
l  serve  as  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

£  Laf  Who ’s  that?  a  Frenchman?  40 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  a5  has  an  English  name;  but 
|>  his  fisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France  than  there. 
Laf  What  prince  is  that? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir;  alias,  the  prince 
of  darkness;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf  Hold  thee,  there’s  my  purse:  I  give 
\  thee  not  this  to  suggest 1  thee  from  thy  master 
'thou  talkest  of;  serve  him  still.  48 

i  Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always 
j! loved  a  great  fire;  and  the  master  I  speak  of 
'  ever  keeps  a  good  fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the 
£  prince  of  the  world,  let  his  nobility  remain 
in  ’s  court.  I  am  for  the  house  with  the  nar¬ 
row  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for 
pomp  to  enter:  some  that  humble  themselves 
;inay;  but  the  many  will'  be  too  chill  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  they’ll  be  for  the  flowery  way  that 
leads  to  the  broad  gate  and  the  great  fire.  58 
Laf  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a- weary 
'of  thee;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I 
-  would  not  fall  out  with  thee.]  Go  thy  ways: 
let  my  horses  be  well  looked  to,  without  any 
tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  ’em,  sir,  they 
shall  be  jades’  tricks;  which  are  their  own 
right  by  the  law  of  nature.  [Exit. 

Laf.  A  shrewd  knave  and  an  unhappy.2 
Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord  that’s  gone  made 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him:  by  his  au¬ 
thority  he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
patent  for  his  sauciness ;  and,  indeed,  he  has 
no  pace,3  but  runs  where  he  will.  n 

Laf.  I  like  him  well;  ’tis  not  amiss.  And 
I  was  about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the 
good  lady’s  death,  and  that  my  lord  your  son 


1  Suggest,  seduce.  2  Unhappy,  roguish. 

3  No  pace,  no  settled,  orderly  habits. 
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was  upon  Ids  return  home,  I  moved,  the  king 
my  master  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  my 
daughter;  winch,  in  the  minority  of  them 
both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self-gracious  re¬ 
membrance,  did  first,  propose :  his  highness 
hath  promised  me  to  do  it:  and,  to  stop  up  the 
displeasure  he  hath  conceived  against  your 
son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does  your 
ladyship  like  it1?  82 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord ; 
and  I  wish  it  happily  effected. 

Laf  His  highness  conies  post  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  of  as  able  body  as  when  lie  numbered 
thirty:  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  de¬ 
ceived  by  him  that  in  such  intelligence  hath 
seldom  failed.  ss 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see 
him  ere  I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will 
be  here  to-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lord- 
ship  to  remain  with  me  till  they  meet  to¬ 
gether. 

\_Laf.  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  J 
manners  I  might  safely  be  admitted.  \ 

Count .  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable 
privilege.  > 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  '> 
charter;  but,  I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet.]  \ 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  0  madam,  yonder ’s  my  lord  your  son 
with  a  patch  of  velvet  on ’s  face:  whether 
there  be  a  scar  under ’t  or  no,  the  velvet 
knows;  but ’t  is  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet:  [[his ) 
left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,? 
but  his  right  cheek  is  vrarn  bare.  ) 

Laf  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a } 
good  livery  of  honour;  so  belike  is  that.  / 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed4  face.]  \ 

Laf  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you:  I 
long  to  talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier.  109 
[Exeunt  Countess  and  Laf eu. 
Clo.  Faith,  there ’s  a  dozen  of  ’em,  with  de¬ 
licate  fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers, 
which  bow  the  head  and  nod  at  every  man. 

[Exit. 


4  Carbonadoed,  disfigured  with  cuts. 
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ACT 

Sc bn e  I.  The  coast  at  France,  near  Marseilles. 

.Enter  Helena,  Wiimw,  >nnl  Diana,  with  two 
AtttUaldtltS. 

Jit -I.  Bui  this  exceeding  posting  day  and 
night 

Musi  wear  your  spirits  low;  we  cannot  help  it: 
But,  since  you  5ve  made  the  days  and  nights 
as  one. 

To  wear  your  gvntlo  limbs  in  my  allows, 

Be  hold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital 
As  nothing  ran  unroot  you.—  In  happy  time; — 

Enter  tt  (  Ientlhman. 

This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear, 

If  he  would  spend  his  power.-  God  save  you, 
sir. 

(hud.  And  you. 

lid.  Sir,  1  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of 
'France.  it) 

Uent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

I  lei.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  an*  not.  fall’ll 
From  tin*  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occa¬ 
sions, 

Which  lay  niee  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues;  for  the  which 
L  shall  continue  thankful. 

(lent.  What’s  your  will? 

llel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king; 

And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have 
To  come  into  his  presence*.  21 

(lent.  Tim  king's  not  here, 
lid.  ‘  Not  here,  sir! 

Uent  Not,  indeed: 

He  hence  removal  last  night,  and  with  more 
haste 

Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains! 

Ilei  Ali/s  well  that  ends  well  yet, 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse  and  means  un- 
■■  .fit, —  ■  ■ 

I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone? 

(lent  Marry,  as  1  Like  it,  to  Bousillon;. 
Whither  1  am  going. 

Mel  I  do  beseech  you,,  sir, 


V. 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me, 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand;  31 
\\  Inch,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 
.but  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  will  come  after  you  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make  us  means. 


Ihl.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king  —(Act  v.  1. 18, 10.) 


Gent.  This  I  ’ll  do  for  you. 

Eel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well 
thank’d, 

Wkate’er  falls  more. — We  must  to  horse 
again:— 

Go,  go,  provide.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  Rousillon.  The  court-yard  of 
the  Countess's  house. 

Enter  Clown,  meeting  Pabglles  in  tattered 
apparel. 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavache,  give  my 
Lord  Lafeu  this  letter:  I  have  ere  now,  sir, 
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been  better  known  to  you,  when  I  have  held 
familiarity  with  fresher  clothes ;  but  I  am 
now,  sir,  muddied  in  Fortune’s  mood,  and 
smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  Fortune’s  displeasure  is  but 
sluttish,  if  it  smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speak- 
test  of:  £1  will  henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  For¬ 
tune’s  buttering.  Prithee,  allow  the  wind.1  10 


Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  > 
sir;  I  spake  but  by  a  metaphor.  < 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I) 
will  stop  my  nose;  or  against  any  man’s  ineta-'- 
phor.  Prithee,  get  thee  further.  ) 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper.  £ 
Clo.  Foh,  prithee,  stand  away:  a  paper  fromSj 
Fortune’s  close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman  !]< 
Look,  here  he  comes  himself.  19* 


Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  nose,  sir;  I  spake  but  by  a  metapbor.—(Act  v.  2. 11, 12.) 


Enter  Lafeu. 

;  f  Here  is  a  pur  of  Fortune’s,  sir,  or  of  Fortune’s 
\  cat, — but  not  a  mnsk-cat, — that  lias  fallen  into 
( the  unclean  fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and, 
5  as  he  says,  is  muddied  withal :  pray  you,  sir, 
use  the  carp  as  you  may;  for  he  looks  like 
ja  poor,  decayed,  ingenious,2  foolish,  rascally 
(  knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes 
<of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  lordship.] 

[Exit. 

1  Allow  the  wind,  don’t  stop  it,  stand  to  the  leeward 
of  me. 

2  bigenious,  conscious  how  contemptible  he  is. 
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Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  Fortune 
hath  cruelly  scratched.  29 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do, 

’t  is  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  no  w.  £  Wherein  < 
have  you  played  the  knave  with  Fortune,  thatj 
she  should  scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  as 
good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrives 
long  under  her?  ]  There ’s  a  cardecue  for  you:  j 
let  the  justices  make  you  and  Fortune  friends; 

I  am  for  other  business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one 
single  word. 

You  beg  a  single  penny  more:  come?/ 
you  shall  ha ’t;  save  your  word.  40^ 


ACT  V.  Scene  A 
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ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


'  Par.  1  My  name,  my  y<*ud  lord,  is  Pantiles. 

La(  [[  You  bey  more  than  word,”  tluni. — ] 
Cok1 2  m v  passion  !  give  me  your  hand :  -  how 
does  your  drum  l 

Pur.  O  my  good  lord,  you  wore  tin*  lirst 
that  found  me  ! 

Luf.  Was  l,  in  sooth!  and  1  was  the  lirst 
that  lest  thee. 

*  Pur.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  briny  mo  in 
some  grave,  for  you  did  briny;  me  out.  so 

■;  .Li if.  Out  upon  thee,  knave!  [[dost  thou  put 
[upon  me  at  onee  both  the  otliee  of  Wod  and 
The  de.vil ?  one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the 
( other  brinys  thee  out.]  [  Truniprts  sound.  ]  The 
king’s  coming;  1  know  bv  his  trumpets.— 
Sirra.li,  impure  further  after  me;  1  had  talk  of 
yon  last  niyht  :  thouyh  you  are  a  foul  and  a 
knave,  you  shall  eat;  yo  to,  follow. 

Pur.  1  praise  Ood  for  you.  [  Exeunt. 

SoKNK  III.  ll<>nsdl<  >/t.  d  roosn  i/i  the 

(  'lift  Ilf  >  SS  S  it  1 1  ff.<t '. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kino,  (\u-ntkss,  Lafhii, 

tht‘  t m>  Ft'r/U'h  Lh/’i  Is,  (I'ltii  Atiendu  nts, 

Kiittj.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her;  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  mueli  poorer  by  it:  but  your  son, 
As  mail  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. 

Count.  'T  is  past,  my  liege; 

And  I  heseerh  your  majesty  to  make  it. 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i’  tin*  blaze  of  youth; 
When  oil  and  lire,  loo  strong  for  reason's  foree, 
O’erbears  it,  and  burns  on. 

lung .  My  honour’d  lady, 

f  have  foryiven  and  forgotten  all; 

Thouyh  my  revenges  wore  high-  hent  upon 
him,  id 

And  'WatebYt  the  time  to  shoot. 

Jj{f  TJiis  1  must,  say, 

Put  first  1  hey  my  pardon,  the  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
Offence  of  miyhty  note;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all:  he  lost  a  wife, 
Whose  beauty’'  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took 
captive; 

1  Cox,  UmTsi  (disguised  form  the  word), 

2  High,  violently 


W  hose  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scorn’d  to 
serve 

Humbly  call’d  mistress. 

^  in(J'  Praising  what  is  lost 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — Well,  call 

him  hither; .  20 

W  e  re  reconcil’d,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
I  All  repetition :—  let  him  not  ask  our  pardon; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 

And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
d  hJ  incensing  relies  of  it:  let  him  approach, 

A  stranger,  no  offender;  and  inform  him 
So  ’t  is  our  will  he  should. 

.First  (lent.  I  shall,  my  liege.  [Exit, 

king.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter? 
have  you  spoke? 

A<(J.  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your 

highness. 

Jung.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.  I’ve 
letters  sent  me  30 

That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

lie-enter  First  Lord ,  ushering  in  Bertram. 

h<{f  He  looks  well  on’t. 

king.  L  am.  not  a  day  of  season,3 
For  t-liou  mayst  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once:  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
1  hsiraeted  clouds  give  way;  so  stand  thou  forth, 

|  The  time,  is  fair  again, 
j  IFr.  [  Kneeling]  My  high-repented  blames, 

|  I  fear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

I  King.  All  is  whole; 

I  [. Bertram  rises. 

■  Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 

.  Let’s  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top; 

:  For  we  are  old,  and  on  ourquiek’st  decrees 
’  Th’  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time  41 
;  Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord? 

Per.  Admiringly,  my  liege:  at  first 
1  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
1  hirst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue: 
i  [[Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing,  } 
j  (V»n tempt  hisscornful  perspective4  did  lend  me,  j 
;  Which  warp’d  the  line  of  every  other  favour;5? 
|  Scorn'd  a  fair  colour,  or  express’d  it  stol’n;  507 
j  Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions  < 


a  A  day  of  season,  a  seasonable  day. 

*  Perspective,  an  optical  glass.  6  Favour,  features. 
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To  a  most  hideous  object:]  thence  it  came 
That  shewhom  all  men  prais’d, andwhom  myself, 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov’d,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excus’d: 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores 
away 

From  the  great  compt :  but  love  that  comes 
too  late, 

Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 

To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence, 
l  Crying,  “  That ’s  good  that  5s  gone.”  £  Our  rash 
l  faults  oo 

t  Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 
'!Not  knowing  them  until  we  know  their  grave: 
£  Oft  our  displeasures,1  to  ourselves  unjust, 
j  Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust: 
£  Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what  Js  done, 
{ While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon.] 
Be  this  sweet  Helen’s  knell,  and  now  forget 
her. 

Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair 
Maudlin: 

The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  we  ’ll  stay 
To  see  our  widower’s  second  marriage-day.  70 
Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  0  dear 
heaven,  bless ! 

Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  0  nature,  cesse ! 2 
Laf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house’s 
name 

Must  be  digested,3  give  a  favour  from  you, 

To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter, 

That  she  may  quickly  come. — ■ 

[Bertram  gives  Laf&u  a  ring . 

By  my  old  beard, 
And  every  hair  that ’s  on’t,  Helen,  that ’s  dead, 
Was  a  sweet  creature:  such  a  ring  as  this, 

The  last  that  e’er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 

I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not.  so 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it;  for 
mine  eye, 

While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten’d  to  ’t.~ ■ 
This  ring  was  mine;  and,  when  I  gave  it 
Helen, 

I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 

1  Displeasures,  dislikes. 

2  Cesse ,  cease. 

3  Digested,  i.e.  and  so  reduced  to  nothing,  and  lost. 
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I  would  relieve  her.  Had  you  that  craft,  to 
reave*  her 

Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe’er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 

The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I’ve  seen  her  wear  it;  and  she  reckon’d  it  oo 
At  her  life’s  rate. 

Laf.  I ’m  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv’d,  my  lord ;  she  never 
saw  it: 

In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown 
me, 

Wrapp’d  in  a  paper,  which  contain’d  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it:  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engag’d :  but  when  I  had  subscrib’d 
To  mine  own  fortune,3  and  inform’d  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas’d 
In  heavy  satisfaction,0  and  would  never  loo 
Deceive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself, 

That  knows  the  tinct 7  and  multiplying  me¬ 
dicine, 

Hath  not  in  nature’s  mystery  more  science 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring:  ’t was  mine,  ’twras 
Helen’s, 

Whoever  gave  it  you.  Then,  if  you  know' 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself, 
Confess  ’twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  en¬ 
forcement 

You  got  it  from  her:  she  call’d  the  saints  to 
surety 

That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed,—  no 
Where  you  have  never  come,— -or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak’st  it  falsely,  as  I  love 
mine  honour; 

And  mak’st  conjectural  fears  to  come  intome, 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.  If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman,— ’t  will  not  prove 
so;— 


4  Reave,  bereave,  deprive. 

5  Subscrib'd  to  mine  own  fortune ,  acknowledged  how 
matters  stood  with  me. 

3  Ileamy  satisfaction,  sorrowful  acquiescence. 

7  Tinct,  tincture. 
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And  yet  I  know  not: — thou  didst  hate  her 
deadly, 

And  she  is  dead;  which  nothing  hut  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. —  Take  him 
a, way. —  [Guards  seize  Bertram. 

^£My  fore- [)ast  proofs,  howe’er  the  matter  fall, 
j! Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity,  122 

$  Having  vainly  fear’d  too  little. — Away  with 
t:!  him  1  ] 

We’ll  sift  this  matter  further. 

.Ber.  I f  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.  [Emit,  (/ranted. 
King.  1  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Enter  a  (  Ik  nt  n  km  ax. 

(teiif.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I've  been  to  blame  or  no,  I  know  not: 

[l^  resent  mg  a  letter  to  the  King. 
Here.  ’s  a.  petition  from  a  Florentine,  i;;u 

Who  hath  tor  four  or  live  removes1  come  short 
To  tender  it.  herself.  I  undertook  if, 
Vanquish’d  thereto  by  tin4  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  1  know, 
/Is  here  attending:  £  her  business  looks  in  her 
I  With  an  importing-  visage;  and  she  told  me, 

1  In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
-'Your  highness  with  herse  if.]  ms 

hnaj.  [ 4kFpuu  his  many  protestations 
to  marry  mo  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to 
say  if.,  he  won  me.  Now  is  the  Fount  Ihmsillon  a 
widower:  his  vows  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my  hon¬ 
our’s  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking 
no  leave,  and  1  follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice: 
grant  it  me,  ()  king!  in  you  it  best  lies;  otherwise  a 
seducer  flourishes,  and  a  pom*  maid  is  undone. 

1 1 1 A X A  FAITLKT.” 

Laj.  I  will  buy  me  a  sun-in-law  in  a-  fair, 
and  toll3  for  this: 

I  ’ll  none  of  him. 

Kin<j.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on 
thee,  Lafou,  mo 

To  bring  forth  this  discovery.— Seek  these 
suitors: . 

Ho  speedily  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[Emeu at  Gentleman  and  some  Attendants. 

1  Remuses,  stages  <tf  her  journey;  for  she  failed  to  over¬ 
take  the  king. 

*  ImpoHimj,  uigH  Meant.  3  Tull,  pay  toll. 


I  am  afeard  the  life  of  Helen,  lady,  153 

Was  foully  snatch’d. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Re-enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  sith  wives  are  mon¬ 
sters  to  you, 

And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them 
lordship, 

Yet  you  desire  to  marry. 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  irith  Widow  and 
Diana. 

What  woman’s  that? 
Dm.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capulet: 

My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  yon  know,  ieo 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 
Wid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and 
honour 

Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring; 
And  both  shall  cease,4  without  your  remedy. 
King.  Come  hither,  count:  do  you  know 
these  women? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them :  do  they  charge  me 
further? 

l)ia.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your 
wife  ? 

Ber.  She ’s  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

BRl  If  you  shall  marry, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine; 
You  give  away  heaven’s  vows,  and  those  are 
mine;  in 

You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours, 

That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  me, — 
Either  both  or  none. 

Laf.  [To  Bertram]  Your  reputation  comes 
too  short  for  my  daughter ;  you  are  no  hus¬ 
band  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate 
creature, 

Whom  sometime  I  have  laugh’d  with:  let  your 
highness  im 

Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 


i  Cease,  come  to  an  end,  perish. 
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ACT  Y.  Scene  3. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


King .  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them 
ill  to  friend  182 

Till  your  deeds  gain  them:  fairer  prove  your 
honour 

Than  in  my  thought  it  lies ! 

I  Bia.  [[  Good  my  lord, 

<5  Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
( He  had  not  my  virginity. 

*  King. “2  What  say’st  thou  to  her? 

Ber.  She ’s  impudent,  my  lord, 

And  was  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord;  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him:  O,  behold  this  ring,  191 
[Showing  it  to  the  King  and  Countess. 
Whose  high  respect  and  rich  validity1 
Did  lack  a  parallel;  yet,  for  all  that, 

He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o’  the  camp, 

If  I  be  one. 

Count.  He  blushes,  and ’t  is  it: 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem, 

Conferr’d  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  ow’d  and  worn.  This  is  his  wife; 
That  ring ’s  a  thousand  proofs. 

King.  Methought  you  said 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it.  200 
JDia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument:  his  name ’s  Parolles. 
Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 
King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

[Exit  Lafeu,. 

Bbt'  What  of  him? 

He’s  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave, 

With  all  the  spots  0’  the  world  tax’d  and 
debosh’d,2 

Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  i  or  that  or  this  for  what  he  ’ll  utter, 

That  will  speak  any  thing? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think  she  has:  certain  it  is  I  lik’d  her, 
And  boarded  her  i’  the  wanton  way  of  youth : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 

As  all  impediments  in  fancy’s  course  214 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy;  and,  in  fine, 

Her  own  suit,  coming  with  her  modern3  grace, 
Subdu’d  me  to  her  rate:  she  got  the  ring; 


1  Validity ,  value.  2  JDebosh’d,  debased. 
3  Modern,  modish. 
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[[And  I  had  that  which  any  inferior  might  < 
At  market-price  have  bought.  ]  £ 

JDia.  I  must  be  patient: 

You,  that  have  turn’d  off*  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.4  I  pray  you  yet,—  221 

Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband, _ 

Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home, 

And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Bia.  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring?  this  ring  was 
his  of  late. 

JDia,.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story,  then,  goes  false,  you  threw 
it  him  229 

Out  of  a  casement. 

Bia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  boggle5  shrewdly,  every  feather 
starts  you. — 

Re-enter  Lafeu  with  Parolles. 

Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of? 

Bia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah, — but  tell  me  true,  I 
charge  you, 

Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I’ll  keep  off,— 
By  him  and  by  this  woman  here  what  know 
you? 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master 
hath  been  an  honourable  gentleman:  tricks 
he  hath  had  in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose :  did  he 
love  this  woman  ?  242 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her;  but  how? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman 
loves  a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that? 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave. — 
What  an  equivocal  companion6  is  this !  250 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  command. 

4  Diet  me,  put  me  under  strict  treatment. 

5  Boggle,  start  aside,  swerve. 

6  Companion,  contemptuously,  as  we  use  fellow. 


ACT  V,  Scene  S. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 


Lai.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  Dial,  but  a  ' 

naughty1  orator.  j 

Did.  Ho  \ou  know  lie  promised  me.  mar-  j 

riage'4  j 

!>dr.  Faith,  I  know  more  than  III  speak.  j 
King.  Hut  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  j 

knowest?  ,J'17 

l\tr.  Yes,  so  please'  your  majesl  \ .  I  did  go 
between  them,  as  1  said;  but  more  than  that, 
he  loved  her,  for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for 
her,  and  talked  of  Satan,  and  of  Limbo,  and 
of  Furies,  and  1  know  imt  what :  yet  I  was 
in  that  credit  with  them  at  that,  time,  that  l 
■  knew  [of  their  going  to  bed;  and  of  other  mo- 
Hions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and]  things 
whieli  would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of ; 
therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast,  spoken  all  already,  unless 
thou  eanst  say  tiro  are  married;  hut-  thou 
art  too  tine-  in  thy  evidenee;  therefore  stand 
aside.  ■  -"e 

This  ring,  you  sa\,  was  \  otu*s? 

Ditf.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Kithf.  Where  did  \n?i  buy  it  !  or  who  gave 
it  you ! 

Dirt.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  1  did  not 
buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  I 

Did .  1 1  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

Kituj.  Where  did  you  find  it,  then  : 

Did.  I  found  if  not. 

King.  if  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these 
wavs. 

How  eon  Id  you  give  it  him  { 

Did.  1  ne\  er  gave  Tt  him. 

Ldf.  This  woman  V.  an  easy  glove,  my  lord; 
she  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  'flits  ring  was  mine;  I  gave  it  Ids 
first  wifi1.  uso 

Did.  It  might  be  yours  or  hers,  for aught  i 
know. 

King.  Dike  Iter  away;  I  do  not  like  her  now; 
To  prism i  with  her:  and  away  with  him.  ■ 
Unless  thou  tells!  me  where  thou  hadsf  lids 
rino 

Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  1  11  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 


AtT  V.  Scene  3. 

I'll  l'O  iu  Oil,  my  liege. 

A  t ii;/.  1  think  tliec  now  some  common  cus- 
tomer. 

[  />*".  h>y  dove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  ’twas  ■ 

you.  1; 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus’d  him  all  ! 
this  while?  j 

Did.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not! 

guilty:  290 ! 

He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  lie'll  swear  to  V S 
I  'll  swear  l  am  a  maid,  ami  he  knows  not,.  !> 

(Leaf  king,  1  am  no  strumpet,  by  niv  life-  S 

I 'm  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife.]!' 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears;  to  prison 
with  her. 

Did.  Hood  mother,  feteh  mi  bail  [n/„» 

Witlnir  th r:  ring."]--  Stay,  royal  sir: 

[  hxit  11  i</uu:. 

The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring  is  sent  for 
And  he  shall  surety  me.  Hut  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  lie  know?,  himself, 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  Imre  I  quit 
him:  :m 

£  Hi*  knows  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd;  ’ 
And  at-  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  rhiid: 

1  lead  though  she  be,  slm  foe  is  her  voium  one 
kick:]  .  ‘ 

So  there's  my  riddle,  One  that  s  dead  is 
quick: 

And  now  belaid  tin*  meaning. 

Kc~ nn t cr  Winow,  with  1 1  k t * k n ,\ » 

King.  Is  there  m>  rxmvisf 

Beguiles  tht*  truer  oflav  of  inino  e\ es { 

Is 't  real  that  I  see l 

UK.  No,  my  good  had; 

T  is  hut  the  shallow  of  a  wife  \ou  *<*e, 
d'he  iiaiiu-,  and  not  the  thing. 

lUn\  Both,  both;  i ),  pardon! 

HD.  £0  my  good  lord,  when  !  was  like  this 
maid,  ;;jo 

I  found  you  wondrous  kind.]  There  is  vouid 
ring; 

Ami,  look  you,  here’s  your  lot*  r:  this  it  says: 
^  When  from  my  finger  yon  can  get  this  rim**, 
And  are  by  me  with  child,  &eA  Tins  is  done: 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  an-  doubly  won? 

Her.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know 

this  dearly, 

I  Jll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 
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*  Naughty,  gmaffcwietlilug. 


*  Fine,  subtle. 


1 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


Ilel  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove 
untrue, 

Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you ! — 
[To  Countess ]  0  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you 
living'?  320 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions;  I  shall  weep 
anon: — 

[To  Parolles]  Good  Tom  Drum,  lend  me  a 
handkercher :  so,  I  thank  thee :  wait  on  me 
home,  I’ll  make  sport  with  thee:  let  thy  cour¬ 
tesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story 
know, 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. — 
[To  Diana\  If  thou  he’st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped 
flower, 

Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I’ll  pay  thy 
dower;  328 

For  I  can  guess  that,  by  thy  honest  aid, 
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Thou  kept’st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid.' — 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  ami  less, 
Resolvedly1  more  Unsure  shall  express:  332 

All  yet  seems  well;  and  if  it  end  so  moot, 

The' bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[Flourish.. 

Epilogue. 

[The  king’s  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done:  / 
All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won,  J- 

That  you  express  content;  which  we  will  pay,? 
With  strife  to  please  you,  day  exceeding  day:) 
Ours  be  your  patience  then,  and  yours  ourS 
parts;  339  < 

Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our? 
hearts.  [Exeunt. 


1  Resolvedly ,  clearly. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


1.  Dramatis  .Personas.  The  Dramatis  Persona)  of  this 
play  have  been  left,  either  through  oversight  or  through 
the  haste  with  which  the  play  was  wiitten,  in  a  very 
confused  and  unsatisfactory  condition  as  far  as  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  them  goes.  We  have  at  least  four  important  speak¬ 
ing  characters  who  have  no  names  at  all,  viz.  the  First 
and  Second  Lord,  the  First  Soldier,  and  the  Gentleman 
attached  to  the  French  court  who  aids  Helena  in  her  suit 
to  the  king  (v.  I.);  besides  these  we  have  Two  Gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  French  army  (iii.  2.),  and  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  of  nameless  lords  and  gentlemen.  In  the  case  of  the 
French  lords  who  accompany  Bertram  to  the  war,  the 
omission  seems  the  more  singular,  because  from  iv.  3. 


199-324  we  learn  that  they  were  two  brothers,  and  that 
their  names  were  Dumain.  In  the  edition  which  Kemble 
prepared  for  the  stage  we  find  no  less  than  five  additional 
Dramatis  Personae  named:  Dumain,  Lewis = First  and 
Second  Lords,  who  take  an  important  part  in  act  iv.  scene 
3;  Jagues  and  Biron,  belonging  to  the  French  army, 
and  friends,  apparently,  of  Bertram;  and  Tourville,  a 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  French  court,  who  appears  in 
act  v.  It  would  certainly  be  far  more  convenient  to  adopt 
some  names  for  the  First  and  Second  Lord,  if  not  for  all 
these  characters ;  but  there  is  no  internal  evidence  in  the 
play  on  which  we  can  assign  to  any  of  these  nameless 
characters  any  name  except  Dumain  to  the  First  Lord, 
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ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


and  Dumain ,  jim.,  to  his  brother;  the  latter’s  Christian 
name  not  being  mentioned.  The  First  Soldier,  who  plays 
the  pari  of  the  Interpreter,  is  generally  known  by  that 
title,  as  appears  from  the  notices  of  the  performance 
of  this  play.  We  have  therefore  given  a  somewhat  fuller 
description  of  the  Dramatis  Persons  than  that  usually 
given;  and  though  we  have  not  ventured  to  go  so  far  as  to 
adapt  into  the  list  of  Dramatis  Persona  the  names  to  be 
found  in  Kemble’s  acting  edition,  yet  it  would  be  a  very 
great  convenience  if,  as  far  as  concerns  the  First  and 
Second  Lord,  editors  were  to  agree  to  adopt  the  names  of 
Dumain  and  Lewis,  for  the  first  of  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  is  a  justification  in  the  text—  E.  A.  M. 

ACT  I.  Scene  1. 

2.  Line  5:  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,.— Wardship  was 
one  of  the  feudal  incidents.  In  virtue  of  it  the  lord  had 
the  care  of  his  tenant’s  person  during  his  minority,  and 
enjoyed  the  profits  of  his  estate.  By  another  “  incident,” 
that  of  marriage,  the  lord  had  the  right  of  tendering  a 
husband  to  his  female  wards,  or  a  wife  to  his  male  wards; 
a  refusal  involving  the  forfeit  of  the  value  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  that  is,  the  sum  that  any  one  would  give  the  lord 
for  such  an  alliance.  These  customs  prevailed  in  England 
and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  in  no  province  of 
France  with  the  exception  of  Normandy.  Shakespeare, 
however,  is  not  responsible  for  whatever  error  there  may 
be  in  making  the  French  king  impose  a  wife  upon  Ber¬ 
tram,  as  he  only  followed  the  original  story.  See  Hallam, 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  ed.  1853. 

3.  Lines  10-12;  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 
wanted,  rather  thaniACK.it  where  there  is  such  abundance. 
—So  worthy  a  gentleman  as  Bertram  would  he  more 
likely  to  arouse  kindly  feelings  in  a  man  of  defective 
sympathies,  than  fail  to  win  them  from  so  generous  a 
heart  as  that  of  the  King  of  France.  Warburton  altered 
lack  to  slack,  which,  says  Capell,  “is  the  very  term  the 
place  calls  for;  and  so  natural  a  correction,  that  he  who 
does  not  embrace  it,  must  be  under  the  influence  of  some 
great  prepossession.” 

4.  Lines  47-49:  where  an  unclean  mind  carries  virtuous 
qualities,  there  commendations  go  with  pity, —they  are 
virtues  and  traitors  too,— While  we  commend  his  virtues 
we  naturally  feel  pity  for  the  man  in  whom  they  are  hut 
bright  spots  in  a  nature  otherwise  vicious;  hut  why  are 
these  virtues  called  traitors?  Surely  not,  as  Johnson 
thought,  because  they  betray  his  too  confiding  friends 
into  evil  courses,  but  because  they  are  false  to,  inconsis¬ 
tent  with,  the  rest  of  his  character. 

5.  Line  58:  livelihood.—  Liveliness;  not  used  by  Shake¬ 
speare  in  its  modern  sense.  Compare: 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm, 

The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 

—Venus  and  Ad.  25,  26. 

6.  Line  61:  thantohaveit.— F.l reads  “teie?itohaue— .” 
The  reading  in  the  text  is  due  to  Dyce.  For  the  insertion 
of  to  in  the  second  member  of  the  comparison  Abbott 
(Shakespearian  Grammar,  §  416)  quotes  Bacon  (Essay  s,  103): 
“In  a  word,  a  man  Avere  better  relate  himself  to  a  Statue 
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or  Picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother  ” 
Capell  printed:  “  than  have  it.” 

7.  Lines  65,  66:  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the 
excess  7nakes  it  soon  mortal—  If  grief  in  any  shape  is  the 
enemy  of  the  living,  excessive  indulgence  in  it  must  soon 
make  of  it  a  fatal  or  deadly  enemy.  It  is  to  this  sentiment 
that  Lafeu  refers  (1.  68):  “How  understand  we  that?" 

8.  Line  85:  The  best  wishes,  &c. — Since  Rowe  the  whole 
of  this  speech  has  been  given  as  spoken  to  Helena.  On 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  (Shakespeariana,. 
vol.  i.  p.  54)  I  have  assumed  the  first  part  of  it:  “The 
best  wishes  that  can  he  forged  in  your  thoughts  he  ser¬ 
vants  to  you"— to  he  addressed  to  the  countess. 

9.  Lines  91,  92: 

these  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 

Than  those  I  shed  for  him. 

Not,  as  Johnson  supposed,  the  tears  shed  by  great  people, 
the  King  and  Countess,  but,  as  Monck  Mason  says,  “  the 
big  and  copious  tears  she  then  shed  herself,  which  were 
caused  in  reality  by  Bertram’s  departure,  though  attri¬ 
buted  by  Lafeu  and  the  Countess  to  the  loss  of  lier  father; 
and  from  this  misapprehension  of  theirs  graced  bis  re¬ 
membrance  more  than  those  she  actually  shed  for  him.” 

10.  Line  100:  sphere.— The  sphere  of  a  star  is  the  orbit 
in  which  it  moves;  and  this  is  generally  the  sense  in  which 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word;  he  rarely  applies  it  to  the  star 
itself,  as  in  the  following: — 

all  kind  of  natures 

That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere,— Timon,  i.  1.  65,  66. 

11.  Line  106:  In  our  heart's  table.— The  table  is  the 
material  on  which  the  picture  is  drawn;  compare: 

Mine  eye  hath  play’d  the  painter  and  hath  stall'd 
Thy  beauty’s  form  in  table  of  my  heart.— Sonn.  xxiv. 

12.  Lines  114-116:! 

That  they  take  place,  when  virtue’s  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind:  withal,  full  oft  we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  supeiiflu  dutifully. 

The  vices  of  Parolles  suit  him  so  well  that  they  enable 
him  to  take  precedence  over  men  of  unattractive,  un¬ 
yielding  virtue;  he  is  received  into  good  society  when 
they  are  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  wisdom  starves  while 
folly  has  more  than  enough. 

For  this  use  of  “superfluous”  compare: 

Let  the  superfluous  and  /wjvf-dieted  man, 

That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly. 

— Lear,  iv.  r.  70  *72. 

13.  Line  150:  Be  that  hangs  himself,  Ac.— He  that  hangs 
himself  and  a  virgin  are,  in  this  circumstance,  alike;  they 
are  both  self  •destroyers.— Malone. 

14.  Line  160:  within  ten  year  it  will  make  itself  ten.— 
F.l  reads  “within  ten  yeare  it  will  make  it  selfe  two;" 
which  is  clearly  wrong.  The  correction  is  due  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer. 

15.  Line  171:  which  wear  not  now.— F.  1  reads  “which 
were  not  now.”  The  correction  is  Rowe’s. 

16.  Line  179:  Not  my  virginity  yet— This  speech  has 
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caused  much  perplexity  to  the  commentators.  Johnson 
says:  “The  whole  speech  is  abrupt,  unconnected  and 
obscure;”  and  Warburton  is  persuaded  that  “the  eight 
lines  following  friend  (1.  181)  is  the  nonsense  of  some 
foolish  conceited  player,”  who,  finding  a  thousand  loves 
mentioned  and  only  three  enumerated,  added  a  few  more 
of  his  own.  The  obscurity,  however,  is  not  so  great  as 
appears  at  first  sight.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  word  there,  without  anything  being  mentioned 
to  which  it  could  refer:  ‘  There  shall  your  master  have  a 
thousand  loves’  (1. 180).  From  1. 191:  ‘  The  court’s  a  learn¬ 
ing -place,’  it  is  clear  that,  with  possibly  a  secret  undercur¬ 
rent  of  reference  to  herself  (Rolfe),  the  place  in  Helena’s 
mind  is  the  court,  where  Bertram  would  be  entangled  in 
all  these  thousand  love  affairs.  Nevertheless  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  short  line  ‘not  my  virginity  yet’  is  abrupt, 
and  perhaps  intentionally  so.  Sir  Philip  Perring  (Hard 
Knots  in  Shakespeare,  1886,  p.  151)  says:  “A  short  line  here 
is  surely  not  out  of  place,  where  the  subject  is  cut  short — 
where  there  is  a  break,  a  pause— -perhaps  a  silent  wish,  a 
secret  sigh;  where  at  any  rate  there  is  a  marked  crisis  in 
the  conversation,  and  Helena  has  to  extemporize  another 
more  appropriate  but  not  less  engaging  topic.”  If  this 
explanation  does  not  satisfy  us,  we  must  take  refuge  in 
the  supposition  that  some  words  have  been  lost,  the  re¬ 
covery  of  which  will  complete  the  sense;  and  accordingly 
Hanmer  reads: 

Not  my  virginity  yet. — You’re  for  the  court: 

There  shall  your  master,  &c. 

This  reading  was  adopted  by  Capell,  while  Malone  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  omission  is  in  Parolles’s  speech,  and  that 
after  the  words  “’tis  a  withered  pear”  we  should  read, 
“I  am  now  bound  for  the  court;  will  you  anything  with 
it?  [i.e.  the  court].”  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Folio  has 
only  a  colon  at  yet,  a  fact  which,  so  far  as  it  is  of  any 
value  at  all,  tends  to  show  that  the  line  is  incomplete. 
As  they  stand  the  words  “Not  my  virginity  yet”  are  a 
reply  to  Parolles’s  question,  “Will  you  anything  with  it?” 
and  mean  “I  will  nothing  with  my  virginity  yet." 

17.  Line  181:  A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  &c.-~ These  are 
the  names  Helena  applies  to  the  various  mistresses  who 
will  captivate  Bertram  at  court ;  for  instance,  a  rare  and 
matchless  dame  would  be  a  phoenix,  and  one  who  com¬ 
mands  him  and  his  affections,  a  captain. 

18.  Line  188:  Christendoms. — Christian  names — the  only 
time  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  Malone 
quotes  Nash,  Four  Letters  Confuted  (1593):  “But  for  an 
author  to  renounce  his  Christendoms  to  write  in  his  owne 
commendation,  to  refuse  the  name  which  his  Godfathers 
and  Godmothers  gave  him  in  his  baptisme,”  <fcc. 

19.  Line  218:  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing. — The  meaning  of 
this  passage  appears  to  be  this:  “If  your  valour  will 
suffer  you  to  go  backward  for  advantage,  and  your  fear 
for  the  same  reason  will  make  you  run  away,  the  com¬ 
position  that  your  valour  and  fear  make  in  you,  must  be 
a  virtue  that  will  fly  far  and  swiftly.”  A  bird  of  a  good 
wing  is  a  bird  of  swift  and  strong  flight.— Monde  Mason. 

20.  Line  227 :  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy 
friends.-- Dyce  quotes  W.  W.  Williams  (The  Parthenon, 


Nov.  1,  1862,  p.  S4S),  who  proposed  to  read:  “when  thou 
hast  money,  remember  thy  friends.” 

21.  Lines  237,  238: 

The  mightiest  SPACE  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes ,  and  kiss  like  NATIVE  things. 
Malone  correctly  gives  the  meaning:  “The  affections 
given  ns  by  nature  often  unite  persons  between  whom  for¬ 
tune  or  accident  has  jflaced  the  greatest  distance  or  dis¬ 
parity;  and  cause  them  to  join  like  likes  (instar  par ium), 
like  persons  in  the  same  situation  or  rank  of  life.”  Space 
will  then  be  put  for  spaces,  according  to  the  metrical 
usage,  by  which  “the  plural  and  possessive  cases  of  nouns 
in  which  the  singular  ends  in  s,  se ,  ss,  cc  and  go  are  fre¬ 
quently  written  .  .  .  without  the  additional  syllable” 
(Abbott,  Sh.  Gram.  §  471).  See  also  W.  S.  Walker, 
Shakespeare’s  Versification,  art.  li.  p.  243,  where  a  large 
number  of  examples  are  quoted.  For  “native”  in  the 
sense  of  congenial,  kindred  compare: 

’tis  often  seen 

Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds. — Act  i.  3.  150-152. 

and 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. — Hamlet,  i.  2.  47. 

22.  Line  241:  What  hath  been  cannot  be.— Hanmer 
suggested:  “  What  hath  not  been  can’t  be;”  and  so  .Dyce; 
but  I  agree  with  Sir  Philip  Perring  (Hard  Knots,  p.  153) 
in  thinking  the  change  unnecessary.  These  timid  ven¬ 
turers  regard  as  impossible  what,  in  spite  of  their  ob¬ 
stinate  refusal  to  believe  it,  has  actually  taken  place. 

ACT  I.  Scene  2. 

23.  Line  1:  Senoys. — The  Sanesi,  as  they  are  termed  by 
Boccace.  Painter,  who  translates  him,  calls  them  Senois. 
They  were  the  people  of  a  small  republic,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Sieima.  The  Florentines  were  at  perpetual 
variance  with  them. — Steevens. 

24.  Line  11:  He  hath  arm’d  our  answer. — He  hath  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  ready  and  fit  answer. 

25.  Line  IS:  Count  RotrsiLLON. — The  Folio,  which  here 
has  Count  Rosignoll,  usually  spells  the  word  Rossillion. 
Painter  has  Rossiglione. 

26.  Lines  33-36: 

but  they  may  jest, 

Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour: 

So  like  a  courtier,  &c. 

The  punctuation  is  that  of  the  Folio.  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  (approved  by  Capell,  Steevens,  and  Dyce)  proposed 
to  punctuate: 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour, 

So  like  a  courtier. 

But  the  original  punctuation  gives  the  better  sense:  “  The 
young  lords  of  the  present  day,”  says  the  king,  “may  go 
on  with  their  mockeries  till  no  one  pays  any  attention 
to  them,  and  without  that  power  of  keeping  their  folly 
within  the  hounds  required  by  self-respect  which  Ber¬ 
tram’s  father  had.  He  was  so  much  all  that  a  courteous 
gentleman  ought  to  he  that  his  pride  was  without  con¬ 
tempt,  and  his  sharpness  without  bitterness,  unless  in- 
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deed  it  was  his  equal  who  had  roused  him:  ids  sense  of 
honour  was  a  perfectly  regulated  clock,  of  which  Ins 
tongue  was  the  hammer,  and  ever  struck  the  note  of  dis¬ 
approbation  when  the  hand  pointed  to  the  right  moment, 
and  then  only.”  The  Globe  editors  mark  line  36  as  cor¬ 
rupt. 

27.  Line  45:  In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.  —  Sir 
Philip  Perring  seems  to  me  very  happy  in  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  these  words:  “in  the  sentence  ‘he  lmmhled *  I 
catch  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  humble  poor— their  own 
poor  way  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  great 
man’s  condescension  ”  (Hard  Knots,  p.  155).  Be  humbled, 
then,  is  in  the  phrase  of  ‘  ‘  creatures  of  another  place,  ”  *  *  he 
made  himself  humble.”  Malone  explains  it,  “he  being 
humbled  in  their  poor  praise,”  i.  e.  humbling  himself  by 
accepting  their  praises.  The  Globe  editors  mark  the  line 
as  corrupt. 

28.  Lines  50,  51: 

So  in  approof  lives  not  Ids  epitaph 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

Approof,  as  in  ii.  5.  3:  “of  very  valiant  approof is  the 
state  of  being  approved;  and  the  lines  mean,  as  Ilr. 
Schmidt  explains,  after  Heath  and  Malone,  “His  epitaph 
receives  by  nothing  such  confirmation  and  living  truth  as 
by  your  speech.” 

29.  Lines  59,  60: 

After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits. 

Snuff  is  the  burnt  wick,  and  used  metaphorically  for  a 
feeble  and  expiring  old  age,  and  the  words  mean  “  to  be 
called  a  snuff  by  younger  spirits.  ”  Compare: 

My  snujf  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Burn  itself  out.  — Lear,  iv.  6.  39,  40. 

30.  Lines  61,  62: 

whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments. 

Johnson  explains  this:  “Who  have  no  other  use  of  their 
faculties  than  to  invent  new  modes  of  dress.” 

ACT  I.  Scene  8. 

31.  — Steevens  calls  attention  to  some  verses  by  William 
Cartwright  prefixed  to  the  folio  Beaumont  <fc  Fletcher, 
1647,  which  may  have  reference  to  this  dialogue  between 
the  Countess  and  the  Clown,  or  to  that  between  Olivia 
and  the  Clown  in  Twelfth  Night,  act  i.  sc.  5.  ; 

Shakespeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  jest  lyes 
I’  tli’  Ladies  questions,  and  the  Fooles  replyes; 

Old  fashion’d  wit,  which  walkt  from  town  to  town 
In  turn’d  Hose,  which  our  fathers  call’d  the  Clown; 

Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceannesse  call, 

And  which  made  Bawdry  passe  for  Comicall. 

— Ed.  1647,  sig.  cl  2  b. 

32.  Line  3:  Madam ,  the  care  1  have  had  to  EVEN  your 
content ,  <fcc.— -“It  ill  becomes  me  to  publish  my  deserts 
myself;  I  would  have  you  look  in  the  record  of  my  deeds, 
to  discover  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  act  up  to  your 
satisfaction.”  For  the  verb  even  in  this  sense  compare: 

There ’s  more  to  be  considered;  but  we  ’ll  men 

All  that  good  time  will  give  us  [and  so  make  the  most  of  it]. 

—Cymbeline,  in.  4.  184, 185. 


33.  Line'  20:  to  go  to  the  world .  'To  be  married.  Com¬ 
pare:  “Tims  goes  every  one  to  the  world  but  I,  and  I  am 
sunburnt ;  I  may  sit  in  a  corner  and  cry  lieigh-ho  for  a 
husband ! ”  (Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  331).  And  “a  woman  of  the 
world,”  is  a  married  woman.  “I  hope  it  is  no  dishonest 
desire  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the  world”  (As  You 
Like  It,  v.  3.  3). 

34.  Line  20:  ISBF/L  the  woman  and  L  -  F.  1  has  li Isbell 
the  woman  and  w”;  the  correction  was  made  in  F.  2. 

35.  Line  25:  Service  is  no  heritage.-  According  to  Kit- 
son  a  proverbial  expression.  The  connection  seems  to  he; 
“if  service  is  no  blessing,  children  are.”  The  Lev.  John 
Hunter  (ed.  1873)  quotes  Psalm  cxxvii.  3,  “  Lo,  children 
are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord." 

36.  Line  46:  You  ’re  shallow,  madam,  in  great  friends. 
—“You  don’t  understand  fully  what  a  great  friend  is.” 
Hanmer  altered  to  “you’r  shallow,  madam;  e’en  great 
friends;”  and  the  change  was  adopted  by  Capell,  Malone, 
and  Dyce. 

37.  Line  41):  to  in  the  crop,  spelt  Inne  in  the  .Folio,  is 
to  get  it  in,  harvest  it. 

38.  Lines  55,  56:  young  Charbon  the  puritan  and  old 
Poysam  the  papist—  Malone  suggested  that  Poysam  was  a 
misprint  for  Poisson,  alluding  to  the  custom  of  eating  fish 
on  fast-days;  and  that  Charbon,  “  Firebrand,”  was  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  fiery  zeal.of  the  Puritans.  Dyce  quotes  a 
writer  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Aug.  8,  1803,  p.  106.  After 
dismissing  the  latter  part  of  Malone’s  conjectures  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  this  writer  continues:  “As  however  Poisson  is 
significant  of  the  fasting  and  self-denying  Papist,  so  I 
think  Charbon,  Chairbon,  or  Chairbounne  was  given  au¬ 
thentically  to  the  fast-denying  or  sleek  Puritan  as  derivable 
from  chair  bonne,  or  bonne  chair.  The  antithesis  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  allusions  prove  the  truth  of  these 
emendations  and  interpretations;  and  if  other  proof  were 
wanting,  it  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  Shakespeare  has 
clearly  appropriated  to  his  own  purposes  the  old  French 
proverb,  ‘  Jeune  chair,  et  vie!  poisson  ’—gating  flesh  and 
old  fish  (are  the  daintiest).  Hence  also,  the  full  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  not  that  some,  but  that  the 
best  men,  whatever  their  age  or  whatever  may  be  their 
own  or  their  wives’  religious  opinions,  all  share  the  com¬ 
mon  fate.” 

39.  Line  58:  they  may  joul  horns  together.— For  joul 
(he.  dash,  thrust),  compare;  “That  skull  had  a  tongue  in 
it,  and  could  sing  once:  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the 
ground,. as  if  it  were  Cain’s  jawbone”  (Hamlet,  v.  1.  83). 

40.  Line  64:  the  ballad.— Steevens  quotes  John  Grange, 
The  Golden  Aphroditis,  whereunto  be  annexed  his  Gar¬ 
den,  1577: 

Content  yourself  as  well  as  I,  let  reason  rule  your  mind, 

As  cuckoldes  corns  by  destinlc,  so  cuckowcs  sing  by  kind. 

41.  Line  90:  but  ONE  every  blazing  star.— F.  1  has  uore 
every;  ”  the  emendation  is  due  to  the  Collier  MS.  Staun¬ 
ton  printed  “’fore.” 

42.  Line  96:  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command , 
&c. — “  ’T  is  a  wonder  if  a  man  should  execute  a  woman’s 
commands,  and  yet  no  mischief  be  done!  But  then 
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honesty  like  mine,  though  not  very  precise  or  puritanical, 
will  do  no  mischief;  it  will  bear  itself  humbly,  and  do  my 
lady’s  bidding,  though  all  the  while  secretly  priding  itself 
on  its  own  excellence.”  The  Puritans,  as  everybody  knows, 
took  violent  offence  at  the  surplice,  and  their  “big 
hearts”  would  brook  nothing  more  ornamental  than  the 
black  gown.  The  surplice  might  be  styled  a  surplice  of 
humility  when  worn  in  humble  submission  to  the  orders 
of  the  church.  Steevens  quotes  A  Match  at  Midnight,  1633 
(Dodsley,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vol.  xiii.  p.  14):  “IF  has  turned  his 
stomach  for  all  the  world  like  a  Puritan’s  at  the  sight 
of  a  surplice;”  and  The  Hollander,  1640:  “A  puritan  who, 
because  he  saw  a  surplice  in  the  church  would  needs  hang 
himself  in  the  bell-ropes.” 

.For  “710  puritan  ”  Tynvhitt  proposed  puritan;  “though 
honesty  be  a  puritan,  i.e.  strictly  moral,  it  will  not  stand 
out  obstinately  against  the  injunctions  of  the  chnrch,  but 
will  humbly  submit  itself  to  them.”  This  conjecture  had 
the  approval  of  Malone,  but  the  original  reading  gives 
sufficiently  good  sense. 

43.  Line  118 :  Love  no  god  that  would  7iot  extend  his 
might,  ONLY  where  qualities  were  level.— Only,  as  Schmidt 
points  out,  is  used  as  if  the  sentence  were  not  negative, 
but  affirmative  =  “that  would  extend  it  only  where,  &c.” 

44.  Line  119:  Dian  no  queeoi  of  virgins . — The  words 
Lian  7io  were  inserted  by  Theobald.  The  Folio  has 
“leuell,  Queene  of  Virgins,  that,”  Ac.  For  the  word 
knight,  applied  to  a  female,  compare: 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 

Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight. 

— Much  Ado,  v.  3.  12,  13. 

Thy  virgin  knight  is  Hero,  who,  like  Helena,  belonged  to 
Diana’s  order  of  chastity.  See  Much  Ado,  note  386. 

45.  Line  120:  that  'would  suffer  her  poor  knight  sm~- 
piised.—Rowe  unnecessarily  inserted  “  to  be  ”  before  "  sur¬ 
prised.”  Dyce  quotes: 

And  suffer  not  their  mouthes  shut  up,  oh  Lord, 

Which  still  thy  name  with  praises  doo  record. 

— Drayton’s  Harmonic  of  the  Church,  1591,  sig.  F  2. 

46.  Lines  157,  158: 

That  this  distempe7',d  messenger  of  ivet, 

The  many -colour'd  lids,  rounds  thine  eye  l 
Referring,  says  Henley,  to  “  that  suffusion  of  colours  which 
glimmers  around  the  sight  when  the  eye-lashes  are  wet 
with  tears,”  he  compares: 

And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream’ d  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 

-—Rape  of  Lucrece,  1586,  1587, 

47.  Line  177:  The  mystery  of  your  LONELINESS.  —Theo¬ 
bald’s  correction  for  the  louelinesse  of  the  Folios. 

48.  Line  183:  th*  one  to  th '  other,  F.  1  has  “  ’ton  tooth 
to  th’  other,”  a  manifest  printer's  error. 

49.  Line  184.-— The  plural  behaviours  is  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  used  in  the  sense  of  “gestures,”  “manners;” 
e.g.  “  one  man,  seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when 
he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love”  (Much  Ado,  ii.  3.  7). 

50.  Line  194 :  bond.  —  For  this  word  in  the  sense  of 
obligation,  compare  “you  make  my  bonds  still  greater,” 


i.e.  my  obligations  to  you  (Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1.  8); 
and : 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little 
For ’t  is  a  bond  in  men. 

— Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1.  143,  144. 

51.  Line  197:  appeach’d. — For  this  sense  of  appeach’d  — 
informed  against,  compare: 

were  he  twenty  times  my  son, 

I  would  appeach  him.  — Rich,  II.  v.  e.  xor,  102. 

52.  Line  208:  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve.— 
Farmer  supposed  captious  to  be  a  contraction  of  capa¬ 
cious;  Malone  thought  it  only  signified  “capable  of 
receiving  what  was  put  into  it.”  Ho  other  instance  of 
the  word  is  known.  Intenible  is  the  reading  of  F.  2; 
F.  1  has  intemible. 

53.  Line  210:  And  lack  not  to  lose  still.— It,  like  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  she  still  kept  on  pouring  water 
into  a  sieve,  though  the  supply  never  failed,  she  lost  it  all. 
Her  love  failed  not,  but  since  it  never  was  rewarded  it 
was  thrown  away. 

54.  Lines  218,  219: 

Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love. 

Malone  proposed  to  read: 

Love  dearly,  and  wish  chastely,  that,  &c., 

but  the  separation  of  the  dependent  clause  from  “wish” 
by  another  verb  is  but  the  result  of  rapid  composition. 
The  words  of  course  mean:  “If  you  ever  entertained  an 
honest  passion  which  implies  the  union  of  chastity  and 
desire,  of  Diana  and  Venus,  then  pity  me.” 

55.  Line  226: 1  will  tell  truth. — So  F.  1;  F.  2  has  “I  will 
tell  true.  ” 

56.  Line  229:  maiiifest  experience  =  experience  mani¬ 
fested  to  the  world.  W.  S.  Walker  (Critical  Examination 
of  the  Text  of  Shakespeare,  1860,  vol.  ii.  p.  245)  proposed 
7nanifold,  and  so  Dyce. 

57.  Lines  232,  233: 

As  7iotes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were 

More  than  they  were  in  note. 

“  As  prescriptions  which  were  really  more  powerful  than 
they  were  reputed  to  be.”  They  were  in  ‘note  =  so  far 
as  note  has  been  taken  of  them.  [Schmidt  explains  in¬ 
clusive:  “full  of  force  and  import;”  but  does  not  more 
inclusive  mean  “including  more  qualities,”  i.e.  “more 
comprehensive”?  F.  A.  M.] 

58.  Lines  248-251: 

There ’s  soinethmg  in  ’T 
.  .  .  .  .  THAT  his  good  receipt 

Shall  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified. 

For  in’  t  Hanmer  unnecessarily  substituted  hints,  which, 
besides,  is  not  used  elsewhere  by  Shakespeare  as  a  verb. 
That  is,  as  very  often,  used  to  introduce  a  fact  supposed 
to  be  in  connection  with  what  precedes -“it  being  the 
case  th(it.”  The  following  passages  will  well  illustrate 
this  use:— 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 

— Tempest,  i.  e.  60. 

I  doubt  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not  home. 

—Merry  Wives,  i,  4.  43, 
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ACT  II,  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


59.  Line  260:  INTO  thy  attempt.— Into  is  frequently 
equivalent  to  unto ;  compare:— 

for  his  sake 

Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  lore, 

Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town, 

—Twelfth  Night,  v.  i.  85. 

ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


60.  Lines  1,  2 : 

Farewell,  young  lords ;  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  f  rom  you: — and  you,  my  lords,  fare  well. 
It  appears  from  act  i.  2.  13-15 — 

Yet,  for  our  gentlemen  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part; 

that  the  young  lords  had  leave  from  the  king  to  espouse 
either  side  in  the  Tuscan  quarrel.  Hence  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  with  the  Cambridge  editors,  that  there  are  two 
parties  of  lords  taking  leave  of  the  king  here,— the  party 
who  were  going  to  join  the  Florentines,  and  the  party 
who  were  going  to  join  the  Senoys,  and  the  king  turns 
first  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other. 


61.  Lines  3-5: 

Share  the  advice  betwixt  you;  if  both  gain,  all 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as 't  is  receiv’d, 

And  is  enough  for  both. 

If  both  parties  of  young  lords  endeavour  to  profit  by  it, 
and  make  it  their  own,  the  good  advice  the  king  has  given 
them  will  he  a  gift  ample  enough  for  both. 


62.  Line  6:  After  well  enter'd  soldiers.— The  meaning  of 
this  passage  is:  “After  our  being  well  entered,  initiated, 
as  soldiers” — aLatinism;  compare  such  a  phrase  as  post 
urbem  conditam.  Lafcinisms  in  construction,  though  com¬ 
mon  in  learned  writers  such  as  Bacon  and  Ben  Jonson,  are 
very  rare  in  Shakespeare.  Milton  uses  the  one  in  question  :— 


Nor  delay’d 

The  winged  saint  after  his  charge  received. 


and 


~P.  L.  v.  S4S. 


He,  after  Eve  seduced  uuminded  slunk 

Into  the  wood  fast  by.  — lb.  332. 

—Quoted  by  Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.  §  418. 

63.  Lines  12-14: 


let  high  Italy— 

Those  bated  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy— see  that  you  come,  Ac. 

The  Folios  read  higher  Italy.  I  have  ventured  to  print 
Schmidt’s  conjecture  high  (i.e.  “great,”  “exalted”)  Italy; 
the  passage  then  becomes  fairly  intelligible. 

If  we  take  bated  to  mean  “beaten  down,”  “subdued,” 
as  in— 

These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  bated  me, 

That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 

— Merch.  of  Ven.  lit.  3.  32-34. 

The  sense  will  he,  “Let  great  Italy  witness  your  valour, 
exhibited,  as  it  will  be,  in  subduing  those  upstart  states 
which  have  been  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Homan 
empire,  the  last  of  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the  world.” 
One  of  these  states  would  he  Sienna,  with  whom  the 
Florentines  were  now  “by  the  ears.”  It  is  very  impro¬ 
bable  that  Shakespeare  was  thinking  of  any  particular 
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quarrel  between  these  two  states— such  as  that  of  1495 
mentioned  by  Staunton.  For  the  framework  of  the  play 
he  was  simply  following  Painter's  story,  without  any  his¬ 
torical  specifications  whatever.  Thus  the  King  of  France 
is  simply  King  of  France,  and  not  Charles  VIII.,  who  in¬ 
vaded  Italy  in  1494  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Floren¬ 
tine,  or  any  other  individual  king.  Of  those  who  retain 
the  original  reading,  u  higher  Italy,"  some  give  it  a  geo¬ 
graphical  signification:  “the  side  next  to  the  Adriatic,” 
says  Ilanmer,  “was  denominated  the  higher  Italy,  and 
the  other  side  the  lower;”  but  both  Florence  and  Sienna 
are  on  the  lower  side,  and  Oapcll  accordingly  says  that 
“the  poet  has  made  a  little  mistake,  using  1 higher ’  where 
he  should  have  said  ‘lower;’  but  this  is  of  no  moment:” 
while  Johnson  explains  it  to  mean  merely  upper  Italy. 
Warburton,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it.  had  a  moral 
sense  and  meant  higher  in  rank  and  dignity  than  France— 
a  most  forced  interpretation.  For  bated  Ilanmer  printed 
bastards,  the  bastards  of  Italy  being  opposed  to  the  sons 
of  France.  The  Globe  marks  the  line  as  corrupt. 

64.  Line  30;  I  shall  stay  here  the  FOREHGRSK  to  a  smock. 
—The  forehorse  of  a  team  was  gaily  ornamented  with 
tufts,  and  ribbons,  and  bells.  Bertram  complains  that, 
bedizened  like  one  of  these  animals,  he  will  have  to  squire 
■ladies  at  the  court  instead  of  achieving  honour  in  the 
wars. — Staunton. 

65.  Lines  32,  33: 

and  no  sword  100m 
But  one  to  dance  with. 

Light  swords  were  worn  for  dancing.  Douce  (Illustra¬ 
tions,  ed.  1839,  p.  194)  quotes:  “  I  thinke  wee  were  as  much 
dread  or  more  of  our  enemies,  when  our  Gentlemen 
went  simply,  and  our  Seruingmen  plainely,  without  Cuts 
or  gards,  bearing  their  heauy  Swordes  and  Buckelers  on 
their  tliighes,  in  sted  of  cuts  and  Gardes  and  light  d auns- 
ing  Swordes;  and  when  they  rode  carying  good  Speares  in 
theyr  hands,  in  stede  of  white  rods,  which  they  cary  now, 
more  like  ladies  or  gentlewomen  then  men;  all  which 
delicacyes  maketli  our  men  cleane  effeminate  and  without 
strength”  (W.  Stafford.  A  Compendious  or  briefe  exa¬ 
mination  of  certayne  ordinary  complaints,  1581,  p.  65,  of 
the  'New  Shakspere  Society’s  reprint).  Compare  also 
lie  [Octavius]  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer;  white  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius. 

— Ant.  and  Cleop,  hi.  xi.  35. 

i.e.  Octavius  did  not  draw  his  sword. 

66.  Line  37:  1  grow  to  you, ,  and  our  parting  is  a  tom 
tured  body. — As  they  grow  together,  the  tearing  them 
asunder  was  torturing  a  body.— -Monde  Mason. 

67.  Line  43:  one  Captain  Spmrio,  with  his  cicatrice. — 
Theobald’s  correction  for  “  one  Oaptaine  Spuria  his  sica- 
trice,  with”  of  the  Folios. 

68.  Line  54:  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time, 
Ac.— The  language  of  Parolles  is  affected  and  sententious 
throughout,  like  that  of  Don  Armado  in  Love’s  Labour ’s 
Lost.  Hence  its  occasional  obscurity.  “These  young 
men,”  he  says,  “are  the  ornaments  in  the  cap  of  fashion, 
and  there  they  muster,  or  arrange,  the  correct  modes  of 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


walking,  eating,  and  speaking,  all  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  popular  leader  of  fashion.” 

69.  Line  64:  I'll  FEE  thee  to  stand  up. — Fee  is  Theo¬ 
bald's  correction  for  see  of  the  Folios.  Staunton  (com¬ 
paring  It ic hard  II.  v.  3.  129,  130: 

Bolutg.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Ditch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand ; 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand.) 

reads  sue.  “  The  afflicted  king  mindful  of  his  own  debil¬ 
ity  remarks,  4  Instead  of  your  begging  permission  of  me 
to  rise  1 11  sue  thee  for  the  same  grace.’  ” 

70.  Line  70:  Good  faith,  across ;  i.e.  “I  would  you  had 
broken  it  across;”  for  in  tilting  it  was  thought  awkward 
and  disgraceful  to  break  the  spear  across  the  body  of  the 
adversary,  instead  of  by  a  direct  thrust.  Staunton  thinks 
the  allusion  is  “to  some  game  where  certain  successes 
entitle  the  achiever  to  mark  a  cross." 

71.  Line  75:  I've  seen  a  medicine.— -For  medicine  in 
this  sense  (French,  medecin),  compare: 

Camillo, 

Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me, 

The  medicine  of  our  house,  how  shall  we  do? 

— Wint.  Tale,  iv.  4.  596-593. 
and 

Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal, 

And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country’s  purge 
Each  drop  of  us.  —Macbeth,  v.  2.  27-29. 


79.  Line  167:  HIS  sleepy  lamp.— The  Folios  have  “her 
sleepy  lamp:”  corrected  by  Rowe. 

80.  Lines  175-177: 

my  maiden's  name 

Sear’d  otherwise ;  nay,  ivorse—if  worse— extended 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended. 

“  May  my  name  be  otherwise  branded,  stigmatized  as  be¬ 
longing  to  any  tiling  rather  than  a  maiden.  ”  'What  follows 
is  the  reading  of  the  Globe  Shakespeare,  and  explains 
itself.  The  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Folios  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  F.  1  has 

my  maiden’s  name 

Seard  otherwise,  ne  worse  of  worst  extended 
With  vildest  torture,  let  my  life  be  ended. 

Schmidt  (Sh.  Lex.  s.  v.  extend)  attempts  to  explain  this  as 
follows:  “nor  would  that  he  an  increase  of  ill;  it  would 
not  be  the  worst  mended  by  what  is  still  worse.”  But 
ne=nor  occurs  nowhere  else  in  any  work  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  except  in  the  doubtful  Prologue  to  Pericles 
(ii.  36),  and  none  hut  the  most  servile  worshipper  of  the 
Folio  will  be  content  with  this  explanation.  The  other 
three  Folios  alter  ne  to  no((i  no  worse  of  worst  extended  ”), 
which  Steevens  interprets,  “provided  nothing  worse  is 
offered  to  me  (meaning  violation),  let  my  life  he  ended 
with  the  worst  of  tortures.”  Of  the  various  emendations 
suggested,  the  reading  given  in  the  text  seems  decidedly 
the  best.  Malone  first  suggested  nay  for  ne. 


72.  Line  77:  dance  canary. — A  lively  dance.  See  note 
54  to  Love’s  Labour's  Lost,  and  Douce,  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare,  p.  136. 

73.  Line  80:  To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in's  hand. 
— Charlemain  late  in  life  vainly  attempted  to  learn  to 
write.— Dyce. 

74.  Lines  87,  88: 

hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  1  dare  blame  my  weakness. 
i.e.  more  than  I  like  to  confess,  the  confession  involving 
a  confession  of  weakness. 

75.  Line  138:  Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
—In  the  game  of  primer 0  “to  set  up  one’s  rest”  was  to 
stand  upon  the  cards  you  have  in  your  hand  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  prove  better  than  those  of  your  adversary; 
hence  its  very  common  figurative  use,  “to  take  a  resolu¬ 
tion.”  Compare  Borneo  and  Juliet,  note  18. 

76.  Line  147:  despair  most  fits. —Fits,  according  to  Dyce, 
who  quotes  Nichols’s  Illustrations,  &c. ,  vol.  ii.  p.  343,  is 
Theobald's  correction  for  shifts  of  the  Folios.  Theobald, 
however,  printed  sits,  which  is  Pope’s  emendation. 

:  ■  77.  Lines  158,  159: 

I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim. 

I  am  not  an  impostor,  pretending  to  have  another  object 
in  view  from  that  which  1  am  really  aiming  at. 

78.  Lines  164,  165: 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  tardier  Ms  diurnal  ring. 

“Ere  they  shall  conduct  him  round  his  daily  orbit.”  The 
pilot's  glass  in  line  168  must  be  a  two-hour  glass. 


81.  Line  184:  Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  all.— To 
mend  the  metre  Theobald  printed:  “  Youth,  beauty,  wis¬ 
dom,  courage,  virtue,  all.”  But  see  Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.  §  509: 
“Lines  with  four  accents  are  found  when  a  number  of 
short  clauses  or  epithets  are  connected  together  in  one 
line,  and  must  be  pronounced  slowly.” 

82.  Line  195:  Ay,  by  my  sceptre  and  my  hopes  of  HEA¬ 
VEN. — The  Folios  have  “hopes  of  helpe"— perhaps  from 
the  verb  occurring  twice  two  lines  above.  The  correction 
is  Thirlby’s,  and  is  one  required  by  the  rhyme. 

83.  Line  213:  my  deed  shall  match  thy  DEED. — So  the 
Folios.  The  Globe  reads  “my  deed  shall  match  thy 
meed." 

ACT  II.  Scene  2. 

84.  Line  24:  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger.— u  Tib 
and  Tom,”  says  Douce  (Illustrations,  p.  196),  “  were  names 
for  any  low  and  vulgar  persons,  and  they  are  usually  men¬ 
tioned  together  in  the  same  manner  as  Jack  and  Gill.” 
Rush  rings  were  sometimes  used  in  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony,  especially  where  the  parties  had  cohabited  pre¬ 
viously.  They  were  also  employed  as  rustic  gifts  em¬ 
blematic  of  marriage.  Boswell  quotes: 

O  thou  greate  shephearcl,  Lobbin,  how  great  Is  thy  griefel 
Where  bene  the  nosegayes  that  she  dight  for  thee? 

The  coloured  chaplets  wrought  with  a  chiefe. 

The  knotted  rnsh-ringes, and  gilte  Rosemaree? 

—Spenser,  Shepherds  Calendar,  November. 

ACT  II.  Scene  3. 

85.  Lines  1-46:  They  say  .  .  .  Here  comes  the  king.— 
I  have  printed  this  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Globe  ed. 
Johnson,  who  saw  that  “the  whole  merriment  of  the 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


scene  consists  in  the  pretensions  of  Parolles  to  knowledge 
and  sentiments  which  lie  has  not,”  was  the  first  to  make 
any  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  dialogue.  The 
Folio  distributes  it  as  follows: 

Line  n:  Par.  So  I  say  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

01.  Laf  Of  all  the  learned  and  authenticke  fellowes. 

Par.  Right  so  I  say. 

Line  40:  01.  Laf.  In  a  most  weake— 

Par.  And  debile  minister  great  power,  grear  transcendence, 
which  should  indeede  giue  vs  a  further  vse  to  be  made,  then 
alone  the  recou'ry  of  the  king,  as  to  bee 
Old  Laf .  Generally  thankfull. 

Enter  King'.  Hellen ,  and  attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it,  &c. 

The  rest  is  as  it  appears  in  the  text. 

86.  Line  29:  A  showing  of  a  hea  venly  effect  in  an  earthly 
actor.—  The  title  of  some  pamphlet  is  here  ridiculed.— 
Warburton. 

87.  Line  31:  Why,  your  DOLPHIN  is  not  lustier.— Steevens 
thought  the  Dauphin  was  intended;  but  Malone,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dyce,  rightly  interpreted  it  of  the  dolphin ,  which 
is  “a  sportive  lively  fish.”  Compare: 

his  delights 

Were  dolphin-like;  they  show'd  his  back  above 

The  element  they  lived  in.  —Ant.  &  Cleop.  v.  a.  88-90. 

88.  Line  64:  marry,  to  each ,  but  one!— Monck  Mason 
says:  “  To  each,  except  Bertram,  whose  mistress  she  hoped 
to  be  herself.”  But  it  is  much  more  natural  to  understand 
it,  as  Rolfe  does,  to  mean  “Zmf  one  mistress.” 

89.  Line  66:  My  mouth  no  more  were  broken.— A.  broken 
mouth  is  a  mouth  which  lias  lost  part  of  its  teeth,— 
Johnson. 

90.  Line  67:  A  nd  WRIT  as  little  beard.— From  meaning 
“to  subscribe”  (“a  gentleman  born  .  .  .  who  writes 
himself  Armigero,”  Merry  Wives,  i.  1.  9),  to  write  came 
to  mean  “to  claim  a  title,”  “lay  claim  to,”  Compare,  “I 
must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man”  (line  208  of  this 
scene):  “and  yet  he  ’ll  he  crowing  as  if  he  had  writ  man 
ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor”  (II.  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 30). 

91.  Line  68:  a  noble  father.— The  Folio  here  has  the 
stage-direction:  She  addresses  her  to  a  Lord . 

92.  Lines  84,  85: 1  had  rather  be  in  this  choice  than  throw 
ames-ace  for  my  life.— It  is  very  difficult  to  see  what 
Lafeu  means  here.  Ames -ace,  formed  from  the  old 
French  ambes  as,  and  now  called  ambs-ace,  is  the  two 
aces  at  dice.  Now  if  this  were  the  highest  throw,  the  ace 
counting  highest  as  in  whist,  the  meaning  would  be  clear; 
Lafeu  would  say  that  he  would  rather  have  a  good  chance 
of  winning  such  a  prize  as  Helena,  than  have  the  best 
possible  luck  at  gaming.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no 
proof  forthcoming  that  ames-ace  was  ever  counted  as  the 
highest  throw;  on  the  contrary,  except  in  games  in  which 
all  doublets  counted  double,  and  in  which  ames-ace  was 
still  the  lowest  doublet,  as  seizes  was  the  highest,— it 
was  always  the  lowest  throw.  Even  in  the  expression  of 
Thomas  Nashe,  “as  you  love  good  fellowship  and  ames- 
ace”  (“The  Induction  to  the  Dapper  Mounsier  Pages  of 
the  Court,”  prefixed  to  the  Unfortunate  Traveller,  1594; 
Works,  ed.  G-rosart,  v.  9),  the  reference  is  probably  to  the 
custom  of  throwing  for  wine,  the  lowest  thrower  having 
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to  pay  for  it;  and  the  meaning  will  be,  “  as  you  love  good 
fellowship  and  would  rather  throw  for  wine  even  if  you 
were  the  loser,  than  spoil  the  sport  of  the  company.” 
The  next  point  to  he  settled  is  the  meaning  of  “for  my 
life:”  does  it  mean  “  in  exchange  for,  as  the  price  of,  my 
life,”  or  “during  my  whole  life?"  If  the  former,  we 
must  suppose  the  preservation  of  Lafeu’s  life  to  depend 
upon  the  remote  chance  of  his  throwing  ames-ace,  and 
the  expression  will  not  amount  to  more  than,  “I  had 
rather  be  in  this  choice  than  just  escape  with  my  life.” 
But  if  this  is  so,  why  should  he  have  mentioned  ames-ace 
rather  than  any  other  throw  ?  The  latter  alternative  is 
the  more  probable,  that  is,  that  the  case  suggested  by 
Lafeu  is  his  throwing  ames-ace,  or  having  bad  luck  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But  how  is  this  to  the 
point,  and  what  is  the  drift  of  the  speech?  Dr.  Brinsley 
Nicholson,  who  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  very  full 
discussion  of  ames-ace ,  answers  the  question  as  follows: 
—“The  humorous  old  man  [Lafeu]  uses  a  humorous 
comparison,  one  not  unknown  then  or  now.  We  may 
call  it,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  a  comparison  by  con¬ 
traries,  or  if  you  will,  an  ironical  comparison;  but  an¬ 
other  example  will  best  explain  it.  One  lauding  a  sweet- 
songed  prima  donna  says,  ‘  I’d  rather  hear  her  than  walk 
an  hundred  miles  with  peas  in  my  hoots.’  Literally  taken 
this  is  nonsense,  but  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  such 
a  saying  is  uttered,  it  is  seen  that  the  greatness  of  his 
desire  is  to  be  measured  by  the  difficulty,  toil,  pain,  and 
resolution  required  to  complete  the  task  with  which  he 
associates  that  desire.”  And  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel,  who  ac¬ 
cepts  Dr.  Nicholson’s  interpretation,  gives  another  known 
example  of  this  mode  of  expression;  to  the  effect,  “I 
would  rather  have  it,  than  a  poke  in  the  eye  with  a  bireli 
rod.”  Rolfe  takes  the  same  view:  as  he  concisely  puts  it, 

‘  Tie  ironically  contrasts  this  ill  luck  [ames-ace  for  life]  with 
the  good  luck  of  having  a  chance  in  the  present  choice.” 

93.  Line  90:  No  better,  if  you  please;  i.e.  I  wish  no 
better  wife  than  you, 

94.  Line  105:  There’s  one  grape  yet ,  <&e.— Old  Lafeu, 
having,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  lady  was  refused, 
reproached  the  young  lords  as  boys  of  ice,  throwing  his 
eyes  on  Bertram,  who  remained,  cries  out,  “There  is  one 
yet  into  whom  liis  father  put  good  blood— but  I  have 
known  thee  long  enough  to  know  thee  for  an  ass.”— 
Johnson . 

95.  Line  132:  From  lowest  place  WHEN  virtuous  things 
proceed,— When  is  Thirlby’s  correction  for  whence  of  the 
Folios. 

96.  Lines  156,  157: 

My  honour’s  at  the  stake;  WHICH  to  DEFEAT 

I  must  produce  my  power. 

Which  often  stands  for  which  thing  (Abbott,  Sh.  Or. 
§  271).  So  here  it  is  “  which  danger  to  defeat.”  Theo¬ 
bald  changed  defeat  to  defend,  and  sc  Dyce  reads. 

97.  Line  170:  Into  the  staggers.— Some  species  of  the 
staggers,  or  the  horse's  apoplexy ,  is  a  raging  impatience, 
which  makes  the  animal  dash  himself  with,  a  destructive 
violence  against  posts  or  walls.  To  this  the  allusion,  I 
suppose,  is  made.— Johnson. 


ACT  It.  Scone  3. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


98.  Lines  1S5,  18(5: 

whose  ceremony 

Shall  .seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  BRIEF. 

The  brief  may  be,  as  Johnson  suggests,  the  marriage  con¬ 
tract;  but  Malone  compares: 

she  told  me, 

In  a  sweet  verbal  bricj,  it  did  concern 
^  ^  Your  highness  with  herself.  —Act  v.  3,  136-138. 

To  stop  which  scruple,  let  this  foff</'suffice, 

It  is  no  pamper'd  glutton  we  present, 

Nor  aged  counsellor  to  youthful  sin. 

—The  History  of  Sir  John  Oldeastle,  Prologue  5-7. 
which  passages  prove  that  brief  need  not  always  imply  a 
written  document;  it  may  therefore  mean  the  brief  troth 
plight  which  has  just  taken  place,  and  upon  which  the 
king  says,  it  is  convenient  that  the  marriage  ceremony 
shall  forthwith  follow. 

99.  Line  190:  elm,  does  err. —The  Polio  here  inserts: 
Parolles  and  Lafew  stay  behind,  commenting  of  this  <. wed¬ 
ding . 

100.  Line  210:  What  1  dare  too  well  do,  X  dare  not  do.— 
“  I  am  only  too  ready  to  chastise  you,  but  I  must  not.  I 
am  quite  man  enough  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  expedient. 
You  are  a  lord,  and  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority” 
(see  below,  line  252). 

101.  Line  209:  METHINKS’T.  —  The  Polios  have  mee- 
think'st. 

102.  Lines  270-279:  you  are  more  saucy  with  lords  and 
honourable  personages  than  the  commission  of  your  birth 
and  virtue  gives  you  heraldry;  i.e.  more  than  the  war¬ 
rant  of  your  birth  and  virtue,  gives  you  title  to  be.  Han- 
mer,  with  some  plausibility,  altered  to  “more  than  the 
heraldry  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  commission.” 

103.  Line  297;  That  hays  his  kicky-wicky  here  at  home. 
—Ho  b\  1.  The  later  Kolios  have  kicksy-wicksy:  probably 
a  colloquial  term  formed  from  kick,  and  implying  restive¬ 
ness;  here  applied  in  an  intelligible,  though  not  very 
complimentary  sense  to  a  wife.  Naves  quotes: 

lVrhaps  an  ignis  fattuis  now  and  then 
Starts  up  in  holes,  stinks,  and  goes  out  agen; 

Such  .bic kite- ;t'ir (lames  .shew  but  how  dear 
Thy  great  light’s  resurrection  would  be  here. 

Poems  sub],  to  K.  Fletcher's  Kplg,  [  1656),  p.  168. 

and  one  of  Taylor  the  water-poet’s  hooks  is  entitled,  A 
KlekseyAVinsey,  or  a  lerry-eome-twang:  wherein  John. 
Taylor  hath  satyrieally  suted  750  hail  Debtors,  that  will 
not  pay  him  for  his  Return  of  his  Journey  from  Scotland. 

104.  Lines  308,  309: 

c car  is  no  strife 

To  the  dark  home  and  the  detested  wife. 

The  “dark  house,"  says  Johnson,  “is  a  house  made 
gloomy  by  discontent.”  “Detested”  is  Rowe’s  correc¬ 
tion  for  “detected”  of  the  Polios. 

105.  Line  810:  capriccio.  —  F.  1  has  caprichio.  This 
Italian  word  was  adopted  as  an  English  one.  Ootgrave 
gives  under  Caprice,  “a  humour,  caprichio , 

ACT  II.  Scene  4. 

108.  Line  10:  fortunes. --Cap ell’s  correction  for  for¬ 
tune  of  the  Polios. 


107.  Line  35:  The  search,  sir,  teas  profitable.—  Before 
these  words,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  speech, 
“Did  you  find  me,”  the  Polios  have  the  prefix  Clo.  Per¬ 
haps  a  short  speech  of  Parolles — for  instance,  “In  my¬ 
self,”  as  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  suggests  (Shakespeariana, 
vol.  i.  p.  55)— has  fallen  out  here. 

108.  Line  44:  puts  it  off  to  a  compell’d  restraint— Deters 
it  by  referring  to  a  compulsory  abstinence.  So: 

Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off  [for  payment] 

To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month. 

-—rim.  of  A th,  ii.  2.  ig,  20. 

109.  lines  45,  46: 

Whose  ‘want,  and  - whose  delay,  is  strew' d  with  meets, 

Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time. 

The  want  and  delay  of  “the  great  prerogative  and  rite  of 
love"  is  strewed  with  the  sweets  (of  expectation),  which 
they  (the  want  and  delay)  distil  now  in  the  time  of  re¬ 
straint  and  abstinence. 

ACT  II.  Scene  5. 

110.  Line  29:  End  ere  I  do  begin. — The  Polios  have: 

‘ e  And  ere  I  doe  begin.”  The  emendatidn,  [to  whomsoever 
it  may  be  due,]  was  found  in  the  margin  of  Lord  Elles¬ 
mere’s  copy  of  the  First  Polio,  and  is  supported  by  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  ii.  sc.  4.  31: 

I  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

— Staunton. 

111.  Line  40:  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard.— 
It  was  customary  at  City  banquets  for  the  City  fool  to 
leap  into  a  large  bowl  of  custard  set  for  the  purpose. 
Theobald  quotes: 

He  may  perchance,  in  tail  of  a  sheriff’s  dinner, 

Skip  with  a  rhyme  on  the  table,  from  New-nothing, 

And  take  his  Almaindeap  into  a  custard. 

Shall  make  my  lady  mayoress  and  her  sisters 
Laugh  all  their  hoods  over  their  shoulders. 

— Ben  Jonson,  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  i.  1.  (p,  97,  ed.  1631). 

112.  Lines  51-53:  I  have  spoke?i  better  of  you  than  you 
have  or  will  to  deserve  at  my  hand.-— So  P.  1.  Probably 
some  word  has  fallen  out  after  have;  Malone  suggested 
qualities.  P.  2  reads:  “than  you  have  or  will  deserve.” 

113.  Lines  94,  95: 

Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur ?— 
Farewell. 

The  Polios  assign  these  words  to  Helena:— 

lid.  I  shall  not  breake  your  bidding,  good  my  Lord: 

Where  are  my  other  men?  Monsieur,  farwell. 

The  change  in  distribution  and  punctuation  is  due  to 
Theobald,  who  observes  that  “neither  the  Clown,  nor  any 
of  her  retinue  are  now  upon  the  stage:  Bertram  observing 
Helen  to  linger  fondly,  and  wanting  to  shift  her  off,  puts 
on  a  show  of  haste,  asks  Parolles  for  his  servants,  and 
then  gives  his  wife  an  abrupt  dismission.” 

ACT  III.  Scene  1. 

114.  (Stage-direction)  The  two  Frenchmen.— These  are 
distinguished  in  the  Polio  as  “  French  F”  and  “  French 
Q”  and  In  i.  2  as  “1  Lo.  (?.”  and  “2  Lo.  FT  I  have 
followed  the  Globe  editors  in  styling  uniformly  G  First 
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ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


ACT  III.  Scene  5. 


NOTES,  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Lord,  E  Second  Lord ,  except  in  the  last  nine  lines  of 
iii.  6,  where  G  once  is  evidently  (and  so  the  Globe)  Second 
Lord,  and  E  twice  First  Lord .  The  Folio  sometimes 
calls  them  “Cap.  <■?”  and  “Cap.  E,”  and  in  iv.  1  E  is 
“1  Lord  E.”  Gapell  and  Malone  suggested  that  the 
initials  E  and  G  stand  for  the  names  of  the  actors  who 
played  the  parts,  and  in  the  list  of  actors  prefixed  to  I'.  1 
we  find  the  names  William  Ecclestone,  Samuel  Gilburne, 
and  Eobert  Goughe.  The  same  actors,  as  Capell  points 
out,  also  took  the  parts  of  the  two  Gentlemen  in  act  iii. 
2.,  who  are  styled  in  the  Eolio  “ French E”  and  “French 
G." 

115.  Lines  11-13: 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man, 

That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  f  rames 
By  self  unable  MOTION. 

“I  cannot  explain  state  secrets,  except  as  an  ordinary  out¬ 
sider  who  frames  for  himself  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  nature 
of  a  great  council,  though  unable  to  form  any  judgment 
on  the  weighty  points  there  discussed.”  This  seems  to 
be  the  general  sense  of  this  somewhat  obscure  passage. 
A  “self  unable  motion”  is  a  “motion”  which  is  itself  un¬ 
able  to  do  something  or  other;  and  here  apparently  to 
discharge  the  functions  of  a  counsellor.  For  motion  in 
the  sense  of  “mental  sight,”  “intuition,”  compare 

tins  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod.  — Meas.  for  Meas.  iii.  x.  xao,  xei. 

116.  Line  22:  When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  FELL. 
—The  past  tense  is  required  by  the  rhyme;  otherwise  one 
would  be  tempted  to  read  “they  fall;"  “when  better 
men  (i.e.  men  in  higher  posts)  are  slain,  you  will  step  into 
the  places  they  have  left  vacant.” 

ACT  III.  Scene  2. 

117.  Lines  7,  8:  he  will  loolc  upon  his  boot,  and  sing; 
mend  the  buff,  and  sing, — The  ruff  is  probably,  as  most  of 
the  commentators  take  it  to  be,  the  top  of  the  boot  which 
turned  over  with  a  fringed  and  scalloped  edge  and  hung 
loosely  over  the  leg:  this  was  usually  called  a  ruffle:  “not 
having  leisure  to  put  off  my  silver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels 
eatclTd  hold  of  the  ruffle  of  my  boot,  and  being  Spanish 
leather,  and  subject  to  tear,  overthrows  me”  (Ben  Jon- 
son,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4,  p.  149,  ed.  1616). 

118.  Line  9:  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. — So  F.  3; 
Ff.  1  and  2  have  “hold  a  goodly,”  <&c. 

119.  Line  14:  our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o’  the  country. 
—So  F.  2;  F.  1  has  “our  old  Lings," 

120.  Line  20:  E’en  that. — Theobald’s  correction  for  “In 
that”  of  the  Folios. 

121.  Line  21.— F.  1  inserts  the  heading  A  Letter,  and 
omits  Count  [reads]. 

122.  Line  53:  Can  woman  me  unto ’f. — “Can  make  me 
weak  enough  to  give  way  to  it  as  a  woman  usually  does.” 

123.  Line  68:  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine ; 
i.e.  all  the  griefs  which  are  thine,  the  relative,  as  often  in 
Shakespeare,  being  omitted.  Bowe  altered  it  to  “all  the 
griefs  as  thine,”  unnecessarily  weakening  the  passage. 
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124.  Line  71:  And  thou  art  ALL  my  child;  i.e.  my  only 
child.  For  all  in  this  sense  of  alone,  only,  compare: 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  I.uerece  come, 

To  find  a  face  where  ait  distress  is  stelled. 

Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carved  some, 

But  none  where  ait  distress  and  dolour  dwell’d. 

—Rape  of  Lucrece,  1443-46. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say 
They  love  you  ail  (i.e.  only  you].  — Lear,  i.  1.  101,  ioj. 

The  word  all  of  course  agrees  with  thou,  not  with  child. 

125.  Lines  92,  93: 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much, 

Which  holds  him  - much  to  have. 

“He  has  a  deal  of  that  too-mueh  (excess),  which  considers 
him  to  have  much,”  i.e.  excess  of  vanity,  which  makes 
him  fancy  he  has  many  good  qualities.  Bolfe,  whose  view 
of  the  passage  this  is,  compares: 

For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy, 

Dies  in  his  own  too  much. 

—Hamlet,  iv.  7,  1x8,  1x9. 

126.  Lines  113, 114: 

move  the  still-MEQim  air 
That  sings  with  piercing. 

F.  1  has  “the  still-pemX<7  aire; ”  F.  2  the  “still piercing,  * 
“Still-piecing  air,”  i.e.  the  air  which  closes  again  imme¬ 
diately,  is  due  to  Malone.  “Peece”  is  an  Elizabethan 
spelling  of  piece  (“Now  good  Cesario ,  but  that  peece  of 
song,”  Tw.  Night,  ii.  4.  2,  F.  1);  so  that  if  we  accept  this 
reading  we  have  only  to  alter  one  letter. 

127.  Lines  123-125: 

Wo,  come  thou  home,  Rousillon, 
Whence  honour  but  of  da  nger  loins  a  scar, 

As  oft  it  loses  all. 

“Come  home  from  that  place,  where  all  that  honour  gets 
from  the  danger  it  encounters,  if  it  gets  anything,  is  a 
scar,  while  it  often  loses  everything.” 

ACT  III.  Scene  4. 

128.  Lines  24,  25: 

and  yet  she  writes, 

Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

This  must  he  supposed  to  he  in  a  part  of  the  letter  not 
read  aloud  by  the  steward. 

ACT  III.  Scene  5. 

129.  Line  21:  are  not  the  things  they  go  under.—  Are  not 
the  things  for  which  their  names  would  make  them  pass. 
— Johnson . 

130.  Line  23:  example  .  .  .  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade 
succession,  but  that  they  are  limed,  <fec.— All  these  terrible 
examples  of  ruin  before  their  eyes  cannot  prevent  maids 
from  doing  as  others  have  done  before  them.  “But  that 
they  are  limed” -“to  prevent  their  being  limed.”  For 
this  use  of  “but,”  signifying  “prevention,”  compare: 

Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 

But  he  must  die  to-morrow? 

—Meas,  for  Meas.  iv.  2.  95,  96. 

And  see  Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.  §  122. 


ACT  III.  Scone  5. 


ACT  III.  Scene  7. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  .WELL. 


131.  Line  30:  To  NW nt  Jagucs  le  lira  mi.  Hy  St.  James 
the  Croat,  Shakespeare  n»>  doubt  sij^nilieC  the  apostle  so 
called,  whose  celebrated  shrine  was  at  Compost ella,  in 
Spain;  and  Dr.  Johnson  riirhtly  observes  that  Florence 
was  somewhat  out  of  tin*  road  in  going  thither  from 
ilousillon.  There  was,  however,  subsequently,  another 
James,  of  La  Marea  of  Ancona,  a  Franciscan  confessor 
of  the  highest  eminence  for  sanctity,  who  died  at  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  near  Naples,  in  A.b.  MTU.  He 
was  not-  beatified  until  the  seventeenth  century,  nor 
canonized  until  17:!U;  but  it  is  tpiite  possible  that  his  re¬ 
putation  was  very  great  in  connection  with  Italy,  even  at 
the  period  of  this  play,  and  that  Shakespeare  adopted  the 
name  without  considering  any  other  distinction.  - Staun¬ 
ton . 

132.  Line  oh:  //eN  hrarely  TAKEN  here.-  According  to 
Schmidt,  the  verb  “  to  take”  is  here  intransitive  “to  have 
the  intended  etfeet”  Jierman,  sieh  maehen).  Compare; 

yet  I  know 

A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  brine,  me  Mi  again.  -  -Urn.  YU  I,  iii.  318-220, 

i.e.  if  it  have  the  right  effect.  So  here  the  meaning  is 
‘‘lie  has  done  well  here,”  “has  behaved  bravely.”  Com¬ 
pare  also: 

(pageant  .  ami  -.hove/  Never  greater 
Nor,  I  ‘11  assure  yon,  better  f.tben,  sir. 

Men.  VIII.  iv.  1.  ix,  is. 

i.e.  better  executed.  If  this  is  not  the  meaning  we  must 
interpret,  “lie  is  bravely  taken  here,”  Lt\  “he  is  received 
as  a  brave  fellow  here.” 

133.  bines  fill,  70: 

/  war  xt,  ijoud  creature,  wheresoe’er  she  is, 

Her  heart  weighs  sadly. 

For  ivar'nt  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  G.  Kinnear  (who 
writes  it,  warnt),  (’races  Shukespeariana,  1883,  p.  146.  In 
Hamlet,  i.  2.  243: 

I  tarn.  Perchance  *t  will  walk  again. 

Mar.  I  warrant  it  will, 

Q. 2  has  “  I  icarn't  it  will.  F.  1  has  “I  write  good  crea¬ 
ture,  wheresoere  she  is,”  Ac.,  which  Malone  and  Schmidt 
defend.  F.  2  has  “1  right  good  creature;"  Ifowe,  ‘‘Ah! 
right  good  creature;”  Taped, “  Ay,  right:  ■•Good  creature!" 
The  Globe,  “I  warrant,  good  creature;”  Dyce,  after 
Williams,  “  I  good  creature.” 

134.  Line  SO:  That  leads  him  to  these  PASSES. --The 
Folios  have  places.  Theobald  conjectured  paces;  pabses, 
which  Dyee  prints,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  \V.  N.  Lettsmn 
(Walkers  Grit.  Hxam.  vol.  ii.  p.  210),  who  compares: 

voiir  gr.u’r',  like  power  divine. 

Hath  looked  vijinn  my  /-.mv?. 

■ . Meav  fur  Meafi,  v.  i.  574,  37  > 

l  e.  eoursen,  proceedings. 

135.  Line  07:  Where  yon  shall  HOST. --For  host  in  this 
sense  compare: 

Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host. 

—Com,  of  Err.  i.  2.  9. 

ACT  III.  Slunk  f>. 

136.  Lines  37-41:  let  him  fetch  his  drum;  .  .  .  when 
your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  ms  success  in't,  anti  to 
what  metal  this  counterfeit  LUMP  OF  ORE  will  be  melted. 


—The  Folios  have  “this  success,”  corrected  by  Howe. 
Lump  of  ore  is  Theobald’s  correction  for  lump  of  ours  of 
the  Folios.  But  why  was  so  much  importance  attached 
to  a  drum l  Fairholt,  quoted  by  ilolfe,  informs  us  that 
the  drums  of  the  regiments  in  those  days  were  decorated 
with  the  colours  of  the  battalion:  to  lose  a  drum  was 
therefore  to  lose  the  colours  of  the  regiment. 

137.  Lines  41-43:  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum’s  en¬ 
tertainment,  your  inclining  cannot  be  removed. — To  give 
a  person  John  or  Tom  Drum’s  entertainment  is  to  turn 
him  forcibly  out  of  your  company.  The  origin  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  doubtful.  Bonce  suggested  that  it  was  a  meta¬ 
phor  borrowed  from  the  beating  of  a  drum,  or  else  alluded 
to  the  drumming  a  man  out  of  a  regiment ;  while  Ilolfe 
has  “no  doubt  that  originally  John  Drum  was  merely  a 
sportive  personification  of  the  drum,  and  that  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  a  beating ,  such  as  the  drum  gets;”  after¬ 
wards  “the  expression  came  to  mean  other  kinds  of  abus¬ 
ive  treatment  than  beating.”  Theobald  quotes  Holinshed’s 
Description  of  Ireland:— “no  guest  had  ever  a  cold  or  for¬ 
bidding  look  from  any  part  of  Ins  [the  mayor  of  Dublin 
1551}  family:  so  that  his  porter,  or  any  other  officer,  durst 
not,  for  both  his  cares,  give  the  simplest  man  that  resorted 
to  his  house,  Tom  Drum  Ms  entertaynement,  which  is, 
to  hale  a  man  in  by  the  heade,  and  thrust  him  out  by 
both  the  shoulders.” 

138.  Line  107:  we  have  almost  embossed  him.— Emboss 
was  a  hunting  term,  old  French  embosguer ,  and  meant  to 
inclose  (game)  in  a  wood.  So  here  the  Second  Lord  means 
that  they  have  almost  got  Barolles  in  their  toils.  There 
is  another  hunting  term  embossed,  meaning  “foaming 
at  the  mouth  from  fatigue,”  with  which  the  above  must 
not  be  confounded.  “When  he  [the  hart]  is  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  we  saye  that  he  is  embost  ”  (Gascoigne,  Book 
of  Hunting,  1575,  p.  242,  quoted  in  Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol. 
xi.  p.  406).  In  this  sense  the  word  does  not  come  from 
enibosque r,  but  is  merely  a  technical  application  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  verb  emboss,  “to  cover  with  bosses.”  Shakespeare 
twice  uses  it  in  this  sense: 

the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd. 

—Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ind.  17. 
and 

O,  he  is  more  mad 

Than  Telamon  for  his  shield;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd.  — Ant.  and  Cleop.  iv.  13.  1-3. 

139.  Line  110:  We  ’ll  make  you  some  sport  ivith  the  fox, 
ere  %ve  case  him. — Another  hunting  term  signifying  to 
skin  the  animal.  Compare: 

Some  of  ’em  knew  me, 

Els  they  had  cased  me  like  a  cony  too, 

As  they  have  done  the  rest,  and  I  think  rosted  me, 

For  they  began  to  baste  me  soundly. 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love’s  Pilgrimage,  ii.  2  (ed.  1647,  p.  9). 

ACT  III.  Scene  7. 

140.  Line  19:  Resolv’d  to  carry  her.— So  Dyce  and 
Globe.  F.  1  has  JResolue.  F.  2  and  most  editors  Resolves. 

141.  Line  21:  his  IMPORTANT  blood.— Compare: 

Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning  and  impoitant  tears  hath  pitied. 

— Lear,  iv.  4.  25,  26. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  7. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


142.  Line  34:  after  this. — This  is  omitted  in  F.  1,  added 
in  F.  2. 

143.  Lines  44-47: 

which,  if  it  speed, 

Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  laivful  deed, 

And  lawful  meaning  in  a  LAWFUL  act; 

Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact. 

For  lawful  act  in  line 46  Warburton  substituted  “wicked 
act,”  and  so  Dyce;  but  Malone  satisfactorily  explains  the 
original  reading:  “  The  first  line  relates  to  Bertram.  The 
deed  was  lawful,  as  being  the  duty  of  marriage  .  .  .  but 
his  meaning  was  wicked,  because  he  intended  to  commit 
adultery.  The  second  line  relates  to  Helena,  whose 
meaning  was  lawful,  in  as  much  as  she  intended  to  re¬ 
claim  her  husband.  .  .  .  The  act  or  deed  was  lawf  ul, 
for  the  reason  already  given.  The  subsequent  line 
relates  to  them  both.  The  fact  was  sinful,  as  far  as  Ber¬ 
tram  was  concerned,  because  he  intended  to  commit 
adultery;  yet  neither  he  nor  Helena  actually  sinned;  not 
the  wife,  because  both  her  intention  and  action  were 
innocent;  not  the  husband,  because  he  did  not  accomplish 
his  intention;  he  did  not  commit  adultery.” 

ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 

144.  Lines  19-22:  therefore  we  must  every  one  be  a  man 
of  his  own  fa?icy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak  one  to 
another ;  so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  pur¬ 
pose.— 1  1  We  must  each  fancy  a  jargon  for  himself,  without 
aiming  to  he  understood  by  one  another,  for  provided  we 
appear  to  understand,  that  will  be  sufficient  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  project.”— Henley.  Sir  Philip  Perring,  with 
great  plausibility,  proposes  to  shift  the  semicolon  from 
another  to  fancy. 

145.  Line  22:  Choughs’  language.— Compare: 

lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily 
As  this  Gonzalo :  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.  — Tempest,  ii.  r.  263-266. 

146.  Line  43:  Wherefore,  what’s  the  instance?— Ac¬ 
cording  to  Schmidt,  instance  is  “motive,”  “that  which  set 
him  on.”  So: 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 

—Hamlet,  iii.  2.  192, 193. 

But  Johnson,  fallowed  by  Holfe,  with  greater  probability 
explains  it  as  proof:  Parolles  is  seeking  for  some  proof  of 
his  exploit.  So :  “  They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without 
trial:  offer  them  instances ”  (Much  Ado,  ii.  2.  42). 

147.  Line  45:  and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazet’s 
■mule.— Warburton  conjectured  mute,  and  so  Dyce.  A 
mule  is  doubtless  used  as  typical  of  a  dumb  creature. 
Heed  quotes  a  story  of  a  “Philosopher”  who  “for  th’ 
emperor's  pleasure  took  upon  him  to  make  a  Moyle  [mule] 
speak;  ”  but  what  the  allusion  is  in  Bajazet’s  mule  has 
not  yet  been  explained. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 

148.  Lines  21-31:  ’T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the 
truth,  &c, — This  speech  is  at  a  first  reading  very  perplex¬ 
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ing,  but  its  meaning  becomes  clearer  on  reperusal. 
Diana’s  meaning  is,  I  think,  as  follows:  “A  mere  multi¬ 
tude  of  oaths  is  no  evidence  of  integrity  of  purpose;  a 
single  vow  made  conscientiously  is  enough,  and  such  a 
vow  a  man  takes  by  what  he  reverences  most,  namely,  by 
God’s  great  attributes;  but  even  were  I  to  swear  by  such 
an  awful  oatli  as  this  that  I  loved  you  well,  when  1  loved 
you  so  ill  that  I  was  trying  to  induce  you  to  commit  a 
sin,  you  would  not  believe  me:  in  fact,  an  oath  taken  in 
the  name  of  a  pure  and  holy  Being  to  commit  an  impure 
and  unholy  sin  against  him  has  no  validity  at  all:  there¬ 
fore— your  oaths,  sworn  as  they  are  in  God’s  name  to  do 
him  a  wrong,  are  so  many  empty  words  and  worthless 
stipulations,  but  in  my  opinion  are  unsealed,  that  is, 
are  unratified,  and  have  no  binding  force  whatever.” 

149.  Line  25:  If  I  should  swear  by  God’s  great  attributes. 
—So  the  Globe  editors;  the  Folio  has  Jones,  probably  in 
accordance  with  the  statute  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  the 
divine  name  (3  James  I.  chap.  21). 

150.  Lines  38,  39: 

I  see  that  men  make  hopes  in  such  a  scauiie, 

That  toe  ’ll  forsake  ourselves. 

This  is  the  great  crux  of  the  play.  Hone  of  the  many 
emendations  which  have  been  proposed  being  really 
satisfactory,  X  have  printed  the  words  just  as  they  stand 
in  the  Folio,  except  that  the  latter  prints  rope's  instead 
of  ropes.  That  there  is  an  error  somewhere  few  will 
doubt,  although  there  have  been  several  ingenious  but 
far-fetched  attempts  at  explanation.  All  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  any  confidence  is  that  the  words,  “That 
we’ll  forsake  ourselves,”  are  intended  to  convey  Diana’s 
pretended  surrender  to  the  proposals  of  Bertram,  “we 
will  prove  unfaithful  to  our  principles,  we  will  give  in;” 
and  that  the  previous  line  must  have  given  some  sort  of 
reason  or  excuse  for  such  apparent  weakness.  “Diana 
ought,  in  all  propriety,”  says  Mr.  Halliwell  [Pliillipps]  in 
his  folio  Shakespeare,  “to  make  some  excuse  to  Bertram 
(and  to  the  audience)  for  the  abrupt  change  in  her  feel¬ 
ings  and  conduct,— some  acknowledgment  of  his  powers 
of  persuasion,  or  some  confession  of  her  own  impressi¬ 
bility.”  Diana  then  abruptly  demands  the  ring,  and  Ber¬ 
tram  fancies  his  triumph  is  complete,  A  scarre  is  a 
broken  precipice,  or,  according  to  others,  a  ravine,  or 
merely  a  scare  (fright). 

I  subjoin  some  of  the  principal  emendations  which  have 
been  suggested: 

Howe:  “make  hopes  in  such  affairs.” 

Malone:  “make  hopes,  in  such  a  scene.” 

Mitford,  printed  by  Dyce:  “ make  hopes,  in  such  a  caw.” 
Halliwell  [Phillipps]:  “may  cope’s  in  such  a  sorte. ” 
Staunton:  “make  hopes,  in  such  a  snare.” 

Kinnear:  “have  hopes,  in  such  a  cause.” 

151.  line  73:  Since  Frenchmen  are  so  BltAll).— Steevens 
quotes  Greene’s  Never  too  Late,  1.61G  (ed.  Dyce,  p.  302): 

Dian  rose  with  all  her  maids 

Blushing  thus  at  love’s  braids. 

%.e.  crafts,  deceits.  The  word,  which  is,  however,  here  an 
adjective,  comes  from  braid,  to  twist;  what  is  deceitful 
being,  metaphorically  speaking,  twisted  and  tortuous. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


ACT  IT.  Scene  3. 

152.  Line  23:  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion! — “ May 
God  put  off  the  day  when  our  flesh  shall  rebel;’’  so  where 
the  Countess  begs  the  King  to  forgive  her  son,  in  act  v. 

3.  4-$: 

'T  is  past,  my  liege ; 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i’  the  blaze  of  youth  ; 

When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason’s  force, 
o'erbear,  it,  and  burns  on. 

H tinnier  conjectured  allay . 

153:  Lines  26-  2S:  we  still  sec  them  reveal  themselves,  till 
they  attain  to  their  abhorred,  ends.' —They  betray  them¬ 
selves  before  they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends,  i.c.  de¬ 
testable  purposes. 

154,  Line  21):  in  his  proper  stream  o'erjlows  himself.— 
That  is,  “  betrays  his  own  secrets  in  his  own  talk.” — 
Johnson.  lie  no  longer  confines  his  unlawful  intents 
within  the  hounds  of  secrecy. 

155.  Line  34:  for  he  is  dieted  to  his  hour.— Bee  above: 

Pia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chamber-window: 

When  you  have  conquer  d  my  yet-maklen  bed, 

Remain  there  but  an  hour.  —  tv.  2.  54-58, 

The  meaning  then  is,  “  the  hour  of  his  appointment  is 
fixed,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  his  stay.”  Such  is  the 
regimen  to  which  ho  has  to  submit.  This  will  help  to 
•explain  v.  3.  210-221: 

Dm.  I  must  be  patient ; 

’Yon,  that  have  turn’d  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 

May  justly  diet  me. 

i.e.  “  you  may  prescribe  rules  for  me,  and  give  me  just  as 
much  or  as  little  as  you  please.” 

158,  Line  36:  I  would  gladly  have  him  see  his  company 
anatomized.— 3?qt  company  in  the  sense  of  companion 
compare: 

To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 

—Mids.  Night’s  Dream,  i.  r,  219. 

157.  lane  103:  entertained  my  convoy. --Taken  into 
service  guides,  &e.  For  entertain  compare: 

Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was  smoking  a  musty  room. 

— Much  Ado,  i.  3.  60, 

158.  Line  113:  this  counterfeit  MODULE.— Module  is  a 
variant  of  model.  Model  comes  through  the  Italian  and 
French  from  the  Latin  modulus ,  a  measure;  module  ap¬ 
parently  comes  direct  from  the  Latin.  Parolles  is  a 
counterfeit  module,  because  he  pretended  to  be  a  soldier 
and  was  really  a  fool. 

159.  Line  135:  Stage-direction:  the  Folio  lias,  Enter 
Parolles  with  his  Interpreter,  and  Inter.  Jnt.  or  Interp . 
is  prefixed  to  the  speeches  of  the  First  Soldier. 

160.  Line  158:  All ’s  one  to  HIM.— In  the  Folios  this  con¬ 
cludes  the  preceding  speech.  Capell  made  the  change. 
Howe  printed  “All’s  one  to  me." 

161.  Line  182:  if  1  were  to  live  this  present  hour ;  i.e. 
and  die  at  the  end  of  it.  Hanmer  printed  “live  but  this 
presenthour.  ”  Dyce,  following  W.  S.  W  alker,  boldly  prints 
“if  l  were  to  die.”  Toilet  suggests  that  Parolles  meant 
to  say  die ,  but  fear  occasioned  the  mistake. 


162.  Line  213:  getting  the  shrieve’s  fool  with  child. — 
“Female  idiots  were  retained  in  families  for  diversion  as 
well  as  male,  though  not  so  commonly”  (Douce,  Illus¬ 
trations,  p.  19S). 

163.  Line  222:  your  LORDSHIP.— The  Folios  have  Lord , 
without  the  period,  but  the  abbreviation  was  no  doubt 
intended:  corrected  by  Pope. 

164.  Line  268:  by  the  general's  looks.—  So  F.  3;  F.  1  and 
F.  2  have  your,  a  mistake  arising  from  the  abbreviation  y* 
in  the  MS. 

165.  Line  280:  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister. 
—He  will  steal  anything,  however  trifling,  from  any 
place,  however  holy.— Johnson. 

166.  Line  303:  a  place  there  called  Mile-end.—  Mile-end 
Green  was  the  usual  drilling  ground  for  the  London  train- 
bands.  See  II.  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  298. 

167.  Lines  313,  314 :  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  re¬ 
mainders,  and  a  perpetual  succession  FOR  it  perpetually; 
h  e.  and  set  free  the  estate  from  payment  of  all  remainders, 
and  (grant  or  sell)  a  perpetual  succession  for  it.  Dyce 
suspects  some  error.  Hanmer  altered  for  it  to  “in  it.” 

ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 

168.  Line  9:  Marseilles.— F.  1  spells  the  name  of  this 
town  here  Marcellos,  and  in  iv.  5. 85,  Marcellus. 

169.  Line  16:  Of  or  YOU,  mistress.—  So  F.  4.  F.  1,  F.  2, 
and  F.  3  have:  “Nor  your  Mistress.” 

170.  Lines  20,  21: 

As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  MOTIVE 
And  helper  to  a  husband. 

A  motive  is  that  which  moves  anything,  so,  means,  instru¬ 
ment.  Compare: 

my  teeth  shall  tear 

The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear  [i.e.  the  tongue]. 

—Rich.  II.  i.  x.  192,  193. 

171.  Lines  30-33: 

Yet,  1  pray  you: 

But,  with  the  word ,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 

When  briers  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 

And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp. 

Perhaps  the  passage  admits  of  this  explanation.  Helena 
has  just  before  said: 

You,  Diana, 

Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf: 

To  which  Diana  has  replied: 

Let  death  and  honesty 
Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer: 

And  Helena  now  continues:  “  Yet,  I  pray  you,"  i.e.  for  a 
while  I  pray  you  BE  mine  to  suffer:  “but,  with  the  word, 
the  time  will  bring  on  summer,"  &c.;  i.e.  but  so  quickly 
that  it  may  even  be  considered  as  here  while  we  speak, 
the  time  will,  <fec .—Dyce.  Rolfe,  with  greater  probability, 
thinks  that  the  words  Yet,  I  pray  you,  merely  serve  to 
resume  the  thread  of  Helena’s  discourse,  after  Diana’s 
impulsive  interruption. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 

172.  Lines  2-4 :  whose  villanous  saffron  would  have 
made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in 
his  colour. — An  allusion  to  the  fashion  of  wearing  yellow. 
Warburton  points  out  that  the  mention  of  saffron  sug¬ 
gested  the  epithets  unbaked  and  doughy,  saffron  being 
commonly  used  to  colour  pastry.  So  in  the  Winter’s 
Tale  the  shepherd’s  son  says:  “I  must  have  saffron  to 
colour  the  warden  pies  ”  (Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3.  48). 

Yellow  starch  was  much  used  for  bands  and  ruffs,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mrs.  Turner,  an  infa¬ 
mous  woman,  who  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn  (1615)  in 
a  lawn  ruff  of  her  favourite  colour  (see  Hazlitt’s  Dods- 
ley,  vol.  xi.  p.  328).  Reed  quotes  Heywood,  If  you  Enow 
not  me,  you  Know  Nobody:  “many  of  our  young  married 
men  have  tane  an  order  to  weare  yellow  garters,  points, 
and  shootyings;  and  tis  thought  yellow  will  grow  a  cus¬ 
tom  ”  (Heywood,  Dramatic  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  259,  ed.  1874). 

173.  Line  19:  They  are  not  herbs.— So  the  Folios.  Rowe 
printed  Sallet-herbs. 

174.  Line  22:  GRASS. —So  Rowe:  the  Folios  have  grace. 

175.  Line  32:  my  bauble—  The  fool’s  bauble  was  a  kind 
of  baton;  figures  of  its  various  shapes  will  be  found  in 
Douce  (Illustrations,  Plates  II.  and  III.). 

176.  Line  41:  an  English  name. —So  Rowe;  F.  1  has 
maine. 

177.  Line  67:  A  shrewd  knave  and  an  unhappy.— Com¬ 
pare: 

Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too  [speaking  of  Cupidj. 

—Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  v.  2. 12. 

Here  the  meaning  is  simply  “roguish”  or  “  mischievous;” 
but  it  often  has  a  stronger  sense,  as:  “0  most  unhappy 
strumpet!”  [pernicious]  (Com.  of  Err.  iv.  4. 127).  And: 
unhappy  was  the  clock 

That  struck  the  hour  1  — Cymb.v.  5.  153, 154. 

178.  Line  70:  he  has  no  PACE,  but  runs  where  lie  will. — 
He  observes  no  rule,  has  no  settled  habits,  is  not  broken 
in.  Hanmer  unnecessarily  altered  pace  to  place ;  and  so 
even  Dyce. 

ACT  Y.  Scene  1. 

179.  Line  6:  (Stage-direction)  Enter  a  Gentleman.— So 
Rowe,  followed  by  most  editors.  F.  1  has:  Enter  a  gentle 
Astringer;  F.  2:  Enter  a  gentle  Astranger;  F.  3:  Enter  a 
Gentleman  a  stranger .  An  astringer  or  ostringer  is,  as 
Steevens  discovered  before  the  appearance  of  his  second 
edition,  a  keeper  of  goshawks.  There  is,  however,  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason  why  the  personage  accosted  by  Helena 
should  be  a  keeper  of  goshawks  or  of  anything  else,  and 
throughout  this  scene  the  Folio  prefixes  c<  Gent  ”  to  his 
speeches,  while  in  scene  3  it  introduces  him  simply  as  “  a 
Gentleman 

ACT  Y.  Scene  2. 

180.  Line  1:  Good  Monsieur  Lavache  —  So  Dyce.  F.  1 
has  “  Good  M*  Lauatch." 
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181.  ..Line  20:  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  similes  of 
comfort.— Warburton’s  certain  emendation  for  “smiles  of 
comfort”  of  the  Folios. 

182.  Line  35:  under  her  .—Her  was  added  in  F.  2. 

183.  Lines  41,  42: 

Par.  My  name,  mg  good  lord ,  is  Parolles. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  “  word then. 

A  quibble:  Parolles  (paroles)  in  French  is  not  “word" 
but  “  words.”  F.  3  has  “  more  than  one  word.” 

184.  Line  43:  COX  mg  passion! —Cox  or  cock,  as  in  the 
oath  “by  cock  and  pie,”  was  a  disguise  or  corruption  of 
God. 

ACT  V.  Scene  3. 

185.  Lines  1,  2: 

We  lost  a  jewel  of  her;  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it. 

Does  our  esteem  mean  “the  esteem  in  which  we  are  held 
by  others,”  or  “the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  others?” 
Schmidt,  who  explains  the  phrase  by  “we  are  less  worth 
by  her  loss,”  seems  to  take  the  former  view;  hut  surely 
the  King  is  contrasting  his  own  power  of  estimating  and 
appreciating  true  worth  with  that  of  Bertram,  for  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  Bertram  “  lack’d  the  sense  to  know 
her  estimation  home."  Now  the  King’s  esteem  in  which 
lie  held  others  was  all  the  poorer,  inasmuch  as  one  esti¬ 
mable  person  so  esteemed  was  lost;  and  this  is  much 
what  Staunton  means  when  he  interprets  our  esteem  by 
“the  sum  of  all  we  hold  estimable.” 

186.  Line  6:  Natural  rebellion ,  done  i’  the  blaze  of 
youth , — The  Folios  have  blade;  blaze  was  proposed  by 
Theobald,  who,  however,  did  not  venture  to  admit  it  into 
his  text.  It  was  adopted  by  Warburton  and  Capell,  and 
is  rendered  extremely  probable  by  what  follows: 

When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason’s  force, 

O'erbears  it,  and  burns  on. 

Theobald  quotes,  in  support  of  his  conjecture: 

I  do  know, 

When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows;  these  biases,  daughter,  Ac. 

— Hamlet,  i.  3.  115-1x7. 

and 

For  Hector  in  his  blase  of  wrath  subscribes 
To  tender  objects.  — Troilus  and  Cr.  iv.  5,  105, 106. 

Sir  Philip  Perring  (Hard  Knots,  p.  163)  with  great  pro¬ 
bability  suggests  blood,  comparing: 

the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i’  the  blood,  —Tempest,  iv.  x.  52,  53. 

The  blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess. 

—Love’s  Labour's  Lost,  v,  a.  73. 

and 

It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  Mood. 

— I.  Henry  IV,  v.  2.  17. 

187.  Lines  16, 17: 

Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  RICHEST  EVES. 

Richest  eyes  are  eyes  that  have  seen  most  beauty.  Com¬ 
pare:  “to  have  seen  much  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have 
rich  eyes  and  poor  hands”  (As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1.  23). 

188.  Line  48:  Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did 


ACT  V.  Scene  S. 


NOTES  TO  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


lend  me. — For  perspective  compare: 

For  sorrow’s  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 

Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects; 

Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gaz’d  upon 

Show  nothing  but  confusion, — ey’d  awry 

Distinguish  form.  — Rich.  II,  ii.  ?.  16-30, 

See  note  150  of  that  play, 

189.  Lines  65,  66: 

Our  (non,  love  waking  cries  to  see  what 's  done, 

While  SHAMEFUL  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 

'The  Globe  editors  read  “while  shame  full  late,"  Ac.,  but 
change  seems  objectionable,  because  it  destroys  the  anti¬ 
thesis  between  “love"  which  wakes,  and  “hate”  which 
continues  to  sleep;  I  have  therefore  retained  the  original 
reading,  which  Sir  Philip  Perring  explains  as  follows: 
hate,  the  “displeasures”  of  line  63,  having  destroyed 
our  friends  and  done  its  work,  enjoys  its  afternoon  slum¬ 
ber,  while  love  awakes,  though  too  late,  and  weeps  to 
see  the  havoc  hate  had  made.  This  is  fairly  satisfactory; 
hut  I  would  add  that  “after  wee])  their  dust”  seems  to  be 
connected  by  a  kind  of  zeugma  with  the  preceding  verb 
“destroy,”  for  it  is  nr  who  weep,  not  our  “ displeasures;" 
and  that  the  main  point  of  the  antithesis  is,  that  hate  con¬ 
tinues  to  sleep  unconcerned,  while  love  awakes  to  weep. 
The  Globe  marks  line  65  “our  own  love,”  Ac.,  as  corrupt. 

190.  Lines  71,  72:  Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  &c. 
—These  two  lines  were  first  given  to  the  Countess  by 
Theobald :  in  the  Folios  they  are  part  of  the  preceding 
speech. 

191.  Line  79:  The  last  that  e’er  I  took  her  leave  at  court. 
—Tine  last  time  that  I  ever  bade  her  farewell  at  court.  So 
the  Folio,  but  with  e'er  spelt  ere.  Eowe  printed:  “The 
last  that  e’er  she  took  her  leave ;  ”  Hanmer:  ‘  ‘  The  last  time 
e’er  she  took  her  leave;”  Dyce:  “The  last  time,  ere  she 
took  her  leave.” 

192.  Lines  95,  96: 

noble  she  teas,  and,  thought 

1  Stood  ENGAG'D. 

The  plain  meaning  is:  When  she  saw  me  receive  the  ring 
she  thought  I  stood  engaged  to  her.—  Johnson.  This  is 
the  moat  natural  interpretation;  but  the  Folio  happens  to 
spell  the  word  ingag' (l,  which  Tyrwhitt,  Malone,  Staun¬ 
ton,  and  Schmidt  (who  even  calls  the  reading  engaged 
preposterous)  explain  to  mean  “not  engaged.”  En  and 
in  are,  however,  sometimes  interchangeable  even  in 
modern  spelling. 

193.  Line  102:  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine. — 
The  tincture,  by  which  alchemists  professed  to  turn  baser 
metals  into  gold,  and  the  philosopher’s  stone,  which  had 
the  power  of  making  a  piece  of  gold  larger. 

194.  Line  114:  conjectural— So  F.  2;  misspelt  in  F.  1 
connecturall 


195.  Lines  121-123: 

My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 

Shall  TAX  my  fears  of  little  vanity , 

Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. 

“However  the  matter  turns  out,  with  the  proofs  I  have 
already,  I  shall  not  he  accused  of  harbouring  mere  ground¬ 
less  suspicions;  hitherto  I  have  erred  in  not  being  sus¬ 
picious  enough.”  Tax  is  spelt  taze  in  F.  1. 

196.  Lines  14S-150: 

I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  TOLL  for  this: 

I  'll  none  of  him. 

This  is  the  reading  of  F.  1  (toll  spelt  toule),  and  probably 
means,  “I  will  buy  a  new  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  pay 
toll  for  the  liberty  of  selling  this  one;”  F. 2  has:  “and 
toule  him  for  this,”  Ac.,  which  Percy  takes  to  mean:  “I  ’ll 
buy  me  a  son-in-law  as  they  buy  a  horse  in  a  fair;  toul 
him,  i.e.  enter  him  on  the  toul  or  toll-book,  to  prove  I 
came  honestly  by  him,  and  ascertain  my  title  to  him.” 
Those  editors  who  have  adopted  this  reading  of  course 
put  a  colon  at  “toll  him:”— “and  toll  him:  for  this  I’ll 
none  of  him.” 

197.  Line  155:  I  ivondcr,  sir,  SITH  wives  are  MONSTERS 
to  yon. — So  Dyce.  F.  1  has:  “I  wonder,  sir,  sir,  wiues  are 
monsters  to  you.”  F.  2  has:  “I  wonder,  sir,  wives  suoh 
monsters  to  you.” 

198.  Line  195:  He  blushes,  and  ’ tis  IT.— So  Capell;  F.  1 
has:  “and  ’tis  hit."  Pope  reads,  “ and ’t is  his; ”  and  so 
Dyce. 

199.  Lines  215-217: 

and,  in  fine, 

Her  own  suit,  coming  with  her  modern  grace. 
Subdu’d  me  to  her  rate. 

For  this  reading,  Her  own  suit,  coming,  I  am  indebted  to 
Sir  Philip  Perring  (Hard  Knots,  p.  166).  F.  1  has  Her 
insuite  comming.  Dyce,  Staunton,  and  the  Globe  editors 
print  W.  S.  Walker’s  conjecture:  “Her  infinite  cunning ;" 
perhaps  we  might  read:  “her  onset,  coming."  Modern 
here  seems  to  be  used  rather  in  the  sense  of  modish, 
than  in  its  ordinary  Shakspearean  sense  of  trite,  common¬ 
place.  Johnson  thinks  it  may  mean  meanly  pretty,  but 
he  gives  no  other  instances  of  the  usage.  Mr.  W,  W. 
Williams  (The  Parthenon,  Hov.  1, 1862,  p.  849)  suggested 
modest,  and  Mr.  B.  G.  Kinnear  (Cruces  Shakespearianse, 
p.  160)  native. 

200.  Line  221:  May  justly  dietme.—S>ee  note  155. 

201.  Lines  305,  306: 

Is  there  no  exorcist 
Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes? 

An  exorcist  in  Shakespeare  is  a  person  who  can  raise 
spirits,  pot  one  who  can  lay  them.  So: 

Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.  —Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1.  323,  324. 

202.  Line  314:  And  ARE.— So  Rowe;  the  Folios  have, 
“And  is." 
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WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  ALL  :S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


WORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN  ALL’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Note. — The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

Those  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  printed  as  tioo  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Accessary  i  (sub.)  ii.  1 

36 

Acutely . . 

i.  1 

220 

Admiringly....  -j 

'  i.  1 
.  v.  3 

33 

44 

Adoptions . 

i.  1 

IBS 

A-foot2 . 

iv.  3 

181 

After-debts _ 

iv.  3 

255 

Allurement.. . . 

iv.  3 

241 

Ames-ace . 

ii.  3 

S5 

Applications  . . 

i.  2 

74 

Araise .  . . 

ii.  1 

79 

Attribute1 2 * * 5 * 7 8 . 

iii.  6 

64 

Avail  (sub.).. . .  -j 

i.  3 
iii.  1 

190 

22 

Bannerets . 

ii.  3 

214 

Barely  4 . 

iv.  2 

19 

Bareness  5 . 

iv.  2 

19 

Barricado 6  (verb)  i.  1 

124 

Bed-clothes  . . . 

iv.  3 

2S7 

Blade7. ....... 

v.  3 

6 

*Blowers-up  .. 

i.  1 

132 

Boggle . 

v.  3 

232 

Both-sides8... . 

iv.  3 

251 

Braid  (adj.)... . 

iv.  2 

73 

*Brawn-buttock 

ii.  2 

19 

Bubble  8 . 

iii.  6 

5 

Bunting . 

ii,  5 

7 

Camping  io  (intrans.)  in.  4  14 

Canary  ii  (sub.) 

ii.  1 

77 

Capriccio 12 * ... . 

ii.  3 

310 

Captious . 

i.  3 

208 

1  Imcrece,  922;  Sonn.  xxxv.  13. 

2  =in  infantry;  used  frequently 
in  the  ordinary  sense. 

8  As  a  sub.  used  repeatedly. 

a  —in  a  bare  or  naked  condi¬ 
tion;  it  occurs  three  times=only. 

5  nakedness  here  and  in  Sonn. 
v.  8;  xcvii.  4.  In  I.  Henry  IV. 
iv.  2.  77  the  word  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  “leanness.” 

8  Used  elsewhere  as  a  sub. 

7  Of  corn.  The  reading  of  Ff. 
(in  a  figurative  sense).  See  note 
186. 

8  Used  adjectively. 

0  Used  figuratively = a  cheat; 
occurs  frequently  in  ordinary 
sense. 

10  Used  transitively  in  Ant  and 

Cleo.  iv.  8.  33. 

11  =  a  dance;  and  so  used  as  a 
verb  in  Love’s  Labour 's  Lost,  iii. 
1.  12.  Occurs  three  times™  the 
wine  of  that  name. 

12  An  anglicized  Italian  word 

= fancy,  humour.  See  note  105. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Cardecue . j 

iv. 

3 

311 

v. 

2 

35 

Case  is  (verb) . . 

iii. 

6 

111 

Gasketed . 

ii. 

5 

26 

Cassocks . 

iv. 

3 

192 

Causeless14  (adj.)  ii. 

3 

4 

Cesse  (verb).. . . 

V. 

3 

72 

Chape  . 

iv. 

3 

164 

Cherisher . 

i. 

3 

50 

Christendoms15 

i. 

1 

188 

Clew . 

i. 

3 

188 

Coarsely . 

iii. 

5 

60 

Coherent . 

m. 

7 

39 

Confidently.. . . 

iii. 

6  21,94 

Congied . 

iv. 

3 

100 

Consolate  (verb) 

iii. 

2 

131 

Cox  i® . 

V. 

2 

43 

Credible . 

i. 

2 

4 

Curvet  (sub.) . . 

ii. 

3 

299 

Custard . 

ii. 

5 

41 

Defaults . 

ii. 

3 

241 

Discipled . 

i. 

2 

28 

Diurnal . 

it. 

1 

165 

Doctrine  is  .... 

i. 

3 

247 

Dog-hole . 

ii. 

3 

291 

Double-meaning 

(adj.) . 

iv. 

3 

114 

Doughy . 

iv. 

5 

4 

Dropsied . 

ii. 

3 

135 

Dryly . 

i. 

1 

175 

Eagerness . 

V. 

3 

213 

Eats  io  (intrans.) 

i. 

1 

175 

Embodied . 

V. 

3 

173 

Embossed  2o., .. 

iii. 

6 

107 

Embowelled2!. 

i. 

3 

247 

13  =  to  flay;  used  frequently 
elsewhere  in  various  senses. 

14  Venus  and  Adonis,  897. 

15  *  Christian  names;  the  word 
occurs  frequently  in  its  ordinary 
sense. 

is  In  expression  “cox  my  pas¬ 
sion!” 

17  In  the  phrase  “in  the  de- 
/end£”s=at  a  need;  occurs  three 
times  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

18  =  learning;  used  elsewhere 
in  its  ordinary  sense. 

io  Used  in  expression  “it  eats 
dryly.” 

20  ™  inclosed  ;  used  elsewhere 
in  other  senses. 

21  =  exhausted,  emptied,  in 
figurative  sense;  it  occurs  in 
literal  sense  in  I.  Henry  IV,  v.  4. 
109,  111;  Rich.  III.  v,  2. 10.  j 
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Act  Sc.  Line 


Empirics . 

ii. 

1 

125 

Entail  (sub.). . . 

iv. 

3 

313 

Enticements. . . 

iii. 

5 

20 

Entrenched  . . . 

ii. 

1 

45 

Enwombed .... 

i. 

3 

150 

Examined  22.. . . 

iii. 

5 

66 

Excessive23.. . . 

i. 

1 

65 

Expertness _ iv.  3  203,  297 

Exploit24 . -! 

i. 

2 

17 

( 

iv. 

I 

40 

Expressive  .... 

n. 

1 

54 

Facinerious25.. 

ii. 

3 

35 

Fated26 . 

i. 

1 

232 

File  27  (sub.).... 

iv. 

3 

231 

Finisher . 

ii. 

1 

139 

Fishpond . 

v. 

2 

22 

Fisnomy  2s . 

iv. 

5 

42 

Fistula . 

i. 

1 

39 

Foregoers. . 

ii. 

3 

144 

Forehorse . 

ii. 

1 

30 

Fore-past . 

V. 

3 

121 

Gabble  (sub.).. 

iv. 

1 

22 

Gossips  23 . 

i. 

1 

189 

Haggish . 

i. 

2 

29 

Hawking  36 . , . , 

i. 

1 

105 

Headsman . 

iv. 

3 

342 

*High-repented 

V. 

3 

36 

♦Holy-cruel . . . 

iv. 

2 

32 

Hoodman . 

iv. 

3 

136 

Idolatrous . 

i. 

1 

108 

In  (verb) . 

i. 

3 

48 

Inaidible . 

ii. 

1 

122 

Inaudible . 

V. 

3 

41 

Inclusive  si . . . . 

i. 

3 

232 

*Indian-like . . . 

1. 

3 

210 

l'ntenible . 

i. 

3 

208 

22= doubted.  Occurs  frequently 
in  other  senses. 

23  Lucrece,  Arg.  1. 

24  Used™  warlike  adventure. 

25Parolles’  equivalent  for  /«- 

cinorous,  which  latter  word  does 
not  occur  in  Shakespeare. 

26  _  naving  the  power  of  fate; 
used  elsewhere  ™  destined. 

27  i.e.  for  papers;  used  elsewhere 
in  various  other  senses. 

28  The  Clown’s  form  of  physi¬ 
ognomy. 

29  Christens,  or  gives  as  a  spon¬ 
sor;  used  elsewhere  intransitively 
in  its  ordinary  sense. 

30  =  hawk-like. 

31  Used  in  a  peculiar  sense™ 

comprehensive;  occurs  in  Richard 
III.  iv.  1.  59™  inclosing.  j 


Act 

Sc. 

Line 

♦Kieky-wieky . . 

Ii. 

3 

297 

Languishing.5; . . 

i. 

3 

235. 

Lapse  (sub.) _ 

fi. 

3 

170 

Leaguer . 

iii. 

6 

28 

Ling . 

iii. 

2  14,  15 

♦Linsey-woolsey 

iv. 

1 

23 

Love-line . 

ii. 

1 

81 

Manifoldly .... 

ii. 

3 

215 

♦Market-price.. 

V. 

3 

219 

Mell . 

iv. 

3 

257 

Mere  82 . 

iii. 

5 

58 

Militarist . 

iv. 

3 

161 

Ministration. . . 

ii. 

5 

65 

Misprision 38. . . 

ii. 

3 

159 

Mites84 . 

i. 

1 

154 

Morris35 . 

ii. 

2 

26 

Mourn  ingly... . 

i. 

1 

34 

Muddied86 .... 

V. 

2 

5, 23 

Murk . 

ii. 

1 

166 

Musk-cat ...... 

V. 

2 

21 

Muskets . 

iii. 

2 

111 

♦Muster-file.. . . 

iv. 

3 

189 

Mystery  37 . 

iii. 

6 

68 

Naturalize  .... 

i. 

1 

223 

Neatly . 

iv. 

3 

168 

Necessitied _ 

V. 

3 

85 

None-sparing .. 

iii. 

2 

108 

Nose-lierbs _ 

iv. 

5 

20 

♦Now-born _ 

ii. 

3 

186 

Occidental . 

ii. 

1 

166 

Offendress . 

i. 

1 

153 

Out-villained . . 

iv. 

3 

305 

Overlooking  (sub 

.)i. 

1 

45 

Over-night _ 

iii. 

4 

23 

Over-pay . 

iii. 

7 

16 

Papist . 

i. 

3 

56 

Pass 38 . 

ii. 

5 

58 

32  =  merely. 

33  as  contempt;  it  occurs  several 

times™  mistake. 

34  Here  ™  cheese  -  mites ;  it  is 
used  once  again  in  Pericles,  ii. 
Prol.  8  =  anything  small. 

35  »  morris-dance.  Morris  (= 
a  game)  occurs  in  Mids.  Night’s 
Dream,  ii.  1. 98;  and  morris-dance 
in  Henry  V.  ii.  4.  25, 

36™ soiled;  used,  figuratively, 
in  Hamlet,  iv.  5.  81. 

37  Used  with  in™ professional 
experience;  occurs  frequently  in 
its  more  usual  senses, 

.38  Used  figuratively™ estima¬ 
tion;  occurs  frequently  elsewhere 
in  various  other  senses. 


"WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  ALL  ]S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Past-cure  (ad j. ) 

Act 

ii. 

Sc.  Lino 
1  124 

Past-saving  (adj.)  iv. 

3 

158 

Persecuted . 

i. 

1 

16 

Personages  i  .. 

ii. 

3 

278 

Philosophical.. 

ii. 

3 

2 

Pile  2  . 

iv. 

5 

103 

*Pin-buttock . . 

ii. 

2 

18 

Prejudicates. . . 

i. 

2 

8 

Prologues  (verb) 

ii. 

1 

95 

Prophesier .... 

iv. 

3 

114 

Quatch-buttoek 

ii. 

2 

18 

Questant . 

ii. 

1 

16 

Rational3 . 

i. 

1 

139 

Ravin  (adj.).  .. 

iii. 

2 

120 

Ravishments  4 

iv. 

3 

281 

Recantation . .  ii 

3 

194,  195 

Rector . 

iv. 

3 

68 

Red-tailed . 

iv. 

5 

6 

Relinquished.. 

ii. 

3 

10 

1  ss  persons;  personage  —  “  per¬ 
sonal  appearance”  occurs  in 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii. 
2.  292,  and  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 
164. 

8  i,e.  the  pile  of  cloth ;  used  in 
ordinary  sense  =  heap,  in  five  pas¬ 
sages. 

8  Here  =  reasonable ;  it  occurs 
once  again  in  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost  (i.  2.  124)  =  “  endowed  with 
reason.” 

4  Lucrcce,  430, 1128. 


Remainders 5. . . 

Act  Sc.  Lino 
iv.  3  313 

Removes  c . 

V. 

3 

131 

Re-send . 

iii. 

6 

123 

Resolvedly .... 

V. 

3 

332 

^Riddle-like . . . 

i. 

3 

223 

Ring-carrier. . . 

iii. 

5 

95 

Ruttish . 

iv. 

3 

243 

Sally  (verb) .... 

iv. 

1 

2 

S carre 7 . 

iv. 

2 

38 

Schools3  (sub.) 

i. 

3 

246 

Seducer . 

V. 

3 

146 

Self-gracious  . . 

iv. 

5 

77 

Shot 9  (verb  intr.) 

1  ii. 

3 

8 

Slirieve . 

iv. 

3 

213 

Shrove-Tuesday 

ii. 

2 

25 

Sithence  (eonj.) 

i. 

3 

125 

Smack  io . 

iv. 

1 

18 

5  Used  here  in  legal  sense;  the 
word  occurs  elsewhere  frequently 
in  the  ordinary  sense. 

p  =  stages  of  journey;  used 
elsewhere  in  various  senses. 

7  Occurs  in  a  corrupt  passage. 
See  note  150. 

8  Used  in  its  academical  sense 
—  schools  of  art  or  science;  it 
occurs  frequently  in  the  ordinary 
sense. 

9  In  the  phrase  “shot  out’’  — 
sprouted;  occurs  frequently  in 
other  senses. 

10  —a  smattering;  occurs  in 
this  play  ii.  3.  237  and  II.  Henry 
IV.  i.  2.  ill  =  taste. 


Act  Sc.  Line 

Smoke  u . 

( iii. 

6 

112 

Thitherward  . . 

iii. 

1  iv. 

1 

31 

Threateningly 

ii. 

wSnipt- taffeta.. 

iv. 

5 

2 

Tile... 

Soundness  .... 

i. 

2 

24 

“Tithe-woman . 

i. 

Spark  12 . 

ii. 

1  25,41 

Token  (verb) . . 

iv. 

Sprat . 

m. 

6 

112 

Tolerable  io .. 

ii. 

Staggers  13  .... 

ii. 

3 

170 

Toll  20.  . 

V. 

Steely  14 . 

i. 

1 

114 

Torcher . 

ii. 

Still-piecing . . . 

iii. 

2 

113 

Traitress  . 

i. 

Succession  i». . . 

iii. 

5 

24 

Transcendence 

ii. 

Surplice  i° . 

i. 

3 

99 

Swine-drunk  .. 

iv. 

3 

286 

Unbaked  . 

iv. 

Sword-men _ 

ii. 

1 

62 

Uncropped .... 

V. 

Tax1 7  (sub.) _ 

ii. 

1 

173 

Underminers. . 

i. 

Thievish  is . 

ii. 

1 

169 

Unroot . 

V. 

Unsealed 2i .... 

iv. 

11  =  to  find  out;  the  verb  occurs 

Unserviceable . 

iv. 

frequently  elsewhere  with  varied 
meanings. 

Vent 22  (sub.).. 

ii. 

12  A  young  man. 

is  U  sed  figuratively  =  bewilder¬ 
ment;  —vertigo,  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
234;  =  a  disease  in  horses,  Taming 
of  Shrew,  iii.  2.  56. 

14  Used  figuratively  —  unbend¬ 
ing;  occurs  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 
16  «=  made  of  steel. 

5  =the  act  of  following  an¬ 
other’s  example.  It  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  in  other  senses. 

16  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle,  13. 

17  Here  =  a  charge,  accusation; 
taxes  (in  fiscal  sense)  occurs  Rich. 
II.  ii.  1.  246. 

is  Here  and  in  Sonn.  lxxvii.  8 
used  figuratively;  elsewhere  used 
in  its  literal  sense. 


Vileness  . 

Wear 23  (intr.).. 
*W  ell-derived . 

*Well-lost . 

Woman  (verb). 
Woodland  .... 


55 

87 


89 

63 


3  213 


165 

184 

41 

3 

327 

131 

6 

30 

152 

213 

136 

171 

90 

254 

53 

49 


19  Used  blunderingly  by  Dog- 
bery  for  intolerable^  Much  Ado, 
iii.  3.  37. 

20  =»to  pay  toll. 

21  The  verb  to  unseal  =*  to  break 
the  seal  of,  occurs  four  times. 

22  ■=  utterance ;  Venus  and 
Adonis,  334, 

23  =  to  be  the  fashion. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 
None 

ORIGINAL  EMENDATION  SUGGESTED. 

Note 

199.  v.  3.  216:  Her  ONSET,  coming. 
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TBOILUS  AND  CBESSIDA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAL 


Priam,  King  of  Troy. 

Hector, 

Troilus, 

Paris,  \  Ms  sons. 

Deiphobits, 

Helenus, 

Margarelon,  a  bastard  son  of  Priam. 

HCneas,  \  Tro  j an  commanders. 

Antenor,  ; 

Calchas,  a  Trojan  priest,  taking  part  with  the  Greeks. 
Pandarus,  uncle  to  Cressida. 

Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  general. 

Menelatjs,  his  brother. 

Achilles,  \ 

Ajax,  I 
Ulysses, 

Nestor, 

Diomedes,  1 
Patroclus,  ' 

Thersites,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian. 
Alexander,  servant  to  Cressida. 

Servant  to  Troilus. 

Servant  to  Paris. 

Servant  to  Diomedes. 


)  Grecian  commanders. 


Helen,  wife  to  Menelaus. 

Andromache,  wife  to  Hector. 

Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam;  a  prophetess. 
Cressida,  daughter  of  Calchas. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 


Scene — Troy,  and  the  Grecian  camp  before  it. 


Historic  Period  :  the  Trojan  war. 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 

Mr.  Daniel  gives  the  following  time  analysis — four  days: — 

Bay  3:  Act  IV.,  Act  V.  Scene  1,  and  part  of  Scene  2. 
Bay  4:  Act  V.,  latter  part  of  Scene  2,  and  the  rest 
of  theplay. 


Bay  1:  Act  I.  Scenes  1  and  2. — Interval;  the  truce. 
Bay  2:  Act  I.  Scene  3;  Act  II.  and  Act  III, 
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TROILUS  AND  CEESSIDA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

“  This,3’  says  Dr.  Furnivall,  “  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  Shakspere’s  plays-  to  deal 
with.53  I  think  we  may  accept  Dr.  Furnivall’s 
statement  of  the  case.  The  history  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida  is  perplexed  and  confusing  to  an 
extraordinary  degree;  it  has  long  been  the 
crux  of  commentators,  the  sphinx-like  pro¬ 
blem  to  which  the  wise  man  will  modestly 
say,  “Davus  sum,  non  QEdipus.35  The  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  play;  its  relation  to 
previous  works  upon  the  same  subject;  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  its  publication, 
both  in  the  Quarto  form  of  1609  and  later  in 
the  First  Folio;  the  metrical  peculiarities ;  the 
clear  traces  of  irregular  and  composite  work¬ 
manship  ;  the  purpose  of  the  piece,  satiric, 
didactic,  ironical,  or  what  not,  the  idea,  that 
is,  that  should  run  throughout,  informing  the 
parts  with  something  of  the  continuity  of  an 
organic  whole;  all  these  are  points  upon  which 
much  has  been  conjectured  and  more  written, 
and  which,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of, 
the  efforts  of  successive  generations  of  com¬ 
mentators,  remain  as  dark  and  bewildering  as 
ever.  Hence  a  complete  theory  which  shall 
untie  all  the  hard  knots,  must  not  be  looked 
for.  I  shall  content  myself  for  the  moment 
with  a  close  statement  of  the  facts,  and  later 
on  there  will  be  something  to  say  as  to  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
conflicting  evidence.  First,  then,  as  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  choice  of  a  subject. 

The  Troy  legend  was  the  favourite  theme, 
the  tale  par  excellence,  of  mediaeval  romance 
writers;  no  other  cycle  of  stories  could  in 
any  way  compete  with  it  in  point  of  wide¬ 
spread  diffusion  and  popularity.  Almost 
every  European  country  had  its  version  of 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  not  a  few  countries 


claimed  for  themselves  a  Trojan  origin.  Thus 
the  Welsh  could  trace  their  descent  to  HCneas 
with  unimpeachable  certainty,  and  London 
was  regularly  described  as  Troynovant.  Of 
these  early  romances  that  of  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
More,  the  so-called  Roman  de  Troyes,  is  the 
first;  it  dates  from  somewhere  between  1175 
and  1185.  A  century  later  a  translation  of  it 
into  Latin  was  made  by  Guido  de  Colonna  of 
Messina,  whose  Historia  Destructions  Trojse 
was,  according  to  his  own  account,  completed 
in  1287.  This  version  of  Guido’s  was  made 
the  basis  of  various  other  versions,  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  High  and  Low  German,  Dutch,  &c., 
and  amongst  these  the  earliest  that  English 
literature  can  show  is  the  long  alliterative 
romance  entitled  The  Gest  Hystoriale  of  the 
Destruction  of  Troy;  it  was  printed  some 
years  ago  (1869  and  1874)  for  the  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Text  Society,  and  should  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  fourteenth  century.  After 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Gest  Hystoriale 
came  Chaucer,  whose  Troylus  and  Chryseyde 
is  based  very  largely  on  Boccaccio’s  Filostrato. 
Chaucer  indeed  expressed  his  obligations  to  a 
certain  Lollius,  who  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
cidedly  mythical;  in  fact,  critics  generally  agree 
that  a  misunderstanding  of  Horace’s  lines — 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romse  Praeneste  relegi — 

— Ep.  i.  2.  1. 

was  the  sole  basis  of  the  poet’s  reference  to 
this  shadowy  authority. 

Besides  Boccaccio,  Chaucer  probably  used 
Benoit  and  other  writers,  possibly  Guido, 
while  much  no  doubt  was  due  to  his  own  in¬ 
vention.  About  1460  Lydgate  followed  with 
his  well-known  Troy-Booke,  and  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  appeared  the  Recueil  des  Histoires 
de  Troyes  by  Raoul  Le  F&vre;  the  latter 
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speedily  passed  into  England  under  the  title 
of  the  Recuyell  of  the  historyes  of  Troye, 
translated  and  draun  out  of  frenshe  into  Eng- 
lishe  by  W  Caxton,  1471.  This  brings  us  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  this 
bare  r&sitm&e  we  see  that  the  story  of  the 
siege  and  fall  of  Troy  had  penetrated  into 
England  as  into  almost  every  other  European 
country.  The  dramatist,  therefore,  'who  wanted 
a  subject  had  plenty  of  material  at  hand,  and 
in  this  mass  of  material  there  was  one  episode 
—the  story  of  Troilus  and  Gressida  (for  which 
Homer  and  the  classical  writers  have  no 
counterpart,  the  legend  being  one  of  the  embel¬ 
lishments  added  to  the  original  by  Benoit) — 
that  appealed  to  writers  with  a  special  fas¬ 
cination.  Chaucer,  as  we  have  seen,  had  made 
it  the  theme  of  his  story,  and  Chaucer’s  poem 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  popular.  So 
Peele  in  his  Tale  of  Troy  writes: 

But  leave  I  here  of  Troilus  to  say, 

Whose  passions  for  the  ranging  Cressida, 

Bead  as  fair  England’s  Chaucer  doth  unfold, 
Would  tears  exhale  from  eyes  of  iron  mould. 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (1515),  amongst  the  Christmas  entertain¬ 
ments  presented  before  Henry  VIII.  at  El- 
tham,  was  a  “Komedy”  upon  “the  storry  of 
Troylus  and  Pandor.”  Unfortunately  no 
account  of  the  entertainment  survives — it  may 
have  been  merely  a  pageant  (Ward,  vol.  i. 
p.  433);  but  the  reference  is  interesting  as 
serving  to  show  that  the  Troilus  and  Cressida 
tale  was  getting  more  and  more  differentiated 
from  the  general  mass  of  incidents  associated 
with  the  Trojan  war.  Possibly  there  were 
other  interludes  and  crude  dramatic  treatments 
of  the  subject,  though  none  such  survive;  in 
the  same  way  song  writers  may  have  made  use 
of  it.  Nothing  definite,  however,  can  be  said 
of  the  interval  from  1515  to  1565;  but  in  the 
latter  year  a  “ballett  intituled  the  history  of 
Troylus,  whose  throtes  (Warton  queried  troth) 
hath  well  bene  tryed”  was  entered  upon  the 
register  of  the  Stationers’  Company.1  Again, 
in  1581  we  find  notice  of  another  “proper 
ballad,  dialogue-wise,  betwene  Troylus  and 
Cressida;”2  and  in  the  Marriage  of  Wit  and 

1  Edited  by  Collier  for  the  Old  Shakespeare  Society, 
vol.  1  p.  121.  2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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Wisdom3  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  gives  yet 
one  more  poem  (from  a  MS.  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum)  dealing  with  the  same  theme.  The 
story,  therefore,  was  becoming  popular  with 
writers  of  the  period,  and  it  seemed  natural 
that  some  dramatist  should  essay  to  represent 
on  the  stage  this  old-world  tale  of  man’s  love 
and  "woman’s  faithlessness;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  we  turn  to  that  storehouse  of  in-' 
formation  upon  things  dramatic,  Henslowe’s 
Diary,  we  find  that  “Mr.  Dickers  and  harey 
Cheattell”  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
manager  to  write  a  play  on  “Troyeles  and 
creasseday.”  “Dickers  and  harey  Cheattell” 
stand  in  Henslowe’s  somewhat  fanciful  ortho¬ 
graphy  for  Dekker  and  Henry  Chettle;  the 
date  under  which  the  entry  occurs  is  A  pril  7, 
1599.  Nine  days  later  the  play  is  again 
referred  to  in  the  Diary,  and  then  in  the  next 
month  we  have  the  following:  “Lent  unto 
Mr.  Dickers  and  Mr.  Chettell,  the  26  of  Maye, 
1599,  in  earneste  of  a  Boocke  called  the  tra- 
gedie  of  Agamenmone,  the  some  (  =  sum)  of 
.  .  This  title,  according  to  Collier,  is 

interlined  over  the  words  “Troylus  and  cre- 
seda;”  i.e.  the  name  of  the  drama  upon  which 
Dekker  and  his  friend  were  collaborating  had 
been  changed,  why,  we  know  not.  The  point 
should  be  noted.  Still  keeping  to  our  dryas- 
dust  catalogue  we  must  chronicle  two  more 
entries.  Under  date  February  7th,  1603,  the 
register  of  the  Stationers’  Company  has  this 
notice:  “ Entred  for  his  (Master  Eobertes’) 
copie  in  full  court  holden  this  day  to  print 
when  he  hath  gotten  sufficient  aucthority  for 
yt,  The  booke  of  ‘Troilus  and  Cresseda,’  as 
yt  is  acted  by  my  Lord  Ohamherlen-s  men-} 
Six  years  later  there  is  a  fresh  entry:  on 
January  28, 1G09,  Richard  Bonion  and  Henry 
Walleye  registered  “a  booke  called  the  history 
of  Troylus  and  Cressida.”6  This  last,  we  may 
be  quite  sure,  was  Shakespeare’s  play.  In 
the  same  year  it  was  published,  two  editions 
being  printed;  one  edition-— and  I  think  Mr. 
Stokes6  has  satisfactorily  shown,  chiefly  upon 
technical  grounds  of  pagination  and  so  forth, 

3  Okl  Shakfespeare  Society  Publications. 

4  Taken  from  Arber’s  Transcript  of  the  Registers,  vol. 

ill.  p.  91  b.  s  Ibid.  p.  178b. 
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that  it  was  the  second  issue — appeared  with 
the  following  remarkable  and  almost  unique 
preface: — 

aA  never  Writer  to  an  ever  Reader. 

Newes. 

“Eternall  reader,  you  have  hcere  a  new  play, 
never  stal’d  with  the  stage,  never  clapper¬ 
claw’d  with  the  palmes  of  the  vulger,  and  yet 
passing  full  of  the  palme  comicall;  for  it  is  a 
birth  of  your  braine,  that  never  undertooke 
any  thing  commicall,  vainely ;  and  were  but  the 
value  names  of  commedies  changde  for  the 
titles  of  commodities,  or  of  playes  for  pleas; 
you  should  see  all  those  grand  censors,  that 
now  stile  them  such  vanities,  flock  to  them 
for  the  maine  grace  of  their  gravities;  espe¬ 
cially  this  authors  commedies,  that  are  so 
fram’d  to  the  life,  that  they  serve  for  the  most 
common  commentaries  of  all  the  actions  of 
our  lives,  shewing  such  a  dexteritie  and  power 
of  witte,  that  the  most  displeased  with  playes, 
are  pleased  with  his  commedies.  And  all  such 
dull  and  heavy- wit  ted  worldlings,  as  were 
never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a  commedie, 
comming  by  report  of  them  to  his  represen¬ 
tations,  have  found  that  witte  there,  that  they 
never  found  in  them-selves,  and  have  parted 
better-witted  then  they  came:  feeling  an  edge 
of  witte  set  upon  them,  more  then  ever  they 
dreamd  they  had  braine  to  grind  it  on.  So 
much  and  such  savord  salt  of  witte  is  in  his 
commedies,  that  they  seeme  (for  their  height 
of  pleasure)  to  be  borne  in  the  sea  that  brought 
forth  Y enus.  Amongst  all  there  is  none  mor 
witty  than  this:  and  had  I  time  I  would  com¬ 
ment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not, 
(for  so  much  as  will  make  you  thirike  your 
testerne  well  bestowd)  but  for  so  much  worth, 
as  even  poore  I  know  to  be  stuft  in  it.  It 
deserves  such  a  labour,  as  well  as  the  best 
commedy  in  Terence  or  Plautus.  And  beleeve 
this,  that  when  kee  is  gone,  and  his  commedies 
out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and 
set  up  a  new  English  inquisition.  Take  this 
for  a  warning,  and  at  the  perill  of  your  plea¬ 
sures  losse,  and  judgements,  refuse  not,  nor 
like  this  the  lease,  for  not  being  sullied  with 
the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude;  but  thanke 
fortune  for  the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst 


you :  since  by  the  grand  possessors  wills  I 
believe  you  should  have  prayd  for  them  (?it) 
rather  then  beene  prayd.  And  so  I  leave  all 
such  to  bee  prayd  for  (for  the  states  of  their 
wits  healths)  that  will  not  praise  it.  Yale.” 

I  shall  return  to  this  preface  again.  There 
is  one  more  point  in  the  history  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  play  to  be  noticed  before  we  can 
gather  up  the  threads  and  give  the  general 
impression  derived  from  study  of  the  evidence. 
The  First  Folio  of  1623  had,  as  all  students 
know,  a  list  of  the  plays  at  the  beginning, 
arranged  under  the  different  heads  of  Come¬ 
dies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Troilus  and 
Cressida  is  omitted  from  this  list.  It  is  printed 
in  the  middle  of  the  volume,  between  Henry 
YIII.  and  Coriolanus,  i.e.  between  the  last  of 
the  Histories  and  the  first  of  the  Tragedies ; 
and  practically  it  is  unpaged.  From  these 
facts  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  play  in  the  Folio  was  an  after¬ 
thought  upon  the  part  of  the  editors,  Heminge 
and  Condell.  Collier  thinks  that  the  printing 
of  the  drama  had  been  intrusted  to  some  other 
publisher:  hence  the  mistake.  Really  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  editors  did  not  know 
how  to  class  the  play,  and  eventually  compro¬ 
mised  the  matter  by  leaving  it  altogether  out 
of  the  list,  while  a  niche  was  found  for  it  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  between  the  Histories 
and  Tragedies,  as  having  something  of  the 
character  of  both. 

Roughly  summarized,  then,  these  are  the 
main  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal;  they 
must,  of  course,  be  supplemented  by  such  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  as  metrical  and  aesthetic  criti¬ 
cism  can  extract  from  the  play.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  these  points  in  detail.  In  the  first 
place,  why  did  Dekker  and  Chettle  change 
the  title  of  their  work1?  Perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Stokes  suggests,  because  it  was  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  the  name  of  some  other  play  upon 
the  same  subject  which  already  existed;  per¬ 
haps  because  the  “  Tragedy  of  Agamemnon  ” 
sounded  more  telling  and  impressive.  And, 
whatever  the  reason  for  the  alteration,  should 
their  tragedy  be  identified  with  “the  booke 
of  Troilus  and  Cresseda ”  that  was  entered  in 
the  Stationers’  Register  in  1603? 

Some  critics  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
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affirmative.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  so;  for 
several  reasons,  one  of  which  seems  quite  fatal 
to  the  hypothesis — viz.,  the  fact  that  the  1603 
play  was  “  acted  by  my  Lord  Chamberlen’s 
men;’5  and  the  Chamberlain’s  Company  was 
long  the  rival  of  that  directed  by  Henslowe. 
The  theory,  therefore,  that  the  1603  entry 
refers  to  Dekker  and  Chettle’s  play  can  be 
dismissed,  and  the  entry,  so  far  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  predecessors  are  concerned,  may  allude 
to  the  real  Troilus  and  Cressida.  I  definitely 
think  that  it  does.  I  believe  that  we  must 
assign  two  dates  to  the  play.  Troilus  and  Cres¬ 
sida,  as  entered  upon  the  Register  in  1609,  was, 
I  think,  the  drama  that  lies  before  us:  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  as  entered  at  the  earlier  date, 
1603,  represented  the  first  draft  or  version. 
One  is  always  loth  to  introduce  this  much- 
used  and,  perhaps,  much-abused  theory  of  re¬ 
visions,  but  in  the  present  case  I  can  see  no 
other  way  out  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  us, 
whether  we  would  believe  the  writers  of  the 
above-quoted  preface  and  allow  that  Troilus 
and  Cressida  was  “  a  new  play  ”  in  1609,  or, 
disregarding  their  statement  as  a  mere  pub¬ 
lisher’s  artifice,  would  fix  on  the  earlier  date 
suggested  by  the  1603  entry.  In  favour  of 
1609,  or  thereabouts,  there  are  two  things  that 
must  be  allowed  to  carry  some  weight:  the 
statement  that  the  piece  had  “  never  been 
stal’d  with  the  stage,  never  clapper-claw’d  with 
the  palmes  of  the  vulger,”  if  absolutely  untrue, 
would  have  been  equally  unhappy  and  point¬ 
less,  because  few  people  could  have  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  it;  hence  the  preface  cannot  be 
altogether  ignored.  Again,  there  is  the  pal¬ 
pable  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
drama  is  strongly  penetrated  by  the  tendency 
to  bitter  cynicism  which  we  note  in  the  parallel 
comedy  of  disillusion;  I  mean,  of  course,  Timon 
of  Athens.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  latter 
without  feeling  how  close  an  affinity  of  thought 
and  emotional  undercurrent  unites  it  with  the 
scenes  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  where  worldli¬ 
ness  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  wise  in 
their  generation  are  held  up  to  admiration, 
while  the  moral  is  pointed  with  exceeding 
keenness  against  the  enthusiasm  and  buoyant 
idealism  that  begin  in  froth  and  end  in  failure. 
Taken  together  these  two  points  of  external 
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and  internal  evidence  might  lead  us  to  assign 
Troilus  and  Cressida  to  the  group  which  in¬ 
cludes  Timon  of  Athens  and  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra;  but,  unfortunately,  the  metrical  critics 
here  step  in  and  assure  us  that  the  verse-struc¬ 
ture  of  the  play  is  radically  different  from  that 
which  is  usually  associated  with  Shakespeare’s 
later  manner.  According  to  Hertzberg  (quoted 
by  Professor  Dowden),  Troilus  and  Cressida 
does  not  contain  a  single  weak  ending,  and  only 
six  light  endings,  whereas  these  verse-peculi¬ 
arities  appear  with  increasing  frequency  in  all 
plays  written  after  Macbeth.  Y erse- tests  can¬ 
not  be  ignored,  and  this  is  precisely  one  of 
the  cases  where  conclusions  readied  on  other 
grounds  must,  if  possible,  be  readjusted  and 
brought  into  harmony  with  their  testimony. 

I  think  that  the  difficulties  will  be  met  to 
some  extent  if  we  suppose  that  Troilus  and 
Cressida  is  a  composite  work,  the  main  part 
of  which  dates  from  1602-3,  while  some  of  the 
scenes— those,  for  instance,  in  which  Ulysses 
appears — were  subsequently  expanded,  with 
the  addition,  perhaps,  of  fresh  characters. 
In  this  way  the  statements  of  the  piratical 
printers  would  be  partially  explained  and 
accounted  for,  while  aesthetically  the  tone  of 
brooding  irony  that  is  only  too  traceable 
throughout  would  harmonize  with  the  general 
gloom  and  despair  of  a  period  that,  pretty 
certainly,  produced  Hamlet,  Measure  for 
Measure,  and  many  of  the  later  sonnets. 
Mr  Pleay,  I  should  say,  carries  the  theory 
of  revision  and  subsequent  additions  still  fur¬ 
ther  He  traces  three  distinct  stories  in  the 
play,  stories  that  were  written  at  different 
periods  and  that  overlap  only  very  slightly. 
They  are  the  Troylus  and  Cressida  episode — 
approximate  date,  1594-6;  “the  story”— I 
give  Mr.  Fleay’s  words — cc  of  the  challenge  of 
Hector  to  Ajax,  their  combat,  and  the  slaying 
of  Hector  by  Achilles,  on  the  basis  of  Caxton’s 
Three  Destructions  of  Troy;  and  finally,  the 
story  of  Ulysses’  stratagem  to  induce  Achilles 
to  return  to  the  battlefield  by  setting  up  Ajax 
as  his  rival,  which  was  written  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Chapman’s  Homer,  from  whom  Ther- 
sites,  a  chief  character  in  this  part,  was  taken.”1 


1  Shakespeare  Manual,  pp.  232,  233. 
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Myself,  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  idea 
of  a  poet  writing  odd  scenes  at  different  periods 
of  Ids  life  and  afterwards  patching  them  to¬ 
gether.  A  play  that  can  be  subdivided  and 
split  up  in  this  way  must  be  strangely  inor¬ 
ganic,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  this  nature;  there  are  parts, 
no  doubt,  where  the  work  is  unequal,  notably 
•in  the  fifth  act,  where  not  improbably  we 
have  the  debris  of  some  old  play,  perhaps  of 
Dekker’s  tragedy,  but  the  scheme  of  the 
drama  is,  to  my  mind,  symmetrical  and  nicely 
thought  out.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  sepa¬ 
rate  Troilus  fr< >m  l  Mysses  l  I  )ra.matically  they 
are  complementary:  they  serve,  and  are  meant 
to  serve,  as  foils,  antitheses.  Troilus,  in  Dr. 
EnrnivalFs  graceful  phrase,  is  “a  young  fool,55 
full  of  hopes  and  beliefs,  buoyed  up  by  noble 
ideals  and  ambitions:  Hesses  is  the  man  of 
gray  worldly  wisdom,  who  has  seen 

Cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments. 

Once,  no  doubt,  he  too  had  his  dreams,  but 
time  has  taught  its  hitter  lesson,  and  his  idols 
have  been  long  since  broken,  the  temple  long 
since  turned  into  a  counting-house.  ft  is 
grotesque  to  separate  these  characters.  They 
developed  side  by  side  in  the  dramatist’s  brain, 
and  we  can  no  more  divide  them  than  we  can 
divide  Troilus  and  ( Yessida  themselves.  Again, 
can  we  believe  that  the  love  scenes  in  this 
play  date  from  the  period  which  gave  the 
world  Romeo  and  Juliet*  It  seems  to  me 
that  Romeo  ami  Juliet  is  to  Troilus  ami  Cres- 
sida  very  much  what  Troilus  is  to  Ulysses. 
The  love-note  in  the  one  play  is  wholly  lyric, 
in  the  other  quasi-sat irie.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  spring  day  and  an  autumn  day. 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  might  think  of  the 
poet  as  partially  identifying  himself  with 
his  characters:  in  Troilus  and  (Yessida  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  is  rather  laughing 
at  them,  exaggerating  the  passionate,  some¬ 
what  sensuous  effects  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  denotement  more  bitterly  tell¬ 
ing  and  effective. 

Upon  this  point,  then,  of  the  date  of  the 
play  I  can  only  repeat  my  belief  that  it  was 
in  the  main  written  and  acted  before  1003, 


and  subsequently  revised  about  1609.  As  to 
the  authorities  used  by  Shakespeare,’  enough 
lias  already  been  said;  moreover,  his  debts 
are  pointed  out  in  some  detail  in  the  notes. 
He  had  Chaucer’s  poem  to  draw  upon,  Caxton’s 
Destruction  of  Troy,  Lydgate's  Troy-Booke, 
and  Chapman’s  translation.  He  availed  him¬ 
self  of  them  ail  very  considerably. 

STAGE  HISTORY. 

The  materials  for  the  stage  history  of 
this  play  are  very  scanty.  In  fact  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  single  record  in  Genest  of 
any  performance  of  Shakespeare’s  play  itself, 
but  only  of  Dryden’s  adaptation.  Unfortu-  * 
nately  the  old  play  on  this  subject  byDekker 
and  Ghettle  has  been  lost.  The  allusions  to  it 
in  Henslowe’s  Diary  are  five,  and  all  relate 
to  payments  on  account  of  the  book;  the  first 
being  on  April  7th,  1599,  of  iiju  (£%);  the 
next  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  of  xxs  (20/); 
the  next  is  probably  some  time  after  April 
23rd,  1600,  and  is  simply  an  entry  “  Troyeles 
and  creasseday”  (pp.  147-149);  the  fourth  is 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1599,  when  a  payment  was 
made  to  the  authors  of  30  shillings  on  account 
of  the  book  (p.  153);  and  it  is  there  called  “the 
tragedie  of  Agamemnone.”1  The  fifth  entry,  on 
May  30th  in  the  same  year,  is  for  u  iijli  ys  ” 

5/),  being  “in  full  paymente  of  the  Boocke” 
(p.  153),  and  the  very  next  item  is  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  “  unto  the  My  of  the  Bevelles  man,  for 
lycensynge  of  a  Boocke  called  the  tragedie 
of  agamemnon,”  on  June  3rd  of  the  same 
year.  There  is  no  record  of  the  absolute  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  piece,  but  we  may  suppose  that 
it  was  played  shortly  after  it  was  licensed. 
Whether  Shakespeare  made  use  of  this  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story  for  his  play,  or  whether  he 
himself  had  any  hand  in  “the  tragedie  of 
Agamemnone  ”  we  do  not  know.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  an  entry  which  I  found  in  one  of 
the  domestic  papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  an 
interlude  called  Troilus  and  Cressida  was 
played  before  the  court;2  so  that  Dekker  and 

i  See  above,  in  the  Literary  History,  p.  164,  column  2. 

s  Unfortunately  the  reference  to  this  entry  has  been 
mislaid. 
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Chettles’  play  may  have  been  founded  on  a 
yet  earlier  dramatic  version  of  the  story. 

As  to  Shakespeare’s  play  itself,  the  only  re¬ 
cord  we  have  of  its  performance  is  an  entry  in 
the  Stationers’  Register  on  February  7th,  1603, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  play  was 
then  being  played  “by  my  Lord  Chamberlen’s 
men;  ”  and  also  a  statement  on  one  of  the  title- 
pages  of  the  Quarto  of  1609  that  it  was  “  acted 
by  the  Kings  Maiesties  seruants  at  the  Globe.” 
This  title-page  appears  to  have  been  with¬ 
drawn,  and  in  the  extraordinary  preface  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  Quarto,  as  published  in  1609,  it 
is  stated  that  it  was  “neuer  stal’d  with  the 
Stage,  neuer  clapper-claw’d  with  the  palmes  of 
the  vulger.”  That  the  above  statement  was  a 
deliberate  falsehood  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
It  is  a  short  step  from  stealing  to  lying,  either 
backward  or  forward;  and  the  enterprising 
publishers,  who  sought  to  deprive  Shake¬ 
speare  and  his  fellow  dramatists  of  their  act¬ 
ing  rights  in  a  play  by  publishing  it,  and  so 
enabling  other  companies  to  play  it  with  im¬ 
punity,  would  not  have  stuck  at  such  a  trifle 
as  a  lie  of  this  sort.  We  can  learn  nothing 
decisive  from  these  allusions  to  the  acting  of 
the  play;  but  we  may  fairly  deduce  that  it 
was  not  a  very  popular  one,  or  Roberts  would 
not  have  abandoned  his  idea  of  publishing  it; 
and  indeed  the  title-page  as  it  stands  in  the 
Quarto  of  1609  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
the  play  was  more  likely  to  be  read  than  to  be 
acted.  In  fact,  what  popularity  it  did  enjoy 
was,  as  the  stock  phrase  goes,  in  the  closet  and 
not  on  the  stage.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered 
at,  for  there  are  at  most  only  two  plays  of 
Shakespeare  which  can  dispute  with  Troilus 
and  Cressida  the  palm  of  being  eminently  un- 
dramatie;  unless  it  be  as  a  vehicle  for  specta¬ 
cular  display  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this 
play  to  interest  an  audience.  The  love  story, 
such  as  it  is,  is  but  feebly  handled;  it  has 
no  exact  ending,  either  happy  or  otherwise; 
the  character  of  the  heroine  is  decidedly  un¬ 
sympathetic,  while  the  admiration  one  feels 
for  the  hero  is  rather  lukewarm  and  tinged 
with  pity  if  not  with  contempt.  Hector 
is  the  only  character  in  the  play  who  really 
bids  fair  to  win  our  sympathy;  but  the  treat¬ 
ment  adopted  by  Shakespeare,  or  by  the 
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older  dramatists  from  whom  he  may  have  taken 
his  play,  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring  out 
Hector’s  character  strongly,  or  that  of  Andro¬ 
mache,  who  might  have  made  a  noble  heroine. 
In  fact,  as  Mr.  Verity  has  pointed  out  in  note 
311,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache 
is  not  nearly  as  pathetic  in  this  play  as  it  is 
in  Homer;  but  Hector  stands  out  amongst  the 
men,  almost  more  than  Troilus,  as  at  once, 
a  brave  man  and  a  gentleman.  He  is  not  a 
clumsy  lout  like  Ajax,  or  a  sensual  bully  like 
Achilles,  or  a  complacent  cuckold  like  Mene- 
laus,  or  a  conceited  and  insolent  fop  like  Dio¬ 
mede.  Ulysses  and  Nestor  are  admirable  in 
the  abstract,  and  the  former  has  some  telling 
speeches  from  an  elocutionary  point  of  view; 
but  neither  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with 
any  dramatic  situation  whatever,  and  by  a 
general  audience  there  is  little  doubt  that  both 
of  them  would  be  ranked  as  bores.  The  long 
discussions  that  take  place  in  the  Grecian  camp 
are  great  blots  upon  the  play;  in  fact,  when 
regarded  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  they 
are  inexcusable.  Whatever  the  faults  of  Dry- 
den’s  alteration,  from  a  poetic  point  of  view, 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  version  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida  serves  its  purpose  better, 
as  an  acting  drama,  than  Shakespeare’s  tragi¬ 
comedy,  as  I  suppose  we  should  call  it. 

The  theatre,  known  as  Dorset  Gardens,  was 
opened  in  the  year  1671  by  the  Duke  of  York’s 
company.  Genest  says  it  “  was  perhaps  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one  which  stood  there 
before  the  civil  wars”  (vol.  i.  p.  121).  It  would 
appear  that  the  situation  of  this  theatre  was  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  opposite  Shoe 
Lane,  and  close  to  the  ancient  Bridewell  Pal¬ 
ace;  in  fact,  very  near  to  what  is  known  now 
as  Salisbury  Square.  It  was  here  that  Dry- 
den’s  alteration  of  Shakespeare’s  play  Troilus 
and  Cressida  or  Truth  Found  Out  Too  Late 
was  produced  in  1679.  The  play  was  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Stationers’  Register  on  April 
14th  of  that  year.  The  exact  date  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  play  is  not  given  by  Genest. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: — “ Agamemnon = 
Gillow:  Achilles  =  David  Williams:  Ulysses  = 
Harris:  Ajax  =  Bright:  Nestor  =  Norris:  Dio- 
medes  =  Crosby:  Patroclus  =  Bowman :  Mene- 
laus  =  Richards :  Thersites  =  Underhill :  — 
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Trojans-  I  lector-- Smith  :  Troilus--  IMter- 
ton  :  *  Eneas  Joseph  Williams :  Priam  and. 
Calehns  -  -  IVivival  :  Paudarus  Leigh  :  Cres- 
sida  Mrs.  Mary  Lee:  Andromache  Mrs. 
Betterton :  -  tlm  Prologue  was  spoken  hv 
.Betterton  as  tlm  ( Jlmst  < if  Shakspeare5'  (Geii- 
est,  vol.  i.  p.  dtM). 

There  am  many  plays  of  Shakespeare  on 
which,  the  adapter's  hand  cannot  ho  laid  with¬ 
out  committing  an  act  of  sacrilege ;  hut  Troilus 
and  ( Yossida  is  certainly  not  one  of  them.  If 
ever  there  was  a  play  that  could  be  altered  with 
advantage  from  beginning  to  end,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  play  is  to  be 
made  of  it  at  all.  While  one  resents  most, 
strongly  the  wretched  stuif  introduced  into 
the  version  of  The  Tempest,  by  Drvden  and 
Davenant,  one  cannot  but.  admit,  that  what 
“great  and  glorious  John"  lias  done  for  this 
unsatisfactory  play  is,  in  the  main,  doin'  well. 
Most  of  his  additions  are,  from  a  dramatic 
point  of  view,  improvements;  indeed  one  feels 
rather  inclined  to  blame  him  that,  he  did  not, 
do  more,  and  did  not  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
superiluous  characters  altogether,  concent  rat  - 
in#  the  interest  more  on  those'  which  are  the. 
best  drawn  in  the  original  play.  Drvden  s  1 
arrangement  of  the  first  net  was  undoubtedly  1 
a  judicious  one,  and.  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  ! 
was  followed  by  John  Kemble  when  he  pre-  1 
pared  Shakespeare's  play  for  the  stage.  In  1 
Act  1 1.  Drvden  commences  with  what  is  the 
Second  scene  in  Shakespeare,  and  he  has  in-  j 
traduced  Andromache  with  some  effect,  omit-  i 
tin.tr  Helen  altogether;  and  the  scene  ends 
with  the  incident  of  Hector  sending  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Grecian  ('amp  hy  .Eneas.  Tin* 
next  scene  is  hot  ween  Pamlarus  and  ( Vessida 
and  Pamlarus  ami  Troilus.  He  concludes 
the  act  with  a  scene,  nearly  entirely  his  own, 
in  which  Tlmrsites  plays  a  wry  prominent 
part.  Act  II I.  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
concluding  scene  between  Troilus  and  Hec¬ 
tor,  which  is  certainly  a  great  improvement, 
as  far  as  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  play 
Is  concerned.  It  is  said  that  lie  was  in¬ 
debted  to  Betterton  for  the  hint  of  this  seem*, 
which,  according  to  Genest,  is  partly  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus  in  the  Iphigeiiia  in  Aulis  by 


Em  ipides.  It  is  certainly  an  effective  acting 
scene,  though,  the  dialogue  between  the  two  is 
somewhat  too  prolonged.  Dryden  saw  that 
some  attempt  must  be  made  to  render  the 
character  of  Cressida  more  sympathetic.  He 
therefore  makes  Calehas  recommend  her  to 
make  pretended  love  to  Diomede,  which  she 
consents  to  do  with  the  object  of  being  able 
to  return  to  Troy.  Troilus  is  witness  to  the 
scene  between  them,  as  in  Shakespeare,  and 
believes  Cressida  to  be  false;  though  Dryden 
makes  it  clear  to  the  audience  that  she  never 
is  so  either  in  intention  or  fact.  The  act 
concludes  with  a  quarrel  between  Troilus  and 
Diomede,  at  which  both  Hhieas  and  Thersites 
a, re  present.  In  the  last  act  considerable 
liberty  is  taken  with  the  story.  The  scene 
between  Andromache  and  Hector  is  retained 
very  much  as  in  Shakespeare,  and  Troilus 
persuades  Hector  to  light  in  spite  of  his  wife’s 
remonstrances.  Cressida  enters  with  her  father 
in  search  of  Troilus,  in  order  to  justify  herself 
with  him  ;  and  then  Diomede  and  Troilus 
come  in  fighting.  Cressida  appeals  to  Troilus, 
and  asserts  her  innocence ;  hut  Diomede 
implies  indirectly  that  she  has  been  false  with 
him.  Troilus  is  reproaching  her  in  a  violent 
speech,  when  she  interrupts  him  and  stabs 
herself,  hut  does  not  die  before  Troilus  has  for¬ 
given  her.  After  that  there  is,  as  Genest  re¬ 
marks,  a,  great  deal,  of  fighting.  Troilus  kills 
I  >ioiuode,  and  is,  in  his  turn,  killed  by  Ulysses. 
The,  piece  ends  with  a  speech  of  Ulysses;  the 
death  of  Hector  being  only  related  by  Achilles 
and  not  shown  on  the  stage.  No  doubt  all 
this,  from  a  strictly  poetic  point  of  view,  is  very 
indefensible;  but  the  end  of  Shakespeare’s 
play  is  so  confused  and  so  wretchedly  abortive, 
that  some  such  violent  change  in  the  story 
was  necessary  if  it  was  to  he  effective  on  the 
stages  To  alter  the  catastrophe  of  such  a  play 
as  .Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  Hamlet,  or  Othello, 
is  a  crime;  but  to  alter  such  a  play  as  Troilus 
and  Cressida  is  a  meritorious  work,  and  can 
scarcely  be  considered  disrespectful  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  even  if  he  were,  as  I  very  much  doubt, 
the  sole  author  of  the  work.  Certain  it  is  that 
it  cannot  have  been  a  favourite  play  with 
him;  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  expended 
on  it.  much  of  that  dramatic  ability  which  is  so 
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remarkable  in  all  his  best  work.  It  can  scarcely 
be  a  matter  of  reproach  to  an  audience  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  they  should  have 
preferred  Dry  den3  s  version,  though  it  certainly 
leaves  very  much  to  be  desired ;  nor  can  we 
blame  Betterton  if  he  insisted  that  the  part  of 
Troilus  (which  he  played)  should  be  made  of 
more  dramatic  importance. 

The  next  production  of  this  piece  (Dryden’s 
version)  appears  to  have  been  on  June  2nd, 
1709,  at  Drury  Lane.  On  this  occasion  Better- 
ton  surrendered  the  part  of  Troilus  to  Wilks 
and  played  Thersites,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  cast :  Troilus  =  Wilks :  Hector  = 
Powell :  Achilles  =  Booth :  Agamemnon  = 
Mills :  Ajax  =  Keen :  Ulysses  =  Thurmond : 
Thersites  =  Betterton :  Pandarus  =  Estcourt: 
Cressida  =  Mrs.  Bradshaw :  Andromache  = 
Mrs.  Rogers  (Genest,  vol.  ii.  p.  420). 

This  play  was  revived  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields — a  Hot  acted  12  years  ” — on  November 
10th,  1720.  On  this  occasion  Ryan  played 
Troilus,  and  Quin  took  the  part  of  Hector; 
the  other  chief  characters  were  thus  cast : 
Ulysses  =  Boheme :  Troilus  =  Bullock :  Pan¬ 
darus  =  Spill er:  Cressida  =  Mrs.  Seymour:  An¬ 
dromache  =  Mrs.  Bullock  (Genest,  vol.  iii.  p. 
54).  At  the  same  theatre  about  two  years 
afterwards,  on  May  3rd,  1723,  Hippisley 
selected  this  play  for  his  benefit;  on  which 
occasion  Quin  took  the  part  of  Thersites,  which 
would  be  more  suitable  to  him  than  that  of 
Troilus.  Hippisley  himself  took  Pandarus, 
Boheme  Hector,  Ryan  again  playing  Troilus. 
In  the  following  season,  on  November  21st, 
1723,  the  piece  was  again  played  at  the  same 
theatre.  The  details  of  the  cast  are  wanting, 
except  that  the  Cressida  was  Mrs.  Sterling. 
Ten  years  appear  to  have  passed  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  play,  which 
never  seems  to  have  proved  attractive,  or  to 
have  been  performed  more  than  once  at  a 
time.  At  Covent  Garden,  on  December  20th, 
1733,  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  represented 
with  much  the  same  cast  as  when  it  was  given 
in  1723.  Davies  mentions  this  performance, 
and  praises  Walker  as  Hector,  Quin  as  Ther¬ 
sites,  and  Hippisley  as  Pandarus.  Davies 
says:  “Mrs.  Buchanan,  a  very  fine  woman 
and  a  pleasing  actress,  who  died  soon  after  in 
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childbed,  was  the  Cressida.53  He  continues: 
“Mr.  Lacy,  late  manager  of  Drury-lane,  acted 
Agamemnon  ;  and  Tom  Chapman1  pleased 
himself  with  the  obstreperous  and  discordant 
utterance  of  Diomed’s  passion  for  Cressida35 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  163,  164).  Davies  says  that  the 
scene  between  Troilus  and  Hector  in  Act  III. 
was  “  written  in  emulation  of  the  quarrel 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  Julius  Ceesar” 
(vol.  iii.  p.  163).  It  is  probable  that  this 
scene  was  in  Dryden’s  mind  more  than  the 
one  from  the  Greek  play  mentioned  above. 
With  this  performance,  as  far  as  I  can  dis¬ 
cover,  the  stage  history  of  Troilus  and  Cres¬ 
sida  ceases.  In  none  of  the  numerous  theatri¬ 
cal  memoirs  which  I  have  searched,  nor  in  any 
of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  concerning 
the  English  stage,  can  I  find  any  mention  of 
the  performance  of  Shakespeare’s  play,  or  even 
of  Dry  den’s  adaptation,  after  this  date. 

The  revival  of  Shakespeare’s  play  never 
seems  to  have  been  contemplated  by  any  of 
our  great  actors  except  one,  and  that  was 
John  Kemble,  who  prepared  Shakespeare’s 
play2  for  the  stage,  and  went  so  far  as  to  cast 
it,  and  I  believe  to  distribute  the  parts.  At 
any  rate  they  were  copied  out,  but  the  piece 
was  never  represented.  The  alterations,  which 
are  confined  to  transpositions  of  portions  of 
the  dialogue,  are  made  in  that  very  neat  hand¬ 
writing  which  was  characteristic  both  of  John 
Kemble  and  his  brother  Charles.  Not  a  single 
line  appears  to  have  been  added  from  Dry- 
den’s  play;  the  alterations  in  the  text  are 
confined  to  one  or  two  slight  verbal  ones  and 
a  few  unimportant  transpositions.  Some  of 
the  characters  are  omitted  altogether;  among 
them  Menelaus,  Helen,  Deiphobus,  Helenus, 
and  Antenor.  The  cast  would  have  been  a 
strong  one;  it  was  to  include  Kemble  as  Troi¬ 
lus,  Dicky  Suett  as  Pandarus,  Bensley  as 
Agamemnon,  Barrymore  as  Ajax,  Bannister, 
jun.,  as  Thersites,  and  John  Kemble  himself 

*  For  some  account  of  this  actor  see  Introduction  to 
All 's  Well  That  End’s  Well,  p.  91. 

2 1  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Creswick,  the  widow  of  the  late 
well-known  actor  (one  of  the  last  of  those  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  Shakespearean  revivals  at 
Sadler’s  Wells),  for  the  original  copy,  as  marked  by  John 
Kemble  himself,  which  appears  to  have  been,  sold  at 
Heath’s  sale  in  1821. 
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as  Dlysses.  The  Rmale  ehnraet  orx  wciv  ap¬ 
parent  ly  nut  cast,  i  do  nor  think  that  this 
arrangement,  though  it  does  credit  to  Kemble 
and  shows  a  greater  lvvoivmr  for  Shake¬ 
speare's  text  than  ho  had  shown  in  smut*  of 
tlu‘  acting  editions  prepared  hy  him,  could 
possibly  have*  been  successful.  No  amount-  of 
condensation  can  make  a  good  acting  plav  of 
Troilus  and  ( ivssida.  Three  is  no  dramatic 
backbone  in  it,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  would  over  repay  a  manager  the  cost  of 
reviving  it.-  k.  a.  m. 

FEITHAVL  REMARKS. 

Of  the  characters  of  this  play  two  Trains 
and  l  lysscs  slated  ■  >ut  with  special  promi¬ 
nence,  and  about  each  it  has  air  -ady  been 
necessary  to  say  cornu Idlin'.  They  art*  plaecd, 
as  we  ha, vc  seen,  in  the  sharpest  contrast: 
Troilus,  the  perfect  lov  *r  and  knight,  pas¬ 
sionate  and  pathetic  in  his  boyish,  buoyant 
idealism  and  tideliiy,  thinking  no  ill  of  others 
and  expecting  n«»ne;  Hyssop  the  man  of  gray 
experience,  who  has  studied  the  foibles  and 
frailties  of  weak  humanity,  and  attained,  not 
indeed  to  the  splendid  ser  mity  of  Pmspero, 
rather  to  the  coldly  ealeulat ing  prudence  and 
insight  of  the  eritie  and  eynie.  Artistically 
the  antithesis  is  perfect :  I'ly.  ses  stands  at 
the  point  when*  'Troilus,  under  the  slimy  of 
hitter  disillusion,  will  pos.-ibly  aid.  Nowhere 
do  their  eharaeters  toueh  :  the  one  typifies 
hopeful,  trustful  youth  ;  the  other,  inm-du- 
Ions  aye;  combined  they  give  us,  as  it*  were, 
an  epitome  of  human  experience.  And  if 
Troilus  stands  for  loyalty,  <  ivssida,  assuredly, 
is  the  type  of  all  di -loyalty.  Quick  and  clever 
of  tongue,  she  is  utterly  shallow,  a  mere  sur¬ 
face  nature  incapable  of  receiving,  still  more 
of  keeping,  any  deep  impression.  For  sueh 
characters  etivirotmumi  is  everything;  (hey 
must  change  with  their  surroundings.  With 
TroiltiH  she  is  truth  itself ;  we  believe  in  her 
as  does  her  lover;  nay,  more,  as  she  believes 
in  herself.  And  then  she  passes  into  the 
Greek  camp,  and  straight  way  all  is  forgotten; 
vows  are  vows  no  more;  her  heart  Is  the 
prize  of  the  first  comer.  It  is  the  story  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  reversed.  The  other  side 
of  the  picture  is  turned  to  ns,  Tim  poet  had 


yiven  the  stage  a  study  of  woman’s  love  stead- 
last,  to  the  bitter  end:  he  now  lays  bare  the 
weakness  of  a  heart  that  forgets  and  falls  at 
’  Hie  (irst  trial.  What  more  is  there  to  say'? 

:  Oi  the  remaining  dramatis  personae  Thersites 
a, lone  interests  us  much.  What  is  he?  A  fore- 
last, e,  a  suggestion  of  Caliban,  only  Caliban 
wit l lout  the  saving,  sovereign  grace  and  fa- 
,  vour  of  animal  d illness?  Perhaps;  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  He  seems  to  represent  the  de~ 
nmevatio  spirit  on  its  most  hateful  side  of 
i  babbling,  blustering  irreverence.  A  shrill- 
j  tongued  shrew,  ever  railing  and  rancorous,  he 
;  sl);uvs  nobody,  nothing.  “We  live  by  admi- 
!  ration!”  To  Thersites  “admiration”  would 
;  <,( >UVt\y 110  meaning;  he  is  nothing  if  not  critical 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Hector,  Aga¬ 
memnon,  Troilus,  Dlysses — all  present  some 
aspect  of  greatness;  and  Thersites  has  a  bitter 
word  for  all.  Their  greatness  is  non-existent 
.  tor  him:  better  far  to  find  out  a  man’s  weak- 
ness,  and  gird  and  scoff  at  that.  Thersites  at 
his  best  is  clever  with  cleverness  contemptible: 

.  <d  his  worst,  he  might  fairly  be  disowned  by 
(Alihan. 

;  The  rest  of  the  eharaeters — except  perhaps 
bandar,  on  whom  who  would  care  to  dwell ? — 
are  sketches  rather  than  finished  works  of  art; 
tin*  poet  lias  just  filled  in  the  outlines  so  far  as 
they  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
piece,  and  it,  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  through 
there  is  little  which  we  can  regard  as  classical 
in  form  or  spirit.  Change  the  name,  and  we 
might  believe  ourselves  to  be  moving  in  some 
purely  mediaeval  scene. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  purpose  of  the 
1  »lay.  What  is  the  idee  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  ? 
Tin*  question  has  been  answered  in  a  dozen 
di  fie  rent  ways.  For  example:  IJlrici  finds  in 
r  this  drama  an  attempt  to  degrade  and  debase 
the  hemes  of  antiquity  in  the  eyes  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  contemporaries,  an  attempt,  in  fact,  to 
spoil  the  classics  of  their  prestige.  Chapman 
had  given  the  world  Homer:  through  the 
roll  of  his  golden  rhetoric  men  had  lived  the 
long  years  of  the  weary  war  round  Troy; 

•  spell-bound  they  had  the  far-off  “  surge  and 
thunder  of  the  Odyssey.”  And  here  was  the 
1  counterblast:  Shakespeare  was  jealous  of  the 
|  classics.  Thus  far  Ulrici.  Hertzberg .  seems 
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to  look  upon  Troilus  and  Cressida  as  an  un¬ 
conscious  parody  of  mediaeval  chivalry,  a  kind 
of  unintentional  Don  Quixote.  Mr.  Fleay, 
again,  is  certain,  quite  certain,  that  the  whole 
play  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  satire  on 
rival  dramatists,  Hector  representing  Shake¬ 
speare;  Thersites,  Dekker;  Ajax,  Ben  Jonson. 
And  so  on. 

Everyone  remembers  Edgar  Poe’s  story  of 
the  man  who,  having  an  important  paper  to 
conceal,  put  it  in  an  old  vase  on  his  mantel¬ 
shelf,  arguing  that  no  one  would  ever  look  in 
so  obvious  a  place.  This  old- vase  idea  is  not 
inapplicable  sometimes  in  matters  of  criticism. 
Critics  in  their  efforts  to  find  out  a  recondite 
interpretation  are  occasionally  apt  to  overlook 
the  obvious  one ;  they  forget  the  old  vase. 
Perhaps  it  is  so  here.  The  name  of  the  play 
may  be  the  vase.  The  ordinary  mortal,  seeing 


the  title  of  the  play — Troilus  and  Cressida — 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  piece  a  love-story. 
And  is  it  anything  more  than  a  love-story  ? 
a  love-story  coloured  by  the  peculiar  phase  of 
feeling  and  emotion  through  which  the  poet 
was  passing  at  the  time  of  its  composition? 
Borneo  and  Juliet  was  written  by  a  young 
man.  It  is  natural  for  youth  to  believe 
strongly  in  the  existence  of  such  things  as 
loyalty  and  love  and  truth.  Time  brings  dis¬ 
illusions.  The  poet  does  not  become  a  cynic 
and  cease  to  believe  in  good ;  only  he  perceives 
that  there  is  evil  too  in  the  world:  fickleness 
and  disloyalty  as  well  as  fidelity.  And  so,  as 
a  dramatist  should,  lie  shows  the  other  side 
of  the  shield.  Borneo  and  Juliet  is  a  study 
of  love  from  one  stand-point;  Troilus  and 
Gressida  is  a  study  of  love  from  exactly  the 
opposite  stand-point;  et  wild  tout 


Pan.  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding.— (Act  i.  1. 15, 1G.) 
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[PROLOGUE. 


(In  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene.  From  isles  of 
/  Greece 

<  The  princes  orgulous,1  their  high  blood  chaf’d, 
•;  Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their 
ships, 

'•  Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
•  Of  cruel  war:  sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  th’  Athenian  bay 
•Put  forth  toward  Phrygia:  and  their  vow  is 
j,  made 

}To  ransack  Troy;  within  whose  strong  im- 
{  'mures 

:  The  ravish’d  "Helen,  Menelaus’  queen, 

,  With  wanton  Paris  sleeps ;  and  that’s  the 
quarrel.  10 

.  To  Tenedos  they  come; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
.  Their  warlike  fraughtage :  now  on  Dardan 
plains 

,  The  fresh  and  yet  unbrnised  Greeks  do  pitch 
!  Their  brave2  pavilions :  Priam’s  six-gated 
city, 


1  Orgulous  -  proud ;  JPr.  orguefflteusc, 

2  Brave,  making  a  great  show. 


20) 


Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Helias,  Chetas,  Troien,  J 
And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples,3  £ 

And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling4  bolts,  ( 

Sperr  up5  the  sons  of  Troy.  \ 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits, 

On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 

Sets  all  on  hazard:  —  and  hither  am 
come 

A  prologue  arm’d, — hut  not  in  confidence 
Of  author’s  pen  or  actor’s  voice;  hut  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 
Leaps  o’er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those 
broils,  ) 

Beginning  in  the  middle;  starting  thence 
away  > 


To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 


Like,  or 
are; 

Now  good  or 
war.  2 


find  fault;  do  as  your  pleasures/ 


bad,  ’t  is  but  the  chance  of 


i 


■®  Staples,  loops  of  iron  through  which  the  holts  are 
slut. 

*  Fulfilling,  i.e.  filling  full  the  staples;  well-fitting. 

5  Sperr  up  -  inclose. 
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ACT  1 


Scene  I.  Troy.  Before  Priam's  palace. 

Enter  Troilus  armed ,  and  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Call  here  my  varlet;  I  ’ll  unarm  again: 
5  £  Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
^That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ?  ] 
Each  Trojan  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 

Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas,  hath  none ! 
Pan.  Will  this  gear1  ne’er  be  mended? 

Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to 
their  strength, 

Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness 
valiant; 

But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman’s  tear, 

Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance,  10 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skilless  as  unpractis’d  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this: 
for  my  part,  I’ll  not  meddle  nor  make  no 
further.  He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the 
wheat  must  needs  tarry  the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding;  but  you  must  tarry 
the  bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting;  but  you  must  tarry 
the  leavening.  20 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening;  but  here ’s  yet 
in  the  word  “hereafter”  the  kneading,  the 
making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven, 
and  the  baking;  nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling 
too,  or  you  may  chance  to  burn  your  lips. 

Tro.  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e’er 
she  be, 

Doth  lesser  blench2  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam’s  royal  table  do  I  sit; 

And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my 
thoughts,— 

So,  traitor! — when  she  comes!— When  is  she 
thence  ?  31 

Pan.  Well,  she  look’d  yesternight  fairer 
than  ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 
Tro.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee,— when  my 
heart, 


1  Gear,  business.  2  Blench  ~  flinch. 


As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain ; 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  sho  uld  perceive  me, — 
I  have — as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm — 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile : 

£  But  sorrow,  that  is  couch’d  in  seeming  glad-  > 
ness,  39.^ 

Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sad-  !> 
ness.  ]  l 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat 
darker  than  Helen’s, — well,  go  to, — there 
were  no  more  comparison  between  the  women, 
£  — but,  for  my  part,  she  is  my  kinswoman ;  I  $ 
would  not,  as  they  term  it,  praise  her, — but]  I;! 
would  somebody  had  heard  her  talk  yester¬ 
day,  as  I  did.  I  will  not  dispraise  your  sister 
Cassandra’s  wit;  but — 

Tro.  0  Pandarus !  [i  tell  thee,  Pandarus, —  J 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  myhopes  lie  drown’d,  \ 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep  50  ] 
They  lie  indrench’d.  ]  I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad  \ 
In  Cressid’s  love:  thou  answer’st,  she  is  fair; 
Pour’st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her 
voice; 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  £0,  that  her  hand,3  \ 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink,  \ 

Writing  their  own  reproach ;  to  whose  soft< 

seizure4  ( 

The  cygnet’s  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense  < 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman ! — this  thou  j 
tell’st  me,  | 

As  true  thou  tell’st  me,  when  I  say  I  love  her;  ]  { 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm,  61 
Thou  lay’st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given 
me 

The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  Faith,  I  ’ll  not  meddle  in ’t.  Let  her  be 
as  she  is:  if  she  be  fair,  ’t  is  the  better  for  her; 
an  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own 
hands.  68 

£  Tro.  Good  Pandarus, — how  now, Pandarus !  4 
Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail ;  > 
ill-thought  on  of  her,  and  ill- thought  on  of) 


3  That  her  hand,  i.  e.  that  hand  of  hers.  *  Seizure— touch. 
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Jyou:  gone  between  and  between,  but  small 
<  thanks  for  my  labour.]  7;> 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?  what, 
with  me? 

Pan.  Because  she's  kin  to  me,  therefore 
she  s  not  so  fair  as  Helen :  an  she  were  not 
kin  to  me,  she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday  as 
Helen  is  on  Sunday.  But  what  care  I?  I 
.  care  not  an  she  were  a  black-a-moor;  Jt  is  all 
one  to  me.  80 

Tro.  Say  I  she  is  not  fair? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no. 

She  s  a  fool  to  stay  belnnd  her  father;  let  her 
to  the  Greeks;  and  so  I  'll  tell  her  the  next 
time  I  see  her:  for  my  part,  I  'll  meddle  nor 
make  no  more  i'  the  matter. 

Tro.  Pandarus, — 

■  Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus,— 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me:  I  will 
leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end.  91 
[Exit  Pandarus.  Alarum. 

Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours!  peace, 
rude  sounds! 

Fools  on  both  sides !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her 
thus. 

WI  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument; 

)It  is  too  starv’d  a  subject  for  my  sword.  ] 

But  Pandarus, — 0  gods,  how doyou  plague  me! 

I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar; 

And  he 's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo, 

As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit.  100 
i>[Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne’s  love, 
j!  What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 
jHer  bed  is  India;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl: 

^Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides, 

| Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood; 
Ourself  the  merchant;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
l  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark.] 

Alarum.  Enter  HUneas. 

JEnc.  How  now,  Prince  Troilus !  wherefore 
not  a-field  ? 

Tro.  Because  not  there:  this  woman's  an¬ 
swer  sorts,1 

For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence.  no 
What  news,  ^Eneas,  from  the  field  to-day? 


1  Sorts,  i.e.  suits,  fits. 


CBESSIDA.  ACT  X.  Scene  2. 

JEne  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 
Tro.  By  whom,  [HSneas?] 

^ne-  [Troilus,]  by  Menelaus. 

LTro .  Let  Paris  bleed;  't  is  but  a  scar  to  scorn  ;2 
Paris  is  gor’d  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alarum. 
JEne.2  Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town 
to-day! 

Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  “  would  I  might” 
were  “may.” — 

But  to  the  sport  abroad:— are  you  bound 
thither? 

JEne.  In  all  swift  haste. 

Tro.  Come,  go  we,  then,  together. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  The  walls  of  Troy. 

Enter  Cressida  and  Alexander. 

Ores.  Who  were  those  went  by? 

Alesc.  Queen  Hecuba  and  Helen. 

Gres.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  th’  eastern  tower, 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale, 
To  see  the  battle.  Hector,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix’d,  to-day  was  mov’d: 

He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armorer; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry3  in  war, 
Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  harness’d  light, 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  everv  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw  10 
In  Hector’s  wrath. 

Gres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger? 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this :  there  is  among 
the  Greeks 

A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector; 
They  call  him  Ajax. 

[  Gres.  Good;  and  what  of  him?^ 

Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se,  > 
And  stands  alone.  $ 

Gres.  So  do  all  men, — unless  they  are  drunk,  ? 
sick,  or  have  no  legs.  > 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robb’d  many? 
beasts  of  their  particular  additions;  he  is  as? 
valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  j 
as  the  elephant:  a  man  into  whom  nature  hath  \ 
so  crowded  humours,  that  his  valour  is  crush’d  { 
into  folly,  his  folly  sauc’d  with  discretion:^ 


2  Scar  to  scorn- sear  to  be  scorned,  i.e.  a  trifling  scar. 

3  Husbandry ,  economy. 
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ACT  1,  Scene  2, 


)  there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not 
5  a  glimpse  of;  nor  any  man  an  attaint  but  lie 
5 carries  some  stain  of  it:  he  is  melancholy 
5  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair:  he 
/hath  the  joints  of  everything;  but  every  thing 
/so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus, 

J many  hands  and  no  use;  or  purblind  Argus, 
/all  eyes  and  no  sight.  si 

/  Cres.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes* 
/me  smile,  make  Hector  angry? 

$  AlexC\  They  say  he  yesterday  cop’d1  Hector 
in  the  battle,  and  struck  him  down;  the  dis¬ 
dain  and  shame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept 
Hector  fasting  and  waking. 

Cres.  Who  conies  here  ? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Bandar  us. 

Enter  Paxbarus. 

Cres,  Hector ’s  a  gallant  man.  40 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What’s  that?  what’s  that? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid:  what 
do  you  talk  of  ?— Good  morrow,  Alexander.— 
How  do  you,  cousin?  When  were  you  at 
Ilium  ? 

Cres.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of  when  I 
came?  Was  Hector  arm’d  and  gone,  ere  ye 
came  to  Ilium  ?  Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres.  Hector  was  gone;  but  Helen  was  not 
up. 

Pan.  E’en  so:  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his 
anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cres.  So  he  says  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  so;  I  know  the  cause 
too;  he  ’ll  lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell 
them  that:  and  there’s  Troilus  will  not  come 
far  behind  him;  let  them  take  heed  of  Troilus, 
I  can  tell  them  that  too.  61 

Cres.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus  ?  Troilus  is  the  better 
man  of  the  two, 

Cres.  O  Jupiter!  there’s  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hec¬ 
tor?  Do  you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him? 


Cres.  Ay,  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and 
knew’  him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say  Troilus  is  Troilus.  To 
Cres.  Then  you  say  as  I  say;  for,  I  am  sure, 
he  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus  in  some 
degrees. 

Cres.  ’T is  just  to  each  of  them;  he  is  him¬ 
self. 

Pan.  Himself!  Alas,  poor  Troilus!  I  would 
he  were, — 

£  Cres.  So  he  is.  ^ 

Pan.  Condition,  I  had2  gone  barefoot  to : 
India.  s0J 

Cres.  He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  Himself!  no,  he’s  not  himself:  —  *; 
would  ’a  were  himself!  Well,  the  gods  are? 
above;]  timemust  friend  or  end :  wadi,  Troilus,  \ 
well,— I  W’ould  my  heart  wmre  in  her  body! — 
No,  Hector  is  not  a  better  man  than  Troilus, 
Cres.  Excuse. me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me.  so 

Pan.  Th’  other ’s  not  come  to ’t;  £  you  shall ; 
tell  me  another  tale,  when  th’ other’s  come  I; 
to ’t.]  Hector  shall  not  have  his  wit  this/ 
year,— 

Cres.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 
Pan.  Nor  his  qualities, — 

Cres.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  ’T  would  not  become  him,—  his  own ’s 
better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece:  Helen 
herself  swore  th’  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for 
a  brown  favour3— for  so ’t  is,  I  must  confess, 
— not  brown  neither, — 

Cres.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not 
brown. 

Ores.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 
£Pan.  She  prais’d  his  complexion  above  > 
Paris.  ^ 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough.  / 

Pan.  So  he  has.  ioqjJ 

Cres.  Then  Troilus  should  have  too  much:;! 

if  she  prais’d  him  above,  his  complexion  is^ 


1  Cop’d,  encountered. 
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2  Condition ,  I  had  =;  even  on  condition  that  X  had. 

3  Favour ,  face. 
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4  higher  tiian  ^  he  having  colour  enough 
jand  tne  other  higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praise 
(dor  a  good  complexion.  I  had  as  lief  Helen’s 

&oicien  tongne  had  commended  Troilus  for  a 
c’  copper  nose.  ] 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves 
him  better  than  Paris.  nr 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  I.  Scene  2. 

Ores.  Then  she  ’s  a  merry  Greek  indeed. 

2  an.  Hay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came 
to  him  th  other  day  into  the  compass’d  win¬ 
dow,  £  and,  you  know,  he  has  not  past  three  \ 
or  four  hairs  on  his  chin —  s 

Ores. '  Indeed,  a  tapster’s  arithmetic  may  ? 
soon  bring  his  particulars1  therein  to  a  total.  !> 


j!  Why,  he  is  very  young:  and  yet  will 

(|he,  within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his 
{brother  Hector. 

i  Cres ■  Is  lle  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a 
<;  lifter?  129 

l  m  Pan •  But> to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 
c  him,  she  came,  jj  and  puts  me  her  white  hand 
to  his  cloven  chin — 


Ores.  Juno  have  mercy  !  how  came  it  cloven? 
.  Pan>  Why,  you  know,  ’t  is  dimpled :  I  think 
his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man 
in  all  Phrygia. 


Ores.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Hoes  he  not  ?  138 

Ores.  0  yes,  an  ’t  were  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

I  Pan.  Why,  go  to,  then —but  to  prove  to< 
you  that  Helen  loves  Troilus, —  l 

Ores.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if$ 
you  ’ll  prove  it  so.  '  j 

Pan.  Troilus!  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more  j 
than  I  esteem  an  addle  egg.  < 

Ores.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  youl 
love  an  idle  head,  you  would  ,  eat  chickens  i’S 
the  shell.  \ 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think!' 
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1  Particulars = items. 
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?how  she  tickled  his  chin; — indeed,  she  has  a 
[marvell’s1  white  hand,  I  must  needs  con¬ 
fess, —  151 

(  Ores.  Without  the  rack. 

5  Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a 
( white  hair  on  his  chin. 

I  Ores.  Alas,  poor  chin!  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

<S  Pan.  But  there  was  such  laughing! — Queen 
( Hecuba  laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o’er, — 
s  Ores.  With  mill-stones, 
s  Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed, —  iso 

j  Ores.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire 
funder  the  pot  of  her  eyes:— did  her  eyes  run 
Jo’er  too? 

I  Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 

\  Ores.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing? 

\  Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen 
;  spied  on  Troilus’  chin. 

i  Ores.  An’t  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should 
?  have  laughed  too. 

;  Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair 
Ms  at  his  pretty  answer. 

}  Ores.  What  was  his  answer?  iTo 

/  Pan.  Quoth  she,  “  Here  5s  but  one  and  fifty 
\  hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white.” 
(  Ores.  This  is  her  question. 

(  Pan.  That’s  true;  make  no  question  of 
that.  “One  and  fifty  hairs,”  quoth  he,  “and 
one  white:  that  white  hair  is  my  father,  and 
all  the  rest  are  his  sons.”  “Jupiter!”  quoth 
she,  “  which  of  these  hairs  is  Baris  my  hus¬ 
band  ? ”  “  The  forked  one,”  quoth  he ;  “pluck ’t 
out,  and  give  it  him.”  But  there  was  such 
laughing!  and  Helen  so  blushed,  and  Baris  so 
chafed,  and  all  the  rest  so  laughed,  that  it 
passed.  is2 

'  Ores.  So  let  it  now;  for  it  has  been  a  great 
? while  going  by.  ] 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yes¬ 
terday;  think  on ’t. 

Ores.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I’ll  be  sworn  ’tis  true;  he  will  weep 
you,  an ’t  were  a  man  born  in  April. 

Ores.  And  I  ’ll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an 
’t  were  a  nettle  against  May. 

[A.  retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark!  they  are  coming  from  the  field: 
shall  we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them  as  they 


pass  toward  Ilium?  good  niece,  do,— sweet 
niece  Cressida. 

Ores.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here ’s  an  excellent  place; 
here  we  may  see  most  bravely:  I’ll  tell  you 
them  all  by  their  names  as  they  pass  by; 
but  mark  Troilus  above  the  rest.  200 

Ores.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

JEneas  passes. 

Pan.  That’s  JEneas:  is  not  that  a  brave 
man  ?  he ’s  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can 
tell  you:  but  mark  Troilus;  you  shall  see 
anon. 

£  Antenor  passes.  l 

Ores.  Who’s  that?  j 

Pan.  That ’s  Antenor:  he  has  a  shrewd  wit, 

I  can  tell  you;  and  he ’s  a.  man  good  enough:  J 
he’s  one  0’  the  soundest  judgments  in  Troy,J 
whosoever,  and  a  proper  man  of  person.—  '; 
When  comes  Troilus?— I  ’ll  show  you  Troilus 5 
anon:  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at; 
me.  ) 

Ores.  Will,  he  give  you  the  nod?  ) 

Pan,  You  shall  see.  ) 

Ores.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more.  ]  j 

Hector  passes. 

Pan.  That’s  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you, 
that;  there’s  a  fellow! — Go  thy  way,  Hector! 
— There ’s  a  brave  man,  niece.™ 0  brave  Hec¬ 
tor! — Look  how  he  looks!  there’s  a  counten¬ 
ance!  is ’t  not  a  brave  man ! 

Ores.  0,  a  brave  man !  220 

Pan.  Is  ’a  not?  it  does  a  man’s  heart  good : 
— look  you  what  hacks2  are  on  his  helmet! 
look  you  yonder,  do  you  see?  look  you  there: 
there’s  no  jesting;  there’s  laying  on,  take’t 
off  who  will,  as  they  say:  there  be  hacks! 

Ores.  Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Pan.  Swords!  anything,  lie  cares  not;  an 
the  devil  come  to  him,  it’s  all  one:  by  God’s 
lid,  it  does  one’s  heart  good. — Yonder  comes 
Baris,  yonder  comes  Baris:  230 

Baris  passes. 

look  ye  yonder,  niece;  is’t  not  a  gallant  man 


1  Marvell's ,  abbreviation  of  marvellous . 
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2  Hacks,  marks  of  blows,  dints. 
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too,  is ’t  not?— Why,  this  is  brave  now.— Who 
said  he  came  hurt  home  to-day?  he’s  not 
hurt :  why,  this  will  do  Helen’s  heart  good 
now,  ha! — Would  I  could  see  Troilus  now! — 
You  shall  see  Troilus  anon. 

£  Helenus  passes. 

J  Ores.  Who ’s  that  ? 

Pan.  That ’s  Helenus :  —  I  marvel  where 
Troilus  is: — that ’s  Helenus: — I  think  he  went 
!>not  forth  to-day : — that ’s  Helenus.  240 

('  Ores.  Gan  Helenus  fight,  uncle? 
j  Ban.  Helenus!  no; — yes,  he’ll  fight  indif¬ 
ferent  well. — I  marvel  where  Troilus  is. — 
£  Hark !  do  you  not  hear  the  people  cry 
Troilus”? — Helenus  is  a  priest. ] 

Ores.  What  sneaking  fellow  conies  yonder  ? 

Troilus  passes. 

Pan.  Where ?  yonder?  that ’s  Deiphobus: 
’t  is  Troilus !  there ’s  a  man,  niece  !  — 
Hem!  Brave  Troilus !  the  prince  of  chivalry! 
Ores.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace!  250 

Pan.  Mark  him;  note  him:— 0  brave 
Troilus! — look  well  upon  him,  niece:  look  you 
how  his  sword  is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  more 
hacked  than  Hector’s ;  and  how  he  looks,  and 
flow  he  goes! — 0  admirable  youth!  [he  ne’er 
^saw  three-and-twenty. — Go  thy  way,  Troilus, 
go  thy  way !  ]] — Had  I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or  a 
daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his  choice. 
0  admirable  man!  Paris?— Paris  is  dirt  to 
him ;  and,  I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change,  would 
give  an  eye  to  boot.  260 

Ores.  Here  comes  more. 

Forces  pass. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts !  chaff  and  bran, 
chaff  and  bran!  porridge  after  meat!— I  could 
live  and  die  i’  the  eyes  of  Troilus.— Ne’er  look, 
ne’er  look ;  the  eagles  are  gone :  crows  and 
daws,  crows  and  daws!— I  had  rather  be  such 
a  man  as  Troilus  than  Agamemnon  and  all 
Greece. . 

Ores.  There  is  among  the  Greeks  Achilles, 
—a  better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles!  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 
camel.  271 

Ores.  Well,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well! — Why,  have  you  any  dis¬ 


cretion?1  have  you  any  eyes  ?  do  you  know 
what  a  man  is?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good 
shape,  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentle¬ 
ness,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such  like, 
the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man? 

Ores.  Ay,  a  minced  man:  [and  then  to  bej 
baked  with  no  date  in  the  pie,— for  then  the^ 
man’s  date ’s  out.  ]  2si  \ 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman!  [one  knows \ 
not  at  what  ward  you  lie.  I 

Ores.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly 
upon  my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles;  upon  my  • 
secrecy,  to  defend  mine  honesty;  my  mask,  to? 
defend  my  beauty;  and  you,  to  defend  all) 
these:  and  at  all  these  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thou-  { 
sand  watches.  } 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches.  290  $ 

Ores.  Nay,  I  ’ll  watch  you  for  that;  and? 
that ’s  one  of  the  chief est  of  them  too:  if  I? 
cannot  ward  what  I  would  not  have  hit,  I? 
can  watch  you  for  telling  how  I  took  the? 
blow;  unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then \ 
it ’s  past  watching.  ( 

Pan.  You  are  such  another!  ]  \ 

Enter  Troilus’  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak 
with  you. 

Pan.  Where? 

Boy,  At  your  own  house ;  there  he  unarms 
him.  300 

Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come.  {Exit  Boy.'} 
I  doubt  he  be  hurt. — Pare  ye  well,  good 
niece. 

Ores.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I  ’ll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Ores.  To  bring,  uncle  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Ores.  [By  the  same  token — you  are  a  bawd,]] 
{Exit  Pandarus. 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love’s  full  sac¬ 
rifice, 

He  offers  in  another’s  enterprise: 

But  more  in  Troilus  thousand-fold  I  see  310 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar’s  praise  may  be; 
Yet  hold  I  off.  Women  are  angels,  wooing: 
Things  won  are  done;  joy’s  soul  lies  in  the 
doing: 

1  Discretion,  i.e.  in  its  literal  sense  (discerno),  “power 
of  seeing.” 
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ACT  I.  Scene  2. 


TBOILUS  AND  ORESSIDA. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


That  she  belov’d  knows  naught  that  knows 
not  this, —  314- 

Men  prize  the  thing  ungain’d  more  than  it  is: 
That  she  was  never  yet  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet  as  when  desire  did  sue: 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain’d,  beseech : 
Then,  though  my  heart’s  content  firm  love 
doth  bear,  320 

Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  Agamemnon's  tent  in  the 
Grecian  camp . 

Flourish  of  trumpets.  Agamemnon,  Nestor, 
Ulysses,  Menelaus,  and  others  discovered. 

Agam.  Princes, 

What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your 
cheeks  ? 

The  ample  proposition1  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below 
jPails  in  the  promis’d  largeness:  [  checks  and 
y  disasters 

^Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear’d; 
s  As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
(Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
]  Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.] 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us,  10 

That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That,  after  seven  years’  siege,  vet  Troy  walls 
stand; 

t[Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before, 

<  Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
\  Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim, 
^And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
(That  gave ’t  surmised  shape.]  Why,  then, 
]  |[  you  princes,  ] 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abash’d  behold  our 
works, 

And  call  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed, 
naught  else 

But  the  protective  trials  of  great  Jove  20 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men? 

([The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
( In  fortune’s  love;  for  then  the  bold  and  coward, 
(The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 

; The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin’d  and  kin: 


But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown,  ( 
Distinction,  with  a,  broad  and  powerful  fan,  \ 
Pulling  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 

And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself  { 
Lies  rich  in  virtue  and  unininglod.-]  ;>o 
Nest  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike 
seat, 

Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.  In  the  reproof :i  of  chance  * 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men:,  the  sea  being 

smooth, 

How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk ! 

But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribb’d  bark  through  liquid  moun¬ 
tains  cut,  40 

Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus’  horse:  where’s  then  the  saucy 
boat, 

Whose  weak  untimber’d  sides  but  even  now 
Co-ri vail’d  greatness?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.  Even  so 
Doth  valour’s  show  and  valour’s  worth  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune:  [for  in  her  ray  and; 

brightness  s 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  breese4 ; 
Than  by  the  tiger;  but  when  the  splitting  wind ) 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks,  5Q? 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then  the  tiling? 

of  courage,  > 

As  rous’d  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize,  ? 
And  with  an  accent  tun’d  in  self-same  key  ? 
Retorts  to  chiding  fortune.  ]  \ 

Ulyss.  Agamemnon,—; 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of 
Greece, 

Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit, 

In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
[Besides  the  applause  and  approbation  t 

The  which — [to  Agamemnon ]  most  mighty  for  '( 
thy  place  and  sway,—  f;o<j 

[To  Nestor]  And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  l 
stretch’d-out  life —  l 

I  give  to  both  yonr  speeches, — which  were  such  { 


1  Propositions hat  hope  sets  before  itself  to  achieve. 
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2  IT nminglad,  pronounced  ns  a  quadrisyllable. 

3  Reproof ;  an  obvious  auibble  is  intended. 

4  Breese,  the  gad-fly. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


TROILUS  AND 

j  As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece  63 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass;  and  such  again 
(As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch’d  in  silver, 

( Should  with  a  bond  of  air —  strong  as  the 
]  axletree 

/On  which  heaven  rides— knit  all  the  Greekish 
/  ears 

('To  his  experienc’d  tongue, — yet  let  it  please 
.  |  both, 

Though  great  and  wise,  to  hear  Ulysses  speak.] 

I  Again.  Speak,  Prince  of  Ithaca ;  £  and  be  5t  of 
>  less  expect1 

^  That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden, 
^Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident, 

\  When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastic  jaws, 

)  We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle.] 

Uli/ss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been 
down, 

And  the  great  Hector’s  sword  had  lack’d  a 
master, 

But  for  these  instances.2 
I  he  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected: 

And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  fac¬ 
tions.  80 

£  When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 

JTo  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 
l  What  honey  is  expected1?  Degrees  being 
;  vizarded, 

?Th5  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask.] 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 
centre, 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 

[  Insist.ure,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Rhlice,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order:] 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence  enthron’d  and  spher’d  90 
Amidst  the  other;  whose  med’einable  eye 
( •orreets  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 

[[And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 
.Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad:  but  when  the 
planets, 

i  In  evil  mixture,3  to  disorder  wander, 

<  What  ]  dagues,  and  what  portents,  what  mutiny, 

<  What  raging  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  earth, 
j Commotion  in  the  winds,  frights,  changes, 

(  horrors, 

1  Kxjwct  ~  expectation. 

-  Instances,  causes,  reasons, 

3  In  evil  mixture,  perhaps  an  astrological  term. 


CRESSIDA. 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate4  ) 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states  iooi? 
Quite  from  their  fixture !  ]  O,  when  degree  is  i 
shak’d, 

Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs, 

Then  enterprise  is  sick!  How  could  com¬ 
munities, 

[[Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities,  £ 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores,]  i 
The  primogenity  and  due  of  birth, 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels, 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  [[each  thing 
meets  110? 

In  mere5  oppugnancy:  the  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores,  > 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe:  > 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility,  > 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father 
dead :  ]  £ 

Force  should  be  right;  or  rather,  right  and 
wrong — 

Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides — 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice 
too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite;  120 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 

And  last  eat  up  himself.  [  Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate,  / 

Follows  the  choking.  / 

And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is,  ? 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  pur-< 
pose  ? 

It  hath  to  climb.]  The  general’s  disdain’d:  \ 
By  him  one  step  below;  he,  by  the  next;  130 
That  next,  by  him  beneath:  so  every  step, 
Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless6  emulation; 

And  ’tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 
Not  her  own  sinews.  [To  end  a  tale  of  length,  ? 
Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her/ 
strength.]  ? 


4  Deracinate^ uproot.  5  If  ere,  absolute. 

G  Bloodless,  because  malignant  and  sluggish. 
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TEOILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


Nest.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  dis-  The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host,— 
cover’d  Hiving  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fa  mo, 

The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick.  Crows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 

Agam.  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ides  motddng  our  designs;  with  him,  Patroclus, 

Ulysses,  wo  Upon  a  lazy  hod,  the  livelong  day 

What  is  the  remedy?  Breaks  seurril  jests; 

Ulyss.  The  great  Achilles, — whom  opinion  And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action — 
crowns  Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls —  150 


Ulys8 .  Sometime,  great  Agamemnon.-  (Act  i. mi.) 


The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press’d  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause; 
Cries,  a  Excellent  •  ’t  is  Agamemnon  just. 

Now  play  me  Nestor;  hem,  and  stroke  thy 
beard, 

C  As  he  being  drest  to  some  oration.”  I 

That  ’s  done ;— as  near  as  the  extremest  ends  \ 
Of  parallels;  as  like  as  'Vulcan, and  his  wife;  { 
Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries,  “Excellent  !  | 

’Tis  Nestor  right. .  Now  play  him  me,  Patroclus,  ' 
Arming  to  answer  in  a  night-alarm.”  ]  m  J 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth;  [[to  cough  and  spit,) 
And,  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  gorget,2  ! 

1  Topless ,  i.e,  which  nothing  overtops.  I  2  Gorget,  piece  of  armour  protecting  the  throat;  ef.  gorge. 
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He  pageants  us.  Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless1  deputation  he  puts  on;  152 
l  [  And,  like  a  strutting  player, — whose  conceit 
'Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
?To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
<  ’Twixt  his  stretch’d  footing  and  the  scaffold- 
age,—  ■. 

\ Such  to-be-pitied  and  o’er- wrested  seeming] 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in:  and  when  he  speaks, 

I ’T  is  like  a  chime  a-mending;  [[with  terms  un¬ 
squar’d, 

Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 
dropp’d,  160 

Would  seem  hyperboles.  At  this  fusty  stuff  ] 


TK'OIU'S  AND  CRESSIDA. 


Shako  in  and  mil  the  rivet:]  -and  ai  this  spurt 
Sir  Valour  dies;  cries,  **<>,  enough,  Patmelus; 
Or  give  ino  ribs  uf  steal !  S  shall  split  all 
In  pleasure  til’ my  spleen."  And  in  this  fashion. 
All  curabilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 

£  So  vara  Is  and  generals  of  grace  exact,  iso 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
c  Excitements  to  the  held,  or  speech  for  truce,] 
.Success  or  loss,  what  0  «»r  is  not,  serves 
As  stutV  for  t  hese  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

S<:d.  And  in  the  imitation  of  tiiese  twain _ 

Who,  as  1  lysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice  many  are  infaat, 
Ajax  is  grown  self-wiUM ;  and  hears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  paaa  iso 
As  broad  Aehillas;  keeps  his  tent  like  him; 
Makes  factious  feasts;  rails  on  ottr  stafeof  war. 
Hold  as  an  oracle;  and  sets  Thersites-  - 
A  slave  wIksc  gall  eoius  slanders  like  a,  mint,1 
To  ma tell  us  in  euniparisons  with  dirt, 

£T<»  weaken  and  diseredit  our  exposure,- 
A  Low  rank  soever  rounded-in  with  danger,] 
r/yss.  They  tax,  our  policy,  and  call  it  cow¬ 
ardice; 

Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act.  i;n» 
But  that  of  hand:  [[the  M  ill  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  Imu  mans  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  ealls  them  on;  and  know,  bv 
measure 

Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies*  weight,-—- 
W  by,  t his  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity; 

They  call  this  bed- work,  mapper vy  closet- 

war;  3 

Ho  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the 

engine. 

Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution,  210 

A  id.  Let  t  his  he  granu  d,  and  A  eh  dies’ horse 
Makes  many  Thetis’  sons.  [" J  fjir.ht, 

A  jam,  What  trumpet?  look,  Menelans. 
Men.  From  Trov, 


.■Kxkah. 


Atpim.  What  would  you  'fan*  mir  tent? 

*  hike  a  mint  as  fast  a  mint  miiw  money, 

2  tleferieeleiw  mnlitiori, 

3  i.e.  mere  theory,  bookish  scheming, 


.  ACT  I.  Scene  3. 

- isnc.  Is  this  great  Agamemnon’s  tent,  I  pray 
you  ? 

Af/am.  Even  this. 

-Ent.^  Ma  \  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears? 

Ai/am-  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles5 

arm  220 

I  ore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one 
voice 

Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 
jEne.  Fair  leave  and  large  security.  £How? 
may  j! 

A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks  ? 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ?  J 
A  gam,  How!^ 

JEne.  Av;  \ 

1  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence,  'i 

And  hid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush  5 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes  ^ 
Hie  youthful  Phoebus:  230 ^ 

W  hich  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men?  / 
^  *s  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon?  / 
Ayum,.  This  Trojan  scorns  us;  or  the  men? 
of  Troy  ) 

Are  ceremonious  courtiers.  ? 

aKiu\  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  un-^ 
arm’d,  ) 

As  bunding  angels;  that’s  their  fame  in  peace;’ 
Lut  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have ' 
galls, 

(loud  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords;  and,] 

doves  accord,  238 1 

Nothing  so  full  of  heart.  But  peace,  AEneas,  S 
Peace,  Trojan;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips!  \ 

The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth,  5 
U  that  the  prais’d  himself  bring  the  praise) 
forth:  | 

Bui,  what  the  repining  enemy  commends,  J 

That  breath  fame  blows;  that  praise,  sole ) 
pure,  transcends.  S 

Agam.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself} 
vEuoas?  *  \ 

,/Em\  Av,  Greek,  that  is  my  name.]  } 

A  gam.  What’s  your  affair,  I  pray  you? 
-Erie.  Sir,  pardon;  5t  is  for  Agamemnon’s 
ears. 

A  jam.  He  hears  naught  privately  that 
comes  from  Troy. 

JEne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  wins-. 

per  him:  250 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSLDA. 


ACT  1.  Scene  3. 


I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  Iris  ear;  251 

To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 

And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon’s  sleeping  hour: 

That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

Mm.  Trumpet,  blow  loud, 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy 
tents;  257 

And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[Trumpet  sounds. 

We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  call’d  Hector,— Priam  is  his  father,  — 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continu’d  truce 
JIs  rusty  grown:  £he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet, 
s  And  to  this  purpose  speak.  Kings,  princes, 
^  lords!  ] 

If  there  be  one  among  the  fair’st  of  Greece 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease; 
TThat  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his 
]  peril; 

o  That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  bis 
J  fear;]  263 

That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession, 
With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves, 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
In  other  arms  than  hers, — to  him  this  challenge. 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it, 

He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer, 

Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call 
Midway  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love: 

If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him;  2so 
If  none,  he’ll  say  in  Troy  when  he  retires, 
The  Grecian  dames  are  sunburnt,  and  not  worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance.  £  Even  so  much.] 
Agam.  This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  Lord 
'  ■■  JEneas;  . 

If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind, 

We  left  them  all  at  home:  [hut  we  are  soldiers; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove, 
(That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love! 

If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be,  289 
(That  one  meets  Hector;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 
\  Nest  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
( When  Hector’s  grandsire  suck’d :  he  is  old  now; 
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But  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host  293) 
One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire, 

To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, —  |! 

I  ’ll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither’d  brawn;  > 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him  that  my  lady ; 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chaste  } 

As  may  be  in  the  world :  his  youth1  in  flood,  \ 
I’ll  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of i 
blood.  301 

Mm.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  ^ 
youth!  i 

Ulyss.  Amen.  > 

Agam.  Fair  Lord  HCneas,  let  me  touch  your? 
hand ;]  { 

To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 

Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent; 

So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent: 
Y ourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Ulysses  and  Nestor. 
Ulyss.  Nestor, —  310 

Nest.  What  says  Ulysses? 

Ulyss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain; 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 
Nest.  What  is  ;t  ? 

Ulyss.  This  ’tis: — 

Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots:  the  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles  must  or  now  be  cropp’d, 

Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil, 

To  overbulk2  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how?  320 

Ulyss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hec¬ 
tor  sends, 

However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 

Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  [[even  as/ 
substance,  ? 

Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up:  ? 

And,  in  the  publication,]  make  no  strain,3  [ 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya,— though,  Apollo  knows, 

’T  is  dry  enough, — will,  with  great  speed  of 
judgment, 

Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector’s  purpose  330 
Pointing  on  him. 

1  Bis  youth ,  i.e.  though  his  youth’s. 

2  Overbulk- overtower. 

3  Make  no  strain ,  i.e.  do  not  doubt  that. 


ACT  I.  Sceno  3. 


TBOILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


Hi/m.  Ami  waive  him  to  the  answer,  think 
you?  33*2 

AV,*?/.  Yes  T  is  most  meet:  who  may  you  else 

(>])[)<  >se. 

That  can  from  Hector  brine;  his  hommr  tiff, 
if  not  Achilles/  Though ‘t  he  a  sportful  comhat. 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells; 


C  ~^°r  here  the  Trojans  haste  our  dear’st  repute  ( 
With  their  iin’st  palate :  and  trust  to  me, > 
Ulysses,  <j 

Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly1  pois’d  > 

In  this  wild  action;  for  tlie  success,  340) 

Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling  l 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general;  5 


•Vs.'.  Iim  it  tht'iv  h<*  not  in  our  Urocian  host 
One  imlil?'  nun  that  hath  mu*  .spark  of  lire,  &e.— (Act  i.  3.  293-301.) 


f  And  in  such  indexes*  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  then*  is  seen 
.Tint  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.  It  is  suppos’d. 
He  that  meets  I lertor  issues  from  our  choice: 
.  And  ehoiee,  bOng  mutual  art  of  all  our  souls, 

•  Makes  merit  her  election;  and  doth  boil, 

1  As  ’fc  were  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distillM 
Out  of  our  virtues;  who  miscarrying,  ssi 

<  What  heart  receives  from  hence  the  conquer- 

<  ing  part, 

*  To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves? 

<  Which  entertain'd,  limbs  arc  his  instruments, 


1  Oddly,  le,  not  evenly. 


In  no  less  working  than  are  swords  and  bows  ? 
Directive  by  the  limbs.]  { 

Ulyss.  (live  pardon  to  my  speech; — 
[[Therefore ’t  is  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hector,  y 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares,  5 
And  think,  perchance,  that  they  will  sell;  if  ; 

not,  360; 

The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show,  ; 

Shall  show  the  better.]  Do  not,  [[then,]? 
consent 

That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet; 

For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame  in  this 
Are  dogg’d  with  two  strange  followers. 

Ac.'fif.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes:  what 
are  they? 
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ACT  I.  Scene  8. 


TR01LUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


Ulyss.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from 
Hector, 

Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with 
him: 

But  he  already  is  too  insolent; 

And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun  370 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  scape  Hector  fair:  if  he  were  foil’d, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion1  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.  No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort2  to  fight  with  Hector :  ’mong  our¬ 
selves 

Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man; 

For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon 


Who  broils  in  loud  applause,  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 

If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off,  381 
We  ’ll  dress  him  up  in  voices:  if  he  fail, 

Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still 
That  we  have  better  men.  £But,  hit  or  miss,  £ 
Our  project’s  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes, —  l 
Ajax  employ’d  plucks  down  Achilles’  plumes.]! 
Arest.  Ulysses, 

Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice; 

And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon:  go  we  to  him  straight.  390 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other:  pride  alone 
Must  tarre3  the  mastiffs  on,  as  ’twere  their 
bone.  [Exeunt. 


ACT 

Scene  I.  A  part  of  the  Grecian  camp. 

Enter  Ajax  and  Thebsites. 

Ajax.  Thersites, — 

£  Ther.  [Taking  no  notice  of  Ajax]  'Aga¬ 
memnon,— how  if  he  had  boils, — full,  all  over, 
generally? — 

Ajax.  Thersites, — 

Ther.  And  those  boils  did  run? — Say  so, — 
did  not  the  general  run  then?  were  not  that 
a  botchy  core  ? — 

Ajax.2  Dog,— 

£  Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from 
him;  X  see  none  now.  10 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch- wolf’s  son,]  canst  thou 
not  hear?  Feel,  then.  [Beating  him. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee, 
thou  mongrel  beef-witted  lord! 

Ajax.  Speak,  then,  thou  vinewedst4  leaven, 
speak:  I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and 
holiness:  but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner 
con  an  oration  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  with¬ 
out  book.  Thou  canst  strike,  canst  thou?  a 
red  murrain  o’  thy  jade’s  tricks!  21 

Ajax.  Toadstool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense, 
thou  strik’st  me  thus? 

1  Opinion,  reputation.  2  Sort,  lot.  *  Tarre = set. 

4  Vinewedst= mouldiest. 
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II 

Ajax.  The  proclamation! 

Ther.  Thou  art  proclaim’d  a  fool,  I  think. 
Ajax.  Do  not,  porpentine/’  do  not:  Qny  fin-^ 
gers  itch.  28  s 

Ther.  I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head) 
to  foot,  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  $ 
would  make  thee  the  loathsom’st  scab  inj 
Greece.  When  thou  art  forth  in  the  incur-  ^ 
sions,  thou  strik’st  as  slow  as  another.  i 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation!0]  ) 

Ther.  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every 
hour  on  Achilles;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy 
at  his  greatness  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina’s 
beauty,  ay,  that  thou  bark’st  at  him. 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites! 

Ther.  Thou  shouldst  strike  him.  40 

Ajax.  Cobloaf ! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with 
his  fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

£  Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur!  [Beating  Mm,  l 
Ther.  Do,  do.]  i 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do;  thou  sodden -witted  lord! 
thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine 
elbows ;  £  an  assinego 7  may  tutor  thee:]  thou 
scurvy-valiant  ass!  thou  art  here  but  to 
thrash  Trojans;  and  thou  art  bought  and 

5  Porpentme,  i.  e.  porcupine. 

6  The  proclamation ! =go  and  find  out  what  the  procla¬ 
mation  is.  f  Assinego,  Portuguese  word -ass. 


ACT  IT.  Scene  1. 


TllOILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


sold1  ainono  those  of  anv  wit,  like  a  barbarian  j 

skvc.  C  If  thou  us,-  iK-al  uiu,  1  will  Ik ‘f{m  !  Enter  AcHn‘U!S  and  PatROCMS. 

at  thv  lnvl,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  .  Achil.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax!  wherefore  do 
thou  tiling  of  no  bowels,  thou!]  you  thus?— How  now,  Thersites!  what’s  the 

Aja.v.  You  do  A  matter,  man? 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord!  Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you? 

Ajax.  You  cur!  [Heating  him.  Achil.  Ay;  what’s  the  matter? 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot  !  do,  rudeness ;  do,  Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

camel;  do,  do.  59  Achil.  So  I  do:  what’s  the  matter? 


Ajax,  Yon  cur !  (Act  it.  1.  57.) 


Ther ,  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

A*M.  Well!  why,'  1  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him; 
for,  whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Aehih  I  know  that,  fool.  71 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

A j(tx.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Ln,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters!  Ins  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I 
have  hohhed2  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat 
my  bones;  f  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a 
penny,  and  his  pat  mater  is  not  worth  the 
ninth  part  of  a  sparrow.  This  lord,  Achilles, 
{ Ajax, — £  who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and 
>  his  guts  in  his  head,—]  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  say 
of  him.  81 

i  Bought  and  Hold,  i.e.  fmdcd;  a  proverbial  phrase, 
s  Bobbed,  thumped. 


Aehil.  What?  82 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax— 

[Ajax  offers  to  beat  him ,  Achilles  interposes. 
Achil.  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit — 

Achil.  Nay,  1  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen’s  needle, 
for  whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

Ackil.  Peace,  fool! 

Tlier.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness, 
but  the  fool  will  not:  he  there;  that  he;  look 
you  there. 

Ajax.  0  thou  damn’d  cur!  I  shall — 

Achil  Will  you  set  your  wit  to3  a  fool’s? 
Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you;  for  a  fool’s  will 
shame  It. 

s  Set  your  wit  to = match  your  wife  against. 
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ACT  II,  Seen©  1. 


TKQILUS  AND  GRESSIDA. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


Patr.  Good  words,  Thersites. 

Achil.  What’s  the  quarrel? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the 
tenour  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon 
me. 

Ther.  I  serve  thee  not.  101 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  here  voluntary. 

Achil.  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  ’t  was 
not  voluntary, — no  man  is  beaten  voluntary: 
Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under 
an  impress. 

Ther.  E’en  so;  a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too 
lies  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars. 
Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock 
out  either  of  your  brains:  ’a  were  as  good 
crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

Achil.  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites? 

Ther.  There’s  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor — whose 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails 
on  their  toes — yoke  you  like  draught-oxen, 
and  make  you  plough  up  the  wars. 

Achil.  What,  what? 

Ther.  Yes,  good  sooth:  to  Achilles!  to 
Ajax,  to!  ^20 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue1. 

Ther .  ’T  is  no  matter;  I  shall  speak  as  much 
as  thou  afterwards. 

Patr.  No  more  words,  Thersites;  peace! 
Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles’ 
brack1  bids  me,  shall  I? 

Achil.  There ’s  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  bang’d,  like  clotpoles,2 
ere  I  come  any  more  to  your  tents:  I  will 
keep  where  there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave 
the  faction  of  fools.  [Exit. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance.  “  132 

Achil.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaim’d  through 
all  our  host: — 

That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  ’twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms 
That  hath  a  stomach;  and  such  a  one  that  dare 
Maintain—I  know  not  what;  ’tis  trash.  Fare¬ 
well.  . 

Ajax.  Farewell.  Who  shall  answer  him? 
Achil.  I  know  not,— ’tis  put  to  lottery; 
otherwise  140 


1  Brack-  hound. 


2  Clotpoles = blockheads. 
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He  knew  his  man. 

[Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 
Ajax.  0,  meaning  you. —I  will  go  learn  more 

of  [Exit 

Scene  II.  Troy.  A  room  in  Pr  iam's  palace. 

Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and 
Helenus. 

Pri.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches 
spent, 

Thus  once  again  says  N estor  from  the  Greeks : — 
“  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else — 

As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travail,  expense, 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is 
consum’d 

In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war— 

Shall  be  struck  off:”— Hector,  what  say  you 
to’t?  v 

Beet.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 
than  I 

As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular, 

Yet,  dread  Priam,  10 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 

More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 

More  ready  to  cry  out  “Who  knows  what 
follows?” 

Than  Hector  is :  the  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 
Surety  secure;  but  modest  doubt  is  call’d 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent3  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.  Let  Helen  go: 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this 
question, 

Every  tithe  soul,  ’mongst  many  thousand 
dismes,4  19 

Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen, — I  mean,  of  ours : 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours, 

To  guard  a  thing  not  ours  nor  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten,— 

What  merit ’s  in  that  reason  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up? 

Tj°-  Fie,  fie,  my  brother! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king, 

So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite? 

And  buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless  30 


3  Tent,  probing;  metaphor  from  surgery. 

4  Dismes,  tenths  (of  the  army). 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive  si 
As  fears  and  reasons?  fie,  for  godly  shame! 

)  £  lid.  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp 

l  at  reasons, 

5  You  arc  so  empty  of  them.  Should  not  our 

?  father 

$Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons, 

( Because  yourspoeehh  ath  none  that  tells  him  so ? 
<.  Tro.  You  are  for1  dreams  and  slumbers, 

\  brother  priest; 

(You  fur  vour  gloves  with  reason.  Here  are 

< 

your  reasons : 

<  You  know  an  enemy  intends  you  harm; 

<  You  know  a  sword  employ’d  is  perilous,  40 
(  And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm: 
jWho  marvels,  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 

■  A  Grecian  and  liis  sword,  if  he  do  set 
"The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels, 

^  And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 

(Or  like  a  star  disorb’d?  Hay,  if  we  talk  of 

<  reason, 

l  Let ’s  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep :  manhood  and 

(  honour 

<  Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat 

their  thoughts 

$  With  this  eramm’d  reason:  reason  and  respect 
jlMake  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject.  ]  50 

lied .  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she 
doth  cost 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as  Jt  is  valu’d  ? 
II ret.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will; 
It  holds  liis  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein ’t  is  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer:  ’tis  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god; 

^  And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive 
<To  what  infectiously  itself  affects, 

(Without  some  image  of  th’  affected  merit.]  60 
Tro.  £  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
(Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of2  my  will; 

( My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears, 
(Two  traded  pilots  ’twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
j  Of  will  and  judgment:  How  may  I  avoid, 
(Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 
jThe  wife  I  chose1?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
'To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by 
5  honour: 

i  j?or= the  man  for,  or  in  favour  of. 
a  In  the  conduct  o/=  under  guidance  of. 


W e  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant  $ 
When  we  have  soil’d  them;  nor  the  remainder  5 
viands  7o  > 

We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve  ? 
Because  we  now  are  full.]  It  was  thought  meet  5 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks: 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails; 
The  seas  and  winds,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce,3 
And  did  him  service :  he  touch’d  the  ports 
desir’d; 

And,  for  an  old  aunt  whom  the  Greeks  held 
captive, 

He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 
freshness 

Wrinkles  Apollo,  and  makes  stale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt: 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl,  si 
Whose  price  hath  launch’d  above  a  thousand 
ships, 

And  turn’d  crown’d  kings  to  merchants. 

If  you  ’ll  avouch ’t  was  wisdom  Paris  went, — 
As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cried,  “Go,  go;” 
If  you’ll  confess  he  brought  home  noble  prize, — 
As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp’d  your 
hands, 

And  cried,  “Inestimable!” — why  do  you  now 
The  issue4  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate, 

And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did, —  90 

Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz’d 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?  0  theft  most  base, 
That  we  have  stol’n  what  we  do  fear  to  keep! 
£  But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stol’n,  < 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace  < 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place!  ]  < 

Gas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry! 

Pri.  What  noise,  what  shriek  is  this? 
\Tro.  ’Tis  our  mad  sister;  I  do  know  her; 

voice.]  ; 

Cos .  [  Within]  Cry,  Trojans! 

Ilect.  It  is  Cassandra.  100 

Enter  Cassandra,  raving. 

Gas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  lend  me  ten  thousand 
eyes, 

And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 
Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace! 

Gas ,  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled 
eld,5 

s  Took  a  truce,  made  peace. 

4  Issue,  result.  6  FM,  old  age. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2: 


Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry,  105 
Add  to  my  clamours!  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 

Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  practise  your  eyes  with  tears ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand; 


Cas.  Cry,  Trojans,  try!  lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 

And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears.— ( Act  ii.  U.  101,  1055.) 


Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all.  no 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  a. Helen  and  a  woe! 

Cry,  cry!  Troy  burns,  or  else  let  Helen  go. 

.  ,  . 

Fleet.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these 
high  strains 

Cf  divination  in  our  sister  work 
/Some  touches  of  remorse?  [or  is  your  blood 
?  So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 
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Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause,  l 

Can  qualify  the  same  ?  ]  £ 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it; 

Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds, 

Because  Cassandra  ’s  mad :  her  brain-sick  rap¬ 
tures  "  122 

Cannot  distaste1  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag’d 
To  make  it  gracious.  For  my  private  part, 

I  am  no  more  touch’d  than  all  Priam’s  sons: 

And  Jove  forbid  there  should  be  done  amongst 
us 

Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  tight  for  and  maintain! 

Par.  Else  might  the  world  convince2  of 
levity  130 

As  well  my  undertakings  as  your  counsels: 

But  l  attest  i Ik*  gods,  your  full  consent 
Cave  wings  to  my  propensiou,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 

[  Eoi*  what.,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms?  ? 

What  propugnatioir5  is  in  one  man’s  valour,  \ 

To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those  < 

This  quarrel  would  excite?  Yet,  1  protest,]  l 
Were  1  alone  to  pass4  the  difficulties, 

And  had  as  ample  power  as  1  have  will,  mo 
Baris  should  ne’er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 

Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights: 

You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall; 

[So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all.] 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it; 

But  1  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wip’d  off'  in  honourable  keeping  her. 

What,  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack’d5  queen, 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to 
me,  ■  ■  ■  i51  ■ 

Now  to  deliver  her  possession0  up  1  ^  f 

On  terms  of  ha.se  compulsion!  Can  it  be 

That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 

Shou  hi  <  mee  set  f  <  ><  ting  inv<  m  r  generous  1  josoms? 


i  Distant?,  make  distasteful.  -  Convince*-- convict. 
8  Pro-jnujnntum,  imams  of  defence. 

4  To  pans  to  pass  through,  undergo;  reading  suspected. 

5  Itawack'd,  abducted  by  force. 

0  Her  poHxettxum  i.  e,  possession  of  her, 
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I  here’s  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  so  noble 
f  Wllose  life  were  ill  bestow’d,  or  death  unfam’d, 
5 Where  Helen  is  the  subject:  [then,  I  say,  ieo 
£  ma7  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 

(;The  world’s  large  spaces  cannot  parallel.] 

\  Paris  and  Troilus,  [you  have  both  said 

c .  well; 

>  And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
^Have  gloz’d, — but  superficially;  not  much 
\  lTnlike  yoxmg  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
'  P^fit  to  hear  moral  philosophy:  ] 

The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper’d  blood 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination  ivo 
Twixt  light  and  wrong;  for  pleasure  and 
revenge 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decision.  Nature  craves 

All  dues  be  render’d  to  their  owners:  now, 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 

Than  wife  is  to  the  husband?  If  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection, 

)[  And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 
/To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same,] 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order’d  nation 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are  isi 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen,  then,  be  wife  to  Sparta’s  king, _ 

As  it  is  known  she  is, —these  moral  laws 
Of  nature  and  of  nations  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  return’d:  thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong, 

?  But.  makes  it  much  more  heavy.  [Hector’s 
j!  opinion 

jls  this,  in  way  of  truth:  yet,  ne’ertheless, 

( ^*7  spritety  brethren,  I  propend  to  you  190 
/In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still; 

\  For ’t  is  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 
/  Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities.] 

Tro.  [  Why,  there  you  touch’d  the  life  of  our 
5  7'  design:] 

Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 

1  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.  But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown;  199 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds; 
Whose  presentcourage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 

And  fame  in  time  to  come  canonize  us :  202 

For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis’d  glory, 

As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world’s  revenue.1 

Sect.  '  I  am  y ours, 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. _ 

I  have  a  roisting2  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits: 
I  was  advertis’d3  their  great  general  slept, 
Whilst  emulation4  in  the  army  crept:  212 

This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  The  Grecian  camp.  Before 
Achilles ’  tent. 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  How  now,  Thersites !  what,  lost  in 
the  labyrinth  of  thy  fury!  Shall  the  elephant 
Ajax  carry  it  thus?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at 
him.  0  worthy  satisfaction!  would  it  were 
otherwise;  that  I  could  beat  him,  whilst  he 
rail’d  at  me :  ’s  foot,  I  ’ll  learn  to  conjure  and 
raise  devils,  but  I  ’ll  see  some  issue  of  my 
spiteful  execrations.  Then  there ’s  Achilles,— 
a  rare  enginer.  If  Troy  be  not  taken  till 
these  two  undermine  it,  the  walls  will  stand 
till  they  fall  of  themselves.  [0  thou  great  1 
thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  thatttiou? 
art  Jove,  the  king  of  gods;  and,  Mercury,  lose!’ 
all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  caduceus;  if  ye) 
take  not  that  little  little  less-than-little  wit; 
from  them  that  they  have!  which  short-arm’d< 
ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,] 
it  will  not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly  from  < 
a  spider,  without  drawing  their  massy  irons  ( 
and  cutting  the  web.  After  this,  the  ven-j 
geance  on  the  whole  camp !  or,  rather,  thej 
bone-ache!  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curse 
dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket.5  J 
I  have  said  my  prayers;  and  devil  envy  sayj 
Amen.] — What,  ho!  my  lord  Achilles!  { 

Enter  Patro<5lus. 

#  Fatr-  Who’s  there?  Thersites!  Good  Ther¬ 
sites,  come  in  and  rail.  26 


I  v&nue  and  revenue  both  occur  in  Shakespeare. 
-Mooting,  blustering.  s  Advertis’d,  informed. 

*  Emulation^mvy.  5  Jacket,  petticoat. 
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Ther.  If  I  could  have  remember’d  a  gilt 
counterfeit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slipp’d  out 
of  my  contemplation:  but  it  is  no  matter; 
thyself  upon  thyself !  The  common  curse  of 
mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in 
great  revenue!  heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor, 
and  discipline  come  not  near  thee!  Let  thy 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 

blood1  be  thy  direction  till  thy  death  1  then 
if  she  that  lays  thee  out  says  thou  art  a  fair 
corse,  I’ll  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon’t  she 
never  shrouded  any  but  Lazars.2  Amen.  — 
Where’s  Achilles* 

Pair.  What,  art  thou  devout ?  wast  thou 
in  prayer? 


Ther.  Then  tell  me,  Patroclus,  what ’s  Achilles ?~( Act  ii,  3.  47,  48.) 


Ther.  Ay;  the  heavens  hear  me!  40 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Who ’s  there  ? 

Pair.  Thersites,  my  lord. 

Achil.  Where,  where  ?  — Art  thou  come  ? 
why,  my  cheese,  my  digestion,3  why  hast  thou 
not  serv’d  thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many 
meals?  Come,— what ’s  Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles. — Then  tell 
me,  Patroclus,  what’s  Achilles? 


1  Thy  blood = thy  passions. 

2  Lazars,  lepers,  or  outcasts. 

3  My  digestion,  i.e.  my  after-dinner  amusement. 
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Pair.  Thy  lord,  Thersites:  then  tell  me, 
I  pray  thee,  what’s  thyself?  r*o 

Ther.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus:  then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Pair.  Thou  mayst  tell  that  know’st. 

Achil.  0,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I  ’ll  decline  the  whole  question.  Aga¬ 
memnon  commands  Achilles;  Achilles  is  my 
lord;  I  am  Patroclus’  knower;  and  Patroclus 
is  a  fool. 

Pair.  You  rascal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool!  I  have  not  done.  go 

Achil.  He  is  a  privileg’d  man. — Proceed, 
Thersites. 


ACT  IL.  Scene  8. 
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2’Acr.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool;  Achilles  is  a 
fool,  Ihersites  is  a  fool;  and,  as  aforesaid, 
Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Achii.  Derive  this;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  com¬ 
mand  Achilles;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  com¬ 
manded  of  Agamemnon;  Thersites  is  a  fool 
to  serve  such  a  fool;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool 
positive.  7Q 

Pair.  Why  am  I  a  fool? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  to  the  creator. 
It  suffices  me  thou  art. -—Look  you,  who  comes 
here? 

Achii.  Patroclus,  I  ’ll  speak  with  nobody. _ 

Come  in  with  me,  Thersites.  [Exit  into  tent. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,1  such  juggling 
<|and  such  knavery !  [[all  the  argument  is  a  cuck- 
‘  old  an<I  ^  whore;]  a  good  quarrel  to  draw 
emulous  factions  and  bleed  to  death  upon. 
^[Now,  the  dry  serpigo2  on  the  subject!  and 
* war  and  lechery  confound  all !]  [Exit  into  tent. 

Miter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Nestor, 
Diomedes,  and  Ajax 

Again.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Pair.  Within  his  tent;  but  ill-dispos’d,  my 
lord. 

Again.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are 
here. 

;:[He  shent3  our  messengers;  and  we  lay  by 
jlOur  appertainments,  visiting  of  him: 
jjLet  him  be  told  so;  lest  perchance  he  think 
|  We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
;Or  know  not  what  we  are.] 

Pair.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.  [Exit. 
Ulgss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his 
tent: 

He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart: 
you  may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour 
the  man ;  but,  by  my  head,  ’t  is  pride :  but  why, 
why?  let  him  show  us  the  cause. — A  word, 
my  lord.  [Takes  Agamemnon  aside. 

West.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 
Idyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from 
him.  100 

West.  Who,  Thersites? 


1  Patchenj,  roguery;  generally  patch-  a  fool. 

2  Serpigo  =  a  kind  of  leprosy. 

8  Shent,  reviled,  abused. 
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Ulyss.  He.  102 

West.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have 
lost  his  argument. 

Ulgss.  No,  you  see,  he  is  his  argument  that 
has  his  argument, —Achilles. 

West.  All  the  better;  their  fraction  is  more 
our  wish  than  their  faction :  but  it  was  a  strong 
composure 4  a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not, 
folly  may  easily  untie. — Here  comes  Patro- 
cius.  m 

West.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none 
for  courtesy :  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity, 
not  for  flexure. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 

Pair.  Achilles  bids  me  say,  he  is  much  sorry, 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness  and  this  noble  state5 
To  call  upon  him;  he  hopes  it  is  no  other 
But  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake, — 
An  after-dinner’s  breath. 

Again.  Hear  you,  Patroclus:— 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers: 
But  his  evasion,  wing’d  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions.6 
[[Much  attribute  he  hath;  and  much  the  reason i 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him:  yet  all  his  virtues,  | 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld, 

Do  in  our  eyes  begin  to  lose  their  gloss; 

Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.  ]  Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him;  and  you  shall 
not  sin,  131 

If  you  do  say  we  think  him  over-proud 
And  under-honest;  [[in  self-assumption  greater  t 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment;  and  worthier  £ 
than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on  J 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command, J 
And  underwrite7  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,8  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action) 

Bode  on  his  tide.  ]  Go  tell  him  this;  and  add,  ( 
- — _ _ , _ __ _ _ _ _  ) 

4  Composure- union,  alliance. 

5  State,  noble  attendants ;  abstract  for  concrete. 

6  Apprehensions,  powers  of  understanding. 

7  Underwrite = obey,  subscribe  to.  8  Lunes,  caprices 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


TEOILITB  AN. 

That  if  lie  overbold  his  price  so  much,  H2 
5  We’ll  none  of  him;  [hut  let  him,  likean  engine 
mot  portable,  lie  under  this  report,— 

) Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war:] 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant: — tell  him  so. 

Pair*  I  shall;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

[Exit  into  tent. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we  ’ll  not  be  satisfied; 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. —Ulysses,  enter 
you.  [Exit  Ulysses  into  tent. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another? 

Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much?  Do  you  not  think 
he  thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am? 

Agam.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and 
say  he  is? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax;  you  are  as  strong, 
as  valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more 
gentle,  and  altogether  more  tractable.  100 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How 
doth  pride  grow?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind  is  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and 
your  virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud  eats 
up  himself;  pride  is  his1  own  glass,  his  own 
trumpet,  his  own  chronicle;  and  whatever 
praises  itself  but  in  the  deed,  devours  the 
deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the 
engendering  of  toads.  170 

Nest.  [Aside}  Yet  he  loves  himself:  is ’t  not 
strange? 

Re-enter  Ulysses  from  tent. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to¬ 
morrow. 

Agam .  What  ’s  his  excuse  ? 

Ulyss:  He  doth  rely  on  none; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose, 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 

In  will  peculiar  and  in  self -admission.2 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us? 

Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request’s 
sake  only, 

He  makes  important:  possess’d  he  is  with 
greatness;  180 


>  CEESSIDA.  ACT  II.  Scene  3. 

And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath:  imagin’d  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  dis¬ 
course,  1S3 

That  ’twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts 
Kingdom’d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 

And  batters  down  himself:  [what  should  Ik 
say? 

He  is  so  plaguy  proud ,  that  the  <  loath -t<  kens  of  'U 
Cry  “No  recovery.15]  <; 

Agam.  Ret  Ajax  go  to  him.-  ■ 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent: 
Tis  said  he  holds  you  well;  a, ml  will  he  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  from  himself.  m 
Ulyss.  O  .Agamemnon,  let  it  not  he  sol 
We ’ll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles:  [shall  the  proud' 
lord,  ) 

That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam,3 ' 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the.  world 
Enter  his  thoughts,  save  such  as  doth  revolve.! 
And  ruminate  himself,]  -shall  he  be  wor~; 
shipp’d 

Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he?  m 
No,  this  thrice-worthv  and  right- valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquire!; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assub  jugate  his  merit, 

As  amply  titled  as  .Achilles  is, 

By  going  to  Achilles: 

[That  were  t’  enlard  bis  fat-already  pride,  ? 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  he  burns/ 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion.] 

This  lord  go  to  him!  Jupiter  forbid, 

And  say  in  thunder,  “Achilles  go  to  him.” 
Nest.  [Aside]  0,  this  is  well;  he  rubs  the 
vein  of 4  him.  210 

Dio.  [Aside]  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up 
this  applause! 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 
I ’ll  pash  him  o’er  the  face. 

Agam.  0,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  a’  be  proud  with  me,  I’ll  pheeze 
his  pride: 

Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon 
our  quarrel. 

Ajax.  A.  paltry,  insolent  fellow! 

Nest.  [Aside]  How  he  describes  himself! 


1  Hi s,  Its. 


2  Self -admission,  i.e.  is  self-satisfied. 
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s  Seam,  grease.  *  Rubs  the  vein  of-  flatters,  humours. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


Ajax.  Can  he  nca  be  sociable?  220 

Ulyss.  [Aside]  The  raven  chides  blackness. 
Ajax.  1  ’ll  let  his  humours  blood. 

A  gam.  [Aside]  He  will  be  the  physician  that 
should  be  the  patient. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o’  my  mind, — 
Ulyss.  [Aside]  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion. 
5  t  Ajax.  A’  should  not  bear  it  so,  a5  should  eat 
swords  first:  shall  pride  carry  it? 

\  Nest.  [Aside]  And  ’t  would,  you ’d  carry  half. 
^  Ulyss.  [Aside]  A5  would  have  ten  shares.] 
Ajax.  I  will  knead  him;  I’ll  make  him 
supple. 

Nest.  [Aside]  He ’snot  yet  through  warm: 
force  him  with  praises:  pour  in,  pour  in;  his 
ambition  is  dry. 

Ulyss.  [To  A  gam.]  My  lord,  you  feed  too 
much  on  this  dislike. 

Nest.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Bio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without 
Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Why,  ?t  is  this  naming  of  him  does 
him  harm. 

Here  is  a  man — but  5t  is  before  his  face;  240 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 
Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus 
with  us!  Would  he  were  a  Trojan! 

Nest.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now, — 
Ulyss.  If  he  were  proud, — 

Bio.  Or  covetous  of  praise, — 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne, — 

Bio.  Or  strange,  or  self -affected!  250 


Ulyss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of 
sweet  composure ; 1  251 

Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee 
suck : 

Earn’d  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam’d,  beyond  all  erudition: 

But  he  that  disciplin’d  thy  arms  to  fight, 

Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain, 

And  give  him  half:  [[and,  for  thy  vigour,  let 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.]  I  ’ll  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 
[[Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  here ’s  Nes¬ 
tor,—  261 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 

He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise : —  ] 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax’,  and  your  brain  so  temper’d, 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Nest.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Bio.  Be  rul’d  by  him,  Lord  Ajax. 

Ulyss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here;  the  hart 
Achilles  m 

Keeps  thicket.  Please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war; 

Eresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy:  to-morrow 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast: 
And  here ’s  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east 
to  west, 

And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.  Let  Achilles  sleep : 
Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks 
draw  deep.  [Exeunt. 


ACT 

/[[Scene  I.  Troy.  A  room  in  Priam! s palace. 

i  ■ 

Enter  a  Servant  and  Pandartjs. 

/  Pan.  Friend,  you, — pray  you,  a  word:  do 
/not  you  follow  the  young  Lord  Paris? 

1  Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

\  Pan.  You  depend  upon  him,  I  mean? 

\  Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 


III. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman; 
I  must  needs  praise  him. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  Faith,  sir,  superficially.  10 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better;  I  am  the 
Lord  Pandarus. 

Serv.  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 
Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 
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1  Composure,  disposition. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  1U.  Scene,  1, 


l  Pan.  Grace!  not  so,  friend;  honour  and 
I  lordship  are  my  titles.  [J/usic  within,]—- What 
\ music  is  this? 

\  Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir:  it  is  music 
s  in  parts.  20 

s  Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians? 

S  JServ.  Wholly,  sir. 

I  Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

>  jServ.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

!  Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend? 

}  Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 
}  Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

}  Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir? 

>  Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another : 

/  I  am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning*.  At 
^  whose  request  do  these  men  play?  si 

I  Serv.  That ’s  to  ’t,1  indeed,  sir :  marry,  sir, 
at  the  request  of  Paris  my  lord,  who  ’s  there 
in  person;  with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the 
^  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love’s  invisible  soul, — 
(  Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida? 

I  Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen:  could  you  not  find 
Jout  that  by  her  attributes? 

J  Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast 
£  not  seen  the  Lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak 
<5  with  Paris  from  the  Prince  Troilus :  I  will 
make  a  complimental2  assault  upon  him,  for 
s  my  business  seethes. 

s  Serv.  Sodden  business!  there’s  a  stewed3 
s  phrase  indeed! 

>  Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

|  Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all 
S this  fair  company!  fair  desires,  in  all  fair 
> measure,  fairly  guide  them!' — especially  to 
?you,  fair  queen!  fair  thoughts  be  your  fair 
>  pillow!  40 

V  Helen .  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 
I  Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet 
>  queen.  —  Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken 
?  music. 

{  Par.  Y on  have  broke  it,  cousin :  and,  by  my 
5 life,  you  shall  make  it  whole  again;  you  shall 
/piece  it  out  ■with  a  piece  of  your  performance. 
<  — Nell,  he  is  full  of  harmony. 

[  Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

\  Helen.  0,  sir, — 

1  That's  to 't- =  that’s  to  the  point. 

2  Complimental ,  courteous. 

8  Stewed ,  fit  for  a  stews;  a  quibbling  expression. 
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Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very; 
rude.  go  J 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord!  well,  you  say  so? 
in  fits;1  '  "  •! 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen. 
— My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out: 
we  ’ll  hoar  you  sing,  certainly. 

.Pan.  Well,  sweet,  queen,  you  are  pleasant  • 
with  me.--  Put,  marry,  thus,  my  lord,  My, 
dear  lord,  and  most  esteemed  friend,  your1 
brother  Troilus,  -  ~  70 

Helen.  My  lord  Lauda rus;  honey -sweet 

lord, . -  / 

Pan.  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to: — commends  ' 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you,-  — 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob3  us  out  of  our 
melody:  if  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your 
head! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen;  that’s  a> 
sweet  queen,  i’  faith, —  ( 

.Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a\ 
sour  offence.  so  i 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  vour  turn; ! 
that  shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  1  care 
not  for  such  words;  no,  no.  And,  my  lord, ! 
he  desires  you,  that  if  the  king  call  for  him 
at  supper,  you  will  make  his  excuse. 

Helen,.  My  Lord  Panda, rus,  -  -  [ 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen, —my  very? 
very  sweet  queen?  \ 

Par.  What  exploit’s  in  hand?  where  sups!? 
he  to-night  ?  90/ 

Helen.  Nay,  but,  my  lord,—  l 

Pan. ,  What  says  my  sweet  queen  1  —  My  $ 
cousin  will  fall  out  with  you.  You  must  not^ 
know  where  he  sups.  ? 

Par.  I’ll  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer? 
Cressida.  \ 

Pan.  No,  no,  no  such  matter;  you  are  wide: 0  ? 
come,  your  disposer  is  sick.  £ 

Par.  Well,  I’ll  make  excuse.  99  J 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  ;! 
say  Cressida  ?  no,  your  poor  disposer ’s  sick. 
Par.  I  spy.  ? 

Pan.  You  spy!  what  do  you  spy? — Come,) 
give  me  an  instrument.— Now,  sweet  queen.  \ 

4  Fits,  the  divisions  of  a  song. 

5  Bob,  cheat. 

0  You  are  wide,  i.e.  wide  of  the  mark. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


TEOILUS  AND  GEESSIDA. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


•Helen,.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done.  105 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a 
timin'  you  have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be 
not  my  lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He!  no,  shell  none  of  him;  they  two 
are  twain.  m 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may 
make  them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  1 11  hear  no  more  of  this; 
1 11  sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  prithee  now.  By  my  troth, 
sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

P<(n.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love:  this  love  will 
undo  us  all.  0  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid!  120 
Pan.  Love!  ay,  that  it  shall,  i’  faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but 
love. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so.  [Sings. 
Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more!1 
Love,  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more ! 1 
For,  0,  love’s  bow 
Shoots  buck  and  doe: 

The  shaft  confounds, 

Not  that  it  wounds, 

Hut  tickles  still  the  sore. 

^  These  lovers  cry —  Oh!  oh!  they  die!  130 

>  Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill 
?  Both  turn  oh!  oh!  to  ha!  ha!  he! 

(  Bo  dying  love  lives  still: 

.j  Oh!  oh!  awhile,  but  ha!  ha!  ha! 
j  Oh!  oh!  groans  out  for  ha!  ha!  ha! 

?  Heigh-ho! 

\  Helen.  In  love,  i’  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of 
(the  nose.  139 

(  P<o\  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love;  and 
that  breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets 
'hot  thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot 
'deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is  love. 

I  Pan.  Is  this  the  generation2  of  love?  hot 
''blood,  hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds?  Why, 
j  they  are  vipers:  is  love  a  generation  of  vipers? 
\ — Sweet  lord,  who’s  a-field  to-day? 

I  Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor, 
band  all  the  gallantry  of  Troy:  I  would  fain 
;  have  arm’d  to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not 
ihave  it  so.  How  chance3  my  brother  Troilus 
{went  not?  151 

i  Still  more  evermore,  always. 

-  Generation ,  the  way  love  is  generated. 

*  How  chance -how  comes  it  that. 


Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something:— you? 
know  all,  Lord  Pandarus.  153? 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen.— I  long) 
to  hear  how  they  sped  to-day.—  You  ’ll  remem-  ? 
ber  your  brother’s  excuse  ?  / 

Par.  To  a  hair.  ? 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen.  ? 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece.  159  \ 
Pan.  I  will,  sweet  queen.  [Exit.  I 

[A  retreat  sounded . 1 
Par.  They  ’re  come  from  field :  let  us  to  ? 
Priam’s  hall,  ) 

To  greet  the  warriors.  Sweet  Helen,  I  must) 
woo  you  ) 

To  help  unarm  our  Hector:  his  stubborn? 

buckles,  !> 

With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  5 
touch’d,  ? 

7  f 

Shall  more  obey  than  to  the  edge  of  steel  £ 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews;  you  shall  do  more  ? 
Than  all  the  island  kings, — disarm  great  Hector.  ? 
Helen.  ’T  will  make  us  proud  to  be  his  ser- 1 
vant,  Paris;  l 

Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty  < 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have,  l 
Yea,  overshines  ourself.  ml 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.  < 

[Exeunt. S 

Scene  II.  The  same.  Pandarus*  orchard. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Troilus’  Boy,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now!  where’s  thy  master?  at 
my  cousin  Cressida’s? 

Boy.  No,  sir;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct 
him  thither. 

Pan.  0,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Troilus. 

How  now,  how  now! 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Boy. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin?  8 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus:  I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.  [[0,  be  thou  my  Charon,  £ 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields  < 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily-beds  J 

Propos’d  for  the  deserver  Q  0  gentle  Pandarus, ) 
From  Cupid’s  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


Pan.  Walk  here  i’  the  orchard,  I  ’ll  bring 
her  straight.  [Exit. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy;  expectation  whirls  me 
round. 

Th5  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  20 

That  it  enchants  my  sense :  what  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love’s  thrice-repured1  nectar1?  death,2 1  fear  me ; 
Swooning  destruction:  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun’d  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers: 

?[[I  fear  it  much;  and  I  do  fear  besides, 

(That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys; 

(As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
( The  enemy  flying.]  30 

Re-enter  Pandartjs. 

Pan.  She  5s  making  her  ready,  she  ’ll  come 
straight :  you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so 
blush,  £  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she 
were  fray’d  with  a  sprite:]  I  ’ll  fetch  her.  It 
is  the  prettiest  villain:  she  fetches  her  breath 
as  short  as  a  new-ta’en  sparrow.  [Kvit. 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my 
bosom: 

My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing3  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount’ring 
The  eye  of  majesty.  41 

Re-enter  Pandarus  with  Cressida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush? 
shame  5s  a  baby. — Here  she  is  now:  swear  the 
oaths  now  to  her  that  you  have  sworn  to  me. 
— What,  are  you  gone  again?  you  must  be 
watch’d  ere  you  be  made  tame,  must  you? 
fCome  your  ways,  come  your  ways;  [[an  you 
{ draw  backward,  we’ll  put  you  i’  the  fills.4 — ] 
?  Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her?— [[Come,  draw 
jthis  curtain,  and  let ’s  see  your  picture.  Alas 
jthe  day,  how  loth  you  are  to  offend  daylight! 
San  ’twere  dark,  you’d  close  sooner.  So,  so; 
? rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.  How  now !  a 
£kiss  in  fee-farm!5  build  there,  carpenter;  the 
/  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your  hearts 
!  out  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as  the  tercel, 
(for  all  the  ducks  i’  the  river:  go  to,  go  to.]  m 

1  Regwred— purified.  2  Death ,  i.e,  it  will  be  death. 

s  Bestowing ,  self-control.  *  puis,  shafts. 

5  Fee-farm metaphorically = in  perpetuity. 
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Tro.  You  have  bereft,  me  id  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds: 

[[  but  she  ’ll  bereave  you  o'  the  deeds  too,  if  she1) 
call  your  activity  in  question.]  What,  billing 
again?  Here  V  “  .1  n  witness  whereof  the  par¬ 
ties  interchangeably”-  Come  in,  come  in:  1  Ml 
go  get  a  fire.  [P.vit. 

Ores.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 

Tro.  0  Cressida,  how  often  have  I  wish’d* 
me  thus! 

Ores,  Wish’d,  my  lord! — The  gods  grant— 
O  my  lord! 

Tro.  What  should  they  grant?  what  makes 
this  pretty  abruption?  what  too  curious0  dreg 
espies  my  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our 
love? 

Ores.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears 
have  eyes. 

£Tro.  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins;  they?, 
never  see  truly.  !| 

Ores.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  j 
finds  safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stum-? 
bling  without  fear:  to  fear  the  worst  oft  cures? 
the  -worst.  ]  \ 

Tro.  0,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in 
all  Cupid’s  pageant  there  is  presented  no 
monster.  81 

Ores.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings;  when 
we  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks, 
tame  tigers;  thinking  it  harder  for  our  mis¬ 
tress  to  devise  imposition  enough  than  for  us 
to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed.  This  is  the 
monstruosity  in  love,  lady, — that  the  will  isf 
infinite,  [[and  the  execution  confin’d;  that  the( 
desire  is  boundless,]  and  the  act  a  slave  toS 
limit.  90 

Ores.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  per¬ 
formance  than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve 
an  ability  that  they  never  perform;  vowing 
more  than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and  discharg¬ 
ing  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one.  They  that 
have  the  voice  of  lions  and  the  act  of  hares, 
are  they  not  monsters? 

Tro.  Are  there  such?  such  are  not  we:  praise 
us  as  we  are  tasted,7  allow  us  as  we  prove;  [[our  J 
head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it:  no  per-;! 
f ection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  pre- ; 


G  Curious ,  perhaps  “  causing  curiosity.  ”  7  Tasted- tested. 
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sent :  we  will  not  name  desert  before  his  birth; 
and,  being  born,  Iris  addition  shall  be  humble,  j 
Few  words  to  fair  faith:  Troilus  shall  be  such 
to  Cressid  as  what  envy  can  say  worst  shall  be 
a  mock  for  his  truth,  and  what  truth  can 
speak  truest  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

£  Ores.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 


Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still  ?  have  you  not 
done  talking  yet?  109 

Gres.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I 
dedicate  to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that :  if  my  lord  get 


Pan,  What,  blushing  still?  have  you  not  done  talking  yet?-— (Act  iii.  2.  108, 109.) 


J  a  boy  of  you,  you  ’ll  give  him  me.  Be  true  to 
rmy  lord:  if  he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it 
t  Tro.  Yon  know  now  your  hostages;  your 
guide’s  word  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I’ll  give  my  word  for  her  too: 
our  kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are 
*  wooed,  they  are  constant  being  won :  they  are 
'burs,  I  can  tell  you;  they  ’ll  stick  where  they 
are  thrown.  ]  120 

Ores.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings 
me  heart: — 

Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov’d  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro.  Why  was  my  Cressid,  then,  so  hard 
to  win? 


Ores.  Hard  to  seem  won:  but  I  was  won, 
my  lord, 

With  the  first  glance  that  ever-— pardon  me — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 

I  love  you  now;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it: — in  faith,  I  lie; 

My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children, 
grown  130 

Too  headstrong  for  their  mother: — see,  we 
fools! 

Why  have  I  blabb’d?  who  shall  be  true  to  us 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves? — 

But,  though  I  lov’d  you  well,  I  woo’d  you  not; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish’d  myself  a  man, 
Or  that  we  women  had  men’s  privilege 
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Of  speaking  first.  Sweet,  bid  m  e  Ji  old  my  tongu  e ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  1  shall  surely  speak  ias 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.  See,  see,  your  silence, 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel! — stop  my  mouth. 
Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  music  issues 
thence. 

£  Pan .  Pretty,  iJ  faith.  ]  [/ruses  her. 

Ores.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me; 
’T  was  not  my  purpose  thus  to  beg  a  kiss: 

I  am  asham’d;— -0  heavens!  what  have  I  done  ? 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

<  £  Tro.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid ! 

Pan.  Leave!  an  you  take  leave  till  to-mor- 
S’  row  morning, —  iso 

<  Ores.  Pray  you,  content  you.  ] 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady? 

Ores.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun 

Yourself. 

Ores.  Let  me  go  and  try: 

I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you; 

But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave,1 
To  be  another’s  fool.  I  would  be  gone:— 
Where  is  my  wit?  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 
Tro.  Well  know  they  what  they  speak  that 
speak  so  wisely. 

Ores.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show’d  more 
craft  than  love;  160 

And  fell  so,  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 

To  angle  for  your  thoughts:  but  you  are  wise; 
Or0e  you  love  not;  for  to  be  wise  and  love 
Exceeds  man’s  might;  that  dwells  with  gods 
above. 

Tro.  O  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman — 
As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you — 

To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 
Outliving  beauty’s  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince 
me,—  171 

That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow’d  purity  in  love; 

How  were  I  then  uplifted!  but,  alas, 

I  am  as  true  as  truth’s  simplicity, 

And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 


1  Leave= cease. 
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Ores.  In  that  I’ll  war  with  you. 

Tro.  0  virtuous  light, 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most 
right!  mi 

True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come, 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus:  when  their 
rhymes, 

Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 

Want  similes,  truth  tir’d-  with  iteration,- — 

£As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage3  to  the  moon, 

As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 

As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre, — ]'-J 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 

[[As  truth’s  authentic  author  to  be  cited,] 

“As  true  as  Troilus”  shall  crown  up  the 
verse,  139 

And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Ores.  Prophet  may  you  be! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself, 

When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of 
Troy, 

And  blind  oblivion  swallow’d  cities  up, 

|[And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated  ) 
To  dusty  nothing;]  yet  let  memory,  l 

From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love, 
Upbraid  my  falsehood !  when  they  ’ve  said 
“  as  false 

As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth, 

£  As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer’s  calf,  200 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son,”  ] — 
“Yea,”  let  them  say,  to  stick4  the  heart  of 
falsehood, 

“  As  false  as  Cressid.” 

[[Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal  it;  £ 
I’ll  be  the  witness.  Here  I  hold  your  hand;) 
here  my  cousin’s.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one  J 
to  another,  since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to> 
bring  you  together,  let  all  pit!  f ul  goers- 1  >etween  5; 
he  called  to  the  world’s  end  after  my  name,  I 
call  them  all  Pandars:5  let  all  inconstant  men) 
he  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids,  and  all  > 
brokers-between  Pandars!  say,  amen.  I 

■  Tro.  ..Amen. '  ' 

Ores.  Amen.  '  '  \ 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you ; 
a  chamber  with  a  bed;  which  bed,  because  it: 

2  jP*V<i= being  tired :  an  awkward  construction. 

3  See  note  1S8.  4  Stick,  stab,  pierce. 

5  Pandars,  a  correct  piece  of  philology. 
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shall  nut  speak  of  your  pretty  encounters, 
press  if  to  death:  away!  2X8 

And  Cupid  grant.  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here 
Bed,  chamber,  Bandar  to  provide  this  gear!] 

[Exeun  L 

Scene  III.  The  Grecian-  camp.  Before  the 
tent  of  Ac/nUes. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Nes¬ 
tor,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  and  Calchas. 

Cal  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have 
done  you, 

Tli’  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  ca.ll  for  recompense.  [Appear  it  to  your 
;  mind 

s  That,  through  the  sight  I  hear  in  things,  to  love] 
I  have  abandon’d  Troy,  left  my  possessions, 
r  Incurr’d  a  traitor’s  name;  [expos’d  myself, 
From  certain  and  possess’d  conveniences,1 
;  To  doubtful  fortunes;  sequestering  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition, 

. Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature;] 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become  11 
As  new  into2  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted: 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit, 

Out  of  those  many  register’d  in  promise, 
Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 
Agam.  What  wouldst  thou  of  us,  Trojan? 
make  demand. 

Cal  \  on  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call’d 

A  n  tenor, 

Yesterday  took:  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you — often  have  you  thanks  there¬ 
fore  —  20 

Desir’d  my  <  Vessid  in  right  great  exchange, 

W  horn  Troy  hath  still  denied:  but  this  Antenor, 
F  know,  is  such  a  wrest"  in  their  affairs, 

That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage;  and  they  will  almost 
f*ive  us  a,  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 

In  change  of  him:  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes, 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter;  and  her  pre¬ 
sence  28 

Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done, 
In  most  accepted  pain. — 

1  Conveniences,  comforts.  ~  Into- unto. 

3  Wrest,  an  instrimmnfc  for  tightenin'?  tlie  strings  of  a 
liarp. 


Agam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 

And  bring  usCressid  hither:  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed,  32 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange: 
Withal,  bring  word  if  Hector  will  to  -morrow 
Be  answer’d  in  his  challenge:  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake;  and  ’tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[Bxeimt  Diomedes  and  Calchas. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  from  their 
tent. 

l  lgss.  Achilles  stands  i’  th’  entrance  of  his 
tent: — 

Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot;  and,  princes  all,  40 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him: 

I  will  come  last.  ’T is  like  he’ll  question  me 
Why  such  unplausive4  eyes  are  bent  on  him: 

If  so,  I  have  derision  med’cinable, 

To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink: 
[  It  may  do  good:  pride  hath  no  other  glass  J 
To  show  itself  but  pride;  for  supple  knees  $ 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man’s  fees.]  ] 
Agam.  W  e  ’ll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along: —  51 
So  do  each  lord;  and  either  greet  him  not, 

Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him 
more 

Than  if  not  look’d  on.  I  will  lead  the  way. 
Achil  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak 
with  me? 

You  know  my  mind,  I  ’ll  fight  no  more  ’gainst 
Troy. 

Agam.  What  says  Achilles  ?  would  he  aught 
with  us? 

Nest.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the 
general? 

Achil  No. 

Nest.  Nothing,  my  lord.  60 

Agam.  The  better. 

[Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Nestor. 
Achil.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.\ffauntily\  How  do  you?  how  do  you? 

[Exit. 

Achil  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me? 
Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus! 


4  Unplausive,  i.e.  giving  no  salutation. 
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Achil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha! 

Achil.  Good  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.  {Exit. 
Achil.  What  mean  these  fellows?  Know 
they  not  Achilles? 

Pair.  They  pass  by  strangely:  they  were  us’d 
to  bend, 


To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles; 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  use  to  creep  *73 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

’Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fall’ll  out  with 
fortune, 

Must  fall  out  with  men  too:  what  the  de¬ 
clin’d1  is, 


ifesi.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.  The  better.— (Act  iii.  3.  60, 61.) 


Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.]]  But  ’tis  not  so  with  me: 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends:  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  1  did  possess, 

Save  these  men’s  looks;  who  do,  methinks, 
find  out  90 

Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  behold¬ 
ing 

As  they  have  often  given.  Here  is  Ulysses: 

I  ’ll  interrupt  his  reading. — 

How  now,  Ulysses! 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis’  son! 

Achil.  What  are  you  reading? 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 


He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others 
)  As  feel  in  Ms  own  fall;  £for  men,  like  butter- 
/  flies, 

\  Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer; 
?  And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man,  so 
}  Hath  any  honour,  but  honour  for  those  honours 
?That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour,2 
(Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit: 

(Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery 
<  standers, 

<The  love  that  lean’d  on  them  as  slippery  too, 


1  Declin’d,  fallen. 

2  Favour ,  used  passively = being  in  favour. 
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Writes  me,  u  That  man  • —  how  dearly  ever 
parted,1  96 

How  much  in  having,2  or  without  or  in — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,9  but  by  reflection; 
[■[As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
[  Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
5  To  the  first  giver.55  ] 

Achil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others’  eyes;  nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 

That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself, 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos’d 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other’s  form: 

For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself,  109 

Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  mirror’d  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself.  This  is  not  strange 
at  all. 

XJlyss.  1  do  not  strain  at  the  position, — 

It  is  familiar, — but  at  the  author’s  drift; 

Who,  in  his  circumstance,4  expressly  proves 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 

Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  con¬ 
sisting, 

Till  he  communicate  Ins  parts  to  others; 

Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  th5  applause 
i  Where  they  ’re  extended;  [who,  like  an  arch, 

]  reverberates  120 

[The  voice  again;  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
( Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
\  His  figure  and.  his  heat.  ]  1  was  much  rapt  in 
this; 

And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there!  a  very  horse; 

[  That  has  he  knows  not  what.  [  Nature,  what 
[  things  there  are, 

[Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use!6 
[What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem, 
[And  poor  in  worth!]  Now  shall  we  see  to¬ 
morrow—  130 

An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him — 
Ajax  renown’d.  O  heavens,  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do! 


*  Parted ,  having  good  parts  or  qualities. 

2  Having,  substance,  property.  s  Owes,  owns. 
4  Circumstance,  i.e.  details  of  his  argument 
&  Use,  utility,  opposed  to  reputation. 


[  How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  Fortune’s  £ 
hall,  134  J 

While  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes!  I 
How  one  man  eats  into  another’s  pride,  < 
While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness!]  c 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords! — why, even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder, 

As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector’s  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrieking.  141 

Achil.  I  do  believe  it;  for  they  pass’d  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars,— neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word  nor  look :  what,  are  my  deeds  forgot? 
Ulyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his 
back, 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 

A  great-siz’d  monster  of  ingratitudes; 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past;  which  are 
devour’d 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  they  are  done:  perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright :  [to  have  done,  is  to  hang  I 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail  152 ! 
In  monumental  mockery.]  Take  th’  instant  ] 
way; 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast:  keep,  then,  the 
path; 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 

That  one  by  one  pursue:  if  you  give  way, 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  f orth-right, 6 
Like  to  an  enter’d  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 

And  leave  you  hindmost;  160 

[Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fall’n  in  first  rank,  ) 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear,  ? 
O’er-run  and  trampled  on:  then  what  they  do  j 
in  present,  > 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o’ertop  ? 

yours;]  _  { 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th’ 
hand, 

And  with  his  arms  outstretch’d,  as7  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer:  [  welcome  ever  smiles,  i 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.  0,]  let  notf 
virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was;  i7o 

For  beauty,  wit, 


s  Forth-right -the  path  that  leads  straight  onu 
7  A  s,  as  though. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


TEOILUS  AND  CEESSIDA. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all  173 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin, — 

£  That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  - 
gauds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things 
past, 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  gilt  o’er-dusted.]  179 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object: 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete1 
man, 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye 
Than  what  not  stirs.  The  cry  went  once  on 
thee, 

And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again, 

If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of 
late, 

Made  emulous  missions  ’mongst  the  gods 
themselves,  iso 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Achil.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Pfyss*  But  ’gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical: 

’T  is  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam’s  daughters. 

Achil.  Ha!  known! 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder? 

The  providence  that’s  in  a  watchful  state 
<|[  Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus’  gold; 

5 Finds  bottom  in  th5  uncomprehensive2  deeps; 3 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like 
the  gods,  199 

Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 

;[ There  is  a  mystery— with  whom  relation3 
j  Durft  never  meddle— in  the  soul  of  state; 
l  Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
/Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to:] 
All  the  commerce4  that  you  have  had  with 
Troy 


1  Complete,  usually  accented  so  by  Elizabethan  writers. 

2  Uncomprehensive ,  unfathomable. 

8  Relation,  i.e.  history, 

4  Commerce,  secret  intercourse. 
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As  perfectly  is  ours  as  yours,  my  lord; 

£  And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much  < 
To  throw  down  Hector  than  Polyxena:]  { 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at 
home, 

When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her 
trump,  210 

And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping 
sing, 

“Great  Hector’s  sister  did  Achilles  win; 

But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him.” 
Farewell,  my  lord:  I  as  your  lover  speak; 

The  fool  slides  o’er  the  ice  that  you  should 
break.  [Exit 

Pair.  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov’d 
you: 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath’d  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.  £  I  stand  condemn’d  for< 
this;  _  219  ‘j 

They  think  my  little  stomach  to  the  war, 

And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus :  J  { 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself ;  and  the  weak  wanton 
Cupid 

Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous 
fold, 

And,  like  a  dewdrop  from  the  lion’s  mane, 

Be  shook  to  air. 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector? 

Pair.  Ay,  and  perhaps  receive  much  honour 
by  him. 

Achil.  I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake; 

My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor’d. 

Pair.  O,  then,  beware; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  them¬ 
selves: 

[[  Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary  230J 

Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger;  < 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints  v 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun.  ]  j 

Achil.  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Pat- 
roclus: 

I  ’ll  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
T’  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat 
To  see  ms  here  unarm’d :  I  have  a  woman’s 
longing, 

An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 

To  see  great  Hector  in.  his  weeds r>  of  peace; 


5  Weeds,  used  of  dress  in  general. 


ACT  in.  Scene  3. 


TKOILUS  AND  CRESSIDA, 


ACT  III.  Scenes  3. 


To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage,  240 
Even  to  my  full  of  view. 

Enter  Thersit.es. 

A  labour  sav'd! 

Ther.  A  wonder! 

Achil.  What? 

Tfu'r.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  held,  ask¬ 
ing  for  himself. 

Achil .  .How  so  l 

Tner.  He  must,  light  .singly  to-morrow  with 
Hector;  and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an 
heroieal  cudgelling  that  he  raves  in  saying 
nothing. 

Achil  I  Low  can  that  be  ?  250 

Ther.  Why,  lie:  stalks  up  and  down  like  a 
peacock, — astride  and  a.  stand:  ruminates  like 
an  hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic,  hut  her 
brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning;  hites  his  lip 
with  a.  politic1  regard,  as  who  should  say 
“There  were  wit  in  this  head,  an  'f  would  out;” 
and  so  there  is;  hut  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him 
as  tire  in  a  Hint,  which  will  not  show  without 
knocking.  The  man 's  undone  for  ever;  for 
it  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i5  the.  combat, 
he'll  break  *t  himself  in  vainglory.  He  knows 
not  me:  1  said,  “Hood  morrow,  Ajax;”  and 
he  replies,  “Thanks,  Agamemnon.”  What 
think  yon  of  this  man,  that,  takes  me  for  the 
general (  [[He's  grown  a  very  land-fish,  lan¬ 
guageless,  a  monster.  A  plague  of2  opinion! 
a  man  may  wear  it  mi  both  sides,  like  a  leather 
jerking  2(!li 

-i. •/<(/.  Tlum  must,  lie  my  ambassador  to  him, 
Thersites. 

Ther.  Who,  If  why,  he'll  answer  nobody;  | 
he  professes  not  answering:  speaking  is  for 
beggars;  lie  wears  his  tongue  in  ’s  arms.  I  will 
put  mi  his  presence:  let  Pafruclus  make  de¬ 
mands  to  me,  you  shall  see  the  pageant  of 
Ajax.  ^ 

Achil  To  him,  Patroelus :  fell  him,  I 
humbly  desire  the  valiant  Ajax  to  invite  the 


most  valorous  Hector  to  come  unarm’d  to  1% 
tent;  and  to  procure  safe-conduct  for  his  per  A' 
son  of  the  magnanimous  and  most  illustrious 
six-or-se  ven  -  times  -  honour’d  captain  -  general 
of  the  Grecian  army,  Agamemnon.  Do  this. 

Pair.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax!  281 

Ther.  Hum! 

P air.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles _ 

Ther.  Ha! 

Pair.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent, — 

Ther.  Hum! 

Pair.  And  to  procure  safe  -  conduct  from 
Agamemnon. 

Ther.  Agamemnon!  290 

Pair.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ther.  Ha! 

Pair.  What  say  you  to  ’t  ? 

Ther.  God  b’  wi’  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  clay,  by  eleven 
o’clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other:  howsoever, 
he  shall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther .  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart,  300 

Achil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  lie? 

Ther.  No,  but  he’s  out  0’  tune  thus.  What 
music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has 
knock’d  out  his  brains,  I  know  not;  but,  I 
am  sure,  none,™ -unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  get 
his  sinews  to  make  catlings3  on. 

Achil  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse;  for 
that’s  the  more  capable4  creature.  310 

Achil  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain 
stirr’d; 

And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroelus  into  tent. 

Ther.  Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind 
were  clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass 
at  it!  I  had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than 
such  a  valiant  ignorance.  [Exit. 


1  Politic,  shrewd,  sly,  a  p/^wpon. 


3  Catlings,  catgut.  4  Capable,  intelligent. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


ACT 

Scene  I.  A  Street  in  Troy. 

Enter ,  from  one  side ,  aEneas,  and  Servant  with 
a  torch;  from  the  other ,  Paris,  Deiphobus, 
Antenor,  Diomedes,  and  others^  with  torches. 

Par.  See,  ho!  who’s  that  there? 

Dei.  ’T  is  the  Lord  HEneas. 

JEne.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ? — 

Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long 
As  you,  Prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly 
business 

Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dio.  That’s  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow, 
Lord  AEneas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  HEneas, — take  his 
hand, — 

Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days,1 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

JEne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce;  11 
l  [  But  when  I  meet  you  arm’d,  as  black  defiance 
\  As  heart  can  think  or  courage  execute. 

$  Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 

>  Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm ;  and,  so  long,  health ; 
?But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 

;By  Jove,  I  ’ll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life 
?  With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy, 
j  JEne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will 

|  fly 

(With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentle¬ 
ness,]  20 

Welcome  to  Troy!  [now,  by  Anchises’  life, 
(Welcome,  indeed!  ]  By  Venus’  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  alive  can  love  in  such  a  sort 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill  more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  sympathize: — J ove, let  HEneas live, 

If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 

A  thousand  edmplete  courses  of  the  sun! 

But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die, 

With  every  joint  a  wound,  and  that  to-morrow! 
JEne.  We  know  each  other  well.  ,  30 

Dio.  We  do;  and  long  to  know  each  other 
worse. 


J  j By  days,  i.e.  seven  days,  but  not  consecutive. 
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IV. 

Par.  This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle 
greeting,  32 

The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e’er  I  heard  of. — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

JEne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king;  but  why, 
I  know  not. 

Par.  His  purpose  meets  you:  ’t was  to 
bring  this  Greek 

To  Calchas’  house;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid : 
Let’s  have  your  company:  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us:  I  constantly  do  think- — 
Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  know¬ 
ledge™  41 

My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night: 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality2  wherefore:  I  fear 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

JEne.  That  I  assure  you : 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.  On,  lord;  we’ll  follow  you. 
JEne.  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit  with  servant. 
Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed, — faith, 
tell  me  true,  51 

Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best, 
Myself  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike  : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her, 
Not  making  any  sample  of  her  soilure,3 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her, 
Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour,  59 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends: 
[He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up  5 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat4  tamed  piece;  > 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins  ; 
Are  pleas’d  to  breed  out  your  inheritors:  > 

Both  merits  pois’d,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor? 

more;  ? 

But  he  as  he,  each  heavier  for  a  whore.]  t 

2  Quality = tenor  of  it.  a  Soilure,  defilement, 

i  Flat,  metaphor  from  wine. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


TEOILUS  AND  CEESSIDA. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  country¬ 
woman. 

\  Dio.  She  ’s  bitter  to  her  country:  [[hear  me, 
5  Paris: — 

^For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins  69 
|  A  Grecian’s  life  hath  sunk;  for  every  scruple 
i  Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight 
*A  Trojan  hath  been  slain;]  since  she  could 
speak, 

She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffer’d  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy: 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 

We  ’ll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  Court  of  Pandarud  house  in  Troy. 

Enter  Troiltjs  and  Cressida. 

Tro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself:  the  morn 
is  cold. 

Ores.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I’ll  call  mine 
uncle  down; 

He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not; 

To  bed,  to  bed:  sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes, 
And  give  as  soft  attachment1  to  thy  senses 
As  infants’  empty  of  all  thought! 

Ores.  Good  morrow,  then. 

Tro.  I  prithee  now,  to  bed. 

Ores.  Are  you  a-weary  of  me  ? 

Tro.  0  Cressida!  but  that  the  busy  day, 

W  ak’d  by  the  lark,  hath  rous’d  the  ribald2  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no 
longer,  10 

I  would  not  from  thee. 

Ores.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Beshrew  the  witch!  with  venomous 
wights  she  stays 

As  tediously  as  hell;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love 
With  wings  more  momentary  -  swift  than 
thought. 

You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Ores.  Prithee,  tarry; — 

You  men  will  never  tarry. — 

[0  foolish Cressid!— I  might  have  still  held  off, 


1  Attachment, ,  arrest. 

2  Ribald,  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  “  noisiness.” 


And  then  you  would  have  tarried.] — Hark ! 
there ’s  one  up. 

Pan.  [  Within]  What,  ;s  all  the  doors  open 
here? 

Tro.  It  is  your  uncle.  20 

Ores.  A  pestilence  on  him!  now  will  he  be 
mocking: 

I  shall  have  such  a  life!3 

Enter  Pandarus. 

[-Pan.  How  now,  how  now!  how  go  maiden-  < 
heads ? — Here,  you  maid  !  where’s  my  cousin \ 
Cressid  ?  ! 

Ores.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mock-  < 
ing  uncle !  t 

You  bring  me  to  do— and  then  you  flout  me  too.  { 
Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — let  her  say J 
what: — what  have  I  brought  you  to  do?  J 
Ores.  Come,  come,  beshrew  your  heart !  J 
you’ll  ne’er  be  good,  30 ; 

Nor  suffer  others.  \ 

Pan.  Ha,  ha!  Alas,  poor  wretch!  a  poor! 
capocchio!4  hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  he! 
not — a  naughty  man — let  it  sleep?  a  bugbear! 
take  him!  > 

Ores.  Did  I  not  tell  you? — would  he  were! 
knock’d  i’  th’  head ! — ]  [Knocking  within.  \ 
Who ’s  that  at  door?  good  uncle,  go  and  see.— 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber: 
[[You  smile  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant 5 
naughtily.  s- 

Tro.  Ha,  ha!  39! 

Ores.  Come,  you’re  deceiv’d,  I  think  of  no! 
such  thing.—  [Knocking  within.  \ 

How  earnestly  they  knock!— Pray  you,  come $ 

in:3  ■  ! 

I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Oressida. 
Pan.  [Going  to  the  door~\  Who ’s  there  ? 
what’s  the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the 
door?  How  now!  what’s  the  matter? 

Enter  JEneas. 

JEJne.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 
Pan.  Who’s  there?  my  Lord  ./Eneas!  By 
my  troth, 

I  knew  you  not:  what  news  with  you  so  early? 

8  Such  a  life;  in  the  modern  cant  phrase  M  such  a  time 
of  it.” 

*  Capocchio,  a  fool ;  used  coaxingly. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


TEOILUS  AND  CRESSIDA, 


ACT  IV.  Scene  8. 


JEne.  Is  not  Prince  Troilus  here? 

Pan.  Here!  what  should  he  do  here?  so 
JEne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord;  do  not 
deny  him : 

It  doth  import1  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you?  ’t is  more  than 
I  know,  I511  be  sworn:— for  my  own  part,  I 
came  in  late.  What  should  he  do  here  ? 

JEne.  Who!— nay,  then:— come,  come,  you’ll 
do  him  wrong  ere  you  ’re  ware :  you  ’ll  be  so 
true  to  him  to  he  false  to  him :  do  not  you 
know  of  him,  but  yet  go  fetch  him  hither;  go. 

As  Pandarus  is  going  out ,  re-enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Plow  now !  what’s  the  matter?  60 
JEne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to 
salute  you, 

My  matter  is  so  rash:  there  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 

The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver’d  to  us;  and  for  him  forthwith, 

Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 

We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes’  hand 
The  lady  Cressicla. 

Tro.  Is  it  so  concluded?2 

JEn  e.  By  Priam  and  the  general  state  of  Troy : 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it.  To 
Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  me! — 

I  will  go  meet  them:  and,  my  Lord  JEneas, 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 
JEne.  Good,  good,  my  lord;  the  secrets3  of 
nature 

Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

[ Exeunt  Troilus  and  JEneas. 
Pan.  Is’t  possible?  no  sooner  got  but  lost? 
The  devil  take  Antenor!  the  young  prince 
will  go  mad:  a  plague  upon  Antenor!  I 
would  they  had  broke ’s  neck !  so 

Enter  Cressida. 

Ores.  How  now!  what’s  the  matter?  who 
was  here  ? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah! 

Gres.  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly?  where ’s 
my  lord?  gone!  Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what’s 
the  matter? 

Pan.  Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth 
as  I  am  above! 

1  Doth  import,  i.e.  Is  of  importance. 

2  Concluded ,  arranged.  3  Secrets,  a  trisyllable. 
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Gres.  0  the  gods! — what’s  the  matter? 

Pan.  Prithee,  get  thee  in:  would  thou  hadst 
ne’er  been  born !  I  knew  thou  wouldst  be  his 
;  death: — 0,  poor  gentleman! — A  plague  upon 
Antenor! 

Gres.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you,  on  my  knees 
I  beseech  you,  what ’s  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must 
be  gone;  thou  art  chang’d  for  Antenor:  thou  . 
must  to  thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus: 
’twill  be  his  death;  ’twill  be  his  bane;  he 
cannot  bear  it. 

Gres.  0  you  immortal  gods! — I  will  not  go. 
Pan.  Thou  must.  ioi 

Gres.  I  will  not,  uncle:  I’ve  forgot  my 
father; 

I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity; 

No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me 
As  the  sweet  Troilus— 0  you  gods  divine, 
Make  Cressid’s  name  the  very  crown  of  false¬ 
hood, 

If  ever  she  leave  Troilus !  Time,  force,  and 
death, 

Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can; 

But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  no 

Drawing  all  things  to ’t. — I  ’ll  goinand  weep,— 
Pan.  Do,  do. 

Gres.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my 
praised  cheeks; 

Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my 
heart 

With  sounding  “  Troilus.”  I  will  not  go  from 
Troy.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  Street  in  Troy  near  Pandarus ’ 
house. 

Enter  Paris,  Troilus,  JEneas,  Deiphobus, 
Antenor,  and  Diomedes. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning;  and  the  hour  pre¬ 
fix’d 

Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon: — good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do, 

And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  into  her  house; 

I  ’ll  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently: 

And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 

Think  it  an  altar,  and  thy  brother  Troilus 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


TROILUS  AND  CKESSIDA.  act  iv.  scene  4. 


A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart. 

[Exit. 

Ear.  X  know  what  5t  is  to  love;  10 

And  would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help! — 
Please  you  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  IV.  A  room  in  Pandarnd  house. 

Enter  Pandartjs  and  Cressida. 
Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Gres.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation? 


Cres.  And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  from  Troy?— (Act  iv.  4.  32.) 


The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  ho  w  can  I  moderate  it? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection, 

Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 

The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 

My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross; 

No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious1  loss. 
Pan.  Here,  here,  here  he  comes.  n 

Enter  Troilus. 

Ah,  sweet  ducks! 

Ores.  0  Troilus!  Troilus!  [Embracing  him. 
Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here! 


1  Precious,  i.  e.  which  touches  me  so  closely. 


Let  me  embrace  too.  “  0  heart,”  as  the  goodly 
saying  is, 

cc -  0  heart,  0  heavy  heart, 

Why  sigh’st  thou  without  breaking?” 

where  he  answers  again, 

“  Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart 

By  friendship  nor  by  speaking.”  21 

There  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast 
away  nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need 
of  such  a  verse:  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How 
now,  lambs? 

Tro.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain’d  a 
purity, 

That  the  bless’d  gods,  as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 

Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities,  take  thee  from 
me. 

Ores.  Have  the  gods  envy?  30 

Fan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay;  ’tis  too  plain  a  case. 
Ores.  And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  fromTroy? 
Tro.  A  hateful  truth. 

Ores.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too? 

Tro.  From  Troy  and  Troilus. 

(jreSf  Is  it  possible? 

>  Tro.  And  suddenly ;  [where  injury  of  chance1 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 

>  All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 

Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents  38 

Our  lock’d  embrasures,2  strangles  our  dear  vows 

t  Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath :  ] 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber’s  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 

[  With  distinct  breath  and  consign’d3  kisses  to 
them,] 

He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu; 

And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish’d  kiss, 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears  50 
JEne.  [Within]  My  lord,  is  the  lady  ready? 
Tro.  Hark!  you  are  call’d:  some  say  the 
Genius  so 

Cries  “Come!  ”  to  him  that  instantly  must  die.  — 
Bid  them  have  patience;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Fan.  Where  are  my  tears?  rain,  to  lay  this 
wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the 
root.  [Exit. 

Ores .  I  must,  then,  to  the  Grecians? 

Tro.  No  remedy. 

Ores.  A  woful  Cressid  ’mongst  the  merry 
Greeks! 

When  shall  we  see  again?4 

Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love:  be  thou  but  true 
of  heart,—  eo 

Ores.  I  true!  how  now!  what  wicked  deem5 
is  this? 

Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us: 

[I  speak  not  “  be  thou  true,”  as  fearing  thee; 

1  Injury  of  chance ,  unkindness  of  fate. 

2  Embrasures,  embraces.  3  Consign'd,  sealed. 

4  See  again,  i.e.  see  each  other. 

5  Deem,  surmise ;  obsolete  word. 
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For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself,  > 
That  there ’s  no  mac  illation0  in  thy  heart:  > 
But  “be  thou  true,”  say  1,  to  fashion  in  j 
My  sequent  protestation;]  be  tliou  true,  { 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Ores.  0,  you  shall  be  expos’d,  my  lord,  to 
dangers  70 

As  infinite  as  imminent!  but  I  ’ll  be  true. 

Tro.  And  I  ’ll  go  friend  with  danger.  Wear 
this  sleeve. 

Ores.  And  you  this  glove.  When  shall  I 
see  you? 

Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels* 

To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 

But  yet,  be  true. 

Ores .  0  heavens!— “be  true”  again! 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love: 

The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality; 
They’re  loving,  well  compos’d  with  gifts  of 
nature, 

And  flowing  o’er  with  arts  and  exercise:  so 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy— - 
Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin — 
Makes  me  afeard. 

Ores.  0  heavens!  you  love  me  not. 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain,  then! 

In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question 
So  mainly  as  my  merit:  I  cannot  sing, 

Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,7  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games;  fair  virtues  all, 

To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and 
pregnant:8  oo 

But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  durnb-discoursive  devil 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not 
tempted. 

Ores.  Do  you  think  I  will? 

Tro.  No. 

But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not: 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 

[  When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency.] 

JEne.  [  Withini]  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tro.  Come,  kiss;  and  let  us  part,  loo 
Far.  [  Brother  Troilus! 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither; 

And  bring  JEneas  and  the  Grecian  with  you. 

6  Maculation,  flaw,  spot  (maculaX 
?  Lavoit,  a  kind  of  dance.  8  Pregnant ,  ready. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


TBOILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


Gres.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ?  ios 

Tro.  Who,  I?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault: 
!;[  Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity; 

<!  Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper 
(  crowns, 

( With  truth  and  plainness  Ido  wear  mine  bare.] 
Fear  not  my  truth:  the  moral1  of  my  wit 
‘  Is  “  plain  and  true;”  there  ’s  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Miter  -ZEneas,  Paris,  Antenor,  Deiphobus, 
and  Diomedes. 

Welcome,  Sir  Diomed!  here  is  the  lady 
Which  for  Anterior  we  deliver  you:  112 

jC  At  the  port,  lord,  I  ’ll  give  her  to  thy  hand; 

*  And  by  the  way  possess2  thee  what  she  is.] 
Entreat  her  fair;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e’er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword, 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam’s  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  Lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  ex¬ 
pects:  no 

The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
Pleads  your  fair  usage;  and  to  Diomed 
Y ou  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 
Tro.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  cour¬ 
teously, 

To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee 
In  praising  her:  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o’er  thy  praises 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call’d  her  servant. 

I  charge  thee  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not, 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I  ’ll  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  0,  be  not  mov’d,  Prince  Troilus: 
Let  me  be  privileg’d  by  my  place  and  message 
jTo  be  a  speaker  free;  [[  when  I  am  hence, 

( I J11  answer  to  my  lust:  ]  and  know  you,  lord, 
I’ll  nothing  do  on  charge:  to  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  priz’d ;  but  that  you  say,  “  Be’t  so,” 
I’ll  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour,  aNo.” 

Tro.  Come,  to  the  port.— I  ’ll  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave3  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy 
head. — 

Lady,  give  me  your  hand;  and,  as  we  walk, 

1  Morale  meaning  (almost). 

2  Possess,  inform. 

3  Brave,  boast,  bravado. 


To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 
[Exeunt  Troilus ,  Cressida ,  and  Diomedes. 

[Trumpet  within . 
Par.  Hark!  Hector’s  trumpet. 

JGne.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning! 
The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss, 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 
Par.  ’T  is  Troilus’ fault :  come,  come,  to  field 
with  him. 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

PEne.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom’s  fresh  alacrity, 
Let  us  address4  to  tend  on  Hector’s  heels: 

The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth  and  single  chivalry.  150 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  Y.  A  plain  between  Troy  and 
the  Grecian  camp. 

Enter  Ajax,  armed;  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
Patroclus,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestor, 
and  others. 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment6  fresh 
and  fair, 

Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 

Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax;  that  th’  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 
And  hale  him  hither.  „ 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there ’s  my  purse. 
Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe: 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias6  cheek 
Outswell  the  colic  of  puff’d  Aquilon: 

Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout 
blood;  10 

Thou  blow’st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  sounds. 
Ulyss.  No  trumpet  answers. 

Achil.  ’T  is  but  early  days. 

Agam.  Is  not  yond  Diomed,  with  Calchas’ 
daughter'? 

Ulyss.  ’T  is  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait; 
He  rises  on  the  toe:  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomedes  with  Cressida. 

Agam.  Is  this  the  Lady  Cressid? 

Dio .  Even  she. 


4  Address,  make  ready. 

5  Appointment,  equipment. 

6  Bias,  swollen,  convex. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


TROJLUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


Agam,  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks, 
sweet  lady.  [Ames  her. 

Nest.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a 
kiss.  19 

<  Ulyss.  £  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 1 
5  ’T  were  better  she  were  kiss’d  in  general. 

3  Nest.  And  very  courtly  counsel:  I  ’ll  begin.- — 
j  [Kisses  her. 

5>So  much  for  Nestor. 

$  Achil.  I  ’ll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips, 
\  fair  lady:  [Kisses  her. 

/Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

)  Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 
/  Pair.  But  that’s  no  argument  for  kissing 
i  now; 

(<  For  thus  popp’d  Paris  in  his  hardiment, 
jAnd  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

)  [Kisses  her. 

/  Ulyss.  0  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our 

<  scorns!  so 

$  For  which  we  lose  our  heads  to  gild  his  horns. 
I  Pair.  The  first  was  Menelaus’  kiss; — this, 
)  mine:  [Kisses  her  again. 

>Patroclus  kisses  you. 

*  Men.  0,  this  is  trim! 

?  Pair.  Paris  and  I  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

$  Men.  I  ’ll  have  my  kiss,  sir. — Lady,  by  your 
i  leave. 

<  Gres.  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

<  Men.  Both  take  and  give. 

(  Gres .  I  ’ll  make  my  match  to  live, 

(The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give; 

\  Therefore  no  kiss. 

y  Men.  I  ’ll  give  you  boot,  I  ’ll  give  you  three 
I  for  one.  40 

■i  Gres.  You’re  an  odd  man;  give  even,  or 

>  give  none. 

>  Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  !  every  man  is  odd. 

(Gres.  N  o,  Paris  is  not ;  for  you  know ’t  is  true 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 
Men.  You  fillip2 *  me  o’  the  head. 

Gres.  No,  I’ll  be  sworn, 

■'  Ulyss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against 
{  his  horn. — ] 

May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you? 

Gres.  You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  desire ’t. 

1  Particular,  individual,  not  shared  by  all. 

2  Fillip  properly  means  to  strike  with  the  finger-nail ; 

another  form  of  flip. 


Ores.  Why,  beg  then,  do. 

Ulyss.  Why,  then,  for  Venus’  sake,  give  me 
a  kiss, 

When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his,  so 
[Pointing  to  Menelaus. 
Gres.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when ’t  is 
due. 

Ulyss.  Never ’s  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of 
you. 

Dio.  Lady,  a  worth  -1  ’ll  bring  you  to  your 
father.  [  Krit  with  Urcssida. 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulyss.  Fie,  lit1  upon  her! 

There ’s  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks;  her  wanton  spirits  look 
out 

At  every  joint  and  motive15  of  her  body. 

0,  these  cneounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 

That  give  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes, 

And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader!  set  them  down  oi 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  within. 
AIL  The  Trojans’  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  conies  the  troop. 

Enter  Hector,  armed}  with  Attendants;  and 
AEneas,  Troiltjs,  and  other  Trojans ,  who 
remain  at  hack  of  scene. 

Mm.  Hail,  all  you  state  of  Greece!  £  what  J 
shall  be  done 

To  him  that  victory  commands?  or  do  you.;! 

purpose  ( 

A  victor  shall  be  known?]  will  you,  the  knights  J 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other;  or  shall  they  be  divided 4 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field?  To 

Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it? 
Mne.  He  cares  not;  he’ll  obey  conditions. 
Achil.  ’Tis  done  like  Hector;  but  securely 
done, 

A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprising5 
The  knight  oppos’d. 

Mne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir, 

What  is  your  name? 

Achil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

«  Motive,  instrument  or  motive  limb. 

4  Divided,  i.e.  parted. 

6  Misprising,  undervaluing. 
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JEJne.  Therefore  Achilles:  hut  whate’er, 
know  this: — 

In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little, 

Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all,  so 

The  other  blank  as  nothing.  Weigh  him  well, 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 


This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector’s  blood :  S3 
In  love  whereof  half  Hector  stays  at  home; 
[[Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek  £ 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan  and  half  J 
Greek.  ]  ? 

Achil.  A  maiden  battle,  then? — 0,  I  per¬ 
ceive  you. 


Meet.  Why,  then  will  I  no  more 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son.— (Act  iv.  5. 119, 120.) 


Re-enter  Diombdes. 

Agam .  Here  is  Sir  Diomed. — Go,  gentle 
knight, 

Stand  by  our  Ajax:  as  you  and  Lord  iEneas 
Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight,  90 
So  be  it;  either  to  the  uttermost. 

Or  else  a  breath:  the  combatants  being  kin 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes 
begin.  [Ajax  and  Hector  prepare  to  fight. 

Ulgss.  They  are  oppos’d  already. 

Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks 
so  heavy? 

Uh/ss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true 
knight; 

Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless:  firm  of  word; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue  ; 
Not  soon  provok’d,  nor  being  provok’d  soon 
calm’d:  99 


His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free; 
For  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks  he 
shows;  ioi 

Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with  breath: 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous; 

For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 

Is  more  vindicative1  than  jealous  love: 

They  call  him  Troilus;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
[[Thus  says  AEneas;  one  that  knows  the  youth  j 
Even  to  his  inches,2  and  with  private  soul  '( 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me.  ]c 
[Alarum,  Hector  and  Ajax  fight. 
Agam .  They  are  in  action.  112 


1  Vindicative,  original  form  of  vindictive. 

2  Even  to  his  inches ,  i.e.  minutely,  thoroughly, 
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West.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own! 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep’st; 

Awake  thee ! 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  dispos’d:— there, 
Ajax! 

Dio.  You  must  no  more.  [Trumpets  cease. 
JEne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet;  let  us  fight  again. 
Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

Meet.  Why,  then  will  I  no  more: — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father’s  sister’s  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam’s  seed ; 

The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids  122 

A  gory  emulation  ’twixt  us  twain: 

‘[Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
\  That  thou  couldstsay,  “This  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
\  And  this  is  Trojan;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
<>  All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy;  my  mother’s  blood 
?Runs  on  the  dexter1  cheek,  and  this  sinister2 

I  Bounds  in  my  father’s;”  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish 
member  iso 

Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
jOf  our  rank  feud:  but  the  just  gods  gainsay 
5  That  any  drop  thou  borrow’ dst  from  thy  mother, 
5  My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
) Be  drained!  ]  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax: 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus: 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee,  Hector: 

Thou  art  too  gentle  and  too  free  a  man: 

I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death.  ui 
<;  £Hect.  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable3 — 

?On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud’st 
\  oyes 

( Cries  “This  is  he” — could  promise  to  himself 
2  A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector.] 
JEne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both 
the  sides, 

What  further  you  will  do. 

Hect.  We’ll  answer  it;4 

The  issue  is  embracement: — Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success— 
As  seld5 1  have  the  chance — I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents.  151 

1  Dexter ,  right.  2  Sinister ,  left. 

8  Mirable,  to  be  wondered  at. 

4  It,  i.e.  the  expectance.  6  Seld,  seldom. 
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Dio.  ’Tis  Agamemnon’s  wish;  and  great 
Achilles  152 

Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect  JEneas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me: 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part; 

Desire  them  home.  [Hincus  goes  to  Troilus  and 
other  Trojans  at  hack]—  Give  me  thy  hand, 
my  cousin  [to  Ajax]\ 

I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 
Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us 
here. 

Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name 
by  name;  ieo 

[  But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes  S 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size.]  ) 
Agam.  Worthy  of  arms!  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy; 

[But  that ’s  no  welcome :  understand  more  clear,  ? 
What’s  past  and  what’s  to  come  is  strew’d’’ 
with  husks  \ 

And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion;  < 

But  in  this  extant0  moment,  faith  and  troth,  \ 
Strain’d  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing,7  \ 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity,]  iro  J 

From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  wel¬ 
come. 

Hect.  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Aga¬ 
memnon.  [JEneas  and  Troilus  advance. 
Agam.  [To  Troilus]  My  well-fain’d  lord  of 
Troy,  no  less  to  you. 

Z.Men.  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother’s  j 
greeting;— 

You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither,  j 
Hect.  Who  must  we  answer?  i 

sJEJnc.  The  noble  Menelaus.  | 

Hect  0,  you,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet, ) 
thanks!  > 

Mock  not,  that  I  affect  th’  untraded8  oath;  ? 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Yenus’ J 
glove:  ? 

She’s  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to? 
you.  iso? 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir;  she’s  a  deadly? 

'  "theme.'  '■  ■  J 

Hect.  0,  pardon;  I  offend.  ]  < 

West.  [To  Hector]  I  have,  thou  gallant  Tro¬ 
jan,  seen  thee  oft, 

6  Extant -present.  *  Bias-drawing ,  turning  awry, 

s  l Intruded ,  out  of  the  beaten  path,  uncommon. 
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Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way  is4 
Through  ranks  of  Grcekish  youth ;  and  I  have 
seen  (lire, 

;  £  As  hot  as  Persons,  spin*  the  Phrygian  steed, 

‘  .Despising1 2 3  many  forfeits-  and  subduciiueits,8] 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword 
i’  tli’  air, 

Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin’d; 

That  r  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by,  iou 
uLo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life!55 
'  [[And  I  have  seen  thee  pause  and  take  thy 
?  breath, 

^When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  liemm’d 
)  thee  in, 

/Like  an  Olympian  wrestling:  this  have  I  seen; 
/But  this  thy  countenance,  still4  lock’d  in  steel, 

.  1  never  saw  till  now.]  I  knew  thy  gramlsirej 
And  once  fought  with  him:  lie  was  a  soldier 

good ; 

But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all, 
.Never  like  thee.  Lot  an  old  man  embrace  thee; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 
sEne.  5Tis  the  old  Nestor.  201 

Heat.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chron¬ 
icle, 

That  hast  so  long  walk’d  hand  in  hand  with 

time:— 

Most  reverend  Nestor,  1  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 
Nest  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in 
contention. 

As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 
fleet.  I  would  they  could. 

JSf&tt  Hal 

By  this  white,  beard,  I’d  fight  with  thee  to¬ 
morrow: — 

Well,  welcome,  welcome!  —  I  have  seen  the 
time--  2io 

Ulyss.  [Intvrrvptingl  I  wonder  now  how 
yonder  city  stands 

When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

fleet  I  know  your  favour.  Lord  Ulysses,  well 
Ah,  sir,  there  5s  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  II ion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulyss.  Sir,  I  foretell  you  then  what  would 
ensue: 


1  Despising*? not  availing  yourself  of. 

2  Forfeits,  %,e.  lives  forfeited  in  battle. 

3  Subduements ,  victories. 

4  Still,  always,  *  Grandsire,  i.e.  Laomedou. 


My  prophecy  is  butG  half  his  journey  yet; 

Mir  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss7  the 
clouds,  220 

Must  kiss  their,  own  feet. 

Hect.  X  must  not  believe  you: 

There  they  stand  yet;  and  modestly  I  think, 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood:  the  end  crowns  all; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 

Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

£  Most  gentle  and  most  valiant  Hector,  wel- t 

come:  > 

After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next  c 

To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent.  I 
Achil.  £  I  shall  forestall  thee,  Lord  Ulysses,  ( 
thou! — ]  230; 

Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee; 

£  I  have  with  exact  view  perus’d  thee,  Hector,  ] 
And  quoted8  joint  by  joint. 
licet.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Ilect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee:  let  me  look 
on  thee. 

Achil.  Behold  thy  fill. 
fleet  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil.  Thou  art  too  brief :  I  will  the  second  time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 
fleet  £  0,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  5lt  read  £ 
me  o’er;  J 

But  there’s  more  in  me  than  thou  under- J 
stand’st.  ]  240 ) 

Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye? 
Achil.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part 
of  his  body 

Shall  I  destroy  him?  whether  there,  £  or  there,] 
or  there? 

£  That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name,  \ 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout  J 
Hector’sgreat  spirit  few:]  answer  me,  heavens!  > 
fleet  It  would  discredit  the  bless’d  gods, 
proud  man, 

To  answer  such  a  question:  stand  again: 
Think’st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly 
As  to  prenominate9  in  nice  conjecture  250 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead? 


6  Is  but,  has  travelled  but. 

7  Buss,  kiss.  8  Quoted,  observed. 

9  Prenominate,  say  beforehand. 
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Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Meet.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 

1  ’d  not  believe  thee.  Henceforth  guard  thee 
well;  253 

For  I’ll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor 
there ; 

But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied1  Mars  his  helm, 
I ’ll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o’er  and  o’er. — 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag, 

His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips; 

But  I  ’ll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  words, 
Or  may  I  never — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin: — 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 

Till  accident  or  purpose  bring  you  to ’t:  262 

You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 

If  you  have  stomach ;  the  general  state,  I  fear, 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Meet.  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field : 
We  have  had  pelting2  wars,  since  you  refus’d 
The  Grecians’  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me,  Hector1? 

To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death; 
To-night  all  friends. 

Meet.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Again.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to 
my  tent;  27 1 

There  in  the  full3  convive4  we:  afterwards, 


ACT 

Scene  I.  The  Grecian  camp.  Before  Achilles' 
tent. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Achil.  I  ’ll  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish 
wine  to-night, 

Which  with  my  scimitar  I’ll  cool  to-morrow. — 
Patroclus,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height. 

Patr.  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thersites. 

Achil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy! 

Thou  crusty  batch7  of  nature,  what’s  the  news  ? 

i  Stithied,  forged.  2  pelting = paltry, 

s  In  the  full,  i.e.  all  together.  4  Convive,  feast. 

«  Entreat,  entertain.  6  As  gentle=&&  kindly  tell  me. 

7  Batch— baked  bread. 


As  Hector’s  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat0  him. — 

Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets 
blow, 

That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 
[Exeunt  all  except  Troilus  and  Ulysses. 
Tro.  My  Lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep '? 
Ulyss.  At  Menelaus’  tent,  most  princely  ' 
Troilus:  279 

There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven  nor  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you 
so  much, 

After  we  part  from  Agamemnon’s  tent, 

To  bring  me  thither? 

Ulyss.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle0  tell  me;  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?  Had  she  no  lo  ver  there 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Tro.  0  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their 
scars  290 

A  mock  is  due.  Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord? 
She  was  belov’d,  she  lov’d;  she  is,  and  doth: 
But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune’s  tooth. 

[Exeunt. 


Y. 

Ther.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou 
seemest,  and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here’s 
a  letter  for  thee.  [Gives  letter. 

Achil.  From  whence,  fragment?  9 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Pair.  Who  keeps  the  tent8  now? 

Ther.  The  surgeon’s  box,  or  the  patient’s 
wound. 

Patr.  Well  said,  adversity!  and  what  need 
these  tricks? 

Ther.  Prithee,  be  silent,  boy;  I  profit  not 
by  thy  talk :  £  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles’  J, 
male  varlet.  / 

Patr.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue!  what’s  that ? J 

Ther.  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now,  thej 


8  Tent:  Thersites  quibbles  upon  its  surgical  meaning. 
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rul Ion  diseases  oi  the  sou t  h,  (ho  gutx-gnping, 
ruptures,  catarrhs,  loads  o’  gra\cl  \'  the  back, 
lot  harries,  cold  palsies,  raw  ryes,  diri  -rotten 
livers,  wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of  impos- 
thume,  sciaticas,  limekilns  r  the  palm,  incur¬ 
able  bone-ache,  and  the  rivolled  1 * 3  fee-simple  of 
the  tetter,  take  and  take  again  such  prepos¬ 
terous  discoveries!  - 

■  Patr.  \\  hy,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy, 
(thou,  what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus? 

Ther.  Ho  1  curse  thee?  ;jo 

Patr.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt;  you  j 
whoreson  indistinguishable  cur,  no. 

Ther.  No!  why  art  thou,  then,  exasperate,] 
thou  idle  immaterial"*  skein  of  sleave-silk,  thou 
green  sarcenet  (lap  lor  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel 
of  a,  prodigal’s  purse,  thou?  Ah,  how  the  poor 
world  is  pester'd  with  such  wafertliex,  —  di¬ 
minutives  of  nature! 

Patr .  Out,  gall!  40 

Ther.  Fineh-egg! 

AehiL  My  sweet  Patroelus,  lam  thwarted 
quite 

From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrows  battle. 
.Here  is  a  letter  from  Queen  Hecuba; 

A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love; 

.Both  taxing4  me  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  l  have  sworn.  I  will  not  break  it: 
ball  Greeks;  tail  tame;  honour  or  go  or  stay; 
My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  1  'll  obey. — 

Home,  come,  Tlmrsites,  help  to  trim  my  tent; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent. 
Away,  Pal  rod  us!  ,vj 

[  E'xennt  Ac fti l !r$  and  Patrochts  into  tent. 

Titer.  \\  it h  too  Hindi  blood  and  too  little 
brain,  these  two  may  run  mail;  but.,  if  with 
too  much  brain  and  too  little  blood  they  do, 

1  ’ll  be  a.  euivr  of  madmen.  Here  5s  Agamem¬ 
non,  -an  hom*st  fellow  enough,  and  one  that 
loves  quails;  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as 
ear-wax :  and  the  goodly  transformation  of 
Jupiter  thmv,  his )  md  her,  the  bull,£— - the  prim¬ 
itive  statue,  and  oblique  memorial  of  ouekohls; 
a  thrifty  shoeing-honr’  in  a  chain,  hanging  at 

his  brother’s  leg,]- . do  what  form,  but  that  he 

is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  malice 

1  lUeeUed,  wrinkled  -  Dmcureries,  monstrosities. 

3  Immaterial,  flight,  worthless.  *  Taxing,  blaming. 

3  Rhoeimj-horn,  one  subservient  ns  a  tool  or  instrument 

to  another. 


forced0  with  wit,  turn  him  to?  To  an  ass, 
were  nothing;  he  is  both  ass  and  ox:  to  an  ox, 
were  nothing;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be  a 
dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,7  a  toad,  a  lizard, 
an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe, 
1  would  not  care;8  but  to  be  Menelausl— I 
would  conspire  against  destiny.  Ask  me  not 
what  I  would  be,  if  I  were  not  Thersites;  for 
I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar,®  so  I  were 
not  Menelaus. —Hoy-day !— spirits  and  fires! 

.Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  Menelaus,  awic^Diomedes, 
with  lights. 

A  (/am.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 

Ajax.  No,  yonder  Jt  is; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 

Pect.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 

Ult/ss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Re-enter  Achilles  from  tent. 

Acldl.  Welcome,  brave  Hector;  welcome, 
princes  all. 

Again.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid 
good  night. 

Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 
Elect.  Thanks  and  good  night  to  the  Greeks5 
general.  so 

£  Men.  Good  night,  my  lord.  > 

licet.  Good  night,  sweet  Lord  Menelaus.  / 
Thor.  Sweet  draught:  sweet,  quotha5!  sweet  j 
sink,  sweet  sewer.]  } 

Acldl.  Good  night  and  welcome,  both  at 
once,  to  those 
That  go  or  tarry. 

A  gam.  Good  night. 

[Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
Achil.  Old  Nestor  tarries;  and  you  too, 
Diomed, 

Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord;  I  have  important  busi¬ 
ness, 

The  tide  whereof  is  now.  —  Good  night,  great 
Hector.  .....  90 

lied.  Give  me  your  hand. 

<-  Forced,  stuffed  (Latin,  farcirc). 

'  *  Fitchew,  polecat- 

8  Wovld  not  care,  i.e.  would  not  mind  being, 

»  Lazar ,  a  leper,  outcast. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


Ulyss.  [ Aside  to  Troilus\  Follow  liis  torch; 

he  goes  to  Calchas’  tent:  92 

I  ’ll  keep  you  company. 

Tro.  [Aside  to  Ulysses~\  Sweet  sir,  you 

honour  me. 

Ilect.  And  so,  good  night. 

[Exit  Diomedes;  Ulysses  and  Troilus 
following. 

Achil .  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achilles ,  Hector ,  Ajax,  and 
Mestor  into  tent. 

Ther .  That  same  Diomed  ’s  a  false-hearted 
rogue,  a  most  unjust  knave;  I  will  no  more 
trust  him  when  he  leers  than  I  will  a  serpent 
when  he  hisses:  he  will  spend  his  mouth,  and 
promise,  like  Brabbler  the  hound;  but  when 
he  performs,  astronomers  foretell  it;  it  is  pro¬ 
digious,  there  will  come  some  change;  the  sun 
borrows  of  the  moon  when  Diomed  keeps  his 
word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector  than 
not  to  dog  him:  they  say  he  keeps  a  Trojan 
drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas’  tent:  I  ’ll 
Rafter. — £  Nothing  but  lechery!  all  incontinent 
Svarlets!]  [Exit. 

Scene  II.  The  same.  Before  Calchas’  tent. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  What,  are  you  up  here,  ho?  speak. 

Cal.  [Within]  Who  calls? 

Dio.  Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think.  Where ’s 
your  daughter? 

Cal.  [  WitJmi]  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Ulysses,  at  some  distance ; 
after  them  Thersites. 

Ulyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  dis¬ 
cover  us. 

Enter  Cressida  from  tent. 

Tro.  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him. 

Dio.  How  now,  my  charge! 

Gres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian! — Hark,  a 
word  with  you.  [  Whispers . 

Tro.  Yea,  so  familiar! 

Ulyss.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 
<  \Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can 
Stake  her  cliff;1  she’s  noted.]  li 


Dio.  Will  you  remember?  12 

Cres.  Remember!  yes. 

Dio.  Nay,  but  do,  then; 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 
Tro.  What  should  she  remember? 

Ulyss.  List. 

Gres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more 
to  folly.  19 

Ther.  Roguery! 

Dio.  Nay,  then, — 

Cres.  I  ’ll  tell  you  what, — 

Dio.  Foil,  foh!  come,  tell  a  pin:  you  are 
forsworn. 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  cannot:  what  would  you 
have  me  do? 

\Ther.  A  juggling  trick, — to  be  secretly; 

open.]  s 

Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow 
on  me? 

Cres.  I  prithee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath; 
Rid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 
Dio.  Good  night. 

Tro.  Hold,  patience! 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan! 

Cres.  Diomed, —  30 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night:  I’ll  be  your  fool 
no  more. 

Tro.  Thy  better2  must. 

Cres.  Hark,  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.  0  plague  and  madness! 

Ulyss.  You  are  mov’d,  prince;  let  us  depart, 
I  pray  you, 

Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge3  itself 
To  wrathful  terms;  this  place  is  dangerous; 
The  time  right  deadly;  I  beseech  you,  go. 

E  Tro.  Behold,  I  pray  you! 

Ulyss.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  go  off:  40 
You  flow  to  great  distraction;  come,  my  lord. 
Tro.  I  pray  thee,  stay. 

Ulyss.  You  have  not  patience;  come.] 
Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay;  by  hell  and  all  hell’s 
torments, 

I  will  not  speak  a  word! 

Dio.  And  so,  good  night. 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 

0  wither’d  truth! 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord! 

2  Thy  letter,  meaning  himself.  3  Enlarge,  vent  itself. 


i  Cliff,  i.  e.  clef;  a  term  in  music = key. 
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TROILITS  AND  (JRESSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 

Tro.  By  J ove,  Ulyss .  Come,  come. 

I  will  be  patient.  Tro.  Nay,  stay;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a 

Ores.  Guardian! — why,  Greek!  word: 

Dio.  .Fob,  fob!  adieu;  you  palter.1  There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 

Ores.  In  faith,  I  do  not:  come  hither  once  A  guard  of  patience: — stay  a  little  while. 

again.  £  Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  / 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something:  rump  and  potato-finger,  tickles  these  together!  ^ 

will  you  go?  50  Fry,  lechery,  fry!]  ( 

You  will  break  out.  Dio.  But  will  you,  then?  58 

Tro.  She  strokes  his  cheek!  Gres.  In  faith,  I  will,  la;  never  trust  me  else. 


Crea.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  mo  no  more  to  folly.-— (Act  v.  2. 19.) 


Dio.  Whose  was ’t?  71 

Ores.  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have  ;t  again. 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night: 

I  prithee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther.  Now  she  sharpens: — well  said,  whet¬ 
stone! 

Dio.  I  shall  have  it. 

Ores.  What,  this? 

Dio.  Ay,  that 

Ores.  0  all  you  gods ! — 0  pretty,  pretty  pledg e  i 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee  and  me;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my 
glove, 

And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it,  80 
As  I  kiss  thee.  [Kissing  the  sleeve;  Diomed 
snatches  it  from  her\  Nay,  do  not  snatch 
it  from  me; 

He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withal. 
Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 
Tro.  I  did  swear  patience. 
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Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 
Ores.  I  }ll  fetch  you  one.  [Exit  into  tent. 
Ulyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord; 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel:  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-enter  Cressida  from  tent . 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge;  now,  now,  now! 
Ores.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve. 

[ Giving  him  the  sleeve  given  her  by  Troilus. 
Tro .  0  beauty!  where  is  thy  faith? 

Ulyss.  My  lord,— 

Tro.  I  will  be  patient;  outwardly  I  will. 
Ores.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve;  behold  it 
well. — 

He  lov’d  me— -0  false  wench!— Give *t  me 
again.  70 


i  Palter,  trifle. 


ACT  y.  Scene  2. 


TROILUS  AND  CPJGSSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


Ores.  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed;  faith, 
you  shall  not; 

1 311  give  you  something  else. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this :  whose  was  it  ? 

Ores.  ’T  is  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Ores.  ’T  was  one’s  that  lov’d  me  better  than 
you  will.  89 

But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it? 

Ores.  By  all  Diana’s  waiting- women1  yond,2 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm; 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 
Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor’st  it  on 
thy  horn, 

It  should  be  challeng’d. 

Gres.  Well,  well,  ’t is  done,  ’t is  past; — and 
yet  it  is  not; 

I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why,  then,  farewell; 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Ores.  You  shall  not  go: — one  cannot  speak 
a  word,  loo 

But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Tker.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto:  but  that  that  likes 
not  you  pleases  me  best. 

Dio.  What,  shall  I  come?  the  hour? 

Ores.  Ay,  come:— 0  Jove! — do  come:— I 
shall  be  plagu’d. 

Dio.  Parewell  till  then. 

Ores.  Good  night:  I  prithee,  come. 

[Exit  Diomedes. 

Troilus,  farewell!  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 

Ah,  poor  our  sex!3  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 

The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind:  no 

^£What  error  leads  must  err;  0,  then  conclude 
l  Minds  sway’d  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude.  ] 

{Exit. 

5  £  Ther.  A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not 

?  publish  more, 

^Unless  she  said,  £CMy  mind  is  now  turn’d 
>  whore.”] 

Ulyss.  All ’s  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 


1  Diana's  waiting-women ,  i.e.  the  stars. 

2  Yond ,  yonder. 

3  Poor  our  sex,  i.  e.  our  poor  sex. 
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Ulyss.  Why  stay  we,  then? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 

But  £  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act,  £ 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth?  s 

Sith]  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart,  120) 

£  An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong,  ]  ) 

That  doth  invert  th’  attest  of  eyes  and  ears; 

£  As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions,  (  * 
Created  only  to  calumniate.  ]  <; 

[Pauses,  overcome  by  emotion. 
Was  Cressid  here  ? 

Ulyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tro.  She  was  not,  sure. 

Ulyss.  Most  sure  she  was. 

£  Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste 4  of  \ 
madness.  { 

Ulyss.  Nor  mine,  my  lord :  Cressid  wasjj 
here  but  now.]  12s { 

Tro.  Let  it  not  be  believ’d  for  womanhood! 
Think,  we  had  mothers;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics, — apt,  without  a  theme, 

For  depravation, — to  square  the  general  sex 
ByCressid’s  rule:  rather  think  this  not  Cressid  - 
Ulyss.  What  hath  she  done,  prince,  that  can 
soil  our  mothers  ? 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 
Ther.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on  ’s  own 
eyes?5 

Tro.  This  she  ?  no,  this  is  Diomed’s  Cressida : 

If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she; 

If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonies, 

If  sanctimony  be  the  gods’  delight,  140 

If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself, 

This  is  not  she.  £0  madness  of  discourse,  < 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself!  < 
Bi-fold  authority!  where  reason  can  revolt  < 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason) 
Without  revolt:]  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid!  < 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  Inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth; 

£  And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division  $ 
Admits  no  orifex0  for  a  point,  as  subtle  151  ? 
As  Ariachne’s  broken  woof,  to  enter.  ]  > 

Instance,  0  instance!  strong  as  Pluto’s  gates; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 

4  Taste,  suggestion  in  it. 

5  Swagger  himself,  &c.= persuade  himself  he  never  saw. 

6  Orifex,  orifice. 


TROILUS  mi)  (3RESSIDA.. 

Act  V;  Scene  III,  Me  16 


C as .  Tiie  go  d  s  are  deaf  to  lio t  •  and.  p  e  eyisli  v  ows  . 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


Instance,  O  instance!  strong  as  heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp’d,  dissolv’d,  and 
loos’d;  156 

And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 

The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts1  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  relics 
Of  her  o’er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 
Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  but  half 
attach’d  igi 

With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 

Tro.  Ay, Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam’d  with  Venus:  never  did  young  man 
fancy2 

With  so  eternal  and  so  fix’d  a  soul. 

Hark,  Greek: — as  much  as  I  do  Oressid  love, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 

That  sleeve  is  mine  that  he  ’ll  bear  on  his  helm; 
Were  it  a  casque  compos’d  by  Vulcan’s  skill, 
My  sword  should  bite  it:  not  the  dreadful 
spout,  in 

Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring’d3  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun, 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune’s  ear 
In  his  descent  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

£  Ther .  He  ’ll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.4  ] 
Tro.  0  Oressid!  0  false  Oressid!  false,  false, 
false! 

Let  all  untruths  stand  by6  thy  stained  name, 
And  they  ’ll  seem,  glorious. 

Ulyss.  O,  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither.  isi 

Enter  AEneas. 

Mm.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour, 
my  lord: 

Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy; 

Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 
Tro.  Have  with  you,  prince. — My  courteous 
lord,  adieu.— 

Farewell,  revolted  fair! — and,  Diomed, 

Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head! 
Ulyss.  I  ’ll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro.  Accept  distracted  tlianks.  189 

[Exeunt  Troilus ,  Mneas ,  and  Ulysses. 


1  Orts,  leavings  2  Fancy,  love. 

3  Const, ring'd  compressed ;  an  obvious  Latinism. 
*  Concupy,  concupiscence. 

•<  Stand  by,  be  compared  with. 


Ther.  Would  I  could  meet  that  rogue 
Diomed !  I  would  croak  like  a  raven;  I  would 
bode,  I  would  bode.  [Ratroclus  will  give  me 
any  thing  for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  s 
the  parrot  will  not  do  more  for  an  almond  ] 
than  he  for  a  commodious  drab.]  Lechery,  j 
lechery;  still,  wars  and  lechery;  nothing  else 
holds  fashion ;  a  burning  devil  take  them! 

[Exit. 

Scene  III.  Troy.  Priam} s  palace. 

Enter  Hector  and  Andromache. 

And.  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungen tly 
temper’d, 

To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment'? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Meet.  Y ou  train6  me  to  offend  you ;  get  you  in : 
By  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I  ’ll  go! 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous7 
to  the  day. 

Meet.  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassandra. 

Gas.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector? 

And.  Here,  sister;  arm’d,  and  bloody  in 
intent. 

Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition, 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees;  for  I  have  dream’d 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of 
slaughter.  12 

Gas.  0,  it  is  true. 

Meet.  Ho!  bid  my  trumpet  sound! 

Gas.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet 
brother. 

Meet.  Be  gone,  I  say:  the  gods  have  heard 
me  swear. 

Gas.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish 
vows: 

They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abkorr’d 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  0,  be  persuaded!  do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just:  it  is  as  lawful,  20 
For8  we  would  give  much,  to  use0  violent  thefts, 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Gas.  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong 
the  vow; 

e  Train,  lead.  7  Ominous,  fatal. 

8  For- because.  2  Use,  practise. 
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TEOILUS  AND  CRESS1DA- 


ACT  V.  Scene  3. 


But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold :  24 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Beet.  Hold  you  still,  I  say; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate: 
Life  every  man  holds  dear;  but  the  brave  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. 

Enter  Troilus. 

How  now,  young  man!  mean’st  thou  to  fight 
to-day  ?  29 

And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit  Cassandra. 
Beat.  No,  faith,  young  Troilus;  doff  thy 
harness,  youth; 

I  am  to-day  i’  the  vein  of  chivalry: 

Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
1 ’ll  stand  to-day  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

Beet.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide 
me  for  it. 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians 
fall,  40 

Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword, 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live. 

Beet.  0,  ’t  is  fair  play. 

Tro.  Tool’s  play,  by  heaven,  Hector. 

Beet.  How  now!  how  now! 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Let’s  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venom’d  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords, 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 
Beet.  Fie,  savage,  fie! 

Tro.  Hector,  then ’t  is  wars. 

Beet.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight 
to-day.  so 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me? 

Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 

Their  eyes  o’ergalled  with  recourse1  of  tears; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword 
drawn, 

Oppos’d  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 

1  Recourse ,  i.e.  that  come  and  go. 
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Re-enter  Cassandra  and  Priam. 

Cas.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him 
fast:  59 

He  is  thy  crutch;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back: 

Thy  wife  hath  dream’d;  thy  mother  hath, 
had  visions; 

Cassandra  doth  foresee;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt, 

To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous: 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Beat.  JEneas  is  a-field; 

And  I  do  stand  engag’d2  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  Ay,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Beet.  I  must  not  break  my  faith.  n 

You  know  me  dutiful;  therefore,  dear  sir, 

Let  me  not  shame  respect;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice, 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 
Cas.  0  Priam,  yield  not  to  him! 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Beat.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you: 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  Andromache. 
Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cas.  0,  farewell,  dear  Hector! 

Look,  how  thou  diest!  look,  how  thy  eye  turns 
pale!  si 

Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars!  how  Hecuba  cries  out! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolours  forth ! 
Behold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement, 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet, 

And  all  cry  “Hector!  Hector’s  dead!”  0 
,  Hector! 

Tro.  Away!  away! 

Cas.  Farewell: — yet,  soft! — Hector,  I  take 
my  leave: 

Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive. 

[Exit. 

Beet.  You  are  amaz’d,  my  liege,  at  her 
exclaim:  91 


2  Engag'd ,  pledged. 


Tro.  What  now? 

Pan.  Here  ’s  a  letter  come  from  yond  poor 
£2^1.  [Gives  letter. 

Tro.  Let  me  read,  ioo 

Pan.  A  whoreson  tisick,  a  whoreson  rascally 
tisick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune 
of  this  girl;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another, 
that  I  shall  leave  you  one  o’  th’s  days:  and  I 
have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too;  and  such  an 
ache  in  my  bones,  that,  unless  a  man  were 


curs’d,1  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  on’t. — 
What  says  she  there? 

Tro.  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter 
from  the  heart; 

Th’  effect  doth  operate  another  way.- — 

[Tearing  the  letter. 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change 
together.—  no 


*  Curs’d,  by  a  witch,  or  some  evil  agency. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  4. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


TROILUS  AND 

My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds; 

But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

Scene  IY.  Plains  between  Troy  and  the 
Grecian  camp. 

Alarums:  excursions.  Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper  -  clawing  one 
another;  I’ll  go  look  on.  That  dissembling 
abominable  varlet,  Diomed,  has  got  that  same 
scurvy  doting  foolish  young  knave’s  sleeve  of 
Troy  there  in  his  helm:  I  would  fain  see  them 
meet;  that  that  same  young  Trojan  ass,  [[that 
loves  the  whore  there,]  might  send  that  Greek- 
l  ish  [[  whoremasterly]  villain,  with  the  sleeve, 
back  to  the  dissembling  luxurious  drab,  of  a 
sleeveless  errand.  O’  the  t’  other  side,  the  policy 
of  those  crafty  swearing  rascals — that  stale  old 
mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and  that  same 
dog-fox,  Ulysses — is  not  proved  worth  a  black¬ 
berry : — they  set  me  up,  in  policy,  that  mongrel 
cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind, 
Achilles:  and  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder 
than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  to¬ 
day;  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  pro¬ 
claim  barbarism,1  and  policy  grows  into  an  ill 
opinion. — Soft!  here  comes  sleeve,  and  t’other. 

Enter  Diomedes,  Troiltjs  following. 

Tro.  Fly  not;  for  shouldst  thou  take  the 
river  Styx, 

I  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire: 

I  do  not  fly;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude: 

Have  at  thee! 

r  \_TKer.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian! — now  for 
>  thy  whore,  Trojan!— -now  the  sleeve,  now  the 
?  sleeve !  ]  [ Exeunt  Troilus  and  Diomedes , 

fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Meet.  What  art  thou,  Greek?  art  thou  for 
Hector’s  match? 

Art  thou  of  blood  and  honour? 

Ther.  No,  no, — I  am  a  rascal;  a  scurvy  rail¬ 
ing  knave;  a  very  filthy  rogue.  31 


CRESSXDA. 

Pled.  I  do  believe  thee; — live.  [  Exit. 

Piter.  God-a-merey,  that  thou  wilt  believe 
me;  but  a  plague  break  thy  neck  for  frighten¬ 
ing  me! — What’s  become  of  the  wenching 
rogues?  I  think  they. have  swallowed  one 
another :  I  would  laugh  at  that  miracle : — [[yet, in  $ 
a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself.]  I’  11  seek  them.  [AINA  > 

Scene  V.  Another  part  of  the  plains. 

Enter  Diomedes  and  a  Servant. 

Dio.  Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus’ 
horse; 

Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Oresaid: 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty; 
Tell  her  I  have  chastis’d  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv.  I  go,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

A  gam.  Renew,  renew !  The  fierce  Polydamas 
Hath  beat  down  Menon:  [[bastard  Margarelon  y 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner,  \ 

And  stands  colossus- wise,  waving  lus  beam,  ) 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings  ioJ 

Epistrophus  and  Cedius:  Pblyxenes  is  slain;  £ 
Amphimachus  and  Thoas  deadly  hurt;] 
Patroclus  ta’en  or  slain;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis’d:  the  dreadful  Sagittary2 
Appals  our  numbers: — haste  we,  Diomed, 

To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  ail. 

Enter  Nestor. 

Nest.  Go,  bear  Patroclus’  body  to  Achilles; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac’d  Ajax  arm  for  shame. — 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field: 

Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse,  20 
And  there  lacks  work;  anon  he  ’3  there  afoot, 
[[And  there  they  fly  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls3) 
Before  the  belching  whale;  then  is  he  yonder,] { 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower’s  swath: 4 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves  and 
'takes;  /.  .  .  .  .. 

Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite, 

That  what  he  will  he  does;  and  does  so  much, 
That  proof  is  call’d  impossibility. 


1  Barbarism ,  mere  strength,  force,  opposed  to  policy. 
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2  The  dreadful  Sagittary .  See  note  330. 

3  Sculls- shoals  (of  fish). 

4  Swath,  grass  cut  by  the  scythe. 


A.CT  V.  Scene  5. 


TKOILUS  AND  CEESSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  t 


Enter  Ulysses. 

l>lys8.  0,  courage,  courage,  princes!  great 
Achilles  QA 

"I*  ,  oG 

Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowingvengeance: 
I  atroclus’  wounds  have  rous’d  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 

_ Tllat  noseless,  handless,  hack’d  and  chipp’d, 
come  to  him,  ’ 

Crying  on  Hector.  Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend, 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm’d  and  at  it, 
Boaiing  for  Troilus;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution  ; 

Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself,1  39 
With  such  a  careless  force  and  forceless  care, 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning, 

Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax .  Troilus!  thou  coward  Troilus!  [ Exit 

^°‘  Ay,  there,  there. 

Eest.  So,  so,  wre  draw  together. 

I  [  Enter  Achilles. 

I  AchiL  Where  is  this  Hector? — 

(Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  show  thy  face; 

jj  Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry  : _ 

Hector!  where’s  Hector?  I  will  none  but 
<  Hector.  ]  [Exeunt 

Scene  VI.  Another  part  of  the  plains. 
Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  show 
thy  head ! 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  say!  where’s  Troilus? 

What  wouldst  thou? 
Dio.  I  would  correct  him, 

Aja.t.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  shouldst 
have  my  office 

Ere  that  correction.— Troilus,  I  say!  what, 
Troilus! 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  0  traitor  Diomed!— turn  thy  false 
face,  thou  traitor, 

And  pay  the  life  thou  ow’st  me  for  my  horse! 
Dio.  Ha,  art  thou  there  ? 


1  Redeeming,  &c.,  i.e.  rescuing  himself  from  the  foe. 


Ajax.  I’ll  fight  with  him  alone:  stand,  Dio- 
med.  9 

Bio.  He  is  my  prize;  I  will  not  look  upon. 
Tro.  Come,  both  you  cogging2  Greeks;  have 
at  you  both!  [Exeunt,  fighting. 

C  Enter  Hector.  j 

Hect.  Yea,  Troilus?  0,  well  fought,  my ^ 
youngest  brother!  j 

Enter  Achilles.  $ 

1  Achil.  Now  do  I  see  thee,  ha !— have  at  thee,  5 
Hector!  < 

Sect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt.  s 

Achil.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud? 
Trojan:  l 

Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use:  > 

My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now,  £ 
But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again;  ? 

Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit.  \ 

Eect.  Pare  thee  well: — j 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  manJ 
Had  I  expected  thee.  5 

Re-enter  Troilus.  < 

How  now,  my  brother!  21  < 
Tro.  Ajax  hath  ta’en  AEneas:  shall  it  be?  j 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven,  \ 
He  shall  not  carry  him;  I  ’ll  be  ta’en  too,  \ 

Or  bring  him  off:— fate,  hear  me  what  I  say!j 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  [Exit A 

Enter  one  in  sumptuous  armour.  > 

Sect.  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek;  thou  art  a> 
goodly  mark:—  c 

No?  wilt  thou  not?— I  like  thy  armour  well;£ 

I  ’ll  f rush 3  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all,  i 

But  I  ’ll  be  master  of  it:— wilt  thou  not,  beast,  > 
abide?  I 

Why,  then  fly  on,  I  il  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide.  > 

[Exeunt.  ]  ? 

Scene 'VII.  Another  part  of  the  plains. 

Enter  Achilles  with  Myrmidons. 

Achil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myr¬ 
midons; 

Mark  what  I  say.  Attend  me  where  I  wheel: 


2  Cogging,  cheating.  a  Frush,  batter. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  7. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  8. 


Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in 
breath : 

And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  aims. 

Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye: — 
It  is  decreed  Hector  the  great  must  die.  [Exeunt. 


£ Enter  Menelaus  and  Paris,  fighting;  then] 
Thersites.  j 

Tker.  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker  j 
are  at  it.— Now,  bull!  now,  dog!  ’Loo,  Paris/' 
’loo!  now  my  double-kenned  sparrow!  ’loo, < 
Paris,  ’loo! — The  bull  has  the  game:— ware; 
horns,  ho!  [ Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus.  ■ 


Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  strike;  this  is  the  man  I  seek.— (Act  v.  8. 10.) 


?  Enter  Margarblon. 

(  Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

<  Ther.  What  art  thou? 

(Mar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam’s. 

Tker.  I  am  a  bastard  too ;  I  love  bastards : 
I  am  a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bas¬ 
tard  in  mind,  bastard  in  valour,  in  every  thing 
illegitimate.  One  bear  will  not  bite  another, 
(  and  wherefore  should  one  bastard  ?  Take  heed, 
sthe  quarrel ’s  most  ominous  to  us:  if  the  son 
•of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempts  judg¬ 
ement:1  farewell,  bastard.  [Exit. 


Mar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward !  [Exit."} 

Scene  YIIL  Another  part  of  the  plains. 
Enter  Hector. 

Sect.  [[Most  putrefied  core,  so  fair  with-? 

OUt,  7 

Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy? 

life.]  > 

Now  is  my  day’s  work  done;  I’ll  take  good 
breath: 

Rest,  sword ;  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and 
death. 

[Puts  o  f  his  helmet ,  and  hangs  his  shield 
behind  him. 


i  Judgment,  i.e.  of  heaven. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  8. 


TBOILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  10. 


Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 

Ackii.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to 
set; 

How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels: 
Even  with  the  vail1  and  darkening  of  the  sun, 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hector’s  life  is  done. 
Ilect.  I  am  unarm’d;  forego  this  vantage, 
Greek. 

Ackii.  Strike,  fellows,  strike;  this  is  the 
man  I  seek.  [Hector  falls. 

So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next!  now,  Troy,  sink 
down!  n 

Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone.— 
On,  Myrmidons;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 

“  Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain.” 

[A  retreat  sounded. 

Hark!  a  retire2  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like, 
my  lord. 

Aeldl.  The  dragon  wing  of  night  overspreads 
the  earth, 

And,  stickler-like,3  the  armies  separates. 
;[My  half-supp’d  sword,  that  frankly4  would 
£  have  fed, 

[Pleas’d  with  this  dainty  bait,  thus  goes  to 
*  s  [Sheathes  his  sum'd.  ] 

Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse’s  tail;  21 
Along  the  field  1  will  the  Trojan  trail. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  IX.  A  nother  pan  of  the  plains. 

En  ter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Nestor, 
Diomedes,  and  others,  marching.  Shouts 
within. 

Ay  am.  Hark!  hark!  what  shout  is  that? 
Nest.  Peace,  drums! 

[  H  it/uni]  Achilles!  Achilles!  Hector’s  slain! 
Achilles! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is,  Elector’s  slain,  and  by 
Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be; 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along:— let  one  be 
sent 

To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 


1  Vail,  descent. 

2  A  retire,  i.e.  the  sound  for  retiring. 

3  Stickler -like,  umpire-like.  4  Frankly,  to  the  full. 


If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are 
ended.  [Exeunt,  marching. 

Scene  X.  Another  part  of  the  plains. 

Enter  JEneas  and  Trojans. 

JEne.  Stand,  ho!  yet  are  we  masters  of  the 
field: 

Never  go  home;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector! — the  gods  forbid! 

Tro.  He’s  dead;  and  at  the  murderer’s 
horse’s  tail, 

In  beastly  sort,  dragg’d  through  the  shameful 
field.— 

Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with 
speed ! 

Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at 
Troy! 

I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger5  not  our  sure  destructions  on!  9 
JEJne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomf  ort  all  the  host. 
Tro.  You  understand  me  not  that  tell  me  so : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death; 

But  dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.  Hector  is  gone: 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba? 

Let  him  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call’d, 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there  “  Hector ’s  dead:” 
[[There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone;  < 
Make  wells  and  Niobesof  the  maids  and  wives,  \ 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth;  and,  in  a  word,  20^ 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.  But,  march  away:  s 
Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say.  s 
Stay  yet. — ]  You  vile  abominable  tents,  \ 
Thus  proudly  pight 6  upon  our  Phrygian  plains, 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 

I’ll  through  and  through  you! — and,  thou 
great-siz’d  coward, 

No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates: 

I  ’ll  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy 
thoughts. — 

Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy!— with  comfort 

go:  30 


5  Linger  oa= protract. 
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6  Fight,  pitched. 
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Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  PEneas  and  Trojans. 

so  Troilus  is  going  out ,  enter,  from  the  other 
)  side,  Pandarus. 

}  Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you! 
j  Tro.  Hence,  broker-lackey!  ignomy  and 
J  shame 

] Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name! 

[Exit. 

Pan.  A  goodly  medicine  for  my  aching 
bones! — 

0  world !  world !  world !  thus  is  the  poor 
agent  despised!  0  traitors  and  bawds,  how 
earnestly  are  you  set  a -work,  and  how  ill 
requited !  why  should  our  endeavour  be  so 
loved,  and  the  performance  so  loathed?  what 
verse  for  it?  what  instance  for  it? — Let  me 
.‘3ee: —  41 


Fully  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing,  > 

Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey  and  his  sting;  c 

And  being  once  subdu’d  in  armed  tail,  <; 

Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail. — 

Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your) 
painted  cloths.  ;> 

As  many  as  be  here  of  pander’s  hall,  4s| 

Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar’s  fall;  J 
Or  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans,  ( 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones,  s 
Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  hold-door  trade,  s 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  \ 
made :  s 

It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, —  j, 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss:  \ 
Till  then  I  ’ll  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases; \ 
And  at  that  time  bequeath  you  my  diseases,  i 

[Exit.Jg 
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PROLOGUE. 

1.  lines  1-31.— This  prologue  is  not  given  in  the  Quarto; 
It  is  only  found  in  the  'Folios,  Eitson  and  Steevens  con¬ 
demn  it  as  not  genuine,  and  amongst  modern  critics  Mr. 
FI  cay  finds  In  the  lines  “much  work  that  is  unlike  Shake¬ 
speare’s”  (Life  and  Work  of  Shakespeare,  p.  220).  Grant 
White  attributed  the  authorship  to  Chapman. 

2.  Line  1:  In  Troy ,  there  lies  the  scene.— Not  an  un¬ 
usual  beginning;  so  the  prologue  to  the  Broken  Heart 
(Ford)  commences,  “Our  scene  is  Sparta.” 

3.  Line  3:  whose  strong  immures.— We  have  the  verb 
several  times  in  Shakespeare;  e.g.  Venus  and  Adonis,  1194: 

Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen ; 

Richard  III.  iv.  1. 100;  Sonnet  lxxxiv.  3.  Mure,  substan¬ 
tive,  occurs  in  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  4.  119;  circummure  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  1,  28. 

4.  Line  15:  Priam's  SIX-GATED  city. — So  the  Folios. 
Theobald,  to  suit  the  plural  verb,  sperr  up,  below  (line  19), 
needlessly  changed  to  11  six  gates  i’  the  city,”  and  was 
followed  by  Hanmer. 

6.  Line  17:  ANTENOEIDES.— Ft  have  Antenonidns;  the 


change  (Theobald’s),  adopted  by  most  editors,  appears 
necessary.  Shakespeare  is  obviously  following  the  account 
in  Caxton’s  Destruction  of  Troy,  where,  in  the  third  book, 
a  description  of  Troy  is  given:  “In  this  city  were  six  gates; 
the  one  was  named  Dardane,  the  second  Timbria,  the 
third  Helms,  the  fourth  Chetas,  the  fifth  Troyen,  and  the 
sixth  A7itenorid.es ”  (Destruction,  bk.  3,  p.  4,  ed.  1708). 
Dyce,  too,  quotes  Lydgate,  The  historye,  Sege  and 
dystruccyon  of  Troye: 

The  fourthe  gate  hyghte  also  Cetheas ; 

The  fyfte  Troiana ,  the  syxth  A nthonydes, 

where  the  edition  of  1555  alters  Aniho7iydes  to  the  nearly 
right  reading  A7itinorydes. 

6.  Line  18:  fulfilling  bolts ;  i.e.  which  fill  the  aperture 
so  closely  that  no  room  is  left;  for  this,  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  word,  we  may  compare  Lucrece,  1258. 

7,  Line  19:  Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy.-—F.  l  has  stirre, 
out  of  which  no  meaning  can  be  got.  Theobald  made  the 
admirable  suggestion  sperr;  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  had 
sparr  in  the  same  sense.  The  use  of  the  word  is  well  sup¬ 
ported.  Thus  Spenser,  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  writes : 

The  other  which  was  entered  laboured  fast 

To  sperr  the  gate.  —  Bk.  v.  c.  x.  st.  xxxvii. 
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And  again  in  Tile  Shepherd's  Calendar  (May): 

And  if  he  chance  come  when  I  am  abroad, 

Sperr  the  gate  fast,  for  fear  of  fraud. 

Steevens,  too,  quotes  from  Warner’s  Albion’s  England 
(1602),  bk.  ii.  cli.  12:  “When  chased  home  into  his  holdes, 
there  sparred  up  in  gates.”  The  word  is  identical  with 
German  sperren.  As  to  the  plural  verb  I  see  no  difficulty; 
coming  after  the  list  of  names  it  is  far  more  natural  to  the 
ear  than  the  singular  would  have  been,  though  grammati¬ 
cally,  perhaps,  less  correct.  Capell,  however,  prints 
sperrs. 

8.  Lines  22,  23: 

and  hither  am  1  come 
A  PROLOGUE  ARM’D. 

The  reference,  as  Johnson  explains,  is  to  the  actor  who 
spoke  the  prologue ,  and  who  usually  wore  a  black  cloak. 
An  exact  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  Frseludiuin  to 
Thomas  Bandolph’s  amusing  skit,  Aristippus: 

Re  not  deceived,  I  have  no  bended  knees, 

No  supple  tongue,  no  speeches  steeped  in  oil; 

No  candied  flattery,  no  honied  words. 

I  come  an  armed  Prologue;  arm’d  with  arts. 

—Randolph’s  Works,  ed.  Carew  Hazlitt,  p.  3. 

So  in  the  stage-directions  to  the  introduction  to  Ben  Jen¬ 
son's  Poetaster,  we  are  told  that  the  Prologue  enters 
hastily  in  armour ,  and  in  the  following  speech  the  ex¬ 
pression  armed  Prologue  occurs  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  394, 
with  Gifford’s  note).  [Surely  the  superfluous  and  in  line 
22  might  be  omitted.  In  F.  1  there  is  a  full  stop  after 
hazard. — F.  A.  M.] 

9.  Line  27:  Leaps  o'er  the  VAUNT. — In  conformity  with 
the  Horatian  maxim: 

Nec  geniino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo; 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat  et  in  medias  res 

Non  secus  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit. 

— Ars  Poetica,  147-149. 

Pov  vaunt  (-avant)  we  may  compare  Lear,  iii.  2.  5: 

Haunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts. 

So  vanguard. 

ACT  I.  Scene  I. 

[In  Mr.  John  Kemble’s  arrangement  of  this  play.  Act  i. 
commences  with  Scene  3,  and  Scenes  1  and  2  become 
Scenes  2  and  3  respectively.  This  is  certainly  a  better  ar¬ 
rangement  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  as  it  places  a 
comparatively  dull  Scene  at  the  beginning  instead  of  the 
end  of  the  Act,  which  by  that  means  is  made  to  conclude 
with  a  Scene  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  are  both  concerned,  and  which  marks  a  distinct 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  story.— F.  A.  M.] 

10.  Line  1:  Call  here  my  VARLET.— In  Minsheu  varlet  is 
translated  by  famulus,  and  Steevens  quotes  from  Holin- 
shed’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt:  “divers  were 
releeved  by  their  varlets,  and  conveied  out  of  the  field.” 
The  word,  in  fact/meant  then  what  valet  (of  which  it  is 
simply  an  earlier  form)  does  now.  So  Cotgrave  gives  “a 
groom,  a  stripling”  for  the  O.F.  varlet,  upon  which 
Manage  remarks,  Dictionnaire,  1750:  “des  escuyers 
trenchans  estoient  appellds  valets.  C’estoit  aussi  un 
Gentil-homme  qui  n’estoit  pas  chevalier?”  In  this  way 
the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  the  knave  in  a  pack  of 
cards. 


11.  Line  7:  and  skilful  to  their  strength.— Par  Shake¬ 
speare’s  use  of  “to” -“in  addition  to,”  see  Abbott’s 
Shakespearian  Grammar,  pp.  121,  122.  Compare  Mac¬ 
beth,  iii.  1.  51-53: 

’t  is  much  he  dares; 

And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 

He  hath  a  wisdom; 

and  same  play,  i.  6.  19. 

12.  Line  14:  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make.— Evidently  a 
proverbial  phrase,  equivalent  to  “  I  will  keep  clear  of  it." 
Cf.  line  85.  So  in  Much  Ado,  iii.  3.  56:  “and,  for  such 
kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them,  why, 
the  more  is  for  your  honesty.” 

13.  Lines  30,  31: 

And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts , — 

So,  traitor’— ‘  when  she  comes! ’  —  When  is  she  thence ? 
We  have  here  an  excellent  correction  of  the  text.  Qq, 
and  F.  1  and  F.  2  gave: 

then  she  comes,  when  she  is  thence. 

The  change  is  unimpeachable;  the  credit  is  due  to  llowe, 
second  edn. 

14.  Line  41:  An  her  hair  urre  not  somewhat  darker. — 
This  is  one  of  the  many  allusions  that  might  be  quoted 
to  the  distaste  felt  by  our  ancestors  for  dark  hair  and 
eyes.  Walker  (A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  of 
Shakespeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  190)  aptly  refers  to  Massinger’s 
Parliament  of  Love,  where,  in  act  ii.  scene  3,  Beauprd 
says: 

Like  me,  sir ! 

One  of  my  dark  complexion? 

—Massinger’s  Works,  Cunningham's  ed.  p.  172, 

Still  more  to  the  point,  however,  is  Sonnet  exxvii.,  the  first 
of  the  second  great  series  of  sonnets: 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair, 

Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 

Rut  now  is  black  beauty’s  successive  heir, 

And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame. 

Therefore  my  mistress’  brows  are  raven  black, 

Her  eyes  so  suited,  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such  who,  not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 

Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem. 

Compare  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  iii.  198,  199,  and  the 
note  (197)  on  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  2.  257.  Bed 
hair  was  regarded  by  the  Puritans  as  a  decided  blemish; 
cf,  Middleton’s  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  iii.  2  (Dyce’s 
ed.),  vol.  iv.  p.  47. 

15.  Line  55:  Handlest  in  thy  discourse,  0,  that  her 
HAND.— -For  a  similar  word-play  compare  Titus  Androni- 
cus,  iii.  2.  29.  Malone  well  remarks  upon  the  curious 
reverence  which  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  felt  for  the 
beauty  of  a  woman’s  hand.  Note,  for  instance,  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  suggestiveness  of  the  epithets  and  imagery  in 
the  following  passages:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3.  35,  36, 
where  we  have  the  splendid  lines: 

they  may  seize 

On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet’s  hand ; 

Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4.  373-376: 

■  'this  hand. 

As  soft  as  dove's  down  and  as  white  as  it, 

Or  Ethiopian’s  tooth,  or  the  fann’d  snow,  that’s  bolted 
By  the  northern  blasts  thrice  o’er ; 
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and  .Lucrece,  393-395,  a  perfect  picture : 

"Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 

Ou  the  green  coverlet;  whose  perfect  white 
Show’d  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 

[In  tlie  Q.  the  punctuation  is  thus: 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse :  O  that  her  hand. 

The  Ff.  have: 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse.  O  that  her  Hand. 

Some  editors,  having  regard  to  the  punctuation  of  the 
old  copies,  make  the  verb  handiest  govern  some  of  the 
nouns  in  the  line  above.  Capell,  for  instance,  puts  a 
semicolon  after  gait  in  line  54,  making  her  voice  governed 
by  handiest.  Malone  was  the  first  to  punctuate  line  55 
as  it  is  in  our  text.  Other  conjectures  have  been  made 
by  various  editors  in  order  to  make  the  passage  intelli¬ 
gible.  With  regard  to  the  punctuation  of  the  old  copies, 
certainly  0  that  her  hand  seems  more  like  an  exclama¬ 
tion  than  the  object  of  the  sentence;  but  if  we  take  that 
her  hand  to  be  the  accusative  case,  and  explain  it  as  we 
have  in  our  foot-note,  then  we  must  suppose  0  to  be 
strictly  a  mere  interjection,  a  parenthetical  expression  of 
rapture.  For  that  her  hand  —  “ that  hand  of  hers”  com¬ 
pare  the  following  passages:— Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii. 
3.  19:  “Thy demon  that  thy  spirit;”  and  in  the  same  play, 
iv.  14.  79:  “Draw  that  thy  honest  sword;”  and  also  Mac¬ 
beth,  i.  7.  53:  “that  their  fitness.” — 1\  A.  M.] 

16.  Line  57:  to  'whose  soft  seizure.—  Seizure  is  used  pas¬ 
sively;  touch  would  be  more  natural. 

17.  Lines  58,  59: 

The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  SPIRIT  OF  SENSE 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman. 

These  lines  are  not  easy.  What  are  we  to  make  of  spirit 
of  sense?  Warburton,  of  course,  emended,  proposing 
spite  of  sense;  upon  which  Johnson  bluntly  remarked: 
“it  is  not  proper  to  make  a  lover  profess  to  praise  his 
mistress  in  spite  of  sense;  for  though  he  often  does  it  in 
spite  of  the  sense  of  others,  his  own  senses  are  subdued 
to  his  desires.”  I  see  no  necessity  for  any  alteration.  I 
think  the  sense  is:  “seme,  Le.  sensitiveness  personified, 
Is  not  so  delicate,  so  impalpable,  as  Cressida’s  hand.”  I 
believe  the  words  can  bear  this  interpretation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  carry  on  the  line  of  thought.  To  make 
spirit  of  sense  a  mere  variant  on  whose  soft  seizure 
is  surely  wrong;  the  lines  contain  two  distinct  concep¬ 
tions.  Also  we  must  not  press  hard  as  the  palm ,  etc. 
too  closely;  the  poet  merely  wishes  to  suggest  something 
rough  and  coarse  in  contrast  to  that  which,  next  to 
Cressida’s  hand,  is  the  most  ethereal  thing  we  can  con¬ 
ceive,  viz.  sensitiveness  itself.  Compare  iii.  3. 106,  and 
Julius  Ciesar,  iv.  3.  74. 

18.  Line  68:  she  has  the  MENDS  in  her  own  hands . — This, 
ah  Rfceevens  satisfactorily  shows,  was  a  cant  phrase  meaning 
“  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain;  do  the  best  one  can.” 
In  this  sense  is  it  used  by  Field  in  his  Woman  is  A 
Weathercock,  1612:  “  I  shall  stay  here  and  have  my  head 
broke,  and  then  I  ham  the  mends  in  my  own  hands1* 
(Dodsley,  Old  Flays,  ed.  Carew  Hazlitt  (1875),  vol.  xi. 
p.  25).  Johnson’s  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  char¬ 
acteristic:  “She  may  mend  her  complexion  with  the 
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assistance  of  cosmetics,”  on  the  principle  apparently  ad¬ 
vocated  in  Randolph's  Jealous  Lovers,  iv.  3: 

Paint,  ladies,  while  you  live,  and  plaister  fair, 

But  when  the  house  is  fallen,  ’t  is  past  repair. 

—Works  (Hazlitt’s  ed.),  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

19.  Lines  78,  79:  as  fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sun¬ 
day.— Friday  being  a  fast  day  when  the  “suit  of  humilia¬ 
tion  ”  would  be  worn,  while  Sunday  is  a  signal  for  don¬ 
ning  smart  attire.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
glaring  anachronism;  the  play  is  full  of  such  errors. 

20.  Line  99:  And  he  *s  as  TETCHY  to  be  woo’d;  i.e.  “fret¬ 
ful;”  a  corruption,  perhaps,  of  “touchy.”  So  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  i.  3.  32: 

To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out 

21.  Line  105:  Let  it  be  call'd  the  WILD  and  WANDERING 
food.— A  finely  alliterative  effect  that  comes  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  introductory  stanzas  to  In  Memoriam.  Later 
on  in  the  same  poem  Tennyson  beautifully  applies  the 
epithet  wandering  to  the  sea: 

O  Mother,  praying  God  will  save 
Thy  sailor— while  thy  head  is  bow’d, 

His  heavy-shotted  hammock  shroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave.  —Canto  vi. 

22.  Line  108:  How  now ,  Prince  Troilus  !  wherefore  not 
afield?— Troilus  is  always  a  dissyllable  in  Shakespeare;  so 
Walker,  Shakespeare’s  Versification,  pp.  164-166.  Thus 
in  Lucrece,  1486,  we  have: 

Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds. 

Again  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  the  almost  incom¬ 
parable  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  lines  3,  4: 

in  such  a  night 

Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Troyan  walls. 

The  only  possible  exception  occurs  in  the  present  play, 
v.  2.  161,  where  the  common  reading  is : 

May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attach’d? 

Probably  Shakespeare  thought  the  name  was  derived  from 
Troy.  Peele,  we  may  note,  treats  the  word  rightly  as  a 
trisyllable;  e.g.  Tale  of  Troy: 

So  hardy  was  the  true  knight  Troilus. 

— Peele’s  Works,  p.  555. 

23.  Line  109:  this  woman’s  answer  sorts.— Troilus 
means  that  the  logic  of  his  reply— “  not  there  because  not 
there  " — is  the  logic,  or  rather  no-logic,  in  which  women 
indulge;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  play  upon  woman , 
ivamajiish. 

24.  Line  115:  Paris  is  gor’d  with  Menelaus '  horn. — 
Alluding  to  the  idea  of  which  our  old  dramatists  make 
perpetual  mention,  that  the  husband  of  an  unfaithful 
wife  was  a  cuckold,  or  as  Mirabel  says  in  The  Wild  Goose 
Chase,  i.  3:  “a  gentleman  of  antler.”  Perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject  comes  in  Middleton’s 
A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  where  we  hardly  know 
whether  most  to  ridicule  or  to  despise  the  complacent 
Allwit.  Similar  references  occur  later  on  in  this  play. 

ACT  I.  Scene  2. 

25.  LineS:  he  was  harness’d  LIGHT. — Light  may  refer 
to  the  weight  of  their  armour;  more  probably,  however, 
it  means  “nimbly,”  “quickly.”  Theobald  needlessly 
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altered  to  “harness-dight,"  a  reading,  he  remarked,  which 
“gives  us  the  poet’s  meaning  in  the  properest  terms 
imaginable."  He  was  followed  by  Hanmer. 

26.  Lines  9,  10: 

Where  EVERY  FLOWER 
Did,  as  a  ‘prophet,  WEEP. 

So  in  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1.  204: 

And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  littl a  flower. 

Dew  on  the  ground  naturally  suggests  tears. 

27.  Line  15:  a  very  mail  per  se.— Grey  refers  to  the 
Testament  of  Cresseide: 

Of  fairs  Cresseide,  the  floure  and  a  perse 
Of  Troi  and  Greece. 

28.  Line  20:  their  particular  additions.— Here,  as  often, 
in  the  sense  of  “titles,"  “denominations."  Malone  says 
it  was  a  law  term,  and  in  Cowell’s  Interpreter  (ed.  1637) 
Addition  is  thus  explained,  “a  title  given  to  a  man  over 
and  above  his  Christian  and  surname,  shewing  his  estate, 
degree,  occupation,  trade,  age,  place  of  dwelling,  Ac." 
Compare  Coriolanus,  i.  9.  66;  and  for  an  instance  outside 
Shakespeare,  Bussy  D’Ambois,  iv.  1: 

Man  is  a  name  of  honour  for  a  king: 

Additions  take  away  from  each  thing. 

— Chapman’s  Works,  p.  163. 

29.  Line  28:  merry  AGAINST  THE  HAIR.— Compare  cl 
co7itre-poil:  as  we  should  say,  “against  the  grain.”  The 
idea  came  from  stroking  the  fur  of  animals  the  reverse 
way.  Justice  Shallow  uses  the  expression  in  Merry  Wives, 
ii.  3.  41: 

if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions. 

30.  Line  46:  When  were  you  at  ILIUM?— Shakespeare, 
as  Hanmer  and  the  other  editors  point  out,  applies  the 
name  Ilium  only  to  Priam’s  palace,  and  not  to  the  city  at 
large.  In  this  he  was  following  Caxton’s  Destruction  of 
Troy,  where  the  palace  is  thus  described:  “In  this  open 
space  of  the  city,  upon  a  rock,  King  Priamus  did  build 
his  rich  palace  named  Ilion ,  that  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  strongest  in  all  the  world.  It  was  of  height  five 
hundred  paces,  besides  the  height  of  the  towers,  whereof 
there  was  great  plenty,  so  high,  as  it  seemed  to  them  that 
saw  from  far,  they  reacht  Heaven.  And  in  this  palace 
King  Priamus  did  make  the  richest  Hall  that  was  at 
that  time  in  all  the  world:  within  which  was  his  throne; 
and  the  table  whereupon  he  did  eat,  and  held  his  estate 
among  his  nobles,  princes,  lords,  and  barons,  was  of  gold 
and  silver,  precious  stones,  and  of  ivory"  (bk.  iii.  p.  5,  ed. 
1708). 

31.  Line  58:  he  'll  lay  about  him  to-day. — We  have  a 
similar  expression  in  Henry  V.  v.  2.  147:  “  I  could  lay  on 
like  a  butcher;  ”  and  compare  Macbeth’s,  “  Lay  on,  Mac¬ 
duff,"  v.  8.  33. 

32.  Line  SO:  gone  "barefoot  to  India. — A  like  exploit  is 
suggested  in  Othello,  iv.  3.  38, 39:  “  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice 
would  have  walked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of 
his  nether  lip.”  We  are  reminded  somewhat  of  the  vera¬ 
cious  Chronicles  of  Sir  John  Maundeville. 

33.  Line  92:  Hector  shall  not  have  his  WIT;  i.e.  Troilus’ 
wit.  For  wit  Q.  and  Ff.  read  will.  Rowe  made  the  change. 
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34.  Line  118:  Then  she  ’s  a  merry  Creek.— Compare  iv. 
4.  58.  It  is  a  classical  touch.  See  Horace,  Satires,  ii.  2. 
2,  where  the  hard  life  of  a  Roman  soldier  is  contrasted 
with  the  easier,  somewhat  dl'eminate  ways  of  the  Creek  : 

Si  Rmn.uui  fiitig.it 
Militia  assuetum  Gr^r.ir:. 

So  in  Plautus,  Mostellaria,  i.  1.  2L,  iwrgravari-  per  to  tarn 
noctem  potare  (Ore Hi).  The  idea  passed  into  classical 
English;  e.g.  Ben  Jonson,  Volpone,  iii.  f>: 

Let's  die  like  Romans 
Since  we  have  lived  like  Grecians. 

—Works,  iii.  p.  c6i,  and  Gifford’s  note. 

Minsheu  (1617)  gives  (under  Greeke)  “a  menu  Greeke , 
hilaris  Grceeus,  a  Jester;’’  and  in  Roister  I  buster  one  of 
the  dramatis  personae  is  Mathew  Mery  greeke  who  through¬ 
out  acts  up  to  his  name;  of.  i.  1,  Arber’s  Reprint,  p.  13. 
Hares  (Halli well’s  ed.)  has  a  vague  gencralism:  “the 
Greeks  were  proverbially  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as 
fond  of  good  living  and  free  potations." 

35.  Line  120:  into  the  COMPASS’D  ’window.  —  For  com¬ 
passed  =  “rounded,”  compare  Venus  and  Adonis,  272: 
‘  ‘  compass'd  crest;  ’’  also  t(  compass'd  cape"  (Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3.  140).  (t£ow  window”  would  be  more  intel¬ 
ligible  to  us.  Compassed ,  according  to  Malone,  was  also 
applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  ceiling. 

36.  Line  129:  so  old  a  lifter.— A  word  that  has  only 
survived  in  the  special  phrases,  shoplifter  and  cattie- 
Ufter.  Though  not  found  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare  it 
occurs  with  tolerable  frequency  in  the  Elizabethan  dra¬ 
matists.  So  in  Ben  ^orison’s  Cynthia’s  Revels,  i.  1,  we 
have  “one  other  peculiar  virtue  you  possess,  is  lift¬ 
ing"  (Works,  vol.  ii.  231).  In  Middleton’s  Roaring  Girl, 
“cheaters,  lifters  and  foists"  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
sentence  (Works,  vol.  ii.  546).  Etymologically  the  word 
is  best  seen  in  the  Gothic  hlif an —to  steal;  cognate  with 
Latin  elepere  (Skeat). 

37.  Line  158:  With  mill-stmies.—A  proverbial  phrases* 
not  to  weep  at  all,  to  be  hard-hearted.  Cl  Richard  III. 
i.  3.  354: 

Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools’  eyes  fall  tears; 
and  see  notes  160  and  204  of  that  play. 

38.  Line  171:  Here ’s  but  one  and  fifty  hairs.— Curiously 
enough  Q.  and  Ff.  unanimously  give  “  two  and  fifty.”  The 
correction  (Theobald’s)  ought,  I  think,  to  be  adopted, 
though  the  Cambridge  editors  keep  to  the  copies.  Fifty 
was  the  traditional  number  of  Priam’s  sons.  Shakespeare, 
however,  may  have  made  the  mistake. 

39.  Line  178:  “The  forked  one.”— See  note  24;  and 
compare  Othello,  iii.  3.  276: 

Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 

So,  too,  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2.  186,  spoken  appropriately 
enough  by  Leontes. 

40.  Line  182:  that  it  passed.— The  meaning  is  clear:  “it 
was  excesssive,  beggared  description.  ”  So  in  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  we  have  (i.  1.  310)  “the  women  have  so  cried 
and  shriek’d  at  it,  that  it  pass’d;”  and  later  in  the  same 
play  the  verb  occurs  twice  in  the  present  tense,  with  the 
same  meaning:  “Why,  this  passes!  Master  Ford,"  iv.  2. 
127,  and  line  143.  See  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 12,  and  com- 
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pare  the  ordinary  adjectival  use  of  the  participle,  pass¬ 
ing.  For  instances  outside  Shakespeare  note  Greene, 
Works,  p.  100,  and  Peele,  Works,  p.  510. 

41.  .Line  206:  That's  ANTENOR:  he  has  a  shreivd  wit.— 
Shakespeare,  as  Steevens  points  out,  is  thinking  of  Lyd¬ 
gate’s  description  of  Anterior: 

Copious  in  words,  and  one  that  much  time  spent 
To  jest,  whenas  he  was  in  companie. 

So  driely,  that  no  man  could  it  espie : 

And  therewith  held  his  countenance  so  well. 

That  every  man  received  great  content 

To  heare  him  speake,  and  pretty  jests  to  tell, 

When  he  was  pleasant  and  in  merriment: 

For  tho’  that  he  most  commonly  was  sad, 

Yet  in  his  speech  some  jest  he  always  had. 

Antenor  was  one  of  the  Trojan  leaders  who  escaped; 
see  Virgil’s  iEneid,  i.  242-249. 

42.  Line  212:  Will  he  give  you  the  nod?— Steevens  says 
that  to  , give  ike  nod  was  a  card  term.  There  certainly  was 
a  game  called  noddy,  to  which  references  are  not  infre¬ 
quent.  Compare,  for  instance,  Westward  Ho,  iv.  1: 

Bird.  Come,  shall ’s  go  to  noddy) 

Honey.  Ay,  an  thou  wilt,  for  half  an  hour. 

—Webster’s  Works,  p.  029. 

In  any  case,  Cressida  is  simply  playing  on  the  slang 
meaning  of  noddy,  which  then,  as  now,  signified  “a 
simpleton;”  hence  she  hints  that  if  Pandarus  gets  another 
nod  he  will  be  more  of  a  noddy  than  ever.  I  find  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  quibble  in  Northward  Ho,  ii.  1: 

’Sfoot,  what  triers  at  noddy  are  these?  — Webster,  p.  258. 

Minsheu,  I  may  add,  has  a  very  characteristic  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  word:  “A  Noddie;  because  he  nods  when  he 
should  speake— A  foole”  (Dictionary,  1617). 

43.  line  228:  by  God's  lut—A.  curious  oath,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  proverbial.  So  in  Field’s  A  Wo¬ 
man  is  a  Weathercock,  v.  2,  we  have: 

Why  then,  by  God’s  lid,  thou  art  a  base  rogue.  I  knew  I  should  live 
to  tell  thee  so.  — Dodsley,  ed.  1875,  vol.  xi.  p.  81. 

For  lid « eyelid,  cf.  Hamlet,  i.  2.  70,  71: 

Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust. 

44.  Line  245:  He  lends  is  a  priest— So  in  Cax  ton’s  De¬ 
struction  of  Troy,  bk.  iii.  p.  3,  he  is  “a  man  that  knew 
all  the  arts  liberal.”  After  the  fall  of  Troy  Uelemis  re¬ 
appears  in  the  third  book  of  the  iEneid,  lines  295-505. 

45.  Line  280:  balced  with  no  DATE  in  the  pic, — Pies  with 
dates  in  them  appear  to  have  been  almost  as  inevitable 
in  Elizabethan  cookery  as  the  “green  sauce”  with  which 
the  dramatists  garnished  their  dishes,  or  as  those  plates 
of  prunes  to  which  continual  reference  is  made.  Com¬ 
pare  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  4.  2: 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

So,  too,  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  1. 172. 

46.  Line  283:  at  what  ward  you  LIE.— The  poet  has  bor¬ 
rowed  a  term  from  fencing.  So  in  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4. 
215,  216: 

Thou  knmvest  my  old  ward;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  ray  point. 

47.  Lines  304-306: 

Pan.  I  ’ll  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Ores.  To  bring,  uncle? 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus . 
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This  very  obscure  and  doubtful  expression  to  bring  occurs 
in  Peele’s  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes: 

And  I  ’ll  close  with  Bryan  till  I  have  gotten  the  thing 

That  he  hath  promised  me,  and  then  I  'll  be  with  him  to  bring. 

— Peele’s  Works,  p.  503. 

Commenting  on  the  passage  just  quoted,  Dyce  gives 
several  other  places  where  the  phrase  is  found:  Kyd’s 
Spanish  Tragedy,  i.  2;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful 
Lady,  v.  4;  and  Harington’s  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxxix. 
48.  In  addition  to  these  Grant  White  quotes  from  Tusser’s 
Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry: 

For  carman  and  colier  harps  both  on  a  string, 

In  winter  they  cast  to  be  with  thee  to  bring. 

See  also  Dyce’s  Middleton,  ii.  147,  with  Ills  glossary  to 
Shakespeare,  p.  52.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  cannot 
be  determined;  it  was  a  piece  of  contemporary  slang,  the 
key  to  which  has  been  lost.  To  bring,  uncle ?  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  printed  as  a  query. 

48.  Lines  313:  Things  won  are  done;  JOY’S  SOUL  lies  in 
the  doing.—  That  is  to  say,  “the  essence  of  the  pleasure 
lies  in  the  doing:”  a  fine  expression.  F.  2  and  F.  3  have 
the  soule's  joy,  a  correction  as  obvious  as  it  is  tame  and 
ineffective.  Hanmer  preferred  it.  The  best  commentary 
on  the  thought  developed  in  the  passage  is  the  great  son¬ 
net  cxxix. : 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action. 

For  the  converse  idea  we  may  compare  the  Friar’s  speech 
in  Much  Ado,  iv.  1.  220-225. 

48.  Lines  319-321: 

Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech: 

Then ,  though  my  heart’s  content  firm  love,  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

If  line  319  is  to  be  altered,  we  should,  I  think,  adopt 
(with  Singer)  Mr.  Harness’s  very  ingenious  suggestion— 
“  Achieved ,  men  us  command.”  Collier’s  “ Achieved  men 
still  command,”  seems  to  me  far  less  satisfactory.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  text  of  the  copies  should  be 
retained.  The  difficulty  comes  from  the  poet’s  charac¬ 
teristic  compression  of  thought,  and  in  such  maxims  the 
sense  generally  gains  in  concentration  at  the  expense  of 
the  clearness  of  expression.  Summarized,  the  lines  mean: 
“  When  men  have  won  us  they  are  our  rulers;  before  they 
win  us  they  are  our  suppliants.”  For  achievement  com¬ 
pare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2.  268: 

Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free. 

In  the  next  line  (320)  Warburton  took  heart’s  content  to 
signify  “heart’s  capacity.”  Perhaps,  however,  Cressida 
simply  means  that  love  is  the  basis  of  her  happiness. 

ACT  I.  Scene  3. 

50.  Lines  14, 15: 

trial  did  draw 

BIAS  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 

These  are  bowling  terms,  best  illustrated  perhaps  by  a 
passage  in  King  John,  ii.  574-579: 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world. 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well, 

Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground. 

Till  this  advantage,  this  vile-drawing  bias, 
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This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 

Makes  it  take  head  ,  .  . 

The  original  meaning  of  bias  is  seen  in  its  derivation: 
F.  Metis,  a  slant,  slope;  hence,  an  inclination  to  one  side. 


51.  Lines  17-19: 

Why,  then,  you  princes, 

Do  you  with  cheeks  abash’d  behold  our  works, 

And  call  them  shames  .  .  . 

Them  must  clearly  refer  back  to  works ,  which  Walker 
condemns  as  “palpably  wrong”  (A  Critical  Examination, 
iii.  p.  192).  Works,  though  not  impossible,  is  certainly  weak. 
We  want  a  more  definite  word,  implying  “disgrace,” 
“defeat,”  and  it  is  tempting  to  adopt  (as  does  Dyce)  the 
correction  of  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  'wrecks.  Singer  less 
happily  proposed  mocks, 

52.  Line  32:  Nestor  shall  APPLY. — Perhaps  in  the  sense 
of  “attend  to." 


53.  Line  45:  Or  made  a  TOAST  for  Neptune.  — Referring 
to  the  custom  of  soaking  toast  in  wine.  So  in  the  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  5.  3,  Falstaff,  adjuring  Bardolph  to  fetch  a 
quart  of  sack,  adds:  “put  a  toast  in’t.”  In  the  passage 
before  us  the  “saucy  boat”  is  to  be  the  dainty  morsel  for 
Neptune  to  swallow. 


54.  Line  48:  The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the 
breese. — F.  1  has  brieze  here,  and  in  the  passage  from 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  quoted  below,  breeze.  The  word  is 
also  written  brize,  and  in  Minsheu  brie;  a  species  of  sting¬ 
ing  gadfly,  often  used  metaphorically  to  signify  some¬ 
thing  *  ‘  stinging,  ”  “  annoying.  ”  Cf .  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 


iii.  10. 14: 


The  breese  upon,  her,  like  a  cow  in  June. 


So  in  Ben  Jonson’s  The  Poetaster,  iii.  1.: 

I  can  hold  no  longer, 

This  brize  has  prick’d  my  patience. 

— Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  441, 

It  is,  as  drey  in  his  notes  points  out,  the  word  used  by 
Dryden  in  translating  Georgies,  iii.  235: 

This  flying  plague,  to  mark  its  quality, 

JEstros  the  Grecians  call,  Asylus  we ; 

A  fierce,  loud  sounding  breeze ,  their  stings  draw  blood, 

And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood. 


55.  Line  51 :  And  flies  FLED  under  shade.— That  is  to  say, 
“are  fled.”  Theobald  and  Hanmer  needlessly  changed 
to  “get  under  shade.”  Walker’s  “ flee  under”  is  prefer¬ 
able. 


56.  Line  54:  RETORTS  to  chiding  fortune.—  F.  1  and  F. 
2  have  retyres ;  F.  3  and  F,  4,  and  Quarto,  retires.  Some 
change  is  necessary.  Hanmer  and  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector 
proposed  replies;  Pope,  returns;  Staunton,  rechides ;  Dyce 
—and  this  is  certainly  the  best— retorts.  So  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  editors  and  Globe  Edn. 

57.  Line  64:  Should  hold  up  high  in  BRASS. — The  editors 
are  doubtless  right  in  tracing  here  an  allusion  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  engraving  laws  and  public  records  on  brass,  and 
hanging  them  up  on  the  walls  of  temples  and  other  build¬ 
ings  of  general  resort.  It  is  the  reference,  perhaps,  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 11, 12. 

58.  Line  65:  As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch’d  in  silver. — A 
technical  engraver’s  term.  The  word  has.  survived  in 
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hatchment  and  “cross  hatching,”  a  process,  I  believe, 
of  shading  familiar  to  all  artists.  Cotgrave  has  “hache 
royalle;”  also  “ha die  d’armes."  The  verb  hacher  he 
translates  “to  haeke,  shread,  slice;  also,  to  hatch  a  hilt” 
Similarly  hache =  “hatched  as  the  hilt  of  a  sword.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  allusion  is  to  enamel  work  or  carving  of  some 
sort  on  the  handle.  In  any  case,  it  enables  us  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  rather  curious  phrase  “  hatched  in 
blood,”  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  occasionally  use 
(e.g.  in  the  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  1),  the  fact  simply 
being  that  the  blood  dripping  from  the  blade  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  kind  of  ornament.  In  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 
257,  Sir  Andrew  is  described  as  a  “knight,  dubb’d  with 
unhatch’d  rapier  and  on  carpet  consideration,”  though 
some  editors  there  read  unbacked.  Taking  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  we  must  refer  silver,  not,  as  did  Johnson,  to  Nestor’s 
voice,  but  to  his  white  hair.  Compare  line  296,  and  iv.  5. 
209.  Tyrwhitt  conjectured  thatched;  but  he  must  have 
forgotten,  or  did  not  know  of,  Shirley’s  exact  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare's  line: 

Thy  hair  is  flue  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatch'd  with  silver. 

—Love  in  a  Maze,  ii.  2,  Shirley’s  Works,  Gifford's  ed.  ii.  p.  301, 

The  following  lines  (66-68)  need  no  explanation,  much 
less  correction:  bond  of  air  is  thoroughly  Shakespearian. 
The  whole  passage  is  evidently  a  reminiscence  of  a  stanza 
in  Lucrece,  1401-1407: 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 

As ’t  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight; 

Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand, 

That  it  beguiled  attention,  charm’d  the  sight: 

In  speech,  it  seem’d,  his  beard,  ail  silver  while, 

Wagg’d  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding'  breath,  which  purl’d  up  to  the  sky. 

The  suggested  comparison  is  not,  I  think,  without  point. 

59.  Line  73:  When  rank  Ther sites  opes  his  mastio  jaws. 
—Apparently  mastic  is  a  corrupt  form  of  mastigia,  which 
in  Terence  means  “a  rascal,”  literally  “  one  that  always 
wants  whipping.”  In  late  Latin  the  word  came  to  sig¬ 
nify  “a  whip,”  “scourge,”  and  that  must  be  the  sense 
here.  Many  editors,  however,  read  mastiff.  This  line, 
it  should  be  noted,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Fleay  to  lend 
very  strong  support  to  his  theory  that  the  character  of 
Thersites  is  a  satirical  portrait  of  Dekker.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  Dekker  in  the  Poetaster  is  called  rank ,  an  astonish¬ 
ing  coincidence  with  the  first  half  of  our  verse,  While 
mastic  is  the  clearest  of  allusions  to  Dekker’s  Satiro- 
Mastix.  It  is  ingenious,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  la  critique. 

60.  Line  81.  When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive. 
—The  general  should  be  to  an  army  what  the  hive  is  to 
the  bees,  viz.  tbe  central  rallying  point  to  which  each 
member  may  resort.  The  sense  is  excellent.  Yet  the 
frenzy  of  emendation  has  not  spared  the  line.  Not  likes; 
is  not  Weed  0’?,  is  not  the  life  of,  have  all  been  suggested. 

61.  Line  85:  the  planets,  and  this  CENTRE. — Referring 
obviously  to  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  in  which 
the  earth  was  the  centre.  So  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 157-159; 

I  will  find 

Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

“Fix  like  the  centre”  was  not  an  unusual  expression. 
Cf.  Bussy  D’Ambois,  ii.  1,  Chapman’s  Works,  p.  152. 
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32.  Line  S7:  Insistere,  course,  proportion,  Ac.— Insis¬ 
tin'!'  seems  to  ■  constancy,  persistency.  According  to  Nares 
the  word  docs  not,  occur  elsewhere.  We  may  note  here 
that  this  tine  speech,  where  the  perfect  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression  leaves  little  scope  for  the  anno¬ 
tator,  has  been  mercilessly  mangled  in  Dryden’s  version. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  the  seene  (with  which  Dry  den  opens 
his  play)  has  l»een  unsparingly  retrenched. 

63.  Line  100:  married  culm  of  states.— Married  here 
simply  means  ‘‘closely  united,”  as  in  Milton’s: 

I  .ydi.m  airs 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

Compare  Romeo  and  Juliet,  note  43. 

64.  Line  113:  And  make  a  sol*  of  all  this  solid  globe. — 
So  in  Lear,  ii.  2.  3f>:  “  Draw,  you  rogue,  .  .  .  I’ll  make 
a  sop  o’  the  moonshine  of  you.”  Compare,  too,  Richard 
III.  i.  4.  102;  see  also  note  53. 

65.  Line  127:  .1  ml  this  nkulkiTIon  of  degree  it  is.- 
AY gleet  ion  occurs  again  in  IYriclcs,  iii.  3,  20,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  Kf.  read  neglect.  The  general  idea  brought  out  in 
the  passage  is,  that  eaeli  man  desires  to  aggrandize  him¬ 
self,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  slights  his  immediate  superior* 

66.  lane  137:  Troy  in  our  weakness  STANDS.  -Stands(Q.) 
is  more  graphic  than  lives  (Kf.);  at,  least  it  seems  to  remind 
ns  of  Virgil’s  “Trmaqm*  nunc  s tarot.” 

67.  Line  133:  And,  like  a  STRITTING  PLAYER.  -It  is 
curious  to  note  with  what  almost  invariable  contempt 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  Mage  and  of  the  actor’s  calling, 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  his  own.  Compare  the 
famous  lines  in  Macbeth,  v.  f>.  24-26: 

I.ifrS  Imt  .i  walking  shadow,  a  peer  player 
That  .\irutv  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  ts  heard  no  more. 

Above  all,  in  the  Sonnets,  where  alone  we  can  trace  the 
personality  of  the  poet,  where-  •  to  adopt  Matthew  Arnold's 
line  Shakespeare  “abides  our  question"— he  gives  full 
vent  to  his  loathing  of  the  actor's  life: 

Alas,  *t  is  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 

Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 

Made  old  oliVnees  of  aflVeuons  new.  .  .  . 

This  (ex.)  and  the  following  sonnet  are  purely  autobio- 
gtaphical;  they  let  us  know  how  Shakespeare  estimated 
the  art  of  the  actor, 

'  I;or  he  who  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
Can  scarce  protract  his  fame  thro*  half  an  age; 

Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save — 

Doth  art  and  artist  Slave  one  common  grave. 

The  lines  were  written  by  Garrick.  [T  cannot  agree  with 
the  views  here  expressed  by  Air.  Verity,  although  they  are 
doubtless  shared  by  many.  In  this  passage,  and  in  the 
one  taken  from  Macbeth,  Shakespeare  is  merely  putting 
into  the  mouths  of  his  characters  the  conventional  estimate 
of  the  actor’s  profession  which  was  held,  by  Society  in  his 
time.  The  dignified  and  nobly- worded  defence  of  acting 
and  actors  by  Hamlet  is  worth  a  hundred  such  common¬ 
place  sneers;  and  as  for  Sonnet  cxL  (not  ex:.,  which  latter 
has  little  to  do  with  his  profession  of  actor),  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  Its  unhealthy  and  morbid  tone 


does  Shakespeare  little  credit.  If  once  we  lose  sight  of 
the  intense  artificiality  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Sonnets,  we  must  be  driven  to  very  awkward  conclusions 
as  to  Shakespeare’s  character.— p.  a.  m.] 

68.  Line  157:  o’er-wrested  seeming.-^.  and  Ff.  read 
“ore-rested;  ”  the  correction  (made  by  Pope)  seems  certain. 
For  the  metaphor  compare  iii.  3.  23,  and  note  194.  Delius' 
o'er-jested  is  ingenious. 

69.  Line  171:  Arming  to  answer  in  a  night-alarm. — So 
in  Henry  V.  ii.  4.  2,  3: 

And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 

In  each  case  the  idea  is  “repelling  an  attack.” 

70.  Line  ISO:  Sever  a  Is  and  generals  of  GRACE  EXACT. — 
This  seems  to  mean  “  our  individual  and  collective  quali¬ 
ties  of  perfection,”  or  as  Johnson  phrases  it,  of  “excel¬ 
lence  irreprehensible;  ”  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  some 
corruption  in  the  line.  Staunton’s  suggestion  “of  grace 
and  act  ”  would  make  fair  sense.  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector 
gave  “all  grace  extract i.e.  deprived  of  all  the  grace 
which  really  belonged  to  them. 

71.  Line  184:  Ms  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  PARADOXES. 
—The  force  of  paradox  is  not  very  clear.  Johnson  wished 
that  the  copies  had  given  parodies. 

72.  Line  195:  To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure : 
i.e.  he  minimizes  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed. 
In  the  following  speech  Ulysses  develops  the  idea  that  in 
war  policy  and  forethought  should  count  for  more  than 
brute  strength  and  bravery. 

73.  Line  205:  They  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet- 
war.— -Theobald  punctuated  “bed- work  mapp’ry,  closet 
war,”  i.e.  treating  bed-work  as  an  adjective. 

74.  Lines  211,  212: 

A  chilles"  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis1  sons; 

i.e.  at  this  rate  Achilles'  horse  is  as  good  as  Achilles  him¬ 
self.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Achilles  was  the  son  of 
“sea-born”  Thetis. 

75.  Line  224:  A  stranger  to  those  most  impenal  looks.— 
And  yet  this  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.  Perhaps,  as 
Steevens  explains,  Shakespeare  thought  that  the  leaders 
on  either  side  fought  with  heavers  to  their  helmets  after 
the  manner  of  the  mediaeval  knights.  So  in  act  iv.  5. 195, 
196,  Nestor  says  to  Hector: 

this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 

I  never  saw  till  now, 

76.  Line  235:  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair.— The 
word  debonair  only  occurs  in  this  passage  in  Shakespeare. 
Milton’s  line  in  L’ Allegro  (24)  it  would  he  superfluous  to 
quote,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  Milton  was 
plagiarizing  from  Thomas  Randolph,  in  whose  Aristippus 
we  have: 

A  bowl  of  wine  is  wondrous  good  cheer, 

To  make  one  blithe,  buxom  and  debonair. 

Perhaps  Randolph  in  turn  had  remembered  Pericles, 
i.ProL  28.  ■, 

77.  Lines  238,  239: 

Jove’s  accord, 

Nothing  so  full  of  heart, 
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I  think  we  must  take  this  (with  Theobald)  as  an  ablative 
absolute —Jove  probante.  The  interpretation,  of  course, 
is  awkward,  if  not  impossible,  but  the  corrections  have 
little  to  say  for  themselves.  Steevens  proposed  “Jove ’s 
a  lord Malone,  most  confidently,  “Jove's  a  God;” 
Mason,  most  grotesquely,  “Jove 's  own  bird.” 

78.  Line  244:  that  praise,  SOLE  PURE,  transcends. — 
Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  gave  soul-pure,  an  expression, 
said  Collier,  “of  great  force  and  beauty;”  but  to  Dyce  it 
conveyed  “  no  meaning  at  all.” 

79.  Line  262:  this  dull  and  LO iSQ-contmu’d  TRUCE.  —This 
is  inconsistent  with  what  has  preceded;  cf.  for  instance, 
the  second  scene,  line  34.  It  is  one  of  the  contradictions 
that  point  to  the  composite  nature  of  the  play. 

80.  Lines  269,  270: 

CONFESSION, 

With  truant  vows  to  her  own  Ups  he  loves, 
i.e.  confession  (or  profession ,  which  Hanmer  reads)  made 
with  idle  vows  to  the  lips  of  her  whom  he  loves. 

81.  Line  272:  to  him  this  CHALLENGE.  -The  single  com¬ 
bat  between  Hector  and  Ajax  occurs  in  the  seventh  Iliad, 
215-300.  Such  incidents  abound  in  the  old  romances. 

82.  Line  282:  The  Qrecia?i  dames  are  sunburnt. — Com¬ 
pare  Beatrice’s  complaint:  “Thus  goes  every  one  to  the 
world  but  I,  and  I  am  sunburn' d;  I  may  sit  in  a  corner,  and 
cry  Heigh-ho  for  a  husband!”  (Much  Ado,  ii.  1.  331-333; 
and  see  note  132  of  that  play).  In  the  Tempest,  iv.  1. 134 
the  word  does  not  bear  any  uncomplimentary  associa¬ 
tions. 

83.  Line  296:  I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  BEAVER. 
—Properly  beaver  signified  the  visor  of  the  helmet,  its 
sense  in  the  present  passage;  cf.  Hamlet,  i.  2.  230,  with 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright’s  note.  Often  used  for  the  helmet 
itself;  so  I  Henry  IV.  iv.  1.  104.  Skeat  derives  from 
bavibre,  a  bib;  another  derivation  is  boire,  because  the 
beaver  had  to  be  raised  if  the  wearer  wanted  to  drink. 
Compare  III.  Henry  VI.  note  39. 

84.  Line  297 :  And  in  my  vantbrace.— Q.  has  vambrace; 
a  species  of  armour  for  the  arm bras.  Compare 
“  Vantbrace  and  greaves  and  gauntlet”  (Samson  Agonistes, 
1121). 

85.  Line  313:  Be  you  my  time;  i.e.  “Time  brings  all 
schemes  to  maturity;  in  the  present  case  do  you  fulfil  the 
office  of  Time.” 

86.  Lines  324,  325: 

The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  SUBSTANCE, 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up. 
Warburton  has  a  recondite  note  on  these  lines,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  seems  to  me  fairly  simple.  Substance = 
estate,  property;  grossness— gross  sum,  value;  characters 
= numerals;  and  the  whole  idea  is  parallel  to  the  thought 
expressed  in  Henry  V.  prologue  to  act  i.  15, 16: 

a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million. 

Compare,  too,  the  Winter’s  Tale,  i.  2.  6,  7: 

like  a  cipher. 

Yet  standing-  in  rich  place. 

87.  Line  341;  shall  give  a  scantling,  &c.  —Scantling  here 
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signifies,  not  so  much  “a  sample”  (Schmidt,  Shakespeare 
Lexicon),  as  “a  measure,”  “proportion.”  Properly  it 
means  “a  cut  piece  of  timber;”  then,  apparently,  “a 
small  piece  of  anything.”  So  Malone  quotes  from  Florio’s 
translation  (1603)  of  Montaigne’s  Essays:  “When  the 
lion’s  skin  will  not  suffice,  we  must  add  a  scantling  of  the 
fox’s.”  For  derivation,  cf.  French  eschantillon.  The 
general = the  community,  as  in  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  l.  12,  and 
Hamlet,  ii.  2.  457:  “’twas  caviare  to  the  general.” 

88.  Line  343,  344: 

And  in  such  INDEXES,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes. 

Several  passages  illustrate  Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  word 
index;  e.g.  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  51,  52: 

Ay  me,  what  act 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  i 

Compare,  too,  Othello,  ii.  1.  263:  “an  index  and  obscure 
prologue,”  and  Bichard  III.  ii.  2.  148:  “as  index  to  the 
story  we  late  talk'd  of.”  It  is  not  enough  in  explaining 
these  lines  to  say  that  the  index  was  usually  prefixed  to  a 
volume;  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  did  not 
bear  quite  its  modern  sense,  but  signified  what  we  should 
now  call  the  “table  of  contents.”  So  Minsheu  defines  it: 
“Table  in  a  book.”  Prick  was  used  for  a  small  mark  or 
point;  so  in  expression  “prick  of  noon.” 

89.  Lines  361,  362: 

The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show , 

Shall  show  the  better. 

So  the  Folio,  a  great  improvement  on  the  reading  of  Q. : 

The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 

By  shaving  the  worse first. 

Grant  White’s 

Shall  show  the  better  thus.  Do  not  consent 
gives  an  easier  rhythm. 

90.  Lines  375,  376: 

let  BLOCKISH  AJAX  draw 

The  sort. 

As  applied  to  Telamon ian  Ajax  the  epithet  blockish  (and 
in  line  381,  dull  brainless)  is  not  very  appropriate.  In 
the  Iliad  he  is  the  type  of  strength,  but  not  of  dulness; 
and  blockish  could  scarcely  be  said  of  the  subject  of 
Sophocles’  drama.  Probably,  as  the  editors  explain, 
Shakespeare  has  confounded  the  Telamonian  Ajax  with 
Ajax  Oileus. 

91.  Line  392:  Must  TARRE  the  mastiffs  on.— This  was  a 
sportsman’s  term=to  urge  on  dogs  to  fight;  cf.  King  John, 
iv.  1. 117,  and  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  370:  “and  the  nation  holds  it 
no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy.” 

ACT  II.  Scene  1. 

92.  Line  6:  a  botchy  CORE.— Grant  White  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  note  on  this  disputed  expression.  “The  old  copies,” 
he  says,  “have  ‘a  botchy  core;'  which  reading  has  been 
hitherto  retained,  although  its  meaning  is  past  conjecture. 
But  core  is  a  mere  phonographic  spelling  of  corps.  See 
Bacon’s  Life  of  Henry  VII.  p.  17:  ‘For  he  was  in  a  core 
of  people  whose  affections  he  suspected.’  Thersites  makes 
a  pun,  and  uses  general  to  refer  to  Agamemnon  and  to 
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ihe  ! tenoral  body  or  corps  of  soldiers  as  in  act  iv.  scene  5 
uf  tbih  ])lay.''  (irant  White  prints  curps;  Collier's  MS. 
Corrector  had  the  obvious  star.  Throughout  this  first  part 
(if  the  scene  \vc  have  persistent  quibbling  and  word-play. 

[It  has  always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  mellow  com¬ 
mentators  could  have  missed  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
word  cure  here,  and  have  wanted  to  make  utterly  unneces¬ 
sary  emendations.  Kven  Staunton,  who  is  generally  so 
careful  to  abstain  from  tampering  with  the  text,  suggests 
“hotehy  cur."  If  we  read  the  whole  speech  -it  is  not  a 
delicate  or  pleasant  one  we  shall  at  onee  see  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  core.  Core,  from  the  Latin  cor,  means, 
as  is  well  known,  “a  kernel ”  or  “seed-vessel  of  any  fruit,” 
and  it  also  means  in  medicine  “The  slough  which  forms  at 
the  central  part  of  boils"  (see  iloblyn’s  Diet,  of  Medical 
Terms,  sub  v nee);  and  Johnson  (ed.  1750)  defines  the  word 
as  “The  matter  contained  in  a  boil  or  sore,”  and  appends 
a  quotation  from  iiryden: 

Launce  the  sore, 

And  cut  the  head ;  for,  ’till  the  core  be  found. 

The  secret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground. 

There  very  probably  is  a  pun  intended  on  core  and  corps 
(  “ body  of  men,”  or  simply  “  body”);  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  core  in  this 
passage  is  the  one  given  above,— -P.  A.  M.] 

93.  Lines  13,  14:  The  rhACU  K  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou 
MuxuitKh  nv.iw-witted  lord / — Referring,  probably,  to  the 
ptugue  sent  by  Apollo  upon  the  army  of  the  Greeks,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  Mongrel,  because 
Ajax's  father,  Telamon,  was  a  Greek,  his  mother,  Hesione, 
a  Trojan;  ef.  iv.  f».  120.  For  6eef-witted  Grey  (Notes)  very 
badly  conjectured  /m//- wilted;  he  must  have  forgotten 
Sir  Andrew’s  memorable  “  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and 
1  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit”  (Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 
S;)  -!)l).  Shakespeare  suggests  a  similar  antagonism  in 
Henry  V.  in.  7. 101,  and  in  Marlowe’s  Edward  II.  ii.  2,  the 
brilliant  court  favourite,  Gaveston,  scornfully  bids  the 
English  nobles  “go  sit  at  home  and  eat  their  tenants’ 
beef"  (Marlowe’s  Works,  Billion's  ed.  ii.  156). 

94.  Line  15:  thou  viNKWBDST  leaven.— Ct.  has  unsalted; 
Ef.  whined’ st;  the  latter  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
vine  wed’ st.  Why  should  the  reading  of  Q.  have  been 
changed?  “Because,”  says  Johnson,  “want  of  salt  was 
no  fault  in  leaven;”  to  which  Malone  replies  that  “leaven 
without  the  addition  of  salt  does  not  make  good  bread.” 
This  is  specializing  too  deeply;  the  poet  was  not  a  baker, 
and  only  a  professional  instinct  could  appreciate  these 
editorial  subtleties.  The  fact,  I  imagine,  is,  that  of  the 
two  epithets  vinewed'st  was  far  the  more  graphic,  the 
more  offensive  and  therefore  the  more  appropriate;  hence 
its  substitution.  As  to  the  proposed  alternatives,  Ban- 
mer  suggested  whinnid'st,  which  he  explained  to  mean 
“ crooked;"  Theobald,  unwinnoio’d'st;  Warburton,  windy- 
est.  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  agreed  with  the  Eolio.  For 
vinew,  or  fineio  ~~  “  mouldy,”  L.  mucidus,  Nares  quotes 
from  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  417: 

A  souldier’s  hands  must  oft  be  died  with  goare. 

Lest,  Starke  with  rest,  they Ji new' d  wax  or  hoare. 

Compare,  too,  Beaumont’s  Letter  prefixed  to  Speght’s 
edition  of  Chaucer,  1602,  and  subsequently  reprinted: 
“  Many  of  Chaucer’s  words  are  become  as  it  were  vinewed 


and  hoarie  with  over  long  lying.”  The  substantive  is  given, 
and  rightly  explained,  by  Minsheu.  As  to  etymology, 
Skeat  connects  with  A.S.  fmegian= to  become  mouldy, 
the  same  root  being  seen  in  A.S.  fenn  —  mire,  whence 
modern  fen. 

95.  Lines  39-43: 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Tiler.  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

Ajax.  COBLOAF  1 

Ther.  lie  would  PUN  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a 
sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  here.  “Why  Mistress  Ther- 
sites?”  says  Walker  (A  Critical  Examination,  iii.  p.  193); 
and  Nares  echoed  the  query.  Surely  the  application  of 
the  word  to  Thersites  is  not  so  inappropriate  or  strange. 
He  is  a  scold,  quick  of  tongue  and  coward  of  heart,  and 
in  Hamlet’s  phrase,  “must  fall  a  cursing, like  a  very  drab.” 
He  stings  and  buzzes  about  the  unwieldy  Ajax,  and  the 
latter  expresses  his  contempt  for  mere  cleverness,  by  re¬ 
torting,  You  are  not  a  man  at  all,  you  are  only  a  shrill- 
tongued  shrew.  More  formidable  is  the  Cobloaf  crux, 
chiefly  because  of  the  disagreement  of  Q.  and  E.  1.  E.  1 
gives  the  text  printed  above;  Q.  assigns  the  speeches  as 
follows : 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites. 

Ther,  Thou  should’st  strike  him.  Ajax,  Coblofe, 

Hee  would  punne  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist. 

Obviously  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  to  whom 
is  Cobloaf  as  a  term  of  contempt  most  applicable?  To 
Ajax,  as  spoken  by  Thersites,  or  vice  versa ?  The  accounts 
of  the  word  vary.  Nares  gives  the  following:  “  Cobloaf. 
A  large  loaf.  Cob  is  used  in  composition  to  express  large, 
as  cob-nut,  cob-swan.”  Similarly  Gifford  in  a  note  on 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  i.  3,  says:  “our  old  writers 
used  the  word  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  bulk”  (Ben  Jon- 
son’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  28).  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
the  Quarto  is  right.  But  Minsheu  in  his  Dictionary  speaks 
of  a  cob  as  “  a  bunne.  It  is  a  little  loaf  made  with  a  round 
head,  such  as  cob-irons  which  support  the  fire.”  He 
translates  it  by  the  French  briquet,  and  briquet  again  in 
Cotgrave=“  little  round  loaves  or  lumps,  made  of  fine 
meal,  .  .  .  brumes,  lenten  loaves.”  Minsheu,  therefore, 
and  Cotgrave  favour  the  Eolio;  “little  round  lumps” 
would  nicely  fit  one’s  conception  of  Thersites.  But  the 
point  cannot  be  definitely  settled;  the  meanings. of  cob 
are  too  various;  the  Imperial  Dictionary  enumerates  no 
less  than  eleven.  Of  these  a  very  curious  one  occurs  in 
Nashe’s  The  Unfortunate  Traveller,  where  he  speaks  of 
a  “lord  high  regent  of  rashers  of  the  coles  and  red  her¬ 
ring  cobs”  ( Nashe’s  Prose  Works,  ed.  Grosart,  in  Hutli 
Library,  vol.  v.  p.  14);  cf.  too,  his  tract,  A  Prognostication, 
vol.  ii.  p.  163,  and  Greene’s  Looking  Glass  for  London  and 
England,  p.  144.  Doron’s  eclogue  in  Menaphon  begins: 
“Sit  down  Carmela,  here  are  cobs  for  kings,”  where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reference  may  be  to  apples  (Greene’s  Works, 
p.  291).  I  have  known  the  expression  cob  applied  by  Lan¬ 
cashire  people  to  small  buns;  perhaps  its  survival  is  a 
mere  localism.  Etymologically  pun = pound,  the  din  the 
latter  being  excrescent;  from  A.S.  punian. 

96.  Line  46:  Thou  stool  for  a  witch  /—Alluding,  as  Grey 
points  out,  to  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  witch-torture. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  custom  ifi  Brand’s  chapter  on 
“Witches"  (Popular  Antiquities,  Bohn’s  eel.  iii.  p.  23). 

97.  Line  48:  an  ASSINEGO  may  tutor  thee.—Q.  and  Ff. 
have  asinico,  from  which  Singer  conjectured  that  the  true 
reading  was  assinico,  from  Spanish  asnico  -  a  young  or 
little  ass.  Pope  proposed  Assinego,  a  Portuguese  word 
for  ass;  probably  this  is  right,  the  word  being  found  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (see  Dyce’s  ed.  iii.  107)  and  else¬ 
where. 

98.  Line  75  :  his  EVASIONS  have  ears  thus  long ;  i.e.  don¬ 
key’s  ears. — By  evasions  he  means  the  artifices  which  a 
man  employs  in  an  argument.  The  whole  expression  is 
an  admirably  humorous  way  of  representing  the  clumsi¬ 
ness  of  Ajax  in  discussion. 

99.  Line  77 :  and  his  PIA  mater  is  not  worth.—  Properly 
the  pia  mater  is  one  of  the  membranous  coverings  of  the 
brain ;  often,  however,  used  as  here  to  signify  the  brain 
itself.  So  in  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5.  123,  the  clown  is  afraid 
that  Sir  Toby  “has  a  most  weakjpw  mater;’'  compare,  too, 
Love’s  Labour  ’s  Lost,  iv.  2.  71.  In  Randolph’s  Aristippus 
the  quack  physician,  Signor  Medico  de  Campo,  opines 
that  the  philosoper  after  his  beating  is  in  a  parlous  case: 
“  By  my  troth,  sir,  he  is  wonderfully  hurt.  His  pia  mater, 
I  perceive,  is  clean  out  of  joint;  of  the  twenty  bones  of 
the  cranium  there  is  but  one  left”  (Randolph’s  Works,  p. 
32).  The  converse,  dura  ma  ter,  Shakespeare  does  not  use. 

100.  Line  95.  —  Will  you  SET  your  ivit  to  a  fool's?  i.e. 
match  your  wit  against. —The  term  is  taken  from  tennis, 
to  which  allusions  are  frequent.  Compare  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  iii.  1. 137.  So  in  the  Witch  of  Edmonton 

II.  1: 

A  ball  well  bandied,  now  the  set's  half  won. 

— Ford’s  work,  vol.  ii.  p,  481. 

101.  Line  107 :  and  you  as  under  an  IMPRESS.— Enforced 
service.  So  in  Hamlet,  i.  1.  75 : 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights. 

102.  Line  120 :  to  Achilles !  to. — Thersites  keeps  up  the 
previous  metaphor  of  yoking,  imitating  what  he  supposes 
Nestor  to  say  to  Achilles. 

103.  Line  126.— Achilles’  brach.  —  Q.  and  Ff.  read 
brooch .  The  almost  certain  emendation  was  made  by 
Rowe.  Johnson,  with  forensic  subtlety,  suggested  that 
a  brooch  being  “an  appendant  ornament,"  the  phrase 
might  here  signify  «  one  of  Achilles’  hangers  oh !"  Malone 
hazarded  brock ;  compare  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5.  114 : 
“  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock!  ”  The  objection  to  brooch  is  that 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  at  least  once  in  a  compli¬ 
mentary  sense : 

the  brooch,  indeed, 

And  gem  of  all  the  nation; 

—Hamlet,  iv.  7.  94. 

compare,  too,  Richard  II.  v.  5.  66.  Brach  is  explained  by 
v.  1.  18,  19. 

ACT  II.  Scene  2. 

104.  Lines  14, 15: 

the  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 

Surety  SECURE. 

An  obvious  Latinism.  Compare  Henry  V.  iv.  Prol.  17: 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2. 

So  in  the  present  play,  iv.  5.  73.  We  may  remember  too 
the  couplet  in  L' Allegro : 

Sometime  with  secure  delight 
I  he  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 

—91,  92. 

105.  Line  19:  'mongstmany  thousand  MSMES.  — Minsheu 
has  a  long  account  of  the  word :  “made,”  he  says,  “of 
the  lirench  Declines  and  signifieth  tenth,  or  the  tenth 
part  of  all  the  fruits,  either  of  the  earth,  or  beasts,  or  our 
labour  due  unto  God,  and  so  consequently  to  him  that  is 
of  the  Lord’s  lot,  and  hath  his  share,  viz.  our  Faster.  It 
signifieth  also  the  tenths  of  all  spiritual  livings,  yeerely 
given  to  the  Prince— which  in  ancient  times  were  paid  to 
the  Popes,  until  Pope  Urbane  gave  them  to  Richard  the 
Second,  to  aid  him  against  Charles,  the  French  King. 
Lastly  it  signifieth  a  tribute  levied  of  the  Temporaltie” 
(Dictionary ,  p.  234).  In  the  present  passage,  of  course,  the 
word  merely  means  “tenths  of  the  army.” 

106.  Line  29.  —  The  vast -proportion  of  his  infinite?— 

‘  That  greatness,”  says  Johnson,  “to  which  no  measure 

bears  any  proportion,”  a  fine  expression  needlessly  changed 
by  some  last-century  editors  to  “vast  proportion."  “  Part 
proportion”  is  a  curiously  infelicitous  proposal.  The 
words  should,  I  think,  be  hyphened. 

107.  Line  33 :  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons.— Perhaps, 
as.  Malone  thinks,  a  quibble  is  intended  such  as  Dogberry 
is  guilty  of  in  Much  Ado,  v,  1.  212. 

108.  Lines  49,  50 : 

reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale. 

So  in  Lucrece,  274,  276: 

Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt !  debating,  die ! 

Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age. 

In  each  case  respect  means  caution,  fear  of  consequences. 
Falstaff,  it  will  be  remembered,  branded  a  pale  liver  as 
“the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice”  (II.  Henry 
IV.  iv.  3.  113). 

109.  Line  52:  What  is  aught ,  but  as  ’tis  valu’d.— G rey 
quotes  Butler’s  couplet : 

For  what  *s  the  worth  of  any  thing 

But  so  much  money  as ’t  will  bring? 

110.  Lines  58-60: 

And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive 
To  what  inf  ectiously  itself  affects, 

Without  some  image  of  th’  affected  merit. 

The  meaning  is  fairly  simple  :  “the  man  is  foolish  who 
invests  an  object  with  excellence,  and  excessively  admires 
that  excellence,  when  all  the  time  it  has  no  foundation  in 
fact,  but  is  simply  the  creation  of  his  fancy." 

111.  Line  64.— Two  traded  pilots;  i.e.  professional, 
experienced.  See  note  272,  and  compare  King  John,  iv. 
3.  109. 

112.  Line  71:  in  unrespective  sieve.  — Q.  has  sive,  F.  1, 
same,  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4,  place.  Sieve,  the  reading  in  effect  of 
Q.,  makes  excellent  sense,  the  limitation  of  the  word  to 
utensils  with  which  to  strain  or  riddle  things  being  com¬ 
paratively  modern :  indeed  in  some  country  districts  it  is 
still  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  fruit-basket.  So  Browning 
in  his  poem,  A  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister,  has : 
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When  he  gathers  his  greengages, 

Ope  a  sieve  and  slip  it  in. 

Probably  tlie  sieves  in  which  witches  were  floated  to  sea 
were  wicker  vessels  of  some  kind.  Originally  they  may 
have  been  made  of  rushes,  which  would  explain  the  origin 
of  the  word,  seave,  and  the  cognate  forms  in  Icelandic  and 
Swedish,  signifying  a  rush. 

113.  Line  79 :  and  makes  stale  the  morning.—  This,  the 
Polio  reading,  has  perhaps  more  force  than  the  pale  of  the 
Quarto,  which  Malone  retains.  Shakespeare  is  fond  of 
stale  both  adjective  and  verb ;  compare  Winter’s  Tale, 
iv.  1.  12-14 : 

so  shall  I  do 

To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning,  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present. 

But  the  word  occurs  too  frequently  to  need  illustration. 

114.  Line  %2.— Whose  price  hath  launch’d  above  A 
thousand  SHITS. —Shakespeare  is  reproducing  the  open¬ 
ing  lines  of  the  great  passage  in  Marlowe’s  Doctor  Faustus, 
scene  xiv.  lines  83,  84 : 

Was  this  the  face  that  launch'd  a  thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium? 

—Marlowe’s  Works,  Bullen  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  Christopher  Marlowe 
is  the  only  contemporary  dramatist  to  whom  Shakespeare 
definitely  alludes  in  terms  of  admiration ;  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  it  should  be  so.  Modern  criticism  abundantly 
recognizes  the  fact  that  Marlowe  rendered  English  litera¬ 
ture  the  most  signal  and  sovereign  services,  at  once  by 
freeing  blank  verse  from  the  fetters  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  authors  of  the  dreary  Gorboduc,  by  elevating,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  fixing  the  form  and  style  of  the  romantic 
drama,  and  by  driving  off  the  stage  the  “jigging  veins 
of  rhyming  mother  wits”  that  are  satirized  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  Tamburlaine.  Shakespeare’s  debt  to  Marlowe 
was  great,  and  passages  in  his  plays  show  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  works  of  his  brother  poet.  Thus  in  As 
You  Like  It  we  have  (iii.  5.  82)  the  direct  apostrophe  to 
the  “  Dead  shepherd,”  followed  by  the  quotation  of  the 
line  from  Hero  and  Leander,  which  soon  became  a  proverb : 
Who  ever  lov'd  that  lov’d  not  at  first  sight? 

—Hero  and  Leander,  First  Sestiad,  line  17 6. 
Again,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  l.  17-20,  a 
stanza  is  introduced  from  the  immortal  lyric,  “Come live 
with  me  and  be  my  love.”  For  similar  Marlowe  touches 
compare  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1.  20-27  (a  less 
complimentary  allusion),  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i. 
3.  74,  75,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1.  8,  where  Romeo’s 
“  breath’d  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips”  is  an  obvious 
reminiscence  of  Hero  and  Leander,  Second  Sestiad,  line  3. 

115.  Lines  87,  88  : 

for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands, 

And  cried,  “  Inestimable  /” 

The  account  in  Caxton’s  Troybook  of  the  carrying-off  of 
Helen  is  very  quaint  and  picturesque;  this  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Paris’  return:  “There  came  forth  of  the  Town 
King  Priamus  with  a  great  company  of  noblemen,  and 
received  his  children  and  his  friends  with  great  joy,  who 
came  to  Helen ,  and  bowed  courteously  to  her,  and  wel¬ 
comed  her  honourably.  And  when  they  came  nigh  the 
city,  they  found  great  store  of  people  glad  of  their  coming, 


with  instruments  of  musick:  and  in  such  joy  came  into 
the  palace  of  King  Priamus:  he  himself  lighted  down  and 
helped  Helen  from  her  palfrey,  and  led  her  by  the  hand 
into  the  hall,  and  made  great  joy  all  the  night,  through¬ 
out  all  the  city  for  these  tydings.  And  the  next  morning, 
Paris  by  consent  of  his  father,  wedded  Helen  in  the 
temple  of  Pallas,  and  the  feasts  were  lengthened  through¬ 
out  all  the  city,  for  space  of  eight  days”  (Destruction  of 
Troy,  book  iii.  p.  19). 

116.  Line  90:  And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did.— 
I  think  the  meaning  is:  “you  are  more  fickle  t\v<m  fortune 
herself.  One  day  you  rate  Helen  above  all  price;  the 
next,  when  you  have  won  her,  she  is  of  no  account  in 
your  eyes.  Fortime's  wheel  is  not  so  variable.” 

117.  Line  100.— It  is  CASSANDRA.— In  Caxton’s  Troy¬ 
book  Cassandra,  “a  noble  virgin;  learned  with  sciences, 
and  knew  things  that  were  to  come,”  foretells,  as  here, 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  until  “King  Priamus  hearing  it 
intreated  her  to  cease,  but  she  would  not.  And  then  he 
commanded  her  to  be  cast  into  prison,  where  she  was  kept 
many  days  ”  (book  iii.  p.  19).  It  is  a  point  to  be  noticed 
that  Shakespeare  does  not  make  more  out  of  Cassandra. 
In  Troilus  and  Cressida  she  is  only,  to  echo  Heine’s  criti¬ 
cism,  “  an  ordinary  prophetess  of  evil,”  whereas  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  task  to  invest  her  figure  with  a  mys¬ 
terious  impressive  awe. 

118.  Line  104 :  mid-age  and  wrinkled  ELD.— Q.  has 
elders;  Ff.  old.  Perhaps  with  Walker  we  should  emend 
still  further  to  (tmid  age  and  wrinkled  eld;”  the  gain  in 
symmetry  is  obvious. 

119.  Lines  110,  111: 

Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all. 

Cry,  Trojans,  cry!  A  HELEN  AND  A  WOE ! 

The  language  and  the  allusions  here  are  quite  classical. 
“ Firebrand  brother”  refers  to  Hecuba’s  dream,  in  which 
she  supposed  herself  to  be  pregnant  of  a  burning  torch. 
It  is  a  detail  unknown  to  Homer:  compare,  however, 
^neid,  vii.  320 : 

nec  face  tantum 

Cisseis  firagnans  ignes  enixa  jugales. 

So  also  in  JEneid,  x.  704,  705 : 

ztface  ^resgnans 
Cisseis  regina  Tarim  creat. 

Parallel  references  might  be  quoted  from  English  classics. 
Thus  Peele,  in  the  Tale  of  Troy,  has : 

behold,  at  length, 

She  dreams,  and  gives  her  lord  to  understand 
That  she  should  soon  bring  forth  a  fire-brand, 

— Works,  p,  531. 

A  Helen  and  a  woe  reminds  us  of  the  famous  line  in  the 
Agamemnon  (689),  which  Browning  vividly  reproduced  in: 

Ship’s  hell,  Man’s  hell,  City’s  hell. 

120.  Line  116:  no  discourse  of  reason.— The  same 
phrase  occurs  in  Hamlet,  i.  2. 150: 

O  God!  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason. 

Compare  same  play,  iv.  4.  36: 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse; 
and  Othello,  iv.  2. 153: 

Either  in  discottrse  of  thought  or  actual  deed. 
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In  each  case  discourse  bears  the  once  common,  but  now 
obsolete,  sense  of  reasoning ;  it  points  to  the  working  of 
the  mind,  to  the  logical  processes  through  which  the 
latter  must  pass  in  arguing. 

121.  Line  133;  my  PROPENSION;  i.e.  inclination.  Cf. 
line  190;  “I propend  to  you.” 

122.  Line  141:  Paris  should  ne'er  retract— -Compare 
Iliad,  vii.  362. 

123.  Line  150 :  the  RANSACK’D  queen. — Ransack'd  here  = 
the  Latin  rapta;  it  means  simply  “taken  away  by  force,” 
that  force  being  employed  not  against  the  person  taken 
away,  but  against  the  persons  from  whom  she  was  taken. 
Schmidt  explains  the  word  as  =t  ravished  in  this  play;  but 
this  might  be  misleading,  unless  it  were  explained  that 
ravishment,  in  legal  phraseology,  meant,  originally,  what 
we  now  call  “abduction;”  and  therefore  ravished  would 
mean  simply  “abducted,”  and  not,  as  it  would  imply 
generally  nowadays,  the  crime  of  rape.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  just  above,  in  line  148,  Paris  uses  rape  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  for  mere 
“abduction.”  According  to  Cowell  rape  was  used  only 
in  this  sense  in  civil  law,  never  in  criminal.  Spenser  uses 
the  word  ransacked  in  the  sense  of  “violat”  (bk.  i.  c.  i. 
st.  5)  in  the  well-known  passage  where  Archimago  tries 
to  ravish  Una: 

And  win  rich  spoils  of  ransctckt  chastitee. 

Of  course  the  queen  is  Helen,  not,  as  Hunter  says, 
Hesione. 

124.  Line  162:  The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  PARAL¬ 
LEL  ;  i.e.  cannot  produce  her  equal. 

125.  Line  165 :  Have  GLOZ’D. — A  gloze  or  a  gloss  is 
a  commentary;  the  word  generally  bears  the  idea  of 
“  deceit;”  cf.  Milton’s  “well  plac’d  words  of  glazing  cour¬ 
tesy”  (Comus,  161).  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  the  mean¬ 
ing  arose.  The  gloss  (=y\£cnroc)  was  the  word  which 
needed  explanation;  then  it  came  to  signify  the  explana¬ 
tion  itself;  and  finally,  by  an  easy  transition,  a  false  ex¬ 
planation.  A  good  instance  of  its  use  occurs  in  Ford’s 
Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  2: 

You  construe  my  griefs  to  so  hard  a  sense, 

That  where  the  text  is  argument  of  pity. 

Matter  of  earnest  love,  your  gloss  corrupts  it. 

— Ford’s  Works,  ii.  17. 

126.  Line  166:  whom  Aristotle  thought— To  avoid  the 
rather  absurd  anachronism  Howe  and  Pope  read  (with 
splendid  courage)  “  whom  graver  sages  think  /”  For  the 
sentiment  we  are  referred  to  Bacon,  Advancement  of 
Learning,  bk.  ii.  xxii. 

127.  Line  172:  Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders.—  An 
old  superstition,  often  alluded  to;  thus,  in  Bandolph’s 
The  Muse’s  Looking  Glass  the  Anchorite  remarks: 

Plow  happy  are  the  moles  that  have  no  eyes ! 

How  blessed  the  adders  that  they  have  no  ears, 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p,  207. 

Compare  II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  76: 

What !  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deafi 

and  see  note  188  of  that  play. 

128.  Line  189:  in  way  of  truth;  i.e.  “judging  the  matter 
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solely  on  the  ground  of  what  is  just  and  right.”  This 
speech  is  a  fine  piece  of  characterization. 

129.  Line  202:  CANdNiZE  us. — This  is  Shakespeare’s  in 
variable  accentuation  of  the  word.  Compare  Hamlet 

i.  4.  47: 

Why  thy  candniz'd  bones,, hearsed  in  death; 

and  King  John,  iii.  1.  177: 

Candutzed,  and  worshipp’d  as  a  saint. 

See,  too,  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3.  63.  Similarly  in  Marlowe’s 
Faustus,  i.  1.  118,  we  find : 

Shall  make  all  nations  to  candnisc  us. 

Whereas  Chapman,  in  Byron’s  Conspiracy,  ii.  1,  writes: 

Should  make  your  highness  canonised  a  saint. 

(Works,  edn.  1874,  p.  229). 

ACT  II.  Scene  3. 

130.  Line  7:  a  rare  ENGINER — All  such  words  as  en¬ 
gineer,  “sonneteer,”  “mutineer,”  &e. ,  were  formerly 
spelt  with  a  final  er  instead  of  eer.  So  in  Chapman’s 
Monsieur  D’Olive,  iii.  1,  we  have:  “  by  the  brains  of  some 
great  enginer"  (Works,  edn.  1874,  p.  129).  For  an  ex¬ 
haustive  discussion  of  the  question  see  Walker,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Versification,  pp.  217-227. 

131.  Line  10:  lose  all  the  SERPENTINE  craft,  of  thy  cadu - 
ceus.— A  classical  touch,  as  Steevens  notes;  cf.  Martial, 
Epigrams,  bk.  vii.  74: 

Cyllenes  ccelique  decus,  facunde  minister, 

Aurea  cui  torto  virga  dracone  viret. 

132.  Line  27:  a  gilt  counterfeit.  —Hanmer,  following 
Bowe,  read  counter.  In  a  note  on  As  You  Like  It,  ii, 
7.  63  (“What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good?”), 
Knight  says  that  these  counters  or  jettons  were  made  of 
various  metals,  for  the  most  part  at  Niirnberg.  They 
were  used  to  count  with,  and  are  alluded  to  in  Julius 
Csesar,  iv.  3.  80  (where  see  Clarendon  Press  note),  and 
Winter’s  Tale,  iv.  3.  38;  also  in  this  play,  ii.  2.  28.  In  the 
present  passage  slipp’d  is  used  quibblingly  in  allusion 
to  the  spurious  coins  known  as  slips— &  word-play  of  which 
the  dramatists  were  very  fond.  So  in  Borneo  and  Juliet, 

ii.  4.  50,  51,  when  Borneo  asks  “What  counterfeit  did  I 
give  you?”  Mercutio  replies,  “The  slip,  sir,  the  slip;”  so 
also  Venus  and  Adonis,  515.  Ben  Jonson,  too,  in  Every 
Man  in  His  Humour,  ii.  3,  has:  “Let  the  world  think  me 
a  bad  counterfeit  if  I  cannot  give  him  the  slip  at  an  in¬ 
stant.” 

133.  Line  37:  never  shrouded  any  but  Lazars.— Gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  people  afflicted  with  leprosy;  cf.  “most 
Zamr-like,”  Hamlet,  i.  5.  72.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
note  the  derivation;  from  Lazarus,  Luke  xvi.  20. 

134.  Line  55:  I’ll  DECLINE  the  whole  question. — Thersites 
borrows  a  term  from  the  grammar-book,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  quibble  upon  it.  Compare  Ei chard  III.  iv.  4. 97. 

135.  Line  86:  He  shent  our  messengers.— Cl.  has  sate; 
Ef,  sent  The  absolutely  certain  emendation  in  the  text 
is  due  to  Theobald.  Hanmer  printed  “he  sent  us  mes¬ 
sengers”  (very  poor);  while  Collier  followed  his  MB.  Cor¬ 
rector  in  reading  “we  sent  our  messengers,”  objecting 
to  Theobald’s  conjecture  on  the  ground  that  the  fact  of 
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Achilles  rebuking  the  messenger  had  not  been  stated  in 
the  play.  Shunt,  it  may  be  noted,  entirely  agrees  with 
scene  iii.  of  the  first  act,  where  Achilles  is  said  to  have 
taken  pleasure  in  seeing  Patroclus’  'pageant  ( i.e .  mimic 
and  burlesque)  Agamemnon  and  the  other  leaders;  also, 
if,  as  Dyce  ingeniously  suggests,  the  sate  of  the  Quarto  is 
a  corruption  of  rates,  we  have  a  fresh  argument  in  favour 
of  shent,  a  word  which  Shakespeare  uses  several  times 
e.g.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4.  38;  Twelfth  Night’ 
iv.  2.  112;  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  416. 

136.  Line  103 :  if  he  have  lost  his  argument. —Here  in  the 
sense  of  theme,  subject;  cf.  argumentum.  The  word  is  of 
too  frequent  occurrence  in  Shakespeare  to  require  illus¬ 
tration.  We  may  remember,  however,  Milton's  famous 
invocation: 

what  in  me  is  dark 

Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support. 

That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

—Paradise  Lost,  i.  22-26. 

137.  Line  113 :  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  7ione  for 
courtesy.— Ci,  iii.  3.  48,  49.  That  the  elephant’s  legs  had 
no  joints  was  a  current  superstition. 

138.  Line  121:  An  after-dinner's  breath.— So  in  Ham¬ 

let,  v.  2. 182:  “’t  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me.” 
In  each  case  the  idea  suggested  is  “light  exercise” 
“relaxation.”  ’ 

139.  Line  134:  Than  in  the  note  of  JUDGMENT. _ j Vote  of 

judgment  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  judgment  simply;  so 
we  now  speak  of  a  person  as  “having  no  judgment ;"  but 
possibly  “ judged  by  other  people”  maybe  the  idea.  The 
text  of  this  passage  has  been  needlessly  emended  in 
various  details. 

140.  Line  138:  His  humorous  predominance.— Shake¬ 
speare  is  referring  to  the  astrological  term;  it  occurs  in 
Lear,  i.  2. 134:  “knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers,  by  spheri¬ 
cal  predominance .” 


ACT  II.  Scene  3* 

146.  Line  213:  I'll  pash  him. — In  Shakespeare  only 
occurs  here  (where,  however,  Q.  has  push )  and  in  actv. 
5.  10.  It  is  found  in  Greene  (Works,  p.  94)  and  Marlowe 
(Bullen’s  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  59);  also  in  Massinger  (Works,  p. 
10),  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  2;  and  in  The  White  Devil  of  Web¬ 
ster  (Works,  ed.  Dyce,  vol.  i.  p.  8).  The  word  is  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  origin  (Skeat).  Browning  has  it  in  “Childe 
Boland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came,”  stanza  xii. 

147.  Line  215: 1  'll  pheeze  his  pride.— We  have  Pheezar 
in  Merry  Wives,  i.  3.  9;  while  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
begins :  “  I  ’ll  pheeze  you,  in  faith  ”  (see  note  1  of  that  play). 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  clear,  nor  its  exact 
meaning.  I  take,  howrever,  the  following  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Dictionary,  sub  voce  Feaze.  “  [Perhaps  connected 
with  Swiss  fitzen,  fausen,  D.  veselen,  Pr.  fesser,  to  whip.] 
To  whip  with  rods;  to  tease;  to  worry.  Written  also  Feeze, 
P'ci’ze,  and  Pheeze .”  The  same  authority  gives  a  substan¬ 
tive  Feaze  =“ State  of  being  anxious  or  excited;  worry; 
vexation.”  The  eighteenth-century  commentators  seem  to 
have  misunderstood  the  word.  Hanmer,  for  instance,  ex¬ 
plains  it:  “  to  separate  a  twist  into  single  threads.  In  the 
figurative  sense  it  may  well  enough  be  taken  like  teaze;  ” 
and  this  is  the  account  offered  by  Steevens,  Johnson,  and 
others.  But  feaze  in  this  sense  looks  like  a  derivative 
from  the  A.S.faes  =  thread;  cf.  Q.fasern.  According  to 
Gifford  it  was  in  his  days  still  in  common  use  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  meant  “to  beat,”  “to  chastise;”  this  is 
obviously  its  sense  in  the  present  passage,  and  as  a  localism 
the  word  may  still  survive.  Wedgwood  has  a  long  article 
on  the  subject,  discriminating  between  the  two  meanings. 

148.  Line  221:  The  raven  chides  blackness.— Obviously 
another  version  of  the  proverb,  “the  kettle  calls  the  pot 
black.”  See  Bohn’s  Proverbs,  p.  108. 

149.  Line  222:  I'll  let  his  humours  &Zood.— Malone  points 
out  that  a  collection  of  epigrams,  satires,  &c.,  was  printed 
in  1600  with  the  title,  The  Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in 
the  Head  Vaine. 


141.  Line  139:  His  pettish  dunes,  his  ebbs,  his  flows.- 
Ef.  have  “pettish  lines;"  Q.  “his  course  and  time,  lr 
ebbs  and  Howes;  ”  Pope  read  his  course  and  times  Tli 
emendation  m  the  text  is  due  to  Hanmer.  A  similar  cor 
fusion,  Imes  for  lanes,  occurs  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsoi 
iv.  2.  22,  where  the  correction  was  made  by  Theobald 
Eor  turns  (-whims,  freaks),  cf.  Winter’s  Tale,  ii.  2.  30. 

142.  Line  149:  In  second  voice  toe'll  not  be  satisfied;  i.t 
self ’U  )StltUte  WlU  n0t  be  sufficient> lle  mus*  come  him 


.. 143*  Line  169 :  1  hate  a  proud  man ,  &c.~ Eor  the 
thought  cf,  i,  3.  241,  242. 


144.  Lme  187:  the  death-tokens  of  't.-A  reference  tc 
the  small  dark  spots  which  appeared  on  the  skins  of  people 
infected  with  the  plague;  they  were  supposed  to  portend 
certain  death.  Of.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10.  9, 10: 
like  the  token'd  pestilence, 

Where  death  is  sure. 


145.  Line  195:  with  his  oivn  sbam. — Seam = tallow,  fat* 
cf.  enseamed,  Hamlet,  iii.  4.  92.  ' 


150.  Line  227 :  should  eat  swords  first.— It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  the  reading;  but  Grey’s  ingenious  proposal 
deserves  mention:  “a  should  eat’s  words  first,”  In  the 
next  two  lines  there  is  an  obvious  word-play. 

151.  Line  233:  Ms  ambition  is  DRY. — Dry  often = thirsty. 
Cf.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5.  59: 

Pry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood. 

152.  Line  244:  A  whoreson  dog ,  that  shall  palter  thus 
loith  us!— Have  palter  is  used  in  the  sense  of  trifle;  in 
Macbeth,  v.  8.  20,  and  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 126- “  equivo¬ 
cating.”  Skeat  derives  it  from  palter,  rags,  and  says  that 
it  originally  meant  “to  deal  in  rags,”  and  so  “to  haggle 
about  paltry  things.” 

153.  Line  252:  Praise  him  that  got  thee,  SHE  that  gave 
thee  suck;  i.e.  Telamon  and  Friboea  though  later  in  this 
play  (iv.  5.  83)  Hesione  is  represented  as  having  been  the 
mother  of  Ajax. 

154.  Line  258:  Bull-bearing  Milo. — The  legendary  athlete 
of  Crotona. 

155.  line  260 :  like  a  boobn,  a  pale,  a  shore.— For 
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bourn — boundary  (its  etymological  meaning)  cf.  Winter’s 
Tale,  i.  2.  134: 

No  bourn  ’twixt  his  and  mine. 

156.  Line  263:  He  must ,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise. — 
Such  brachylogy  is  characteristic.  Compare  i.  3.  289. 

ACT  III.  Scene  1. 

157.  Line  14:  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.— Referring 
obviously  to  the  previous  quibble,  “know  your  honour 
better i.e.  a  better  man.  Throughout  this  scene  the 
servant  persistently  plays  on  words  and  misunderstands 
his  interlocutor.  Q.  and  Iff.  print  the  line  as  a  query. 

158.  Lines  33,  34:  the  MORTAL  Venus,  .  .  .  love's 
invisible  soul. — That  is  to  say,  Helen,  the  representative 
of  Verms  on  earth.  Invisible  has  been  changed  by  some 
editors  to  visible,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  correction. 

159.  Line  52:  good  broken  music. —This  was  the  name 
technically  applied  to  the  music  of  stringed  instruments. 
Its  use  here  is  one  more  instance  of  Shakespeare’s  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  terminology  of  arts  other  than  his 
own.  Tor  music  in  particular  the  poet  seems  to  have  felt 
a  special  sympathy.  So  Csesar,  in  describing  Cassius,  says: 

he  loves  no  plays. 

As  thou  dost,  Antony;  he  hears  no  music. 

— J  ulius  Caesar,  i.  a.  203,  204, 

And  still  more  decisive  is  a  passage  in  The  Merchant  of 
Vehice,  v.  1.  83-85: 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

Goethe  had  exactly  the  same  feeling.  He  speaks  of  him¬ 
self  as  having  been  inspired  during  the  composition  of  his 
Iphigenia  by  listening  to  Gluck’s  cantata;  and  apropos  of 
the  same  play,  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Frau  Von  Stein: 
“My  soul  by  the  delicious  tones  is  gradually  freed  from 
the  shackles  of  deeds  and  protocols.  A  quartette  in  the 
green  room.  I  am  sitting  here,  calling  the  distant  forms 
gently  to  me.  One  scene  must  be  floated  off  to-day.” — 
Feb.  22nd,  1779.  Reverting  to  Shakespeare,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  “  unmusical”  was  not  always  an  appropriate 
epithet  to  apply  to  the  English.  The  mass  of  ballads  and 
songs  scattered  throughout  the  plays  and  lyrical  miscel¬ 
lanies  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  points  to 
a  widely-diffused  and,  using  the  word  in  its  best  sense, 
popular  love  of  music;  and  modern  research  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that,  next  to  the  Italian  composers,  Eng¬ 
lish  musicians  enjoyed  the  highest  continental  renown. 
Probably  the  death  of  Purcell  and  the  advent  of  Handel 
decided  the  eclipse  of  national  music. 

160.  Line  61 :  you  say  so  in  pits.— A  Jit  was  a  division  in 
a  poem,  or  a  measure  in  dancing,  or  a  verse  of  a  song. 
Thus  in  the  ballad  of  King  Estmere  we  have: 

What  wold  ye  doe  with  my  harpe,  he  sayd, 

If  I  did  sell  itt  yee? 

To  playe  my  wife  and  me  a.  Jitt, 

When  abed  together  wee  bee. 

—Percy’s  Reliques,  King  Estmere,  lines  241-244. 

So  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  ii.  3,  Truepeny  says:  “Shall 
we  sing  a  Jitte  to  welcome  our  friende,  Arnot?”  (Arber's 
242: 


Reprint,  p.  36).  Hot  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare:  the  word 
is  familiar  to  Chaucer  students,  being  the  A.S.yi£  =  a  song. 
In  the  present  passage  there  appears  to  be  some  quibble 
though  one  does  not  quite  see  how. 

161.  Line  74 :  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody.— 
Properly  bob  =  to  jerk,  hut  by  some  undefined  means  the 
word  gradually  got  the  idea  of  cheating,  obtaining  by 
fraud.  Compare  Othello,  v.  1.  16: 

gold  and  jewels  that  I  bobb'd  from  him. 

Again,  in  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  iii.  2,  a  father  looking 
upon  the  dead  body  of  his  child  says : 

I  ’ll  not  own  her  now.  She’s  none  of  mine: 

Bob  me  off  with  a  dumb  show ! 

Here  the  sense  obviously  is  “  to  trick  me  with  a  show  !  ” 
I  find  a  curious  phrase  in  Glapthorne’s  The  Lady  Mother, 
printed  in  Bullen’s  Old  Plays,  ii.  p.  149,  where  a  man 
remarks  that  another  character  is  “like  a  bobbed  hawk,” 
i.e.  like  a  hawk  which  has  missed  its  prey,  has  struck, 
that  is,  at  some  small  bird,  and  struck  unsuccessfully. 
Very  possibly  it  is  from  some  such  metaphor  that  the  word 
came  eventually  to  signify  any  cheating,  tricking  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Imperial  Dictionary  has  an  excellent  account 
sub  voce. 

162.  Line  95:  with  my  DISPOSER  Cressida,  —  A  well-known 
crux.  Indeed  the  whole  passage  from  What  says  my 
sweet  queen,— my  very  very  sweet  queen?  down  to  Cres¬ 
sida  (95),  is  difficult,  the  arrangement  of  the  lines,  in 
which  I  have  followed  Dyce  and  the  Cambridge  editors, 
being  somewhat  confused.  There  are  two  points  to  be 
noticed,  points  upon  which  many  editors  have  gone  hope¬ 
lessly  wrong.  Q.  and  Ft.  assign  the  words,  You  must 
not  know  where  he  sups,  to  Helen :  they  certainly  should 
form  part  of  Pandarus’  speech ;  the  change  was  made  by 
Harmier,  and  simplifies  the  dialogue  very  considerably. 
That  is  he  first  point:  the  other  is  “m  y  disposer  Cressida.” 
How  can  Paris  speak  of  Cressida  as  his  disposer?  The 
editors  could  not  answer  the  question,  and  took  refuge  in 
rearrangements  of  the  lines,  in  emendations  of  disposer, 
and  other  expedients  which  it  could  serve  no  purpose  to 
enumerate  at  length.  Enough  to  say  that  Collier  (still 
assigning  the  speech  to  Paris)  would  read  dispraiser, 
i.e.  as  not  allowing  the  merits  of  Paris;  while  many 
editors  substituted  Helen  for  Paris  and  changed  to  de¬ 
poser  (Steevens,  Ritson)  or  dispouser  (Warburton),  the 
meaning  in  either  case  being  that  Cressida  had  sup¬ 
planted  Helen  in  the  affections  of  Paris.  See  the  very 
elaborate  notes  in  Malone’s  Var.  Ed.  vol.  viii.  pp.  318-320. 
Disposer  will  be  equivalent  to  “She  who  disposes  or 
inclines  me  to  mirth  by  her  pleasant  (and  rather  free) 
talk."  So  Dyce. 

163.  Line  102:  1  spy.— Probably  alluding  to  the  well- 
known  game. 

164.  Line  118:  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. — Evidently  a 
current  piece  of  slang.  So  Coriolanus,  ii.  3.  39.  In  the 
present  case  it  is  a  humorous  way  of  saying  “I  see  you 
are  flattering  and  fooling  me.” 

165.  Line  119:  this  love  will  undo  us  all.—  That  this 
remark  should  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Helen— that 
she  causa  mail  tanti— should  instinctively  feel  how  fatal 
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her  amour  was  bound  to  prove,  is  a  fine  touch,  and  is  noted 
by  Heine  in  his  Shakespeare’s  .Frauen  und  Madchen.  The 
editors  have  not  remarked  what  is,  I  believe,  the  case,  viz., 
that  the  expression  is  some  catch  from  a  song;  compare 
Field  s  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  iii.  3  (Dodsley,  xi.  54). 

, 16S*  Line  131  :~the  wound  to  kill ;  i.e.  the  killing  wound. 
This,  like  the  other  ballad-snatches  in  the  play,  seems  to 
be  untraceable. 

167.  Line  140:  He  eats  nothing  hut  DOVES.— -In  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  ii.  2.  144,  Gobbo  has  a  “dish  of  doves” 
that  he  would  fain  bestow  on  Launcelot.  In  Italy  they 
are  a  very  common  article  of  food. 

168.  Line  144:  Why,  they  are  vipers.— Referring,  as 
Hunter  says,  to  Acts  xxviii.  3:  “  there  came  a  viper  out  of 
the  heat.” 

169.  Line  167 :  Than  all  the  island  kings.— The  leaders 
that  is,  who  came  from  “the  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of 
Greece.” 


174.  Line  45 :  you  must  he  WATCH’D  ere  you  he  made 

tame  ?  Referring  obviously  to  the  custom  of  taming 
hawks  by  keeping  them  from  sleep.  So  in  Othello,  iii.  3. 
23,  f  ‘  1 11  watch  him  tame  ;  ”  and  Taming  of  the  Shrew  iv. 
1.  196-19S:  ’ 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 

That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites. 

For  Shakespeare’s  use  of  such  technical  terms  see  note  178. 

175.  Line  48 :  ive  ’ll  put  you  %’  the  PILLS.  — Q.  hashes;  F.  1, 
fils ;  and  F.  2,  F.  3,  and  F.  4,  files.  Hanmer  reads  files,  and 
in  a  note  remarks,  “  alluding  to  the  custom  of  putting  the 
men  suspected  of  cowardice  in  the  middle  place.”  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Jills  is  the  right  reading, 
and  that  the  editors  of  the  Second  Folio  made  the  correc¬ 
tion  from  not  understanding  the  word.  Fill,  or  thill,  is 
simply  the  shaft  of  a  cart ;  the  word  is  cognate  with  the 
German  diele  =  plank.  Fill-horse  occurs  in  Merchant  of 
Venice,  ii.  2.  101;  see  note  139  of  that  play. 
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17°.  Line  1:  Pandarus’  orchard.— Here,  as  often,  or¬ 
chard  is  synonymous  with  garden.  So  in  Hamlet,  i.  5.  59: 
“Sleeping  within  my  orchard;"  and  in  many  other  pas¬ 
sages.  See  Much  Ado,  note  62.  Compare  Chapman’s 
WidowTW  s^.iu.2: 

Tha.  What  news,  Lycus?  Where ’s  the  lady  1 

Lye,  Retired  into  her  orchard.  —Works,  p.  317. 

We  repeatedly  come  across  the  expression  “  orchard  of  the 
Hesperides,”  e.g.  in  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander,  Sestiad 
ii.  line  286;  Middleton’s  The  Changeling,  iii.  3  (Works,  vol. 
iv.  p.  250);  and  Massinger’s  Emperor  of  the  East,  iv  1 
and  Virgin  Martyr,  iv.  3  (Works,  pp.  340  and  27).  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  word  should  he  limited  to  places  where 
fruit  is  grown;  etymologically  it  simply  means  herb  yard 
coming  from  A.  S.  wyrt = a  root. 


171.  Line  23:  Love's  thrice- repured  nectar.— m  have 
reputed;  so  too  (according  to  Dyce)  some  copies  of  the 
Quarto;  but  see  Cambridge  Shakespeare,  vi.  p.  265. 
Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  read  repured;  there  can  be  no 
question  which  is  preferable.  For  an  instance  of  the  verb 
repure  see  Shirley’s  Lady  of  Pleasure,  act  v  sc  1- 


The  winds  shall  play  soft  descant  to  our  feet 
And  breathe  rich  odours  to  re-pure  the  air 


w  orKs,  wnord’s  Edn.  vol  iv.  p.  95, 

172.  Line  29:  As  doth  a  battle,  token  they  charge 
Battle  often  signifies  a  battalion.  So  in  Caxton’s  D 
struction  of  Troy  we  read:  “In  the  night  passed,  Heeb 
having  the  charge  of  them  in  the  city,  ordered  early  li 

TTrZ  l  Pl°f  that  WES  in  the  clt^  and  I>ut  t* 

fst  lattle  two  thousand  knights”  (bk.  iii.  p.  46).  Milto' 
too,  has: 


So  under  fiery  cope  together  rushed 

Both  battles  main,  -Paradise  Lost,  vi.  2x5-216. 

.  17t3*  Lme34:  as  if  she  were  PRAY’D  with  a  sprite.— Fray 
is  short  for  affray,  which  comes  from  a  low  Latin  word 
exfreehare^to  break  the  king’s  peace.  The  same  root  is 
clearly  seen  in  G.  fried*.  For  use  otfray  Steevens  quotes 
from  Chapman’s  twenty-first  Iliad : 

all  the  massacres 

Left  for  the  Greeks,  could  put  on  looks  of  no  more  overthrow 
Than  now  fray'd  life. 


176.  Line  52 :  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.—  All  these 
terms  are  taken  from  the  game  of  howls.  The  mistress  was 
the  “  small  ball  .  .  .  now  called  the  jack,  at  which  the 
players  aim  (Hares).  A  bowl  that  Icissed  the  mistress  (i.e. 
1  emained  touching’  the  jack)  was  in  the  most  favourable 
position;  cf.  Cymbeline,  ii.  1.  2.  Hub  on  is  not  so  easily 
explained.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  in  his  note  on  Richard  II.  iii. 
4.  4,  quotes  from  Fuller’s  Holy  State,  book  I.  chap.*  ii.  - 
“But  as  a  ruhbe  to  an  overthrown  bowl  proves  an  helpe 
by  hindering  it;  so  afflictions  bring  the  souls  of  God’s 
Saints  to  the  mark.  ”  [  J ohnson  gives  as  one  of  the  special 
meanings  of  rub:  “Inequality  of  ground,  that  hinders  the 
motion  of  a  bowl;  ”  a  definition  which  the  Imperial  Diet, 
follows,  quoting  the  passage  from  Fuller,  given  above. 
But  in  British  Rural  Sports,  by  Stonehenge  (J.  H.  Walsh), 
1881  (15th  edn.),  rub  is  thus  defined:  “Hub  or  Set.— When 
a  jack  or  a  bowl,  in  its  transit,  strikes  or  touches  any  ob¬ 
ject  or  thing  on  the  green  which  alters  or  impedes  its 
motion;”  and  afterwards  in  Rule  17:  “If  a  running  bowl 
before  it  has  reached  the  parallel  of  the  jack  do  rub  or 
set  on  any  person  (not  of  the  playing  party),  or  on  a  bowl 
or  jack  belonging  to  another  party,  it  can  be  played 
again;”  and  in  the  next  rule  18: "  if  the  jack  do  rub  or  set 
on  a  bowl  or  person  not  belonging  to  the  party,”  <fcc. 
From  these  extracts  it  would  appear  that  to  rub  (in  the 
game  of  bowls)  meant  “to  come  into  contact  with”  any 
obstacle  animate  or  “inanimate,” — p.  a.  m.]  For  rub 
(subst.)= obstacle,  see  King  J ohn,  iii.  4. 128.  The  origin  of 
the  expression  “  there’s  the  rub  ”  is  clear. 

177.  Line  54 :  a  kiss  in  fee-farm  l— Fee,  from  A.  S.  feoh. 
properly  meant  cattle,  as  the  natural  form  of  property  in 
an  early  civilization ;  then  property  in  general,  but  more 
especially  land.  Compare,  in  part,  the  use  of  pecus, 
pecunia.  Fee-farm  signifies,  I  suppose,  fee-simple,  the 
most  advantageous  and  lasting  system  of  tenure.  We 
have  a  “fee  grief"  in  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  196,  and  “sold  in 
fee,"  Hamlet,  iv.  4.  22. 

178.  Lines  65,  56:  The  falcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the 
duclcsi’  the  river.— The  falcon  was  the  female  hawk;  the 
tercel,  the  male;  the  former  was  the  larger  and  stronger. 
So  Cotgrave,  sub  voce  Tiercelet,  has  “  The  tassell,  or  male 
of  any  kind  of  hawk;  so  termed  because  he  is  commonly 
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a  third  part  lesse  than  the  female.”  See  Skeat  upon 
tercel.  Pandarus  means  that  he  will  match  his  niece 
against  Troilus.  Rowe  misunderstood  the  passage  and 
read  “.the  falcon  has  the  tercel so  Pope.  Tyrwhitt  in¬ 
geniously  conjectured  “at  the  tercel.”  In  the  second 
half  of  the  quotation  we  have  an  allusion  to  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  amusement,  i.  e.  hawking  along 
river  banks.  So  in  Ben  Jonson’s  The  Porest  (III.)  one  of 
the  country  pursuits  mentioned  is : 

Or  hawking’  at  the  river. 

So,  too,  Chaucer’s  Sir  Thopas : 

Couthe  hunt  at  wild  deer, 

And  ride  on  hawkyng  for  ryver. 

With  gray  goshawk  on  boride. 

—Chaucer,  Works,  Holm’s  ed,  ii.  p.  xi8. 

Cunningham,  in  his  edition  of  G-ifford’s  Massinger,  p.  640, 
remarks  upon  the  close  familiarity  with  country  customs 
that  our  old  dramatists  display:  they  seem,  he  says,  “to 
have  been,  in  the  language  of  the  present  day,  keen  sports¬ 
men.”  This  is  perfectly  true :  the  works  of  Massinger, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  others,  abound  with  terms  drawn  from 
the  technicalities  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  kindred  pur¬ 
suits.  In  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  however,  it  was  only 
one  aspect  of  the  poet’s  immense  range  of  knowledge. 
Nihil  non  tetigit:  he  draws  his  metaphors  and  similes 
from  every  possible  subject;  and  he  invariably  writes 
with  a  minute  accuracy  which  at  one  moment  convinces 
us  that  he  must  have  been  a  painter,  at  another  that  he 
must  have  been  a  musician,  at  a  third  a  lawyer,  and  so  on 
through  a  dozen  other  professions. 

179.  line  62:  “  In  witness  where  of”  &c. ---Alluding,  says 
Grey,  to  the  usual  conclusion  of  indentures:  “to  which 
the  parties  to  these  presents  have  interchangeably  set 
their  hands  and  seals.”  Shakespeare  was  fond  of  this  met¬ 
aphor  of  sealing  a  compact.  Compare  Measure  for  Mea¬ 
sure,  iv.  1,  the  hoy’s  song ;  Venus  and  Adonis,  511  and  516. 

180.  Line  80:  in  all  Cupid’s  pageant  there  is  presented  no 
monster. — “  Prom  this  passage,”  says  Steevens,  “a  Fear 
appears  to  have  been  a  personage  in  other  pageants;  or 
perhaps  in  our  ancient  moralities.”  To  this  circumstance 
Aspatia  alludes  in  The  Maids  Tragedy: 

And  then  a  Fear: 

Do  that  Fear  bravely,  wench. 

Perhaps  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.  196-218,  in  the 
great  passage  describing  the  first  meeting  of  the  Queen 
and  Antony,  Shakespeare  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  details 
of  some  such  Pageant  of  Love  as  is  here  hinted  at, 

181.  Line  104:  shall  he  a  mock  for  his  truth. — Malone 
explains  this,  “Even  malice  (for  such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  envy)  shall  not  he  able  to  impeach  his  truth,  or 
attack  him  in  any  other  way,  except  by  ridiculing  him  for 
his  constancy.”  This  may  be  right;  I  should  have  thought, 
however,  that  the  meaning  was  rather,  “  the  worst  that 
malice  can  say  against  him  will  be  but  a  mock,  a  trifle 
which  his  constancy  can  afford  to  despise,  i.e.  his  loyalty 
will  he  raised  above  and  superior  to  the  assaults  of 
jealousy.” 

t  182.  Line  119:  they  are  BURS,  lean  tell  you.—B roperly 
“hurs  mean  the  unopened  flowers  of  the  Burdock  (Arc¬ 
tium  Zappa)”  (Ellacombe,  p.  32);  a  plant  common  on 
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waste  places  by  roadsides.  The  bracts  of  the  involucres 
which  inclose  the  young  flowers  are  furnished  with 
hooked  tips,  which  cling  persistently  to  one's  clothes  or 
to  a  dog’s  coat,  or  to  any  other  object.  Several  British 
wild  plants  are  called  Burs;  e.g.  the  Bur-mu riguld,  the 
Bur-parsley,  the  Bur-reed;  but  none  deserve  the  name 
better  than  the  Burdock.  It  is  cognate,  no  doubt,  with 
the  French  bunny,  applied  to  the  hair  of  animals  or  the 
fluffy  pollen  shed  by  some  plants.  Milton  speaks  of  “  rude 
burs  and  thistles”  (Conius,  35::),  and  Shakespeare  has 
the  word  several  times.  “  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  bur; 
I  shall  stick  "  (Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  3.  189). 

183.  Line  140.  Cunning  in  dumb  ness,  dope’s  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  coming  of  Q.  and  Iff.  The  change  seems  entirely 
necessary.  In  the  next  line  soul  of  counsel- the  very 
essence  of  my  design.  Soul  was  used  in  this  sense  in  act 
i.  2.  318. 

184.  Line  155:  KIND  OF  SELF  resides  with  you,—  Collier’s 
MS.  Corrector  gave  a  kind  self;  at  the  best  an  unneces¬ 
sary  change.  The  idea  is  the  same  as  in  Sonnet  cxxxiii 
13,  14: 

for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 

Perforce  am  thine,  anti  all  that  is  in  me. 

185.  Lines  163, 104: 

Or  else  you  love  not;  FOR  to  he  wise  and  Jove 
Exceeds  man’s  might;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 
First,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  expression  to  be  wise  and 
love;  it  is  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  maxim  of  Pub¬ 
lius  Syrus:  “aniare  et  sapere  vix  dec  eonceditur.” 
Curiously  enough,  the  proverb  is  to  be  frequently  found 
in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  writers.  Bacon,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  Essay  on  Love,  has:  “for  there  was  never 
proud  man  thought  so  absurdly  well  of  himself  as  the 
lover  doth  of  the  person  loved;  and  therefore  it  was  well 
said  that  it  is  impossible  to  love  and  to  be  wise”  (Works, 
ed.  Spedding,  voi  vi.  p.  398).  The  occurrence,  by  the 
way,  of  the  saying  in  the  Essays  and  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida  must  be  as  meat  and  drink  to  the  supporters  of  the 
“Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare”  theory.  Still  Shakespeare 
is  not  the  only  poet  who  used  it.  Tyrwhitt  quotes  from 
The  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  March: 

To  be  ■wise,  and  eke  to  love, 

Is  granted  scarce  to  gods  above. 

For  a  partial  application  of  the  idea  we  may  compare 
Middleton's  Women  Beware  Women,  i.  2  (early).  But  the 
real  difficulty,  the  rock  over  which  the  editorial  barques 
of  Hanmer  and  others  have  hopelessly  been  shattered,  is 
the  unlucky  for  in  line  163.  “Why  for,”  said  Malone, 
finding  the  unfortunate  for  “  inconsequential."  No  doubt 
Cressida's  reasoning  is  a  trifle  irregular.  Such  arguments 
would  not  pass  muster  in  Mill’s  Logic;  but  the  editors 
might  have  remembered  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
speaker  is  a  woman;  and,  in  the  second  place,  being  in 
love,  she  cannot,  according  to  her  own  showing,  “be 
wise.”  Really  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  trace  the  line  of 
thought.  “I  angled,”  she  says,  “for  your  thoughts,  hut 
got  nothing  out  of  you,  either  because  you  are  not  in 
love,  or  because  you  are  too  wise;”  and  then  the  words 
wise  and  love  remind  her  of  the  proverb,  and  she  whimsi¬ 
cally  rounds  off  her  sentence  with,  “for  you  know,  you 
can’t  both  love  and  he  wise.”  It  is  an  admirable  non 
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sequitur,  a  triumph  of  feminine  reasoning  power,  and  ten 
times  as  true  to  life  as  the  logical  proprieties  suggested 
by  the  commentators,  amongst  whom  Hanrner  barbar¬ 
ously  printed,  “  a  sign  you  love  not”  (163). 

186.  Line  169:  Outliving  beauty's  OUTWARD.— The  sub¬ 
stantival  use  of  adjectives  is  very  common  in  Elizabethan 
English,  lhus  in  Shakespeare  we  have  pale  — paleness 
Venus  and  Adonis,  589;  Lucrece,  1512;  fair = fairness’ 
Sonnet  Ixviii.  3;  vast- vastness,  Hamlet,  i.  2. 198;  and  many 
others.  See  Abbott,  A  Shakespearian  Grammar,  pp.  20,  21. 

187.  Line  173:  Might  be  AFFRONTED  .  .  .  —Eor  affro?it 
=  confront  cf.  Hamlet,  hi.  l.  31.  So  in  the  well-known 
line  from  Paradise  Lost,  i.  391 : 

And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  this  light. 

188.  Line  184:  as  plantage  to  the  moon.— This  line  is 
best  illustrated  by  a  passage  which  Farmer  quotes  from 
Reginald  Scott’s  Disco verie  of  Witchcraft:  “  The  poore 
husbandman  perceiveth  that  the  increase  of  the  moone 
maketh  plants  fruteful:  so  as  in  the  full  moone  they  are  in 
the  best  strength;  decaieing  in  the  wane;  and  in  the  con¬ 
junction  do  utterlie  wither  and  fade.”  Pope  misunder¬ 
stood  the  allusion  and  altered  to  planets.  So  Theobald. 

189.  Line  186:  As  iron  to  ADAMANT. — Adamant  here,  as 
often,  signifies  the  magnet,  or  loadstone.  So,  to  take  an 
instance  outside  Shakespeare,  in  the  Return  from  Par¬ 
nassus,  ii.  1  we  have: 

I  am  her  needle:  she  is  my  Adamant. 

— Arber’s  Reprint,  p.  24. 

Compare  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1.  195,  note  115. 

190.  Line  193 :  When  waterdrops  have  loom  the  stones 
of  Troy.— We  may  remember  the  familiar  line: 

Gutta  cavit  lapidem,  non  vi  sed  stepe  cadendo. 

So  Lucretius,  bk.  iv.  1280,  1281: 

Nonne  vides  etiam  guttas  in  saxa  cadentes 
Hum  oris  longo  in  spatio  pertundere  saxa. 

So  also  Shakespeare  himself  in  Lucrece,  959.  Grey,  too, 
in  his  notes  refers  to  Spenser,  sonnet  xviii. 

191.  Line  201:  or  STEPDAME  to  her  son.- Quite  a  classical 
touch.  The  Latin  poets  delight  to  lavish  abuse  on  the 
u  inJ*usta  n°vorca”  (Virgil,  Eclogues,  iii.  33).  On  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stage  she  is  not  such  a  familiar  figure.  In  the  next 
line  (202)  stidc= stab;  cf.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 
108.  This  speech  is  a  finely-developed  piece  of  character- 
drawing.  Cressida’s  florid  asseverations  of  loyalty  are  a 
fit  prelude  to  her  final  faithlessness. 

^192.  Line  217:  press  it  to  death.- See  Much  Ado,  note 
178.  A  description  of  the  punishment  will  be  found  in 
the  successive  editions  of  Chamberlaynes’  Anglia*  Notitia. 

ACT  Hi.  Scene  3. 

193.  Lines  3-5. 

Appear  it  to  your  mind 

T  tat,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things ,  to  love 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy. 

This  is  a  passage  of  considerable  difficulty.  According  to 
the  Cambridge  editors  things  to  love  is  the  reading  of 
the  Quarto  and  the  first,  three  Folios.  Johnson,  however* 
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says  “  the  word  is  so  printed  that  nothing  but  the  sense 
can  determine  whether  it  be  lose  or  Jove.”  He  himself 
printed  J ove,  which,  combined  with  the  next  line,  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  a  possible  sense.  Myself  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  retain  what  is  almost  conclusively  the  reading  of  the 
old  copies,  viz.  to  love;  placing,  then,  the  comma  after 
things ,  and  taking  to  love  with  what  follows,  we  may 
interpret  the  passage  with  Steevens:  “I  have  left  Troy 
to  the  dominion  of  love,  to  the  consequences  of  the 
amour  of  Paris  and  Helen.  ”  Obviously  this  is  not  a  little 
fine-drawn  and  suggestive  of  special  pleading;  but,  unless 
we  adopt  one  of  the  sweeping  emendations  proposed,  I  do 
not  see  what  else  can  be  made  of  the  lines.  Grant  White’s 
explanation,  “Through  my  peculiar  knowledge  as  to 
where  it  is  well  to  place  affection  or  regard  I  have 
abandon’d  Troy,”  seems  to  me— and  I  am  glad  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  Dyce  was  of  the  same  opinion — extraordina¬ 
rily  weak.  Rowe,  and  after  him  Theobald,  followed  F.  4 
in  reading  “in  things  to  come.”  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector 
gave  *  things  above;”  and  in  the  previous  line  quite  need¬ 
lessly  altered  appear  to  appeal.  Dyce  prints  to  Jove, 
and  puts  the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  line.  In  Caxton’s 
Destruction  of  Troy  a  dialogue  takes  place  between  Cres- 
sida  and  Calchas  on  the  arrival  of  the  former  in  the 
Greek  camp.  She  reproaches  her  father  with  having 
been  a  traitor  to  his  country,  to  which  he  replies:  “Ha 
ha,  my  daughter,  thinkest  thou  it  is  a  fit  thing  to  despise 
the  answer  of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  that  which 
touches  my  health.  I  know  certainly  by  their  answers 
this  war  shall  not  endure  long,  this  city  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  the  nobles  also,  and  the  burgesses,  and  therefore  it 
is  better  for  us  to  be  here  safe,  than  to  be  slain  with 
them”  (book  iii.  pp.  55,  56).  .  Similarly  Lydgate  repre¬ 
sents  Calchas  as  warned  by  his  “  sight  in  things  to  come,” 
(?)  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  The  seer  enters 
Apollo’s  temple  and  consults  the  god,  and  suddenly  comes 
the  answer: 

Be  right  well  ware  thou  ne  tourne  agayne 
To  Troy  towne,  for  that  were  but  in  vayne, 

For  finally  lerne  this  thynge  of  me, 

In  shorte  time  it  shall  destroyed  be. 

194.  Lines  22-24: 

this  Antenor, 

l  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 

That  their  negotiations  all  must  SLACK.  . 

Theobald  conjectured  rest,  which  Hammer  printed.  Ma¬ 
lone,  too,  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  reading.  “An¬ 
tenor,  he  says  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  viii.  p.  341),  “  is  such  a  stay 
or  support  of  their  affairs.  All  the  ancient  English  mus¬ 
kets  had  rests  by  which  they  were  supported.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  words,  ‘Wanting  his  manage/  appear  to  me  to 
confirm  the  emendation.”  If  we  are  to  read  rest  we  may 
remember  that  then,  as  now,  it  was  applied  to  a  part  of 
the  violin,  from  which  in  the  present  passage  the  meta¬ 
phor  might  possibly  be  drawn.  Compare  Return  from 

Earnassus,  Arber’s  Reprint,  p.  65: 

How  can  he  play  whose  heartstrings  broken  are? 

How  can  he  keep  his  rest  that  ne'er  found  rest? 

Really,  however,  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
meddling  with  the  text. ,  ' Wrest;  makes  excellent  sense. 
We  have  already  had  the  same  idea  in  “o’er -wrested  ”  i  3 
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157.  The  wrest  was  an  instrument  for  tightening  or 
drawing  up  the  strings  of  a  harp;  hence  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  here  of  the  word  slack  that  immediately  follows. 
For  similar  metaphor  compare  Macbeth,  i.  7.  60.  In  a 
very  curious  letter:  “  whearin,  part  of  the  entertainment 
untoo  the  queenz  Maiesty,  at  Killingwoortli  Castl,  in  War¬ 
wick  Sheer,  in  this  Soomerz  Progress,  1575,  is  signified,” 
written  by  Robert  Laneham,  and  quoted  in  part  in  the 
introductory  essay  to  Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  we  have  a  minute  account  of  the  equipment  of 
an  ancient  minstrel,  and  amongst  his  accoutrements 
were:  “About  his  neck  a  red  ribband  suitable  to  his 
girdle.  His  harp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him. 
His  wrest  tyed  to  a  green  lace  and  hanging  by.”  So  again 
in  A  treatise  between  trouth  and  information,  printed 
among  Skelton’s  Works,  and  referred  to  by  Douce  (Illus¬ 
trations,  vol.  ii.  p.  61),  we  find: 

A  harpe  geveth  souude  as  it  is  sette, 

The  harper  may  wrest  it  untunablye ; 

A  harper  with  his  wrest  may  tune  the  harpe  wrong, 
Mystunyng  of  an  instrument  shal  hurt  a  true  songe. 


199.  Line  96:  how  dearly  ever  parted.— That  is  to  say 
gifted,  endowed.  So  in  Eon  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  Maeilente  is  described  in  the  Character  of  the 
Persons  as  “a  man  well  parted,  a  sufficient  scholar  and 
travelled.”  Compare  also  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  act  v.  sc.  1: 

fur  as  you 
Are  every  way 

•—Webster's  Works  (ud.  Dyce),  vol.  iv.  p.  35r. 

200.  Lines  105,  106: 

nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 

That  most  pure  spirit  op  sense,  behold  itself. 
lor  the  idea  expressed  in  this  passage  compare  Julius 
Caesar,  i.  2.  52,  53.  Spirit  of  sense  we  have  already  had 
with  a  somewhat  different  meaning,  i.  l.  58.  These  lines 
(105, 106)  are  omitted  in  all  the  Polios. 

201.  Line  109:  speculation,  —  Not  merely  “vision” 
“power  of  sight;”  but  “intelligence;’  operating  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye.  So  in  Macbeth,  iii.  4.  95; 

Thou  hast  no  sfeat/atuin  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! 


Equally  to  the  point  is  his  reference  to  King  James’s  edict 
against  combats:  “  this  small  instrument  the  tongue  being 
kept  in  tune  by  the  wrest  of  awe.”  In  Minsheu’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  ed.  1627,  p.  757,  the  verb  to  wrest  is  explained: 
“to  winde,  to  wring,  to  straine,”  and  translated  by  the 
Latin  torquere,  contorquere.  Johnson  seems  to  have  mis¬ 
understood  the  word.  “It  is  used,”  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  substantive,  “in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  for  an 
active  or  moving  power:  I  suppose  from  the  force  of  a 
tilter  acting  with  his  lance  in  his  rest;  ”  and  then  he  quotes 
the  lines  given  above. 

195.  Line  26:  a  prince  op  BLOOD. -Perhaps  we  should 
read  with  P.  4  “prince  0’  the  blood,"  a  suggestion  inde¬ 
pendently  made  by  Walker,  A  Critical  Examination,  vol- 
m.  p.  195.  Compare,  however,  “Art  thou  of  blood,  and 
honour?”  (v.  4.  28). 

196.  Line  30:  In  most  accepted  pain.— Pay  (Hanmer 
Warburton,  and  Dyce),  payment  (Keightley),  and  poise, 
are  suggested  alterations  of  the  well-supported,  and  to 
my  mind  entirely  satisfactory,  pain  of  the  text.  Calchas 
says:  “Dive  me  Cressida  and  I  will  cry  quits  for  all  the 
labours  I  have  undergone  in  your  behalf,  labours  indeed 
winch  I  was  glad  to  undertake.”  It  is  precisely  the  line 
of  argument  that  he  adopts  in  Chaucer: 

Havyng  unto  my  tresour,  ne  my  rent, 

Right  no  regard  in  respect  of  your  ese ; 

Thus  al  my  good  I  lost,  and  to  yow  went, 

Wenyng  in  this,  my  lordis,  yow  to  plese; 

But  al  my  losse  ne  doth  me  no  dissese— 

I  vouchesaafal  so  wisely  have  I  joy 

For  yow  to  lese  al  that  I  had  in  Troy. 

—Chaucer’s  Works,  Bolm’s  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  183. , 

197.  Line  43:  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on 
Atm.— Q.  and  Tf.  read  “  are  bent?  Why  turn’d  on  him.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  a  variant  which 
has  crept  into  the  text. 

198.  Line  81:  Hath  any  honour,  BUT  HONOUR  for.—  So 
Q.  P.  1  has  “but  honour'd which  naturally  passed 
into  but  %s  honour’d”  (Pope),  and  “but honour’d”  (Ca- 
pell).  The  reading  of  the  Quarto  is  quite  satisfactory 
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202.  Line  110:  mirror’d. —Q.  and  Pf.  have  married, 
which  the  Cambridge  editors  retain,  though  the  Globe  ed. 
prints  mirror’d.  The  latter  is  the  almost  certain  (at  least 
I  think  so)  emendation  of  Collier's  MS.  Corrector.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  Singer  and  Dyce.  Dr.  Ingleby  con¬ 
demned  the  conjecture  as  “just  one  of  those  emenda¬ 
tions  which  beguile  the  judgment,  lull  criticism,  and  en¬ 
list  our  love  of  the  surprising  and  ingenious.  But  it  is 
not  sound.”  To  which  I  think  we  may  reply  with  Dyce, 
Why?  Malone  gives  married  without  any  note.  If  we 
retain  this  reading  the  word  must  bear  much  the  mean¬ 
ing  as  in  i.  3.  100,  i.e.  closely  united,  allied.  Mirror  as  a 
verb  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare.  For  the 
thought  compare  King  John,  ii.  496-503. 

203.  Line  120:  who,  like  an  arch,  REVERBERATES.— Q. 
and  P.  lread  reverberate ;  ie.,  says  Boswell  (Malone,  Var. 
Ed.  vol.  viii,  348),  “they  who  applaud  reverberate.  This 
elliptic  mode  of  expression  is  in  our  author's  manner.” 
But  lower  down  we  have  receives  and,  renders,  and  at 
least  the  verbs  must  he  uniform— all  singular  or  plural. 
It  is  best  therefore  to  read  re  verberates  with  P.  2,  P.  3,  and 
P.4;  so  the  Cambridge  editors,  Globe  edn.,  Dyce,  and  most 
texts.  Who  will  then = which,  i.e.  “applause  which.” 
lor  a  full  discussion  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  relative 
pronouns  (w;Ao,  which,  and  that)  see  Abbott,  Shakespearian 
Grammar,  pp.  175-187. 

_  Lines  123-128: 1 was  much  rapt  in  this,  &c. — These 

lines  have  passed  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  through 
the  strangest  metamorphoses.  The  text  here  printed  is 
that  given  by  the  First  Polio.  It  is  retained  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  editors,  and  makes  excellent  verse.  The  reading 
of  the  Quarto  is  as  follows : 

I  was  much  rap’t  in  this, 

And  apprehended  here  immediately, 

The  unknoune  Aiax,  heavens  what  a  man  is  there? 

A  very  horse,  that  has  he  knowes  not  what 
Nature  what  tilings  there  are. 

Most  abject  in  regard,  and  deere  in  use. 

How  it  may  he  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  and 
observe  how  Pope  and  Hanmer  treated  the  passage.  Their 
respective  texts  throw  some  light  on  the  spirit  in  which 
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they  approached  Shakespeare;  not  assuredly  that  “spirit 
of  reverence”  which  Coleridge  described  as  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  of  an  editor.  Pope,  then,  followed  the  Folio  down  to 
Ajax;  afterwards  he  read: 

Heavens  what  a  man  is  there?  A  very  horse, 

// e  knows  not  his  o?vn  nature:  what  things  are 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use. 

Hanmer,  who  in  his  preface  declared  that  his  guiding 
principle  had  been  never  “to  give  a  loose  to  fancy,  or  in¬ 
dulge  a  licentious  spirit  of  criticism,”  printed  the  following 
rearrangement  of  the  lines: 

I  was  much  rapt 
In  this  I  read,  and  apprehended  here 
Immediately  the  unknown  Ajax:  heavens! 

What  a  man’s  there?  A  very  horse,  that  has 
He  knows  not  what;  in  nature  what  things  there  are 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use. 

The  third  line  is  surely  a  rhythmical  curiosity.  Unknown 
seems  to  mean,  as  Johnson  explains  it,  “who  has  abilities 
which  are  not  brought  into  use.” 

205.  Line  141:  And  great  Troy  SHRIEKING.— So  the 
Quarto.  F.  l  has  the  far  less  graphic  shrinking. 

206.  Line  145:  Time  hath,  my  lord ,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
—Shakespeare  may  have  been  thinking  of  Spenser’s 
Faerie  Queene,  bk.  vi.  c.  viii.  stanza  xxiv. : 

”  Here  in  this  bottle  "  said  the  sorry  maid, 

“  I  put  the  tears  of  my  contrition, 

Till  to  the  brim  I  have  it  full  defray’d : 

And  in  this  Ary  which  /  behind  me  don, 

I  put  repentance  for  things  past  and  gone. 

Yet  is  the  bottle  leak,  and  bag  so  torn 
That  all  which  I  put  in  falls  out  anon, 

And  is  behind  me  trodden  down  of  scorn, 

Who  mocketh  all  my  pain,  and  laughs  the  more  I  mourn.” 

207.  Line  150:  perseverance,  dear  my  lord.— Perse¬ 
verance  only  occurs  in  one  other  passage  in  Shakespeare, 
where  it  has  the  same  accent  as  here,  viz.  in  Macbeth, 
iv.  3,  93: 

Bounty,  Jerse’verance,  mercy,  lowliness. 

Shakespeare  never  uses  our  modern  verb  persevere  at  all, 
hut  always  perse ver.  In  one  passage  in  Lear  (iii.  5.  23) 
the  Qq.  read  persevere,  hut  Ff.  rightly  print  per  sever. 

208.  Line  162:  to  the  abject  rear.—  Hanraer's  excellent 
correction  of  the  Folio  reading,  “  abject,  mere.”  This 
simile  does  not  occur  in  the  Quarto.  Throughout  this 
speech  (which  a  recent  critic,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  has  singled 
out  as  one  of  the  very  finest  in  all  literature)  the  readings 
are  in  small  points  confused  and,  so  to  speak,  fluctuating. 

209.  Line  168:  Grasps  in  the  comer:  welcome  ever  smiles. 

—I  have  ventured  here  to  adopt  (with  Dyce)  Pope’s  cor¬ 
rection.  Q.  and  Ff.  read  “(he  welcome;”  but  omitting  the 
we  gain  a  far  more  pointed  antithesis.  Hanmer’s  sugges- 
tion,  “grasps  the  incomer,”  deserves  to  he  mentioned. 

210.  Lines  178, 179: 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  GILT  o'er-dusted. 

Give:  the  old  copies  have  go;  the  correction  (due  to  Thirlby) 
was  first  adopted  by  Theobald.  For  gilt  (=  “  to  gilt")  in  the 
second  line  Theobald  and  others,  e.g.  Staunton,  would 
substitute  gold;  needlessly,  however,  because  gilt  may  well 
bear  the  sense  of  gold.  Cl.  Bichard  II.  ii.  1.  293-295: 
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Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish’d  crown, 

Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 

And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 

The  thought  embodied  is  quite  clear.  “That  which  is 
solid  and  good,  but  a  little  antiquated,  will  always  be 
put  on  one  side  in  favour  of  that  which  is  new  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  though  sham  and  unlasting.” 

211.  Line  189:  Made  emulous  missions  ’ mongst  the  gods 
themselves.  —  Referring  obviously  to  the  fact  that  the 
deities  of  Olympus  took  part  in  the  struggle,  some  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  Greeks,  some  for  the  Trojans.  Shakespeare 
may  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  Chapman’s  translation. 

212.  Line  197 :  JKjiows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus’ 
gold.— The  Folio  has  “  every  graine  of  Plutoes  gold;”  so 
again  in  Julius  Cfesar,  iv.  3.  101:  “deerer  than  Pluto's 
mine.”  It  seems  best  to  alter  to  Plutus,  although  the 
confusion  of  the  two  deities  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
in  Elizabethan  literature.  Thus  in  Hero  and  Leander, 
second  sestiad,  we  find: 

Whence  his  admiring  eyes  more  pleasure  took 

Than  Dis,  on  heaps  of  gold  fixing  his  look.  —325,  326. 

A  still  clearer  instance  comes  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  iii.  2: 

Pluto,  the  god  of  riches, 

When  he 's  sent  by  Jupiter  to  any  man, 

He  goes  limping.  —Webster’s  Works,  p.  79. 

Compare,  too,  the  following  from  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 
reprinted  among  Pullen’s  Old  Plays,  New  Series  vol  i* 
p.  187: 

Borrow  of  Pluto  ;  he  will  not  deny  it 

Upon  your  bond.  Stay :  here 's  a  great  mistaking ; 

His  state  and  riches  were  of  poet’s  making. 

In  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  l.  287,  the  Folio  gives  Plutus, 
which  inclines  us  to  attribute  the  error  in  the  present 
line  and  in  the  Julius  Caesar  passage  to  the  copyist  rather 
than  to  Shakespeare  himself.  For  the  classical  side  of 
the  question  see  Aristophanes,  Plutus,  727. 

213.  Line  199:  Keeps  PLACE  ivith  thought ;  i.e.  “there 
is,”  says  the  sonorous  Warburton,  “in  the  providence  of 
a  state,  as  in  the  providence  of  the  universe,  a  kind  of 
ubiquity.”  He  rightly  condemns  the  obvious  and  pro¬ 
saic  suggestion,  “Keeps  pace.”  In  the  next  line  a  syllable 
is  wanting,  which  has  led  to  various  proposals,  amongst 
which  Collier’s  “dumb  crudities,”  i.e,  before  they  become 
thoughts,  seems  to  me  best.  But  to  my  ear  dumb 
cradles  in  its  emphatic  position,  forming  the  cadenza  of 
the  verses,  is  equivalent  to  two  feet. 

214.  Lines  222,  223: 

SWEET,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  WANTON  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose. 

Collier  adopted  the  Swift  of  his  MS.  Corrector.  Perhaps 
ivanton  should  be  treated  as  a  substantive,  and  line  222 
pointed,  the  weak  wanton,  Cupid.  So  Walker. 

215.  Line  225:  Be  shook  to  AIR. — Q.  has  air  simply;  F 
1  and  F.  2  ayrie  ayre.  Collier  read  with  his  MS.  Corrector 
very  air. 

216  Line  228:  My  fame  is  shre  wdly  GOR’D.— Metaphor 
from  bull-baiting.  So  in  Hamlet,  v.  2.  260,  261: 

I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 

To  keep  my  name  ungor'd. 

The  editors  compare  Sonnet  cx. 
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217.  Line  231:  Seals  a  commission  to  a  BLANK  of  danger. 
—Schmidt  (Shakespeare  Lexicon)  quotes  this  amongst  the 
passages,  e,g.  Hamlet,  iv.  1.  42;  Othello,  iii.  4.  128,  in 
which  a  blank  signifies  “the  white  mark  in  the  centre 
of  a  target.”  How  he  applies  the  metaphor  here  I  cannot 
see.  The  word  surely  bears  the  same  sense  as  in  Richard 
II.  ii.  1.  249,  250: 

And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis’d, 

As  blanks,  benevolences,— I  wot  not  what. 

Compare,  too,  in  the  same  play,  i.  4.  48,  and  note  101; 
in  the  Clarendon  Press  ed.  of  Richard  II.  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  gives  two  interesting  quotations  from  Holinshed 
that  perfectly  illustrate  the  use  of  the  word:  “many 
blanke  charters  were  devised  .  .  .  when  they  were  so 
sealed  the  king’s  officers  wrote  in  the  same  what  liked 
them.”  Holinshed  p.  1102,  col.  1;  and  again:  “moreover 
they  were  compelled  to  put  their  hands  and  seales  to 
certaine  blankes  ...  in  the  whiche,  when  it  pleased  hym 
hee  might  write,  what  hee  thought  good  ”  (p.  11Q3,  col.  1). 
So  in  the  Revenger’s  Tragedy  we  have: 

Yet  words  are  but  great  men’s  blanks. 

—Cyril  Tourneur’s  Works,  ed.  Churton  Collins,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
Briefly,  it  is  our  idea  of  “  a  blank  cheque,"  as  explained  in 
note  101,  Richard  II. ;  and  the  metaphor  exactly  suits  the 
present  passage.  Hunter  repeats  Schmidt’s  mistake. 

218.  Lines  252,  253 :  like  an  hostess  that  hath  no  arith¬ 
metic.—  Compare  the  scornful  reference  in  i.  2.  123  to  a 
tapster's  arithmetic. 

219.  Line  294:  God  B’  \vi’  you.— Q.  and  Ff.  gave  “God 
buy  you."  Rowe  corrected. 

220.  Line  306:  to  make  catlings  on;  i.e.  catgut.  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 132,  one  of  the  musicians  bears 
the  expressive  name  “Simon  Catling.1’ 

ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 

221.  Line  8:  Witness  the  PROCESS  of  your  speech.— Pro¬ 
cess  here  has  almost  the  legal  official  sense  seen  in  the 
French  procbs  verbal. 

222.  Line  11:  During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce.— 
Apparently  question  is  equivalent,  in  some  rather  vague 
undefined  way,  to  intercourse;  but  Johnson  was  inclined 
to  read  quiet. 

223.  Line  20:  In  HUMANE  gentleness.— Pope,  absurdly 
enough,  retained  the  old  pointing  of  the  lines,  which 
made  exquisite  nonsense: 

And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward  in  humane  gentleness. 

Theobald  naturally  seized  upon  such  an  opening  for 
laboured  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  his  arch  foe.  Walker, 
comparing  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  2.  57-60,  would 
read  “in  human  gentleness  ”  (A  Critical  Examination,  iii. 
196) ;  a  needless  change. 

224.  Line  36:  His  purpose  meets  you;  i.e.  “I  bring  you 
his  orders;”  “I  am  his  messenger.” 

225.  Line  48:  The  bitter  DISPOSITION  of  the  time.— Dis¬ 
position  =  circumstances  of,  i.e.  the  way  affairs  are  dis¬ 
posed,  arranged;  not  a  very  common  meaning. 
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226.  Line  66:  But,  he  as  he,  each  heavier  for  a  whore.— 
Q.  has  “ the  heavier;”  F.  “ which  heavier;”  the  latter 
certainly  looks  like  an  intended  correction  of  each,  a  cor¬ 
rection,  however,  frustrated  by  a  compositor’s  blunder. 
The  reading  in  our  text  is  Johnson’s  conjecture,  adopted 
by  Dyee. 

227.  Line  75:  you  do  as  chapmen  do.— Properly  chapman 
meant  the  man  who  sold;  it  was  used,  however,  indiffer¬ 
ently  of  buyer  and  seller:  compare  the  legal  phrase 
“  dealer  and  chapman.”  The  forms  of  the  word  vary:  we 
have  cheapman,  chapman ,  and  copeman.  The  etymology 
is  obvious:  modem  cheap,  A.  S.  ceap,  and  German  kauf, 
kaufen,  are  all  from  the  root  seen  in  Latin  caupo, 
Greek  xoutvXhuco.  The  slang  word  chap  is  merely  short  for 
chapman.  Evidently  these  chapmen  were  not  held  in  the 
highest  repute.  In  the  statute  14  Elizabeth,  1571,  against 
“common  players,”  and  “for  the  punishment  of  vaca- 
bondes,”  “juglars,  pedlars,  tynkers,  and  pet  ye  chapmen” 
are  to  be  treated  as  “roges,  vacabondes  and  sturdy 
beggers,”  unless  they  can  show  a  formal  license  to  trade. 
See  English  Drama,  Documents  and  Treatises,  pp.  21-23, 
Roxburgh  Library. 

228.  Line  78:  We  'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 
—This  is  the  reading  of  the  Quarto  and  of  the  Folios;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  satisfactory  meaning  can  be  got  out 
of  the  passage  as  it  stands.  Johnson,  however,  explains 
it  thus:  “  though  you  practise  the  buyer’s  art,  we  will  not 
practise  the  seller’s.  We  intend  to  sell  Helen  dear,  yet 
will  not  commend  her;"  i.e.  if  ever  the  Greeks  win 
Helen— which  we  do  not  intend  that  they  shall  do— they 
will  pay  very  dearly  for  her;  hence  it  would  be  superflu¬ 
ous  for  us  to  praise  her  in  advance.  This  is  certainly  poor, 
but  I  can  offer  no  better  suggestion.  If  we  are  to  admit 
any  alteration  into  the  text,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  adopt 
Warburton’s  “  What  we  intend  not  sell;"  Collier’s  MS. 
Corrector  had  the  same  proposal.  It  is  very  harsh,  per¬ 
haps,  as  Walker  says  (A  Critical  Examination,  vol.  iii.  p. 
197),  too  harsh,  though  the  rhyme  would  be  some  excuse, 
and  it  fails  to  give  a  proper  antithesis  to  line  76 ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  favoured  somewhat  by  a  curiously  simi¬ 
lar  couplet  in  Sonnet  xxi.  13, 14: 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well ; 

I  will  not  praise  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

Other  readings  are  “not  to  sell”  (Hanmer);  “ that  not 
intend  to  sell”  (Walker) ;  “  not  condemn  what  we  intend 
to  sell”  (very  bad);  and  “  but  commend  what  we  intend 
to  sell ;  ”  the  last  has  been  accepted  by  Dyce  and  the  Globe 
Edn.  The  Cambridge  Shakespeare  keeps  to  the  reading 
of  the  copies.  For  a  parallel  idea  compare  Love’s  Labour 's 
Lost,  ii.  1.  16  : 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 

Not  uttered  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 

[I  wish  that  many  passages  in  this  play  were  as  easy  to 
understand  as  this  one  which  has  appeared,  to  so  many 
of  the  commentators,  to  present  insuperable  difficulties. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  the  whole  speech  of  Paris  in  order 
to  understand  it: 

Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 

Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy: 

But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well,— 

We  ’ll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


NOTES  TO  TEOILTJS  AND  CEESSIDA.. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
passage  lies  in  line  77: 

But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well.— 

Paris  here  answers,  with  the  courtesy  and  dignity  of  a 
gentleman,  the  vulgar  abuse  which  Diomede,  with  such 
execrably  bad  taste,  heaps  upon  Helen  in  the  presence  of 
the  man  who  might  have  wronged  her  husband,  but  was 
all  the  more  bound  to  defend  her .  He  has  already 
rebuked  Diomede  above  in  line  67: 

You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman; 
but  Diomede,  far  from  taking  any  notice  of  this  rebuke, 
merely  becomes  more  abusive.  The  reply  of  Paris  may 
be  awkwardly  worded,  but  the  meaning  is  quite  clear; 
and  the  dignified  sarcasm  of  it  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
penetrated  even  Diomede’s  panoply  of  self-conceit. 
“You,”  Paris  says,  “practise  the  common  trick  of  a 
petty  dealer;  "—chapman  is  evidently  used  here  in  a  con¬ 
temptuous  sense  (see  the  last  note)— “you  run  down  the 
article  you  want  to  buy,  but  we  decline  to  compete  with 
you  on  your  own  ground;  we  despise  such  tricks,  and  in 
silence  hold  fast  to  this  virtue,  not  to  ‘  puff’  ”  (as  we  should 
say)  “what  we  have  to  sell,  but  to  let  its  value  speak  for 
itself.”  Of  course  he  means  that  they  will  part  with  Helen 
only  as  the  prize  of  victory,  and  not  for  money;  but  the 
great  point  is  that  he  excuses  himself  for  not  defending 
Tier  from  Diomede's  vulgar  abuse  by  pointing  out  that, 
in  such  a  case,  a  noble  nature  thinks  silence  the  best 
answer.  The  fancied  necessity  of  having  a  rhyming 
couplet  at  the  end  of  the  scene  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  somewhat  obscure  warding  of  the  passage  in  the 
last  two  lines.— f.  A.  m.] 

ACT  IY.  Scene  2. 

229.  lanes  4-6: 

sleep  KILL  those  pretty  eyes, 

And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought. 

Kill,  a  very  strong  and  effective  word,  was  changed  by 
Pope  to  seal.  Attachment^ arrestment,  a  sense  that  the 
verb  very  frequently  bears ;  e.g.  II.  Henry  IY.  iv.  2. 109: 

Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

With  line  6  compare  Merry  Wives,  v.  6.  66: 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy 

230.  Line  12:  venomous  wights ;  i.e.,  says  Steevens, 
“  Venefici,  those  who  practise  nocturnal  sorcery;”  the 
explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  entirely  satisfactory. 

231.  Line  13:  As  tediously  as  hell.— The  Polios  have  a 
curious  variant :  hideously. 

232.  Line  33:  A  poor  CAPOCCHio.— The  word  was  too 
many  for  the  printers;  it  appears  in  Q.  and  Ff.  as 
ckipochia.  Theobald  suggested  capocchio  =  the  thick  head 
of  a  club,  and  then,  by  a  natural  transition,  “a  thick¬ 
headed  man,”  i.e.  a  simpleton.  A  =  Ah,  very  probably; 
and  Dyce  prints  the  latter. 

233.  Line  68:  you'll  be  so  true  to  him,  to  be  false  to  him; 
i.e.  “in  pretending  that  he  is  not  here,  and  thus  (as  you 
think)  serving  his  interest,  you  are  really  doing  him  harm.” 

234.  Line  62:  My  matter  is  so  rash;  i.e.  requiring  such 


haste.  For  a  somewhat  similar,  though  not  precisely 
parallel  use,  compare  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2.  118: 

It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden. 

235.  Line  73:  We  met  by  chance.—  Troilus  means  to 
enjoin  secrecy  upon  JEneas. 

236.  Line  74:  the  secrets  of  nature.— So  the  Folios;  Q. 
has  “secrets  of  neighbour  Pandar."  The  editors  have 
displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  correcting  what  needs 
no  correction.  Secrets  is  here  a  trisyllable:  scanned  so 
the  line  runs  with  perfect  smoothness.  Walker  (Shake¬ 
speare’s  versification,  p.  10)  quotes  several  verses  where 
secret  has  a  trisyllabic  force;  e.g.  Edward  I.,  v.  4.  28: 

Well  do  it  bravely,  and  be  secret ; 

and  same  play,  v.  6.  5: 

Whether  thou  wilt  be  secret  in  this. 

— Marlow’s  Works,  Bullen’s  Ed.  ii.  pp.  221,  230. 

Ritson  was  alone,  I  believe,  among  the  last-century 
critics  in  retaining  the  Folio  reading.  The  proposed 
emendations  would  cover  a  page. 

237.  Line  103:  I  know  no  TOUCH  of  consanguinity. — For 
touch = feeling,  compare  Macbeth,  iv.  2.  9. 

238.  Line  106:  the  very  CROWN  of  falsehood.— Compare 
Cymbeline,  i.  6.  4 : 

My  supreme  crown  of  grief. 

A  natural  metaphor  to  signify  the  culminating  point  in 
anything.  So  Tennyson’s  “sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow.” 
In  the  next  line  (107)  Hanmer  greatly.weakened  the  vigour 
of  the  verse  by  omitting  (with  F.  2  and  F.  3 )  force. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 

239.  Line  1:  It  is  great  morning.  —Rather  an  awkward 
Gallicism,  grand-jour;  repeated  in  Cymbeline,  ir.  2.  61. 

ACT  IY.  Scene  4. 

240.  Line  4:  And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong.— So 
Q.;  the  Folios  give: 

And  no  lesse  in  a  sense  as  strong; 

which  Pope  changed  to: 

And  in  its  sense  is  no  less  strong. 

Q. ,  no  doubt,  is  right.  Ben  Jonson  in  The  Devil  is  an  Ass, 
ii.  2,  has: 

Nor  nature  ■violenceth  in  both  these. 

— Works,  vol.  v.  p.  66. 

Farmer  also  refers  (rather  vaguely)  to  a  passage  in  Fuller’s 
Worthies:  “his  former  adversaries  violented— against 
him;”  it  will  be  found  in  Nuttall’s  ed.  of  the  Worthies, 
vol.  iii.  p.  610. 

241.  Line  15:  as  the  goodly  saying  is.—  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  this  song;  it  is  not  given  in  Chappell,  from 
which,  perhaps,  we  may  conclude  that  its  origin  is  not 
known. 

242.  Line  21:  By  FRIENDSHIP  nor  by  speaking.—1 This 
is  not  very  far  short  of  being  sheer  nonsense;  perhaps  we 
should  read  with  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  “  by  silence." 

243.  Line  26:  in  so  strain’d  a  purity.— An  obvious  and 
effective  metaphor.  Ff.  are  far  less  graphic;  “  strange  a 
purity.” 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


NOTES  TO  TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


244.  Line  36:  JUSTLES  roughly  by. — It  is  worth,  while  to 
notice  that  Shakespeare  always  uses  the  now  obsolete 
form  justle.  So  in  Byron’s  Conspiracy  (1608),  i.  1,  Chap¬ 
man  has : 

And  justle  with  the  ocean  for  a  room. 

Milton  translates  the  concurrentia  saxa  of  Juvenal 
(Satire  xv.  19)  by  “justling  rocks  ”  (Paradise  Lost,  ii.  1017). 
When,  or  why,  jostle  drove  out  its  brother  form  I  do  not 
know. 

245.  Lines  52,  53: 

some  say  the  Genius  so 
Cries  “Come!” 

The  editors  naturally  refer  to  Pope’s  lines  in  The  Dying 
Christian  to  his  Soul: 

Hark !  they  whisper ;  angels  say 
“  Sister  spirit,  come  away." 

Pope,  we  may  remember,  repeats  the  thought  in  Eloisa  to 
Abelard: 

"Come,  sister,  coine,”  it  said,  or  seemed  to  say, 

"Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister  come  away" 

246.  Line  55:  min,  to  lay  this  wind.— Referring  to  the 
current  idea  that  rain  falling  stopped  a  wind.  Compare 
Lucrece,  1790 : 

At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er. 

So  Macbeth,  i.  7.  25. 

247.  Line  58:  the  merry  Greeks.— See  note  (34)  on  i. 
2.118. 

248.  Lines  78-80. — A  full  discussion  of  the  difficulties  of 
this  passage  is  not  possible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal. 
It  must  be  sufficient  if  I  say  that  line  79  is  omitted  in  the 
Quarto;  that  line  80  reads  as  follows  in  the  Folio: 

Flawing- and  swelling  o’er  with  Arts  and  exercise; 

and  that  in  my  text  I  have  followed  the  Cambridge  editors. 
Line  80,  as  given  by  the  Folio,  is  surely  wrong:  flawing 
flowing— a  misprint)  and  swelling  cannot  very  well  be 
anything  but  varies  lectiones ;  it  is  a  question,  therefore, 
which  epithet  we  should  adopt,  and  flowing  seems  to  be 
the  most  likely  to  be  correct.  It  was  probably  a  marginal 
correction  of  swelling,  the  latter  being  added  by  the  prin¬ 
ter  through  some  misunderstanding. 

249.  Line  98:  Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. — 
Why  this  line  should  be  emended  I  know  not,  except 
indeed  that  there  will  always  be  some  one  ready  to  alter 
a  verse  of  Shakespeare.  Presuming  simply  means  “test¬ 
ing,  ’  “trying;”  in  other  words,  “seeing  how  far  we  can 
go;  ”  and  taken  in  this  way  the  words  admirably  round  off 
the  preceding  thought.  Collier  adopted  chain ful,  the 
proposal  of  his  MS.  Corrector,  and  found  it  excellent, 
whereas  to  Dyce’s  thinking  starker  nonsense  was  never 
put  on  paper.  Quot  homines,  etc. 

250.  Line  106:  catch  mere  simplicity. —Not  a  very  lucid 
phrase.  Apparently  Troilus  means  that  while  others  win 
high  praise  he  has  to  be  content  with  “a  plain  simple 
approbation.-”  so  Johnson. 

251.  Line  124:  To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition.—  Q. 
and  Ff.  all  read  seal,  which  Delius  retains,  with  what 
sense  it  is  hard  to  see.  The  emendation,  due  to  Warbur- 
ton,  gives  fair  sense.  According  to  Walker  the  converse 
error,  zeal  for  seal,  occurs  in  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  2.  27. 
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252.  Line  134:  I  ’ll  answer  to  my  exist.— Not  an  easy 
line.  Lust  is  difficult,  and  the  editors  have  been  very 
ingenious  in  emending  it  away.  Of  the  proposed  correc¬ 
tions  Walker’s  “to  my  list”  is  decidedly  good,  the  sense 
being  “answer  to  my  name;  when  I  am  elsewhere  I  will 
be  Diomede;  here  I  am  the  Greek  ambassador.”  My¬ 
self  I  would  suggest-and  I  observe  the  idea  has  occurred 
to  Mr.  Lettsom— “  thy  lust,”  i.e.  will  answer  you  in  any 
way  you  please.  The  change  is  slight  and  the  sense  given 
fairly  adequate.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  keep  to 
the  copies  and  explain,  “When  I  am  hence  I  shall  be 
ready  to  answer  for  what  I  have  done  here—  been  pleased 
to  do.”  Lust  repeatedly = pleasure,  its  original  meaning 
in  O.E. 

253.  Line  138:  Coyne,  to  the  port.—  The  parallel  scene  in 
Chaucer— Troylus  and  Chryseyde,  bk.  v. -should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Shakespeare’s  work.  I  do  not  think  Chaucer 
suffers  in  the  comparison.  Dryden  in  his  “respectful 
perversion”  of  the  play  abridges  and  entirely  transforms 
the  episode. 

254.  Lines  146-150:  Let  us  make  ready  .  .  .  and  single 
chivalry,— Wive  lines  omitted  in  Q.  Malone  thinks  they 
were  added  by  the  actors  for  the  sake  of  concluding  with 
a  rhymed  couplet.  But  without  them  the  scene  would  end 
very  abruptly,  for  which  reason  we  may  fairly  attribute 
them  to  Shakespeare.  The  Folios  give  the  speech  “Let 
us  make  ready”  to  Diomede— an  obvious  mistake  noted 
by  Ilitson  and  others;  Diomede  has  made  his  exit  with 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 

ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 

[In  the  old  copies  we  have,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
scene,  the  stage-direction,  Lists  set  out.  This  is  absurd, 
and  introduces  unnecessarily  the  customs  of  medieval 
chivalry  in  the  Grecian  camp.— p.  a.  m.] 

255.  Line  8 :  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek.—  We  have 
repeated  allusions  in  the  dramatists  to  bowls,  a  game  at 
which  churchwardens  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  profi¬ 
cient.  An  exact  parallel  to  the  present  line  occurs  in  Web¬ 
ster’s  Vittoria  Coromhona,  i.  : 

That  nobleman  Corib  1  faith  his  cheek  hath  a  most  excellent  bias ; 
it  would  fai njump  with  my  mistress.  —Works,  p.  7. 

Steevens  says,  with  what  authority  I  know  not,  “the  idea 
is  taken  from  the  puffy  cheeks  of  the  winds  as  represented 
in  old  prints  and  maps.  ”  The  bias  of  a  bowl  is  the  weightof 
lead  inserted  in  one  side  of  it,  causing  the  bowl  to  twist 
in  its  course  towards  that  side.  If  the  bowl  is  held  with 
the  bias  on  the  outer  side,  it  will  run  with  an  outward 
curve;  if  on  the  inside,  it  will  “twist  in.”  Cf.  note  on  hi. 
2.  52,  and  King  John,  ii.  1.  574-581. 

256.  Lines  20-23. — These  lines  are  given  as  prose  in  Q. 
and  Ff.;  first  arranged  in  verse-form  by  Dope. 

257.  Line  23:  that  WINTER  from  your  lips;  i.e.  Nestor. 
A  natural  metaphor.  So  in  Randolph’s  Hey  for  Honesty: 

Can  any  man  endure  to  spend  his  youth 
In  kissing  Winter's  frozen  lips  ! 

,  —Works,  p.  467. 

258.  Line  37:  I’ll  ynake  my  match  to  live;  i.e.  “I  will 
make  such  bargains  as  I  may  live  by/’  says  Johnson,  and 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


NOTES  TO  TBOILUS  AND  CBESSIDA. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  5. 


Ills  explanation  is  probably  right;  but  the  phrase  is  very 
clumsy. 

259.  Line  55:  There's  LANGUAGE  in,  her  m®.— Steevens 
quotes  a  curiously  parallel  thought  from  St.  Chrysostom: 
“non  loeuta  es  lingua,  sed  locuta  es  gressu;  non  locuta  es 
voce,  sed  oculU  locuta  es  clarius  quam  voce.” 

260.  Line  56:  Nay,  he r /not  speaks;  her  wanton  spirits 
look  out—  For  “spirit”  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  cf. 
Tempest,  I.  2.  486;  Julius  (losur,  i.  2.  29.  A.  scansion  very 
common  in  Milton;  e.g.  A  Vacation  Exercise: 

Which  deepest  spirits  and  choicest  wits  desire.  —22. 

261.  Line  59:  That  give  ACCOSTING  welcome.— Q.  and  Ff. 
have  “  a  coasting  welcome,”  which  Steevens  interprets 
“a  sidelong  glance  of  invitation;"  but  what  point  there 
is  in  saying  that  a  welcome  is  sidelong  before  it  comes, 
or  how  it  can  be  sidelong,  Steevens  does  not  make  clear. 
Mason’s  accosting  seems  to  me  certain:  it  has  been  adopted 
by  Grant  White,  Dyce,  and  other  editors;  cf.  Walker,  A 
Critical  Examination,  vol.  iii.  p.  199.  For  the  exact  force 
of  the  word  see  Sir  Toby  Belch’s  commentary,  Twelfth 
Night,  i.  3.  60.  The  only  passage  that  at  all  makes  in 
favour  of  the  reading  of  the  copies  is  Venus  and  Adonis, 
870: 

And  nil  in  haste  she  catxstdh  to  the  cry. 

Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  gave  occasion. 

262.  Line  60:  And  wide  unclasp  the  TABLES  of  their 
thoughts.— So  “our  heart’s  table"  (= tablet),  All’s  Well 
That  Ends  Well,  i.  1. 106.  Hamlet  speaks  of  “the  table 
of  my  memory  ”  (i.  5.  98). 

263.  lanes  73-75. -—This  speech  is  given  to  Agamemnon 
in  Q.  and  Ff.  Theobald  restored  it  to  Achilles,  and 
rightly;  iEneas’  reply  sufficiently  shows  who  the  last 
speaker  must  have  been. 

264.  Line  91:  either  to  the  uttermost—  We  have  just  had 
the  phrase  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity  (68).  Cotgrave 
translates  combat  re  a  oultrance  by  “to  fight  at  sliarpe,  to 
fight  it  out,  or  to  the  uttermost”  Shakespeare  uses  to 
the  utterance  in  Macbeth,  iii.  1.  71. 

265.  Line  103:  Nor  dignifies  an  impure  thought  with 
breath.— Q.  has  impure,  M.  impaire.  If  retained,  this 
would  mean  “a  thought  unworthy  of  his  character,”  i.e. 
“not  equal  to  him;’’  but  for  the  use  of  the  adjective  no 
authority  is  given;  in  the  passage  (quoted  by  Steevens) 
in  the  Preface  to  Chapman’s  Shield  of  Achilles  (1598)  the 
word,  as  Dyce  has  conclusively  shown,  is  a  substantive. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  adopt  the  correction 
impure— it  only  differs  from,  the  Quarto  by  a  single  letter 
—suggested  by  Johnson,  and  accepted  amongst  modern 
editors  by  Dyce  and  Grant  White.  See,  however,  the 
note  (xiii.)  in  Cambridge  Shakespeare,  vol.  vi.  p.  268. 

266.  Line  112:  TRANSLATE  him  to  me ;  i.e.  “  explain  his 
character.”  For  translate = interpret,  cf.  Hamlet,  iv.  1.  2. 

267.  Line  120:  my  father's  sister's  son.—  See  ii  1. 14,  with 
note. 

268.  Line  142:  Not  NEOPTOLEMTJS  so  mirdble.—Ot  course 
Achilles  himself  is  meant.  Shakespeare  had  no  Lem- 
prifere  to  consult,  and  may  have  thought  that  Neoptolemus 


was  the  nomen  gentilitium.  Warburton’s  “Neoptolemus* 
sire  irascible”  was  amazing,  even  for  Warburton. 

269.  Line  143:  Fame  ivith  her  loud'st  0 YES.— This  was 
(and  is)  the  regular  proclamation  of  a  crier,  a  summons  in 
fact  to  people  to  he  silent  and  lend  attention.  So  in  The 
Sun’s  Darling  we  have  (ii.  1):  “  No  more  of  this;  awake  the 
music!  Oyes!  music!”  (Ford’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  389).  Cf. 
also  Dekker:  “And,  like  a  Dutch  crier,  make  proclama¬ 
tion  with  thy  drum;  the  effect  of  thy  O-yes  being,  That  if 
any  man,  woman,  or  child  ..."  (Prose  Works,  ed. 
Grosart,  vol.  ii.  p.  204).  Though,  obviously  enough,  the 
French  imperative  (from  an  obsolete  word  oiiir,  upon 
which  see  Littrd),  it  seems  by  some  process  of  popular 
abbreviation  to  have  been  pronounced  monosyllabically, 
the  last  syllable  almost  disappearing.  Compare  Merry 
Wives,  v.  5.  45: 

Mistress  Quickly.  Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  O-yes. 

Pistol.  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you  airy  toys. 

There  is  a  still  more  curious  form-variant  in  Gabriel  Har¬ 
vey’s  Foure  Letters:  “As  they  will  needs  notoriously  pro¬ 
claims  themselves:  as  it  were  with  a  public  oh-is”  (Harvey’s 
Prose  Works,  in  Huth  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  234).  I  have 
noticed  a  strange  seventeenth-century  use  of  the  word 
which  seems  to  show  that  from  meaning  the  call  of  the 
crier,  it  came  eventually  to  signify  the  crier  himself;  the 
instance  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  Lee’s  Theodosius: 

Your  lawyer  too,  that  like  an  Oyes  bawls. 

That  drowns  the  market  higher  in  the  stalls. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  was  merely  a  fragment  of  contem¬ 
porary  slang.  We  must  not  forget  the  legal  phrase  oyer 
et  terminer ,  on  which  see  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  s.v. 

270.  Lines  165-170.— Six  lines  wanting  in  the  Quarto. 

271.  Line  172:  most  IMPERIOUS  Agamemnon. — For  im¬ 
perious  -  imperial,  cf.  Venus  and  Adonis,  995,  996: 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graves  and  grave  for  kings, 

Imperious  supreme  of  ail  mortal  things. 

272.  Line  178:  th'  untraded  oath.— That  is  to  say,  the 
unfamiliar,  unusual  oath.  Etymologically  trade  and  tread 
are  the  same  word.  Hence  the  old  meaning  of  trade  was 
a  path;  from  which  it  came  to  signify  “a  beaten  track,” 
and  then,  by  a  natural  metaphor,  “a  business.”  Its  ori¬ 
ginal  sense  is  seen  in  Richard  II.  iii.  3. 155-157: 

Or  Ill  be  buried  in  the  king’s  highway, 

Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects’  feet 
May  hourly  tramp; 

where  Theobald  needlessly  substituted  tread.  “  Trade 
wind”  is  simply  “the  wind  that  keeps  a  beaten  track,”  i.e. 
blows  always  in  the  same  direction.  Compare  use  of 
traded  in  act  ii.  2.  64.  For  oath  Q.  has  the  not  unnatural 
variant  earth;  for  “that  I”  it  gives  “thy.” 

273.  Line  202:  good  old  chronicle.— 80  Hamlet  speaks 
of  the  players  as  “the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of 
the  time”  (ii.  2.  548). 

274.  Line  220:  Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  da  BUSS 
the  clouds.— Compare  Pericles,  i.  4.  24: 

Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high  they  kiss'd  the  clouds. 

275.  Line  224:  the  end  crowns  all.— We  have  the  same 

proverb  (finis  coronat  opus)  in  All 's  Well  That  Ends  Well, 
iv.  4. 35,"  .  .  . 
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NOTES  TO  TROILUS  AND  ORESSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


276.  Line  230: 1  shall  forestall  thee,  Lord  Ulysses,  THOU ! 
—Why  thou ?  The  repetition,  says  Steevens,  was  intended 
as  an  insult.  So  in  Tempest,  i.  2.  313,  314: 

What,  ho !  slave !  Caliban  I 
Thou  earth,  thou l  speak. 

But  why  should  Achilles  wish  to  insult  Ulysses  ?  Tyrwhitt 
saw  the  difficulty  and  proposed  though,  of  which  Ritson 
approved.  Walker,  condemning  thou  as  “  certainly  wrong,” 
suggested  there,  i.e.  “in  that  matter”  (A  Critical  Exami¬ 
nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  201).  I  have  not  ventured  to  introduce 
into  the  text  either  of  these  corrections.  [One  would 
expect  Achilles  to  address  any  insult  he  had  to  spare  to 
Hector,  whom  he  treats  much  as  a  beer-sodden  bargee 
would  treat  a  first-rate  amateur  boxer  with  whom  he  was 
about  to  fight.  Certainly  Shakespeare  does  not  favour  the 
Greeks  in  this  play;  and  such  an  ill-mannered  brute,  as 
Achilles  is  here  represented,  would  have  been  likely 
enough  to  insult  Ulysses  or  any  one  else,  as  long  as  he 
could  do  so  with  impunity.— F.  A.  m.] 

277.  Line  233:  And  QUOTED  pint  by  joint  .—'For  quotes 
to  observe,  compare  Hamlet,  ii.  1. 112:  “I  had  not  quoted 
him;”  and  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  4.  31: 

What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities? 

From  the  French  c6U,  i.e.  the  margin  of  a  book  where 
notes  and  observations  could  be  written. 

278.  Line  243:  Shall  I  destroy  him?  WHETHER  there,  or 
there,  or  there?— An  awkward  verse,  in  which  one  is 
tempted  (with  Pope)  to  omit  the  last  or  there;  but  line  254 
favours  the  text  as  it  stands.  For  whether  as  a  monosyl¬ 
lable  (whir),  cf.  Tempest,  v.  1.  111.  See  Abbott,  Shake¬ 
spearian  Grammar,  p.  348. 

279.  Line  250:  in  nice  conjecture.— The  adjective  here 
suggests  the  idea  of  “fastidious  minuteness,”  “precision.” 
Etymologically  the  word  comes  from  Latin  nescius,  through 
the  O.F.  nice;  hence  its  original  meaning  was  foolish,  ig¬ 
norant,  in  which  sense  Chaucer  uses  both  substantive  and 
adjective.  Cotgxave  gives  nicely  as  an  equivalent  for 
mignonement ,  which  exactly  fits  the  present  passage. 

280.  Line  255:  that  STITHIED  Mars  his  helm.— Theobald 
would  read  smithied;  he  made  the  same  change  in  Ham¬ 
let,  iii.  ‘2.  89,  where  the  substantive  occurs.  The  stithy 
was  the  place  where  the  anvil  stood.  Malone  says  that 
the  word  was  still  used  in  his  time  in  Yorkshire. 

281.  Line  267:  We  have  had  PELTING  tears.— So  “ pelting 
river,”  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ii.  1. 91:  “Poor  pelting 
villages,”  Lear,  ii.  3.  18;  often  in  North’s  Plutarch. 

282.  Line  275:  Beat  loud  the  tabourines.—For  these 
words  Q.  has  to  taste  your  bounties,  i.e.  “entreat  him 
to  taste,”  the  stop  at  the  end  of  line  274  being  removed; 
the  reading  of  the  Polios  is  far  preferable. 

ACT  V.  Scene  1. 

283.  Line  4:  CORE  of  envy. — Compare  ii.  1.  7,  with  note. 

284.  Line  5 :  Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature.— Minsheu 
(Dictionary,  p.  64)  defines  batch  “as  much  bread  as  an 
oven  will  hold  at  one  baking.”  Why  it  should  be  used 
as  a  term  of  contempt  one  does  not  quite  see.  Theobald 
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changed  to  botch.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Thersites  had  previously  been  called  a  cob-loaf.  The  dra¬ 
matists  often  used  the  word,  by  a  natural  metaphor,  to 
signify  “of  the  same  description,  kind.” 

285.  Line  18:  Achilles'  < male  tablet.—  Q.  and  F.  1,  F.  2, 
and  F.  3  have  varlot;  Theobald  conjectured  harlot. 
Whether  or  no  varlet  ever  bore  the  same  sense  as  harlot 
(which  is  extremely  doubtful;  cf.  however,  the  passage 
quoted  by  the  commentators  from  Middleton  and  Dekker’s 
Honest  Whore,  i.  10)  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  for 
altering  the  text.  The  expression  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  ii.  1.  126. 

286.  Line  28:  such  preposterous  discoveries. — Various 
alternative  readings  have  been  proposed.  Hanmer  substi¬ 
tuted  debaucheries;  Collier’s  MS.  Corrector  discolourers; 
Singer— and  this  I  believe  to  be  right— discoverers,  i.e .  in 
the  sense  which  the  word  bears  in  Isaiah  Ivii.  8.  Dis¬ 
coveries,  if  retained,  must  mean  that  Thersites  regards 
Patroclus  as  something  abnormal,  as,  in  fact,  a  male 
varlet.  See  last  note. 

287.  Line  35:  skein  0/ SLEAVE-siZ/f. — Q.  gives  sleive;  Ff. 
sleyd.  We  have  the  word  in  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  37:  “Sleep 
that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  sleave  of  care;”  where  the 
Clarendon  Press  note  quotes  from  Florio:  “ Bauella ,  any 
kind  of  sleave  or  raw  silke.”  Skeat  connects  with  slip, 
German  schleifen,  the  general  idea  of  the  word  being 
looseness,  slackness;  hence  it  would  naturally  serve  as 
a  term  of  contempt. 

288.  Line  38:  pester'd  mt/isuc7iWATERFLlES.— Compare 
Hamlet’s  “  Dost  know  this  water-fly (v.  2.  83).  A  water- 
fiy  flitting  idly  about  the  surface  of  a  stream  is  “the  pro¬ 
per  emblem  of  a  busy  trifler.”  So  J ohnson, 

289.  Line  41:  Finch-EGG !— So  in  Macbeth,  iv.  2.  83,  84: 

What,  you  egg  l 
Young  fry  of  treachery, 

Cf.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  1.  78:  “pigeon-e^  of  discre¬ 
tion.” 

290.  Line  45:  her  daughter ,  my  fair  love;  i.e.  Polixena. 
This  was  one  of  the  details  borrowed  from  Caxton. 

291.  Line  57:  one  that  loves  QUAILS;  i.e.  in  an  offensive 
sense;  quail  signifying,  in  contemporary  argot,  a  wanton 
woman.  The  origin  of  the  expression  may  he  seen  in  the 
French  proverb,  “Chaud  comme  une  caille  ...”  So  in 
Cotgrave,  caille  coiffie;  cf.  Littrd,  sub  voce  Caille. 

292.  Line  59:  transformation  of  Jupiter.— Warburton’s 
explanation  of  this  passage  is  satisfactory.  “He  calls 
Menelans  the  transformation  of  Jupiter,  that  is,  as  himself 
explains  it,  the  bull,  on  account  of  his  horns,  which  he 
had  as  a  cuckold.  This  cuckold  he  calls  the  primitive 
statue  of  cuckolds;  i.e.  his  story  had  made  him  so  famous, 
that  he  stood  as  the  great  archetype  of  his  character.” 
The  epithet  oblique,  if  retained,  must  he  a  continuation 
of  the  idea  just  developed.  Hanmer  printed  antique ; 
Warburton  obelisque. 

293.  Line  67:  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  &c.— Thersites’  reper¬ 
tory  of  abuse  is  extensive,  and  more  than  explains  why 
earlier  in  the  play  he  was  addressed  as  “ Mistress  Ther- 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  TEOILUS  AND  ORESSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


sites”  (ii.  1.  39).  A  fitchew  was  a  polecat;  as  an  appella¬ 
tion  the  word  was  not  complimentary;  see  Lear,  iv.  6. 124. 

[This  word  was  very  variously  spelt,  fitch,  jitchele, 
fitcher,  fitchet,  fitchow,  fitchole,  fitchulc,  and  is  from  the 
old  Dutch  fisse,  and  old  French  fissau,  meaning  a  polecat, 
which  latter  word  Cotgrave  explains  as  “a  fitch  or  ful¬ 
mar  t,”  the  latter  being  the  old  spelling  of  foulmart;  which, 
in  the  form  foumart,  is  the  only  name  by  which  the  pole¬ 
cat  is  known  in  the  northern  counties,  where  no  form  of 
the  word  fitch  or  fitchew  seems  to  have  been  preserved. 
The  name  foulmart  was  given  to  the  polecat  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  sweetmart  or  common  marten,  which  is 
still  not  uncommon  among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  Grose  gives  (Provincial  Glossary) 
fitchet  as  the  form  used  in  Warwickshire,  and  fitchole  as 
that  used  in  Exmoor;  while  in  Devonshire  the  form  is  fitch 
or  fitchet.  There  is  a  proverb  in  Somersetshire,  “As 
cross  as  a  fitchet Of  the  two  words  the  Promptorium 
Parvulorum  gives  apparently  no  form  of  fitch  or  fitchew; 
but  it  gives  fulmare  as  a  form  of  foumart  Baret  gives 
fitchew  and  f aimer.  Palsgrave  gives  fulmar de.  There  has 
been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  fitchew  really  meant  a 
polecat,  or  some  other  form  of  weasel,  perhaps  a  stoat. 
Bailey  gives  fitcher,  fit  choiv,  “a  polecat,  or  strong-scented 
ferret,”  Bell  in  his  British  Quadrupeds  gives  the  pole¬ 
cat  under  fitchet  weasel,  and  gives  as  other  English  names 
only  Fitchmv,  Polecat,  Foumart,  Fulmart.  According  to 
his  classification  the  common  marten,  or  beech  marten, 
or  stone-marten,  is  of  a  different  genus  to  the  polecat  or 
fitchet  weasel,  which  belongs  to  the  genus  Mustelidce , 
while  the  sweetmart  belongs,  in  common  with  the  pine 
marten ,  to  the  genus  Maries.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why 
Shakespeare  uses  the  word  fitchew  in  the  sense  which  it 
evidently  bears  in  the  passage  from  Lear  referred  to  above; 
for  however  much  the  favourite  prey  of  the  polecat,  the 
rabbit,  may  deserve  the  character  which  Lear  there 
assigns  to  the  fitchew,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  member 
of  the  weasel  tribe  is  particularly  libidinous.  The  female 
contents  herself  with  one  family  in  the  year,  varying 
from  four  to  six.  “  Cross  as  a  fitchet  ”  is  a  natural  proverb 
enough,  for  there  are  few  fiercer  animals  than  the  pole¬ 
cat,  considering  its  size,  and  I  have  known  one  success¬ 
fully  to  fight  a  dog  which  had  often  tackled  even  the 
most  formidable  half- wild  cats. — F.  A.  M.] 

A  puttock= a  kite,  a  worthless  species  of  hawk;  so  Cym- 
beline,  i.  1.  139, 140: 

I  chose  an  eagle. 

And  did  avoid  a  puttock. 

A  herring  without  a  roe  was  evidently  a  proverbial  expres¬ 
sion;  we  have  it  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  39. 

294,  Line  83:  sweet  sink,  sweet  sewer.— Q.  and  Ff.  have 
sure ;  the  obvious  correction  was  made  by  Howe. 

295.  Line  99:  BRABBLER  the  hound.  —This  is  the  name 
technically  applied  to  hounds  (chiefly  young  hounds)  that 
give  tongue,  or  in  sportsman’s  phrase  “open,”  when  they 
have  not  properly  struck  upon  the  haunt  of  game;  the  idea 
comes  out  clearly  in  a  passage  in  Merry  Wives  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  iv.  2.  200-209:  “Will  you  follow,  gentlemen?  I  be¬ 
seech  you,  follow;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy:  if  I  cry 
out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again.” 
As  to  etymology,  Min sheu  rightly  connects  with  Dutch 


brabbelen-  to  stammer,  and  French  bdbiller-  use  too 
many  words  (Cotgrave).  Brabbling  he  defines  as  “  a  brawle, 
contention,  strife.”  Compare  King  John,  v.  2.  161,  162  : 

We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler; 

i.e.  a  noisy  fellow.  So  “This  petty  brabble ’  (=broil, 
quarrel),  in  Titus  Anclronicus,  ii.  1.  62.  For  the  same 
sense  of  the  word  cf.  Greene  (Works,  p.  125),  and  Peele, 
Edward  I.  (Works,  p.  390).  Perhaps  the  generic  idea 
underlying  and  connecting  these  seemingly  different 
meanings  is,  “to  make  foolish,  blustering  noise,  without 
end  or  aim.” 

ACT  V.  Scene  2. 

296.  Line  11:  if  he  can  take  her  cliff.— A  term  bor¬ 
rowed  from  music.  So  in  The  Lovers  Melancholy,  i.  1,  in 
the  beautiful  passage  describing  the  meeting  of  Mena- 
phon  and  Eroclea: 

The  young  man  grew  at  last 

Into  a  pretty  anger  that  a  bird, 

Whom  art  had  never  taught  cliffs,  moods,  or  notes  .  .  . 

—Ford’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  ig. 
Steevens,  too,  refers  to  The  Chances: 

Will  none  but  my  C  Cliff  serve  your  turn? 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dyce’s  ed.,  vii.  p.  282. 

We  may  remember  the  music-lesson  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  iii.  1.  72-80,  and  Bianca’s  reading  of  “the  gamut  of 
Hortensio.”  Cotgrave,  s.v.  clef,  gives  “  a  cliff  in  musicke .” 
In  the  present  passage  there  is  doubtless  some  offensive 
innuendo. 

297.  Line  41:  You  flow  to  great  DISTRACTION.— So  Ff., 
while  Q.  has  destruction.  So  again  in  scene  3,  line  85. 

298.  Lines  55,  56:  How  the  devil  LUXURY,  with  his  .  .  , 
potato-finger.— An  elaborate  note  on  this  passage  by  Col¬ 
lins  is  printed  at  the  end  of  vol.  viii.  of  Malone,  Var.  Ed. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  luxury  in  Shakespeare 
always,  and  in  the  other  contemporary  dramatists  very 
frequently,  bears,  like  the  French  luxure,  the  sense  of 
“lust,”  “lasciviousness.”  See  Much  Ado,  note  262;  to 
which  I  may  add  that  luxurious  is  never  used  in  its 
modern  sense  by  Shakespeare,  but  always,  like  luxuriosus 
in  canonical  writings,  in  its  worst  sense  of  “lustful,” 
“wanton.” 

299.  Line  66:  Here,  Diomed ,  keep  this  SLEEVE.— Shake¬ 
speare  was  thinking  of  Chaucer’s  account,  in  whose 
Troylus  and  Chryseyde  (bk.  v.)  we  have: 

And  efter  this,  the  storye  telleth  us 
That  she  him  yat  the  faire  bay  steed  e, 

The  whiche  she  ones  wan  of  Troylus; 

And  eke  a  brooch  (and  that  y?as  litel  nede) 

That  Troylus’  was,  she  yat  this  Diomede ; 

And  ek  the  bet  from  sorw  hym  to  releve, 

She  made  hym  were  a  pensel  of  hire  sieve. 

—Chaucer’s  Works,  Bohn’s  ed.,  iii.  272. 
Pensel  (penonceV)= a  small  streamer.  Commenting  on  the 
lines  just  quoted  Bell  remarks  that  for  a  knight  to  wear 
on  his  armour  some  badge  or  token  of  his  mistress’  love, 
was  a  common  if  not  invariable  custom.  It  would  be 
easy  to  quote  parallels  without  end,  from  the  Morte 
D’ Arthur  down  to  Scott’s  novels.  The  editors  all  note 
the  burlesque  of  this  scene  that  occurB  in  the  Histrio- 
Mastix,  1610: 

O  knight,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 

Here  take  my  skreene,  wear  it  for  grace ; 
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Within  thy  helmet  put  the  same. 

Therewith  to  make  thine  enemies  lame. 

300.  lines  81,  82:  May,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me,  &c. — 
In  Q.  and  Ff.  this  and  the  next  line  are  given  to  Dio¬ 
mede.  They  clearly  are  a  continuation  of  Cressida’s 
speech.  The  alteration  was  first  adopted  by  Theobald. 

301.  Line  108:  But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth 
sec.— Johnson  and  Hanmer  preferred  the  more  obvious: 

But  my  heart  with  the  other  eye  doth  see. 

Practically  the  meaning  will  be  the  same;  but  I  think  the 
text  of  the  copies  gives  a  better  antithetical  effect.  This, 
it  will  be  noticed,  is  the  last  speech  that  Cressida  makes; 
henceforth  she  passes  out  of  the  play,  and,  but  for  a  scorn¬ 
ful  reference,  is  forgotten.  This  did  not  suit  Dryden’s 
taste;  a  guilty  heroine  unpunished  in  the  fifth  act  was  an 
anomaly  in  Restoration  tragedy,  and  accordingly  the  de¬ 
nouement  in  his  version  is  contrived  on  more  orthodox 
lines.  Troilus  overcomes  Diomede,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  killing  him,  when  Cressida  enters  and  interposes.  -  She 
pleads  for  Diomede’s  life,  protests  innocence,  is  re¬ 
proached  and  repelled  by  Troilus,  and  then  to  clear  her¬ 
self  of  guilt  produces  the  inevitable  dagger: 

Enough,  my  lord ;  you ’ve  said  enough. 

The  faithless,  perjured,  hated  Cressida, 

Shall  be  no  more  the  subject  of  your  curses: 

Some  few  hours  hence,  and  grief  had  done  your  work; 

But  then  your  eyes  had  missed  the  satisfaction. 

Which  thus  I  give  you— thus—  [She  stabs  herself. 

A  slight  dialogue  follows;  the  heroine  blesses  her  lover 
“with  her  latest  breath,”  and  dies;  and  afterwards  “the 
dragnet  of  death,"  to  employ  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Swinburne's, 
gathers  in  its  meshes  most  of  the  remaining  characters. 
Dramatically,  such  a  catastrophe  is  effective  enough;  a 
heroine  dying,  after  the  manner  of  Otway  s  Monimia,  with 
innocence  and  love  on  her  lips,  can  never  fail  of  pathos; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  stage-artifice,  and  inappropriate 
here,  because  nothing  could  win  our  sympathies  for  Cres¬ 
sida.  Scott  rightly  censures  Dryden's  perversion  of 
Shakespeare’s  design  (Dryden's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  228).  [On 
this  point  see  the  Stage  History,  Introduction,  p.  169.] 

302.  Line  122 :  That  doth  invert  th '  attest  of  eyes  and 
ears.—  So  the  Quarto.  F.  1  gives  that  test ;  F.  2  that  rest. 

303.  Line  131:  To  stubborn  CRITICS.— Probably,  as  Ma¬ 
lone  says,  critic  is  here  almost  synonymous  with  cynic; 
so  in  the  familiar  line,  Love's  Labour’s  Lost,  iv.  3.  170; 

And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys. 

304  Lines  132,  133 1 

to  SQUARE  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid’s  rule. 

i.e.  to  measure  by,  adjust  to.  For  a  similar  use  of  this  verb, 
compare  Comus,  329,  330: 

Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength. 

305.  Line  141  mile  in  unity;  i.e.  one  is  not  two.  “This 
Cressida  is  false:  my  Cressida  was  true;  they  cannot  be 
the  same.” 

306.  Line  144:  Bi-fold  authority. —The  Folios  have  a 
pointless  variant,  by  foul.  In  line  147  conduce  is  highly 
doubtful.  Rowe  read  commence. 
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307  Line  158:  The  fractions  of  her  faith ,  orts  of  her 
love.—Orts = leavings,  fragments.  Of.  Luereee,  985: 

Let  him  have  time  a  beggar’s  orts  to  crave. 

As  to  derivative  of  orts,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has  the  following 
note  upon  the  line  just  quoted:  “  Ort  is  probably  the  A.  S. 
ord,  which  means  first,  the  beginning,  and  then,  the  point 
of  anything;  so  that  ‘odds  and  ends’  is  only  another  form 
of  ‘orts  and  ends,’  the  Icelandic  oddr,  a  point,  being  the 
same  as  the  A.  S.  ord.”  Professor  Skeat  has  a  different 
explanation.  He  says:  {torts,  remnants,  leavings  (E.), 
M.  E.  ortes.  From  A.  S.  or,  out  (what  is  left);  etan,  to  eat. 
Proved  by  O.  Du.  orete,  a  piece  left  after  eating  .  .  .  same 
prefix  or  occurs  in  dr-deal "  (Etymological  Dictionary,  s.v. 
eat).  Wedgwood,  we  may  note,  says  that  the  verb  to  ort 
is  applied  in  Scotland  to  cattle  that  waste  their  food. 

In  line  160  o'er -eaten  must  bear  the  general  sense  of 
surfeited. 

308.  Line  172:  Which  shipmen  do  the  HURRICANO  call— 
We  find  the  same  form  of  the  word  in  Lear,  iii.  2.  2: 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout. 

309.  Line  187 :  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head!— Steevens 
quotes  an  exact  parallel  to  this  passage  from  The  Most 
Ancient  and  Famous  History  of  the  Renowned  Prince 
Arthur,  ed.  1634,  chap,  clviii.:  “Do  thou  thy  best,  said 
Sir  Gawaine;  therefore  hie  thee  hist  that  thou  wert  gone 
and  list  thou  well  we  shall  soone  come  after,  and  breake 
the  strongest  castle  that  thou  hast  upon  thy  head  ”  Pro¬ 
bably,  therefore,  to  wear  a  castle  on  one's  head  was  a 
proverbial  expression,  meaning  “to  be  on  one’s  guard," 
and  not  impossibly  may  point  to  the  devices  upon  hel¬ 
mets.  I  can  suggest  no  other  explanation,  and  the  editors 
do  not  lend  us  any  aid. 

310.  Line  193:  the  parrot  will  not  do  more  for  an  almond. 
—A  proverbial  expression,  the  locus  classicus  upon  which 
is  Skelton’s  poem,  "Speke,  Parrot,"  where  we  have  in 
stanza  i. : 

And  sen  me  to  greate  ladyes  of  estate; 

Then  Parrot  must  have  an  almon  or  a  date. 

So  later  in  same  poem: 

An  Almon  now  for  Parrot  delycatly  drest, 

—Skelton’s  Works,  ed.  Dyce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  i,  4, 
Compare,  too,  Webster’s  Westward  Ho,  v.  4;  Works,  p,  242. 

ACT  V.  Scene  3. 

311.  Line  1:  When  was  my  lord>  so  much  ungently  tem¬ 
per’d.— The  introduction  of  Andromache  is  a  curious  devi¬ 
ation  from  the  classical  story.  It  is  early  in  the  Iliad,  in 
book  vi.,  that  we  have  the  beautiful  scene  in  which  his 
“dear-won  wife"  bids  Hector  refrain  from  the  fight:  “nay, 
Hector,  thou  art  to  me  father  and  lady  mother,  yea  and 
brother,  even  as  thou  art  my  goodly  husband.  Come  now, 
have  pity  and  abide  here  upon  the  tower,  lest  thou  make 
thy  child  an  orphan  and  thy  wife  a  widow."  In  the 
twenty-first  book,  where  Hector  goes  out  to  the  battle 
and  is  slain,  only  Priam  and  his  “lady  mother,"  before 
the  city  gates,  pray  him  return. 

Shakespeare,  therefore,  is  fallowing  the  account  given 
in  Caxton’s  Troy-Book,  where  we  read:  “King  Priamus 
sent  to  Hector,  that  he  keep  him  that  day  from  going  to 
battle.  Wherefore  Hector  was  angry  and  reproached  his 
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wife,  as  lie  that  knew  well  that  this  commandment  came  | 
by  her.  Notwithstanding  he  armed  him:  and  when  ! 
Andromache  saw  him  armed  she  took  her  little  children, 
and  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  and  humbly 
prayed  him  that  he  would  unarm  him,  but  he  would  not 
do  it.  Then  she  said  if  not  for  my  sake  yet  have  pity 
on  your  little  children,  that  I  and  they  die  not  a  bitter 
death,  or  that  we  be  not  led  into  bondage  into  strange 
countries.”  Compared  with  the  wonderful  pathos  of 
Homer’s  story,  compared  even  with  the  simple  un wrought 
narrative  of  the  Troy-Book,  there  is  to  my  mind  some¬ 
thing  very  tame  and  ineffective  in  all  this  scene.  “  An¬ 
dromache,  1  am  offended  with  you.”  Contrast  Homer’s: 

“  And  her  husband  had  pity  to  see  her,  and  caressed  her 
with  his  hand,  and  spake  and  called  upon  her  name— 
‘Dear  one,  I  pray  thee  be  not  of  over  sorrowful  heart; 
no  man  against  my  fate  shall  hurl  me  to  Hades;  only  des¬ 
tiny,  I  ween,  no  man  hath  escaped,  he  he  coward  or  be  he 
valiant,  when  once  he  hath  been  born.  But  go  thou  to 
thine  house,  and  see  to  thine  own  tasks  ...  for  war  shall 
men  provide,  and  I  in  chief  of  all  men  that  dwell  in  Ilios. 
The  quotations  are  from  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  by 
Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers. 

3X2.  Line  6:  ominous  to  the  day.—  As  in  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
476,  ominous  fatal.  Dope,  following  Howe,  read  “  omi¬ 
nous  to-day. "  Dreams  have  always  been  a  source  of  su¬ 
perstition.  Compare  Shakespeare’s  use  of  them  in  J  ulius 
Cfesar. 

313.  Lines  20-22: 

To  hurt  by  being  just:  it  is  as  lawful, 
for  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  theftss 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity  . 

These  three  lines  are  not  in  the  Quarto.  The  compositor’s 
eye,  says  Malone,  passed  over  them  and  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  speech  of  Cassandra  to  Andromache.  Of  line  21  F. 
makes  nonsense;  it  reads: 

For  we  would  count  give  much  to  as  violent  thefts. 

Tyrwliitt  saw  that  count  had  crept  in  from  line  19;  he 
expunged  the  word,  and  proposed  use  for  as  in  the  second 
half  of  the  verse.  His  correction  is  adopted  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Shakespeare,  and  I  agree  with  Dyce’s  remark  that 
the  other  attempts  to  mend  the  passage  are  for  the  most 
part  “not  worth  considering.”  Indeed  what  exception 
can  he  taken  to  Tyrwhitt’s  version  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see. 

314.  Line  26:  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate.— The  phrase 
seems  to  -take  the  wind  of,  i.e.  have  superiority  over;  so 
Boswell.  We  may  compare  the  French  tore  au-dessus  du 
vent.  In  the  next  line  Pope  needlessly  substituted  brave 
for  dear.  The  repetition  of  the  latter  in  28  is  conclusive 
against  any  alteration. 

316.  Lines  40,  41: 

When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall. 

Even  in  the  FAN  AND  WIND  of  y  our  fair  sword. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  passage  from  the  old  play,  in 
"tineas’  tale  to  Dido,”  recited  by  the  First  Player  in  Ham¬ 
let,  ii.  2.  494-490: 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives;  in  rage  strikes  wide  ; 

But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 

The  unnerved  father  falls. 


In  each  ease  Shakespeare  was  probably  thinking  of  the 
extravagant  lines  in  Marlowe’s  Dido,  ii.  1.  254,  255: 

Which  he  disdaining,  whisk’d  his  sword  about, 

And  with  the  wind  thereof  the  King  fell  down. 

Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  was  written  by  Marlowe  and 
Nash,  and  both  names  appeared  on  the  title-page;  it  is 
pretty  certain,  however,  that  Nash  was  responsible  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  play.  Of.  Introduction  to  Bullen’s 
Marlowe,  pp.  xlviiL  xlix. 

316.  Line  55 :  Their  eyes  o’erGALLED.  — ■  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  elsewhere  to  express  the  effect  of  soreness 
in  the  eyes  produced  by  weeping;  cf.  Hamlet,  i.  2. 154,  155: 

Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 

So,  too,  in  Bichard  III.  iv.  4.  53: 

That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls. 

317.  Line  73:  shame  respect;  i.e.  “I  must  go  in  any  case; 
do  not  therefore  force  me  into  disobedience  by  forbidding 
me  to  go.  ” 

318.  Line  91:  You  are  amaz’d.— Not  merely  astonished; 
the  word  often  signifies  complete  bewilderment,  con¬ 
fusion,  as  in  Cymheline,  iv.  3.  28;  Richard  II.  v.  2.  85. 

319.  Line  112:  But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.— Alter 
this  verse  the  Folio  gives  these  three  lines: 

Pand.  Why,  but  heare  you? 

Troy.  Hence  brother  lackie;  ignoraie  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name. 

These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  almost  identical  with  lines  32-34 
in  the  last  scene  of  this  act,  where  they  are  also  found 
in  F.  1,  and  to  which  place  they  evidently  belong.  We 
cannot  insert  them  in  both  places;  there  is  clearly  some 
corruption  of  the  text.  See  note  349. 

ACT  Y.  Scene  4. 

320.  Line  1:  Now  they  are  olappee-cl awing  one  another. 
—Doctor  Cains,  it  will  be  remembered,  asks,  “  Clapper - 
de-claw /  vat  is  dat?”  (Merry  Wives,  ii.  3.  69).  The 
meaning  may  be  guessed  from  the  not  too  frequent  pas¬ 
sages  where  the  word  occurs.  Thus,  in  the  remarkable 
preface  prefixed  to  the  second  issue  of  the  Quarto  of  this 
drama,  the  publishers  claim  that  it  is  “a  new  play,  never 
stal’d  with  the  stage,  never  clapper-claw' d  with  the  palmes 
of  the  vulger”  (see  Introduction,  p.  165).  Ford,  too,  em¬ 
ploys  it  graphically  enough  in  the  Lovers  Melancholy,  v.  1; 
“this  she-rogue  is  drunk,  and  clapper-clawed  me,  without 
any  reverence  to  my  person,  or  good  garments”  (Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  105).  The  word  is  obviously  onomatopoeic. 

321.  Line  9:  luxurious  drab.— ¥  or  luxurious  see  note 
298. 

322.  Line  9:  sleeveless  errand,— The  epithet  appears 
to  have  got  a  stereotyped  meaning  of  “unprofitable,” 
“unsuccessful.”  So  in  Nashe’s  Lenten  Stuffe  we  have: 
“rather  than  liee  woulde  go  home  with  a  sleeveless 
answer”  (Nashe’s  Prose  Works,  in  Huth  Library,  vol.  v. 
p.  287).  The  editors  do  not  explain  how  the  metaphor 
arose;  perhaps  it  points  to  some  custom  of  medieval 
knight-errantry 

323.  Line  10:  SWEARING  rascals.—  Applied  to  Nestor 
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and  Ulysses,  swearing  is  not  very  appropriate.  One  is 
tempted  to  accept  Theobald’s  sneering. 

324.  Line  13:  not  proved  worth  a  blaokb eery.— Black¬ 
berries  were  evidently  at  a  discount  in  Shakespeare’s 
time.  Cf.  FalstafFs  immortal  "Give  you  a  reason  on 
compulsion !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  1 
would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion”  (I.  Henry 
IV.  ii.  4.  264-266). 

325.  Line  19:  here  comes  sleeve,  and  T’  other.— Collier's 
MS.  Corrector  gave:  ‘‘here  comes  sleeve  and  sleeveless ;” 
an  improvement,  I  think. 

326.  Line  29:  Art  thou  of 'blood  and  honour?— Every 
now  and  then  we  light  on  touches  the  most  curiously 
non-classical  in  sentiment.  Here,  for  instance,  the  idea 
is  taken  from  the  old  romances,  in  which  it  is  a  point  of 
etiquette  that  only  knights  of  equal  birth  and  rank  should 
engage  in  combat.  We  might  be  reading  the  history  of 
such  heroes  as 

Amadis  de  Gaul, 

The  Knight  o'  the  Sun,  or  Palraerin  of  England. 

Everyone  will  remember  parallels  in  Don  Quixote. 

327.  Line  33:  that  thou  wilt  believe  me. — This  is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  touch;  self-criticism  from  the  “demagogic  Cali¬ 
ban”  (Coleridge’s  phrase)  is  the  most  effective  of  criti¬ 
cisms. 

ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


328.  Line  2:  Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid. 
— Chapter  xxvi.  of  Caxton’s  Troy-Book  (iii.)  describes  how 
“Dyomedes  smote  down  Troylus  off  his  horse,  and  sent  it 
to  Briseyda  his  love  that  received  it  gladly.”  Also  in 
Lydgate,  the  various  chiefs,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  repre¬ 
sented  throughout  as  fighting,  like  the  mediaeval  knights, 
from  horseback;  in  Homer,  of  course,  they  are  always  on 
foot,  or  riding  in  chariots. 


329.  Line  9:  -waving  Ms  beam.— So  in  Samson  Agonistes, 
1121,1122: 


Add  thy  spear, 

A  weaver’s  beam,  and  seven-times-folded  shield; 
where  Milton  probably  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Goliath’s  armour  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5-7. 


330.  Line  14:  the  dreadful  Sagittarv,— Of  this  Centaur, 
which  in  the  Destruction  of  Troy  (bk.  iii.  chap,  xiv.)  is 
killed  by  Diomede,  Homer,  we  are  glad  to  think,  has 
nothing  to  say.  Curiously  enough,  Shakespeare  intro¬ 
duces  a  Sagittary  in  Othello  (L  1.  159);  there,  however, 
it  is  a  less  formidable  monster,  being,  perhaps,  part  of 
the  Arsenal  of  Venice. 


331.  Line  17:  Go,  bear  Patroclus’  body  to  Achilles.— In 
Iliad,  xvi. ,  Patroclus  dons  Achilles’  armour  and  drives 
the  Trojans  back  from  the  ships,  but  at  last  meets  Hector 
and  Is  slain.  Antilochus  brings  the  news  to  Achilles 
(Iliad,  xvii.  17-22). 

332.  Lines  22,  23: 

And  there  they  fly  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale. 

Etymologically  scull  and  shoal  are  identical;  Spenser  uses 
the  form  shole,  in  The  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  May,  19,  20: 
Sicker  this  morrow,  no  longer  ago, 

I  saw  a  shale  of  shepherds  outgo. 
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The  M.E.  scole,  from  meaning  “school,”  came  to  signify 
“a  troop,  crowd”  (Skeat).  I  find  the  expression  “sculle 
of  fishes  ”  translated  in  Minsheu  (1617)  by  “examen  or 
agmen  piscium.”  According  to  Ritson  the  word  was 
used  especially  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and 
“a  school  of  fish”  is  still  a  phrase  current  among  sailors. 
Scull,  however,  in  this  sense,  is  not  unknown  to  English 
classical  writers.  Compare  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  vii. 
399,  and  Todd’s  note  thereon  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  43): 

Each  bay 

With  fry  innumerable  swarms,  and  shoals 
Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea. 

Steevens,  too,  quotes  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  the  26th  song: 

My  silver-scaled  sculls  about  my  streams  do  sweep. 
Hanmer,  of  course,  read  shoals  in  the  present  passage. 
By  scaled  (for  which  Q.  has  scaling )  Malone  understands 
dispersed.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word 
can  have  any  such  sense.  The  dictionaries  indeed  recog¬ 
nize  a  verb  to  scale,  which,  they  say = to  spread,  and 
then,  to  scatter;  but  I  know  no  case  of  it  occurring  in 
classical  English,  and  in  Malone’s  passage  from  Corio- 
lanus,  i.  1.  95,  Theobald’s  stale— one  of  his  many  admir¬ 
able  corrections— has  been  adopted  by  the  Cambridge 
editors  and  the  Globe  ed.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
epithet  bears  its  ordinary,  and,  as  applied  to  fish,  per¬ 
fectly  appropriate,  meaning;  cf.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
ii.  5.  95:  “A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes !” 

The  simile,  of  course,  is  a  natural  one.  So  in  Iliad, 
xxi.  22-25,  we  have:  “As  before  a  dolphin  of  huge  maw 
fly  other  fish  and  fill  the  nooks  of  some  fair-havened  bay, 
in  terror,  for  he  devouretli  amain  whichsoever  of  them 
he  may  catch;  so  along  the  channels  of  that  dread  stream 
the  Trojans  crouched  beneath  the  precipitous  sides.” 
Perhaps  Shakespeare’s  lines  are  a  reminiscence  of  Chap¬ 
man’s  translation.  ^ 

333.  Line  24:  the  strawy  Greeks.  —  For  strawy  (so  Q.) 
Ff.  have  straying ;  the  metaphor,  however,  running 
through  the  two  lines  is  decisive  on  the  point.  The  epi¬ 
thet  is  thoroughly  Homeric. 

334.  Line  44:  So,  so,  ive  draw  together.— Steevens 
thinks  that  the  idea  is  of  horses  drawing ,  or  as  we  might 
say  in  current  phrase,  pulling  together;  the  words  would 
then  refer  to  Ajax,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  lately  he 
had  not  co-operated  well  with  the  Greeks.  It  seems  to 
me  not  impossible  that  the  metaphor  suggested  is  that 
of  a  pack  of  hounds  drawing  a  covert;  Ajax,  Diomede, 
and  Nestor  all  trying  to  track  down  Troilus. 

335.  Line  45:  thou  boy-queller,  shmo  thy  face;  i.e.  be¬ 
cause  Hector  had  killed  Patroclus. 

ACT  V.  Scene  G. 

336.  Line  10:  I  will  not  look  upon;  i.e.  be  a  looker  on. 
Compare  Richard  II.  iv.  1.  237: 

Nay,  all  of  you  that  stand  and  look  upon  ; 

where  the  Folios  changed  the  reading  of  Qq.  to  “look 
upon  me." 

337.  Line  29:  I’ll  frush  it.—Frush  is  the  French  /rots- 


ACT  V.  Scene  6. 


NOTES  TO  TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


ACT  V.  Scene  10. 


ser  —  to  bruise,  dash  to  pieces;  a  very  strong  word,  only 
here  in  Shakespeare. 

ACT  V.  Scene  7. 

338.  Line  6:  Infellest  manner  execute  your  AIMS. — Aims 
is  Capell’s  indispensable  correction  of  the  copies,  which 
all  read  arms.  Singer,  retaining  arms,  explains  execute 
to  mean  employ,  but  even  so  the  line  is  little  better  than 
a  piece  of  pointless  tautology. 

339.  Line  19:  One  BEAU  will  not  bite  another. — So 
Juvenal:  Ssevis  inter  se  convenit  ursis  (Satire  xv.  164). 

ACT  V.  Scene  8. 

340.  Line  7 :  VAIL  and  darkening  of  the  sun. — Vail  =  “set¬ 
ting;”  only  here  as  a  substantive  in  Shakespeare.  The 
verb  (Old  Trench  avaler,  i.e.  ami— ad  vallem)  occurs  very 
frequently. 

341.  Line  9:  I  am  unarm'd; /ore^o  this  vantage,  Greek. 
—This  account  of  Hector’s  death  is  in  strict  accord  with 
the  accepted  traditions  of  the  mediaeval  romance  writers. 
Here,  'for  instance,  is  the  story  in  Caxton’s  Destruction 
of  Troy:— “Among  all  these  things,  Hector  had  taken  a 
noble  baron  of  Greece  that  was  richly  armed,  and  to  lead 
him  out  of  the  host  at  his  ease  he  cast  his  shield  behind 
him,  and  left  his  breast  uncovered,  and  as  he  was  depart¬ 
ing,  minding  not  Achilles  he  came  privily  unto  him  and 
thrust  his  spear  in  his  body,  and  Hector  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  When  King  Menon  saw  Hector  dead,  he  assailed 
Achilles  by  great  force,  and  beat  him  to  the  ground  and 
hurt  him  grievously,  but  his  men  carried  him  into  his  tent 
upon  his  shield.  Then  for  the  death  of  Hector  were  all 
the  Trojans  discomfited  and  re-entered  into  their  city, 
bearing  the  body  of  Hector  with  great  sorrow  and  lamen¬ 
tation.” 

342.  Line  18:  And,  STlCKLER-ZZ/ce,  the  armies  separates. 
—A  stickler  was  a  non-combatant,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
second ,  who  stood  by  to  see  fair-play  in  fencing  matches: 
one  of  his  duties  was  to  stop  the  duel  when  he  thought 
fit.  Minsheu  gives  the  word  in  his  Dictionary:  “a  stick¬ 
ler  between©  two,  so  called  as  putting  a  sticke  or  staffe 
between©  two  fighting  or  fencing  together.”  This  naive 
piece  of  philology  was  endorsed  by  Hanmer  and  others 
until  Ritson  in  his  Remarks  (1783)  hinted  that  “the 
nature  of  the  English  language  does  not  allow  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  stickler  from  stick.”  According  to  Skeat,  the  word 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Middle  English  stightlen,  stightilen 
-to  dispose,  order,  arrange;  it  is  cognate  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  stiften ,  stiff t.  For  use  of  word  compare  Cynthia’s 
Revels,  iv.  2:  “So  he  may  have  fair  play  shown  him  and 
the  liberty  to  choose  his  stickler”  (Gifford’s  Ben  Jonson, 
vol.  ii.  p.  336,  where  see  note). 

343.  Lines  19,  20: 

My  half -supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bait,  thus  goes  to  bed. 

Pope  placed  these  lines  in  the  margin,  and  most  of  the 
editors  condemn  the  turgid  diction  of  Achilles’  speech. 
It  is  too  much  in  the  Cambyses’  vein  to  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged. 

344.  Line  22:  Along  the  field  I  WILL  THE  TROJAN  TRAIL. 


—A  strictly  classical  touch.  The  episode  is  given  at 
length  in  Iliad  xxii.,  which  the  ringing  rhetoric  of  Pope 
reproduced  as  follows: 

Then  his  fell  soul  a  thought  of  vengeance  bred; 
(Unworthy  of  himself,  and  of  the  dead  ;) 

The  nervous  ancles  bored,  his  feet  he  bound 
With  thongs  inserted  through  the  double  wound ; 

These  fix’d  up  high  behind  the  rolling  wain. 

His  graceful  head  was  trail’d  along  the  plain; 

Proud  on  his  car  the  insulting  victor  stood, 

And  bore  aloft  his  arms,  distilling  blood. 

He  smites  the  steeds ;  the  rapid  chariot  flies; 

The  sudden  clouds  of  circling  dust  arise. 

Now  lost  is  all  that  formidable  air ; 

The  face  divine,  and  long-descending  hair, 

Purple  the  ground,  and  streak  the  sable  sand ; 

Deform’d,  dishonour’d,  in  his  native  land, 

Given  to  the  rage  of  an  insulting  throng, 

And,  in  his  parents’  sight,  now  dragg’d  along  I 

It  was  one  of  the  scenes  sculptured  (or  frescoed)  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  described  in  the  first  iEneid,  483,  484: 

Ter  circum  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectora  muros, 
Exanimumque  auro  corpus  vendebat  Achilles. 

Also  in  Lydgate,  chap.  xxxi.  Caxton,  as  we  have  seen, 
represents  the  Trojans  as  bearing  Hector’s  body  back 
into  the  city,  rather  a  remarkable  deviation  from  classical 
tradition. 

ACT  y.  Scene  9. 

345.  Line  4 :  The  bruit  is,  Hector ’s  slain,  and  by 
Achilles;  i.e.  the  rumour,  report.  The  verb  generally  im¬ 
plies  “announcing  with  noise.”  So  Macbeth,  v.  7.  21,  22: 

By  this  great  clatter ,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited. 

Taken  from  the  French;  probably  of  Celtic  origin. 

ACT  Y.  Scene  10. 

346.  Lines  6,  7: 

Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smite  at  Troy! 

A  vexed  passage.  Q.  and  Ff.  read: 

Sit  gods  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy. 

I  say  at  once  .... 

This  reading,  with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  punctua¬ 
tion,  I  have  retained.  I  cannot  see  with  Mr.  W.  1ST.  Lett- 
som  that  smile  “  no  doubt,  is  nonsense;  ”  on  the  contrary, 
the  line  appears  to  me  to  make  excellent  sense.  The 
difficulty,  I  think,  comes  in  the  next  verse,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  very  abrupt.  But  I  doubt  whether  mere  abrupt¬ 
ness  should  justify  us  in  altering  the  undisputed  text  of 
both  Quarto  and  Folios.  If,  however,  any  change  is  to 
he  adopted~and  apparently  the  Cambridge  editors  re¬ 
cognize  no  such  necessity— it  is  tempting  to  combine  the 
proposals  of  Hanmer  and  Lettsom,  and  print : 

smite  all  Troy  ; 

Ay,  slay  at  once — 

347.  Line  18:  There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone. 
—Alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  story  of  the  Gorgon’s  head. 
Cf.  Macbeth,  ii.  3.  77. 

348.  Line  19:  Make  wells  and  Niobes. —Compare  the 
Widow’s  Tears,  iv.  2: 

My  sister  may  turn  Niobe  for  love. 

—Chapman’s  Works,  p.  328. 

Hanmer  naturally  changed  to  “wells  and  rivers.” 
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ACT  V.  Scene  10. 


349.  Lines  30,  31.— Walker  (A  Critical  Examination,  iii. 
p.  203)  contends  that  these  are  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  piece:  “  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  fully  satisfied,  and 
any  thing  additional  sounds  like  an  impertinence  and 
obtrusion.”  Verses  32-34  he  would  place  at  the  end  of 
scene  3,  where  see  note;  and  the  rest  of  Pandarus’  epi¬ 
logue  he  regards  as  an  interpolation.  I  think  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  view;  at  any  rate,  one  would 
gladly  believe  that  the  ribald  rubbish  with  which  the 
play  ends  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare.  Troilus  here 
survives.  In  Caxton’s  Destruction  of  Troy  he  is  killed  by 
Achilles,  and  the  event  is  narrated  with  considerable  cir¬ 
cumstantiality.  Curiously  enough,  this  detail  is  unknown 
to  Homer.  He  merely  mentions  (in  Iliad  xxiv.  257)  that 
Troilus  (hTi6xK%/*w)  had  been  slain  in  battle  before  the 
time  of  the  Iliad.  Probably  Vergil  was  the  authority  for 
the  later  accounts.  Compare  the  beautiful  lines  in  iEneid, 
i.  474-478,  beginning: 

Parte  alia  fugiens  araissis  T roilus  armis, 

Infelix  puer  atque  irapar  congresses  Acliilli— 

350.  Line  47:  painted  cloths.—  This  refers  to  the  custom 
of  hanging  up  texts,  mottoes,  verses,  and  what  not,  upon 
the  walls  of  rooms.  They  were  painted  on  canvas  or 
cloth.  So  in  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2.  287-291,  when  Jaques 
says  to  Orlando,  “  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have 
you  not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths’  wives,  and 
conn’d  them  out  of  rings?”  the  latter  replies,  “Hot  so; 
hut  I  answer  you  right  ptainted  cloth,  from  whence  you 
have  studied  your  questions.”  This,  I  imagine,  is  the 
allusion  in  the  following  passage  from  Eastward  IIo  (by 
Ben  Jonson,  Chapman,  Marstou  and  Shirley),  iv.  1:  “I 
hope  to  see  thee  one  o’  the  monuments  of  our  city,  and 
reckoned  among  her  worthies  to  be  remembered  the  same 
day  with  the  Lady  Bamsey  and  grave  Gresham  when  the 
famous  fable  of  Whittington  and  his  puss  shall  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  thou  and  thy  acts  become  the  posies  for  hospi¬ 
tals ”  (Chapman’s  Works,  p.  474).  Malone  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  quotation  from  a  tract  published  in  1601: 

Read  what  is  written  on  the  painted  cloth, 

Do  no  man  wrong;  be  good  unto  the  poor. 


Beware  the  mouse,  the  maggot  and  the  moth, 

And  ever  have  an  eye  into  the  door. 

Dyce  in  his  Middleton,  vol.  iii.  p.  97,  has  an  interesting 
note  on  Dekker’s  Honest  Whore,  v.  1.  Bather  more  ela¬ 
borate  than  these  canvas  inscriptions,  though  pointing 
the  same  elementary  morals,  must  have  been  the  tapestry 
scenes  from  the  Bible  with  which  rooms  were  adorned. 
Amongst  these  a  favourite  and  appropriate  subject  was 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  and  that  of  Lazarus.  Com¬ 
pare  I.  Henry  IY.  iv.  2.  27-29,  and  note  266  of  that  play. 
See  also  Merry  Wives,  iv.  5.  9,  where  the  host  has  got 
ready  for  Falstaff  a  chamber  “  painted  about  with  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal,  fresh  and  new.” 

Sometimes  the  designs  were  classical;  of  these  the  story 
of  Actseon  seems  to  have  been  popular.  Compare: 

he  stands 

Just  like  Actceon  in  the  painted  cloth. 

—The  Fancies,  ii.  x  (Ford’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  i6i). 

351.  Line  55:  Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  tvould 
hiss.— Probably  this  was  a  proverbial  phrase.  So  in  Ban- 
dolph’s  comedy,  Hey  for  Honesty;  Down  with  Knavery, 
iii.  3,  we  have  “  The  woman,  perceiving  me,  put  forth  her 
hand;  then  I  fell  a-hissing  like  a  Winchester  goose ,  or  St. 
George’s  dragon”  (Randolph’s  Works,  p.  442).  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  many  of  Pandarus’  remarks  contain 
some  offensive  double  entente ,  and  the  present  line  is 
an  instance  in  point.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  one 
disreputable  quarter  of  London  was  long  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  fact  to  which  there 
are  many  indirect  and  indelicate  allusions  in  the  dra¬ 
matists.  This  explains  a  passage  in  Chapman’s  Monsieur 
D’Olive,  iv.  1;  “Paris,  or  Padua,  or  the  famous  school  of 
England  called  Winchester,  famous  I  mean  for  the  goose, 
where  scholars  wear  petticoats  so  long;  all  these,  I  say, 
are  hut  belfries  to  the  body  or  school  of  the  Court" 
(Works,  p.  131).  Compare,  too,  the  editors  on  I.  Henry  VI. 
i.  3.  53.  Also  Dyce’s  note  on  Webster’s  Cure  for  a  Cuck¬ 
old,  iv.  1  (Works,  p.  307),  and  Halli. well’s  Naves,  -sub 
voce  Winchester.  Curiously  enough,  a  goose  was  also  an 
emblem  of  “  meere  modestie"  (See  Brand,  Popular  Anti¬ 
quities,  i,  370). 


WORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN  TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

Note. —The  addition  of  sub.  adj.  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb,  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Abashed  ...... 

1. 

3 

18 

Abruption  .... 

iii. 

2 

70 

Accepted1,..,. 

iii. 

3 

30 

Affectionately. 

iii. 

1 

74 

Almond ... _ 

V. 

'2 

194 

A-mending _ 

i. 

3 

159 

Amidst . 

i. 

3 

91 

Antiquary  (adj.) 

ii. 

3 

262 

Appertaimnents 

ii. 

3 

87 

1  =*  acceptable. 


Aspiration — . 

Act  Sc.  Line 
iv.  5  16 

Assinego  2 . . 

ii. 

1 

49 

Assub  jugate. . . 

ii 

3 

202 

Attachment . . . 

iv. 

2 

5 

Attest®.. _ 

ii. 

2 

132 

Attest  (sab.) _ 

V. 

2 

122 

Attributive _ 

ii. 

2 

58 

2  See  note  97. 

3  —  to  call  to  witness;  used 
three  times  —  to  certify ,to  testify. 
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Act  Sc.  Line 
Avow  4 .  1  3  271 

Barbarian  (adj.)  ii.  1  52 

Batch . .  v.  1  5 

Bauble5 .  i.  3  35 

Beam 6 .  v.  5  9 


*  U sed  intransitively=  to  assert, 
in  Henry  VIII.  iv.  2. 142. 

5  Used  adjectively. 

6  =a  spear.  Used  elsewhere  in 
various  other  senses. 


Bed-mate . 

Act  Sc.  Line 
iv.  1  5 

Bed- work . 

i. 

3 

205 

Beef-witted _ 

ii. 

1 

14 

Bellied  (verb).. 

ii. 

2 

74 

Benumbed  .... 

ii. 

2 

179 

Beseech  (sub.). 

i. 

2 

319 

Besotted . 

ii. 

2 

143 

Bias  (adv.) . 

i. 

3 

15 

Bias? . 

iv. 

5 

8 

7  Used  adjectively. 


WORDS  .PECULIAR  TO  T  ROIL  US  AND  CEESSIDA. 


Act  Sc, 

Lino 

*  Bias  drawing . 

iv. 

5 

ICO 

Bi-fold  . . 

V. 

1,44 

Bitch  wolf . 

it. 

i 

11 

Black-a -moor .. 

l 

70 

Blockish . 

3 

375 

Bone-ache  —  -j 

ii. 

3 

21 

V. 

X 

25 

Hotel  ly . 

ii. 

1 

7 

Boy-quoller.. . . 

V. 

5 

45 

Brahhleri . 

V. 

1 

09 

Bragless  ...... 

V. 

0 

5 

Brainless . 

i. 

3 

381 

Breath*- . -[ 

fi. 

3 

121 

iv. 

5 

02 

Broad  8. . . 

i. 

3 

100 

'  Brokcrs-betwecn  iii. 

2 

212 

Bn  gl  tear . 

iv. 

0 

34 

Bull-hearing  . . 

ii. 

3 

258 

Calumniate  . ..  -] 

iii. 

3 

174 

( 

V. 

*2 

124 

Captain-general 

iii. 

3 

270 

Catarrhs . 

v, 

i 

21 

Catlings  4 . 

iii. 

3 

307 

rhangeful . 

iv. 

4 

00 

Characterless  . 

iii 

2 

105 

Chest  5. . i 

i. 

3 

103 

C  iv 

f> 

10 

Clear  «  (adj.). . . 

iv. 

2 

114 

Closet  wvar . 

i. 

3 

205 

Co-act . 

V. 

2 

ns 

Cohloaf . 

ii. 

1 

41 

Cognition . 

V. 

2 

03 

Colossus- wise .. 

V. 

5 

0 

Commodious . . 

V. 

2 

105 

Conmmnities7. 

i. 

3 

103 

Complimental. 

iii. 

1 

42 

Composure8. . . 

ii 

3 

108 

CJoneupy8. . 

V. 

2 

177 

Conllux . 

i. 

3 

7 

Consanguinity. 

iv. 

2 

103 

Coustringed _ 

V. 

2 

173 

Convince 10 _ 

ii. 

2 

130 

Convive  (verb). 

iv. 

5 

272 

Core  n  (of  a  boil) 

(ii 

\  V. 

1 

1 

7 

4 

t  Name  of  a  dog;  a  noisy  fel¬ 
low  in  .John,  v.  U.  162. 

2  ..  a  gentle  exercise.  Used  fre¬ 
quently  in  other  senses. 

3  puffed  with  pride;  used  fre- 
quently  in  other  senses. 

i  catgut. 

5  -  ^  the  thorax.  Also  Lucrecc, 
761. 

r>  .-■*  sounding  distinctly. 

7-  societies;  cownmmMy- com¬ 
monness,  occurs  in  I.  Henry  XV. 
iii.  277. 

8  union,  alliance;  qualities 
of  disposition,  in  T roil  us,  ii.3. 251; 
Ant.  and  Cle.o,  i.  4.  22. 

9  Word  coined  hy  Thersitos  for 
concupiscence. 

10  3=  to  convict.  Used  elsewhere 
in  various  other  senses*. 

n  See  note  02. 


Act  8c. 

Line 

Co-rivalled _ 

i.  3 

44 

Oorresponsive.  • 

[‘rid. 

18 

Courteously.. . . 

iv.  4 

123 

*  Cousin-german 

iv.  5 

121 

Crusty . 

v.  1 

5 

"Death-tokens. 

ii.  3 

187 

Debonair . 

i.  3 

235 

Deceptions _ 

v.  2 

123 

Deedless . 

iv.  5 

08 

Deem  (sub.) _ 

iv.  4 

61 

Deep-drawing.. 

Urol. 

12 

Delivery  12 . 

iv.  3 

2 

Dependence . . . 

ii.  2 

102 

Depravation  . . 

v.  2 

132 

Derive 13 . 

ii.  3 

65 

Dexter . 

iv.  5 

128 

Directive . 

i.  3 

350 

Dirt-rotten14 . . 

v.  1 

22 

Disdainfully  is . 

iii.  3 

53 

Dismes . 

ii.  2 

19 

Disorbed . 

ii.  2 

40 

Disposer _ iii. 

1  95,  98, 101 

Distaste  (trails.) 

j  ii.  2 

123 

(iv,  4 

50 

Disunite . 

ii.  3 

108 

Dividable . 

i.  3 

105 

Dog -fox . . . 

v.  4 

13 

VDouble-liermed 

v.  7 

11 

Draught-oxen . . 

ii.  1 

110 

Draw 18 . . 

ii,  3 

277 

Dtimb-diseoursive  iv.  4 

92 

Ear-wax . 

v.  1 

59 

Embrasures . . . 

iv.  4 

39 

Encounterers. . 

iv.  5 

58 

E11  freed . 

iv.  1 

38 

Enlard . 

ii.  3 

205 

Enrnpt . 

v.  3 

65 

Errant . 

i.  3 

9 

Erudition . 

ii.  3 

254 

Expect  (sub.). . 

i.  3 

70 

Expectance.. . . 

iv,  5 

146 

Kxpoeters . 

iv.  5 

156 

Expostulation . 

iv.  4 

62 

Expressly  ^ 

iii.  3 

114 

False-hearted.. 

v,  1 

95 

Fan  w . 

i.  3 

27 

Fan18 . 

v.  3 

41 

Fantastic28 .... 

v.  5 

38 

v  Fat-already. . . 

ii.  3 

205 

Fathomless  — 

ii.  2 

30 

Fee-farm. .. ... 

iii.  2 

54 

Feud . . 

iv.  5 

132 

12  =*  surrender. 

is  «a  to  deduce;  frequently  used 
in  its  ordinary  sense. 

M  This  word  is  not  in  F,  1. 

15  Lucreee,  40. 

in  ==.  to  displace  water  (said  of  a 
ship). 

17  distinctly.  Lucrecc,  1397. 

18  =  winnowing  fan. 

w  «  whiff. 

2o™  incredible.  Used  elsewhere 
in  other  senses. 


Act.  Sc.  Line 

Fills-1 . 

iii. 

2 

48 

Fits’-2- . 

iii. 

1 

62 

*Five-tinger-tied(adj 

•)v.2 

!  157 

Flap  (sub.) _ 

V. 

1 

30 

Fold-3 . 

iii. 

3 

223 

Foragers  . 

i. 

3 

82 

Forceless  24 ... . 

V. 

5 

40 

Fraction  25 . 

ii. 

3 

106 

Frayed . 

iii. 

2 

34 

Frush  . 

V. 

6 

29 

Gainsay23 . 

iv. 

5 

132 

Gallantry . 

iii. 

1 

148 

Galled2i . 

V. 

10 

55 

Generals28 _ 

i. 

3 

180 

xGoers-between 

iii. 

2 

208 

Gorget . 

i. 

3 

174 

Gory23 . 

iv. 

5 

123 

Grated33 . 

iii. 

2 

195 

Gravel31 . 

V. 

1 

21 

j  *  Great-sized... 

(iii. 

3 

147 

(  V. 

10 

26 

Grossness32 . 

.  i 

3 

325 

Guts-griping. . . 

V. 

1 

20 

Hacks  (sub.),..i 

.  2 

222, 

225 

^Half-supped . . 

V. 

8 

19 

Hamstring _ 

i. 

3 

154 

Handsomeness 

ii. 

1 

16 

Hatched33 . 

i. 

3 

65 

^Heart-blood . . 

iii. 

1 

35 

Heel  (verb)  ... 

iv. 

4 

88 

High-soaring. . 

iv. 

4 

126 

Hold-door  (adj.) 

v. 

10 

52 

Idiot-worshippers  v. 

1 

7 

Mil-disposed . . 

ii. 

3 

84 

x  Ill- thought . . . 

i. 

1 

71 

Imbecility . 

i. 

3 

114 

Immaterial .... 

V. 

1 

35 

Imminence  .... 

V. 

10 

13 

Immures  (sub.) , 

. .  Urol. 

8 

Importless _ 

i. 

3 

71 

Indistinguishable  v. 

1 

32 

Indrenched .... 

i. 

1 

51 

Infectiously.... 

ii. 

2 

59 

21 » the  shafts  of  a  carriage. 

22  =  divisions  of  a  song  or-tune. 

23  Used  figuratively  —  an  em¬ 
brace;  of  the  coils  of  a  snake, 
Venus  and  Adonis,  879;  of  cloth 
doubled,  Lear,  i.  l.  221. 

24  Venus  and  Adonis,  152. 

25  =», breach,  discord. 

25  a«  to  forbid ;  used  elsewhere 
in  various  other  senses. 

27  =  rancorous. 

28  =  that  which  is  com  to 
all ;  opposed  to  several s. 

22  Used  figuratively=deadly;  =• 
covered  with  blood,  Romeo,  v.  3. 
142;  Macbeth,  iii.  4.  51. 

30  ™  ground.  This  verb  is  used 
by  Shakespeare  in  various  senses. 

31  -  a  disease. 

32  as  bulkiness.  Used  elsewhere 
in  other  senses. 

33  =  engraved. 


Inseparate  _ 

Act 

V. 

Sc. 

2 

Line 

148 

Insisture . 

i. 

3 

S7 

Inveigled . 

ii. 

3 

99 

Justness . 

ii. 

2 

119 

Knower . 

ii. 

3  51,  57 

Land- fish . 

iii. 

3 

263 

Languageless. . 

iii. 

3 

203 

Largeness  3h. . . 

i. 

3 

3 

Launched 35.. . . 

ii. 

2 

82 

Lavolt . 

iv. 

4 

88 

Learn 36 . 

ii. 

1  22,  98 

Leavening  (sub.) 

i. 

1 

22 

Lifter . 

i. 

2 

129 

*  Lily-beds . 

iii. 

2 

13 

*  Lion-sick . 

ii. 

3 

93 

Long-continued 

i. 

3 

262 

Maeulation _ 

iv. 

4 

66 

Mail  (armour) . 

iii. 

3 

152 

Mappery ... _ 

i. 

3 

205 

Mastic . 

i. 

3 

73 

Maturity  37, , . . 

i. 

3 

317 

Maxim . 

i. 

2 

318 

Mealy . . 

iii. 

3 

79 

Memorial  (adj.) 

V. 

2 

80 

Mends  (sub.) . . 

i. 

1 

67 

Mirable . 

iv. 

5 

142 

Missions . 

iii. 

3 

189 

Mistress38 . 

iii. 

2 

53 

Mixture38 . 

i. 

3 

95 

Moderate  (verb) 

iv. 

4 

5 

Moderation .... 

iv. 

4 

2 

Modicums  .... 

ii. 

1 

74 

*  Momentary-swift  iv. 

.  2 

14 

Monstruosity. . 

iii. 

2 

87 

Mouse-eaten  . . 

V. 

4 

12 

Mo  wer . . . . 

V. 

5 

25 

Multipotent.  .. 

iv. 

5 

129 

Naughtily . 

iv. 

2 

38 

Negation . 

V. 

2 

127 

Negotiations . . 

iii. 

3 

24 

New-ta’en . 

m. 

2 

36 

Noseless . 

V. 

5 

34 

Obstinately . ... 

v. 

2 

121 

Odd  40 . 

iv. 

5 

44 

Oddly41 . 

i. 

3 

339 

O’erdusted .... 

iii. 

3 

179 

O’er-eaten . 

v. 

2 

160 

O’ergalled _ _ 

V. 

3 

55 

O’er- wrested. . . 

i. 

3 

157 

34  Lover’s  Complaint,  91. 

35  of  a  ship. 

36  =  to  communicate,  to  tell. 

37  Sonnet,  lx.  6. 

38  =  the  “jack”  at  the  game 
of  bowls. 

39  =  state  of  confusion;  «=a 
draught,  a  concoction,  in  three 
passages. 

40=  single;  used  elsewhere  in 
many  different  senses. 

41  =  unevenly ;  =  strangely,  in 
other  passages. 
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WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Omission . 

in. 

3 

230 

Oppugn ancy  . . 

i. 

3 

111 

Orgulous . 

Prol. 

2 

Orifex.. . 

v. 

2 

151 

Outfly . . 

ii. 

3 

124 

Outsweli . 

iv. 

5 

9 

Overbulk . 

i. 

3 

320 

Overhold . 

ii. 

3 

142 

Pageants  (verb) 

i. 

3 

151 

Parallels  i . 

i. 

3 

168 

Parted  2 . 

iii. 

3 

96 

Pash  (verb). ... 

(ii. 

t  V. 

3 

5 

213 

10 

*Past-proportion  ii. 

2 

29 

Persistive . 

i. 

3 

21 

Perspicuous . . . 

i. 

3 

324 

Pettish . 

ii. 

3 

139 

Plaguy . 

ii. 

3 

187 

Plantage  . 

iii. 

2 

1S4 

Pleasantly .... 

iv. 

5 

249 

Portable  s . 

ii. 

3 

144 

■^Precious-dear. 

V. 

3 

28 

Preventions  4. . 

i. 

3 

181 

Pricks®. . 

i. 

3 

343 

Primitive  . 

V. 

1 

60 

Primogenity  6.. 

i. 

3 

106 

Profoundly .... 

iv. 

2 

83 

Propend. ...... 

ii. 

2 

190 

Propension  .... 

ii. 

2 

133 

Propugnation.. 

ii. 

2 

136 

Pro  tractive.. . . 

i. 

3 

20 

Publication .... 

i. 

3 

326 

Pun  (verb) . 

ii. 

1 

42 

Purely . 

iv. 

5 

169 

Quails  7  (sub.).. 

V, 

1 

58 

Ransacked  s. . . . 

ii. 

2 

150 

Reader .... _ 

iv. 

5 

61 

Rear  & . . . 

iii. 

3 

162 

1  ~  lines  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion;  Bonn.  lx.  10,  Used  figura¬ 
tively  =  equal,  in  three  other  pas¬ 
sages. 

2  =  gifted,  endowed. 

a  =  what  may  be  carried; 
=  what  may  be  endured,  Mac¬ 
beth,  iv.  3,  89;  Lear,  iii.  6. 115. 

4  «  precautions ;  used  fre¬ 
quently  «=  hiuderance. 

5  =  small  rolls ;  the  word  is 
used  elsewhere  in  various  other 
senses. 

6  So  Q. ;  Ff,  have  primogenittve , 

7  Used  punningly == loose  wo¬ 
men  ;  =  the  bird  of  that  name,  in 
Ant.  and  Cleo.  ii.  3.  37. 

8  =abducted  by  force;  the  verb 
is  used  in  several  passages  =  to 
pillage. 

9  Of  an  army.  =  behind,  in 
Hamlet,  i.  3.  34;  Winter’s  Tale, 
i/.  4.  592. 


Recourse  io . . . . 

Act 

v. 

Sc.  Line 
3  55 

Refractory .... 

ii. 

2 

182 

Rejoindure .... 

iv. 

4 

38 

Relates  u  (intr.) 

i. 

3 

323 

Retract . 

ii. 

2 

141 

Ribald . 

iv. 

2 

9 

Rivelled . 

v. 

1 

25 

Roisting. . 

ii. 

2 

208 

Rump . 

V. 

2 

56 

Scaffold  age .... 

i. 

3 

156 

Scantling . 

i. 

3 

341 

Sculls  12 . 

V. 

6 

22 

Scurril . . 

i. 

3 

148 

Seam 13 . 

ii. 

3 

195 

Seeded  14 . 

i. 

3 

316 

Seld15 . 

iv. 

5 

150 

^Self-admission 

ii. 

3 

176 

^Self-affected.. 

ii. 

3 

250 

Self-assumption 

ii. 

3 

133 

Self-breath. . . . 

ii. 

3 

182 

Sell  (intr.) . 

i. 

3 

360 

Serpentine .... 

ii. 

3 

14 

Sewer . 

V. 

1 

S3 

’Sfoot . 

ii. 

3 

6 

Shedding!®. . .. 

i. 

3 

319 

Slioeing-horn .. 

V. 

I 

62 

Short-armed. . . 

ii. 

3 

16 

Shrills  (verb).  . 

V. 

3 

84 

Six-gated.... .. 

Prol. 

15 

Slack  17. . 

iii. 

3 

24 

*Sleave-silk.. . . 

V. 

1 

35 

Sleeveless . 

V. 

4 

10 

Soilure . . 

iv. 

I 

56 

Sort is . 

i. 

3 

376 

Specialty  I® _ 

i. 

3 

78 

Sperr . 

Prol. 

19 

Sphered2® . 

i. 

3 

90 

Sphered  si . 

iv. 

5 

8 

Sportful  22 . 

i. 

3 

335 

10  =  frequent  flowing ;  —  access, 
in  three  other  passages. 

11  =  having  reference. 

12  =  shoals  of  fish. 

13  =  grease. 

14  Lucrece,  603. 

15  Pass.  Pilgrim,  175. 

16  -  scattering ;  the  verb  is  used 
very  frequently  in  the  sense  of 
“  to  pour  out,”  &c. 

1“  Verb  intrans.  =  to  flag ;  the 
transitive  verb  is  used  in  several 
passages  in  a  similar  sense. 

18*=  a  lot;  this  sub.  is  used 
very  frequently  by  Shakespeare 
in  various  senses. 

10  —nature;  used  in  plural 
—  articles  of  agreement,  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  ii.  1. 165;  Taming 
of  Shrew,  ii,  1. 127. 

20  =*  placed  in  a  sphere. 

21  =,  round. 

22  =  done  in  jest.  i 


Act  Sc.  Line 


Spoilt33 . 

V. 

2 

171 

Standers . 

iii. 

3 

84 

Staples  24 . 

Prol 

.  17 

Stickler-like. . . 

V. 

8 

18 

Stithied . 

iv. 

5 

255 

Strain  25  (tr.) . . 

j  iv. 
\iv. 

4 

26 

5 

169 

Strain 26  (sub.).. 

i. 

3 

326 

Strait  27 . 

iii. 

3 

154 

Strawy . 

v. 

5 

24 

*  Strong-ribbed 

i. 

3 

40 

*Stubborn-chaste  i. 

1 

100 

Stygian . 

iii. 

2 

10 

Subduements.. 

iv. 

5 

187 

Subsequent.... 

i. 

3 

344 

*  Subtle-potent 

iii. 

2 

25 

Superficially. . . 

i  ii- 
liii. 

2 

165 

1 

10 

Superior  28  ... . 

i. 

3 

133 

Surety  29  (sub.) 

ii. 

2 

14 

Swath  so . 

V. 

5 

25 

Swing  (sub.). . . 

i. 

3 

207 

Taciturnity.. . . 

iv. 

2 

75 

Tassel . 

v. 

1 

36 

Tent  8i . 

f  ii. 

1  V. 

2 

16 

1 

11 

Tercel . 

iii. 

2 

56 

Thievery  82 ... . 

iv. 

4 

45 

Thrash  83 . 

ii. 

1 

51 

*Thrice-repured  iii. 

2 

23 

Thunder-darter 

ii. 

3 

12 

Tick . 

iii. 

3 

315 

Ticklish . 

iv. 

5 

61 

Tip  84  (sub.)' _ 

iii. 

1 

138 

Tisick . 

V. 

3 

101 

Tithe  (adj.).... 

ii. 

2 

19 

Toadstool.. .... 

ii. 

1 

22 

To-be-pitied . . . 

i. 

3 

157 

Topless . 

i. 

3 

152 

23  “» a  waterspout ;  used  three 
times  **  a  pipe. 

24  Of  a  bolt;  —thread,  occurs  in 
Love’s  Labour ’s  Lost,  v.  1. 19. 

25  »  to  filter ;  Lucrece,  1131. 
This  verb  is  used  by  Shakespeare 
with  different  meanings. 

26  =»  effort  of  thought. 

27  =  a  narrow  passage;  Lucrece, 
1670,  In  the  plural »  difficulty,  in 
As  You  Like  It.  v,  2.  71. 

28  Lucrece,  42. 

29  a*  confidence  of  safety, 

so  Of  the  scythe;  *»  a  bandage,  in 
Timon,  iv,  3.  252. 

81  =  a  surgeon’s  probe. 

82  that  which  is  stolen ;  «= 
theft,  in  Two  Gent.  iv.  1.  40; 
Timon,  iv.  3.  438. 

83  s=  to  beat,  to  drub  ;  in  the 
sense  of  to  thrash  corn,:  in' Titus, 
ii.  3. 123. 

84  Lover’s  Complaint,  120. 


I  Act  Sc.  Line 

Tortive .  i. 

3 

9 

Total  (sub.) _  i. 

2 

124 

Transcends _  i. 

3 

244 

Transportanoe.  iii. 

2 

12 

Turbulence _  v. 

3 

11 

Unarm  (intr.)..  -1  L 
t  v. 

1 

1 

3  3,25 

Unbodied .  i. 

3 

16 

Unbolt  as .  iv. 

2 

3 

Uncomprehensive  iii.  3 

198 

*Under-lionest.  ii. 

3 

133 

Underwrite  86..  ii. 

3 

137 

Unfamed .  ii. 

2 

159 

Ungamed _  i.  2 

315,319 

Unity  87 .  v. 

2 

141 

Unplausive _  iii. 

3 

43 

Unread .  i. 

3 

24 

Unsecret .  iii. 

2 

133 

Unsquared _  i. 

3 

159 

Untasted .  ii. 

3 

130 

Untent  ss .  ii. 

3 

178 

Untimbered...  i. 

3 

43 

Un traded .  iv. 

5 

17S 

Unveil .  iii. 

3 

200 

Vail  (sub.) .  v. 

8 

7 

Vantbrace .  i. 

3 

297 

Vassalage  89 .. .  iii. 

2 

40 

Vaunt  40 .  Prol. 

27 

Vindicative _  iv. 

5 

107 

Vinewedst _  ii. 

1 

15 

Violenteth  (verb)  iv. 

4 

4 

Watery  4i .  iii 

2 

22 

Wedged  42 .  i. 

1 

35 

Wedges  43 .  i. 

3 

316 

Well-famed....  iv. 

5 

173 

Well-ordered.,  ii. 

2 

180 

Wenching .  v. 

4 

35 

Wheezing .  v. 

1 

23 

Whereout .  iv. 

5 

245 

Whoremasterly  (adj.)  v. 

4  8 

Whorish .  iv. 

1 

63 

Woof,... _ _  v. 

2 

152 

Wrest  (sub.).. .  iii. 

3 

23 

Wrinkles  (verb)  ii. 

2 

79 

88  as*  to  undo  a  bolt;  figuratively, 
to  reveal,  in  Timon,  i.  l.  51. 

80  =  to  subscribe  to;  =to  write 
underneath,  Macbeth,  v.  8.  26. 

87  ==,  the  state  of  being  one;  — 
agreement,  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  many  passages. 

88  » to  bring  out  of  a  tent;  nn- 

iented  —  incurable,  in  Lear,  i.  4. 
322.  39  Sonn.  xxvi.  1. 

40  =  first  beginning;-  -  a  boast, 
in  II.  Henry  VI.  iii  i,  50. 

41  =  desirous  of. 

42  *«  cl  eft  a  s  with  a  wedge. 

43  Used  figuratively  —  masses 
(of  gold).  Rich.  III.  i.  4.  26. 


